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A HISTORY OF THE INDTAN AIUTINI 




I'PEFACTE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


Ab\?^t two years ago Messrs. Jlacmillan agrefed, at my 
request, tsCo take over the publication of this history ; and it 
appeared to me that the tune hqd come lor thoroughly 
revising the whole bftoK. In June, 1896, before the re- 
vision had proceeded far, the fourth edition was exhausted : 
but, although it was certain that a considerable time must 
elaps^' before the work could be finisbid, the publishers 
thought that it would be uii^Vise to print-^any more aej^ies 
from the old plates ; and i uideed it would ^ve been 
hardly fair to offer intendidg pui chasers a reprint wiille T- 
’\vas trying to make the book better worth buying. The 
structure of the woik remains unchanged ; and only such 
alteraaons Hai 3 been mad^M a^^ ^cired necessary. Wher- 
ever I could ^^detect an inaccuracy, I have corrected it : 
wherever the^ rarrative of military operations was” ‘deficient 
in lucidity, I have tried to amend it. I have struck out a 
few supeffiiSous sentences, have added w\.vv,yto my appre- 
. hensioi), was wanting, and have modified judgements which, 
on reconsidesation, appeared misleading or unfair. Ajc^ig" 
the mqre important alterations and additions are/those 
which relate to the Afgha^j war, the battle of Sacheta and 
' the events whic^. led up to it, the battle of Cliinhat, thfe 
defence of the^liucknow Eesidency, Havelock’s campaign, 
Lord^ Clliiamg's Oudh proclamation and the vexed question 
of Sir Colin Campbell’s responsibility for the protraction of 
the war. On the whole, the’^text is enlarged by about 
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PREaPACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


should aim at completing the solution the real historical 
problems connected with the Mutiny. I am only too 
conscious how far my performance ^f this Jiask falls below 
the standard which I have set myself. Still, 1 hope that 
my attempt may be ofc use. The whole truth about any 
period of liistory is never known until ihany work^rs|»hav( 
sought for it; and it is possible that a writer Vho haj 
derived almost all his inlorniation from originaUsources 
succeed in throwing light upon neglected aspects o^ 
subject, and in gainkig the attention of some ^fco* have 
hitherto known nothing of one of the most interesting 
chapters of their national history. Though this book is so 
liMch shorter than those which have preceded it, my object 
has not been to wjitoa short history or a popular history, 
in the ordinary sense of Ime term, bift simply to write the 
best histoiy tliat I could\to record everything that was 
worthy to be remembered ; lo enable rSadei's to understand 
what sort of men the chief actors in the struggle were, apOd 
to realise what* they apd their comrades *and opponenta jiid 
and suffered ; and to asc^U’n C.'hat were Ihe causes of the 
Mutiny, and how the civil, population of 
selves during its progress. 

As I have* ^bund myself unable to agrge^ 
points, with Sir John Kaye and Colonel Malleson, it is the 
^«me incumbent on me to say thatj’ if their J)ooks had neveT 
ap^ared, the difficulty which I have felt ui ffndfbg my.way 
through *the tengled maze of my materials would have bce^ 
greatly increased. In some cases, I am iimebted solely 
those books for information which I might it 

hard to get elsewhere. To students military history 
Colonel Malleson’sVork ^ill always be indispensable. 
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IX 


In the last appendix I have given a short critical 
account of the authorities which I have used. 

In conclusion, T desire to express my gi-atitude to those 
who have helped n.e l)y j'nswering queries, or by allowing 
me to read private letters or manuscripts. 

OcM'.r 8 , 1883 . 


Note. — A few slight alterations and additions, based partly 
upon notes to me ])y readers who had served in the^Mutiny, 
wore made in the soound edition, and aje referi'ed to in the 
preface to that edition. Some of the few items of information 
for which I wa.s indebted to the works of Sir dohu Kaye and 
Colonel Malleson 1 have * since verified from original sources. 
Others arc contained in letters or memoranda from which they 
'»;ave extracts. 
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[Worrjs explaiiifd in tlic text are not given licre. Nor arc those which 
0(M-ur urlt'c H)nly in the text, as they are explained in footnotes. The 
words given helow have also been exjdained lu footnotes, but arc brought 
togotlicr for the eonvcnieiuo of readers.] * 


l^HKKSTY . 
IhVMX \ 
Dac'miiT . 
,1 \M VJ)AH . 
Links 


Ni'klah 

liAJ . 

Kyo r 

SrHAllliAIL 

TAhsildaii 
TriAVAu . 
Vakil 


. ■’Water- carrier. 

. Giuin-dcalei’ or money-lender. 

Gang--rohb<‘ry. 

Native lienleii?nt- 
Long row's pi huts in which 
a .sepoys lived. 

A small stream or ditch, 
(^oveininent. 

. peasant -euhivator.^ 

N.ilive en}da,*i. 

Native revcniie'-chlVclov. 
Native sword. 

. Agent) or man of hu#Lncas. 
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NOTE ON THE SPELLING OF INDIAN NAMES 


Unifokmtty in tho sp(^llin'( of Indian names has not yet been attained. Sir 
William lluuter, in preparing liis system, so far admitted compromise as to 
spell a few very lainiliav names, for example, Lncknovv and Cawnpore, in ^ho 
old- fashioned way/ Hut Colonel Malleson, who professed himselt aimdhercnt 
of the Hunterian system, insisted on writing Lakh nao and Kanhpur. A few 
years [tgo the (Government of India issued authorised lists of proper names, 
which dilterecl from Sir William Ilnntei’s original list to the Ortho- 

graphy of fiidiitii VroiKi'^YcnncSy 1871) hy making a coiisiderahte addition to 
the number of names >vhieh were to he regarded as familiar, and therefore to 
he spelled, wdtliout acemits, in the old-fixshioned way. P'iiiallv, Sir William 
Hunter, who had insisted that all the t mtnl)utots to his UnJars of India 
Senes should follow hia original system with its mnlti])licity of accents, pub- 
lished in 189d a biography of Brian Hodgson, in which he dispensed with 
accents altogether. 

Still, iinifonnity has-been attained to this extenl, that in India the 
authorised lists are gonorally follo\ve»l ; and evyn in England, thoiigli there is 
sti’^ a great deal of confusion and inconsistency, the new orthography is 
,^rtiJiing ground. < It seemed to' me therefore, w'hoii I w^as n'vising this book, 
that I had better conform in principle to the system of the authorised lists. 

I have, however, left the spelling in tpiotations, which I have given in foot- 
notes or a})pondices, unaltered. • ^ 

One word as to accents. Anglo-Indian nowsjiapcrs omit them, bce.TOSo 
for Anglo-Indian readc-rs they are unnet^essary. But without them must 
English reade"s will [ironoum'e every other word wrong. iloweMcr, fojlowiiig 
,the rule laid down in Sir William H'lnle^’s Imperial Gazetteer, 1 have put 
them in as sparingly as possible. Sometimes indeed ai cents, as printed ii^the 
Gazetteer, are, in regard to Anglo-Indian usage, inif leading. Natives say 
Monidabad ; but Anglo-Indians, while laying .stress oi the first and tlic third 
% pionouiice them as in hrd, not as m father. It is impossible to draw U]) 
rtiles for pronuneiatiun which shall he absolutely eonipreliensivc : but tlie 
chief points to note are tb.at a unaceented (which causes jicrploxity than 
any other vowel) is generally ]>ronoiineod like o in huUttn or u in pwrr, some- 
times like a in rural; -divak and -dmar (as in Heawar) like our^ ai like.yni^ 
lyre ; aa like ovj in 'tiom ; d like oo in poor’, and Bngh with tho g hard, as if 
it were written Jhut-g. The termination pur, though *not imcented, is pro- 
noiltnced like poor. To give a few examples, tho old-fasliioiied Euttohf^urhi= 
Fatehgarji, Bcehccguiige — IMhiganj, Pooiitch := Puncli, Segowlic = Segauli, 
Mynpoorio -M^inpuri. Nowshcra (proj^erly Naushahra) is pronounced as iL 
it were written Noimha.ra, lUrcilly like Barelly, “ moulvi ” like woZc?>?. But 
the few readers who care about proiinnciation will learn more from conversa- 
tion with Anglo-Indians than from rules. 
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CHAPTER P 

aB;^^BRAl SKETCH OF ANGLO-INDIAN HISTQRY TO THE END OF 
LORD DALHOU^lfi’s ADMINISTRATION 

Three centuries ago, when the East India Company was still 
unformed, a great part of India submitted *lo „tlj^ 
sway of a Mahomedan pritice. This ruler, whoso 
name was Akbar, was the most renowned of the 1525. 
descendants of Baber, who, early in the sixteenth 
century, had swept down from« the north-west upon Hindustan, 
and <iounded the Mogul Empire. Unlike Mahomedan con- 
querors in the rest of^ the world, the Moguls respected the 
religion of their subjects, and established a government^ which, 
mth aU its faults, was contentedly accepted by the mass of 

* As i opTy profess to give iu this chapter sucti an introductory sketch as may 
help readers ^|o understand the phenomena of the Indian Mutiny, I have not 
thought it newssary to give specific references to authorities except in a few cases, 
where it aoenied possible that my statements might be questioned, and for the 
much-eqAtrovert^u administration of Dalhousle. The chapter, with the exception 
of the Jpart which deals with Dalhousie's administration, is the result of a study, 
,ea;tending over several years, of the%rdinary and some of the less known works 
on Ai^o-Indian history, tSid nearly completed before I had conceived the idea of 
writing, tbia book. Those who wish to know more about India and Indian history 
than thi^ sketch can tell will do well to build up the skeleton of theii«know- 

by sthdying Huntei^'/Tufta, its sTstoryiy People ayid Products ; and after- ' 
wards toxlothi the skeletdl^t with flosh and Wood by reading a few good biographies. 
Many a^Mlss |b the C<dcuMa ^ tie Oof^w^Hs Correspondericey Wellesley’s 
ifjialeolm's PolUioat HisiWy^ Sir John Strachey’s ImUuy and Sir 
Studies, ajsp. read with profit by those who have 

What preventp so mahv people from reading Anglo-Indian history 
WlUjc ^hat they start iii complete Jgno^rance of the whiofe the 

' carried on, and of the diaracteristics of Indian Such booM 

a® I haTCr^p^inended would help to supply the reijtiisite knowleti^i ^ 
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the governed, and won for the person of the emperor, or 
perhaps more truly for the imperial idea, a superstitions 
veneration which had not perished when the Indian Mutiny 
broke out. The emperors governed thofr dominions through 
the agency of viceroys, whose provinces were larger than many 
European kingdoms, and who, in their turn, gave the law to 
inferior rulers. Gradually the boundaries of the empire were 
extended until, under Aurangzeb, it attained its 
hrthest limits. Yet it was from his accession 
that its decline dated ; for, by a religious bigotry which he had 
not Teamed from his somewhat lax predecessors, ho did his 
best to alienate liis Hindu subjects. The Kiijputs rebelled 
against the rule, to which they had never wholly submitted, 
even when it had humoured their religious prejudices. The 
Marathas, a race of Hindu frdebooters, poured down under 
their great leader, Sivaji, from their fastnesses in the western 
mountains, and, by the swift and sudden inroads of guerilla 
warriors, sapped the strength of the central power. The \ice- 
rcys saw the growing we^ikness of the successors of Aurang- 
zeb, and hastened to secure their independence. The degene- 
rate inhaliitants of Delhi bowed beneath the 
tyranny of the Persian invader, Nadir Shah. The 
decline and fall of an earlier and greater empire was re-enacted 
in India ; and there too, after the long agony of the night, a 
blighter day was to dawn upon the alHicted nations. If the 
story of an empire’s decay is full of pathos, even when it lias 
deserved its fate, the f^ill of the Mogul, who had ruled more 
unselfishly than any other Eastern power, may well claim our 
sympathy. Yet ho too had sinned; and his sins had found 
him out. Mogul civilisation had been only a splendid mockery ; 
and, while the viceroys were emancipating themselves from 
control, their own want of union was paving the way for the 
rise of a people who were to confjuer the often -conquered 
nations of India once more, but to conquer them for their own 
good. 

For a century and a half the agents of the East India Com- 
pany, which had arisen under Elizabeth, had been 
mere traders; and, now that they were about to 
become conqueprs, they had no thoughts of the destiny which 
lay beforej^them. All unconscion.sly they began to work out the 
magnificent idea of founding a European empire in Asia. 
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It was the genius of^ a Frenchman that had originated this 
idea. Dupleix, the Governor of the French settle- 
ment of Pondicherry, saw that the disturbed condition found 

of the native powers jjeld out ^chance of aggi-andise- 
ment to a Eiu'opean statesman who would have the ^ 
tact to interfere as an ally, and not as ^ principal ; while he 
knew the strength of the instrument which the superior coirrage 
and discipline of European troops placed in his hands. In 1748 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,^ Viceroy of the Deccan, one of t^e under kings 
who had profited most by the decay of the imperial power, died ; 
and rival claimants appeared fore the vacant tlirone. About the 
same time a qpmpctitor stood forward to dispute the title * ** of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, who had looked up w the late Nizam as 
his over-lord. Dupleix saw his opportunity. \Vhile he seemed 
to be supporting the ciiuse of cwic pair of pretenders, about whose 
rights he did not trouble himself, he easily defeated the feeble 
efforts which the English made in self-defence to ^ ^ 

uphold their rivals, and made himself master <>f the 
Deccan. Some years beforw, when the hostilities* between Fiai^pe 
and England in the war of the Austrian succession had spread to 
their settlements in India, Labourdonnais, an unrecognised hero, 
had captured the English settlement of IVIadras, and 
impressed the natives of India Vdth a firm belief in 
the milikiry superiority of the French over ourselves. The 
successes of Dupleix were strengthening this opinion* when a 
young Englishman accomplished a feat of arms which estclblished 
his own fame as a commander, and the <;haracter of his country- 
men as wamors. Trichinopoly, the onfy fortress in the Carnatic 
that remained in the possession of the Nawal) whom the English 
supported, was closely invested by the enemy, when Kobert 
Clive conceived the plan of diverting their attention 
by the seizure of Arcot, which ho held for fifty daj^s 
with a handful of ifien against all the forces that 
they could bring against him. Thenceforth the 
power of the English in Southern India increased, while that 
of the French diminished, though Bussy, the most capable of 
Dupleix*s lieutenants, exercised a commanding influence in the 
Deccan, and though, ten years later, the unfortunate Lally strove 

* His real name wa# Cliirf'Kilicli Hhan. Nizam-ul- Mull# was a title, meaning 

** regulator of the state.” Chin Kilich Khan’s successors were aliyays known as 
the Nizams. / 
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to restore his country’s fortunes in tha Carnatic. A succession 
of victories added to Clive’s fame ; and Dupleix returned, with 
ruined fortune and shattered hopes, to France, where an un- 
grateful people withhold the honours whirh might have solaced 
him, and treated his services with contempt. 

It was not in the fouth, however, that the decisive battle for 
the mastery of India was fought. In 1756 Clive, 
who had but lately returned to Madras from a 
visit to England, was summoned northwards by 
the news that Suraj-ud-dowlah, the effeminate Viceroy of 
Bengal, had captured the English settlement of Fort William, 
and suffered nearly all his captives to perish in tbe Black Hole 
of Calcutta. The instant recovery of Calcutta 
and the. capture of the French settlement at 
Chaiidernagore, to which the Viceroy had looked for help, failed 
to teach him the wisdom of submitting to the English ; but 
the hatred and contempt with which he was regarded by his 
subjects facilitated the development of a plot by which his 
o ^ General, Mir Jafar, aided by Clive, was to seize 
Piastey' tliroiie. The victory of Plassoy, which gave 

the conspirators success, has been rightly seized 
upon by popular instinct as the date of the foundation of the 
British Empire in India ; for it gave the throne of Bengal to a 
man who owed everything to the English, and whom their sup- 
port could alone sustain in pow^r. The designs of Dupleix 
had been realised, — ^l3ut by Clive. 

Clive, however, had^moro victories to win, before he 'could 
seek rest again at homo. At Patna he shattered 
wsMB^of aTve. hopes of the Mogul’s eldest son, who had set 
out to conquer the upstart Viceroy: he humbled 
the pride of the Dutch, who, trusting to the friendship of the 
fickle Mir Jafar, had sailed from<»Java, to share in the spoils 
of India, and to balance the overgrown power of the English ; 
and he struck the French power in its most vital part by send- 
ing an army southwards und^ Colonel Forde, who won back 
some factories in the Northern Circars which Bussy had seized, 
and expelled the French from that part of India. Meanwhile 
Lally was maintaining in the south a struggle for the restora- 
tion of the French power : Aut it was a hysterical 
effort, and doomed to failure. Eyre Coote’s victory 
at Wandewash sounded the knell of the French power in India. 
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When the pressure of Clive’s firm and just rule had been 

removed, the servants of the Company seized the 

opportunity of amassing wealth by illicit means, coniaptionof 
1 n 1 1 • • T . . 1 the British 

They set up and pull«d down viceroys, and extorted during ciive^s 
large presents from each new puppet. They claimed 
for themselves unfair advantages in commerce, by 
which the Viceroy’s subjects suffered. But, corrupt and grasp- 
ing as they were, they were not wholly inexcusable ; for their 
salaries were miserably insufficient. Their rapacity was emu- 
lated by the officers of the army, who were beginning to show 
a spirit of insubordination which ^ could only be checked by the 
hand of the man who had led them to victory. Such ah un- 
natural state of things could not bo tuil’ered to continue. At 
last Clive was sent out again to deal with the mass 
of evil which had accumulated^ and, if he could not Clive's return, 
destroy it, he at least held it in check while he 
remained in the country. But, besides waging war against 
corruption, he had to solve a difficult political problem. He 
saw that the English poAvef, having advanced so far, could nckt, 
in the nature of things, remain stationary. Nevertheless, he 
desired to put a drag upon its onward course, to 
abstain, as far as he safely cou|d, from all interfer- 
ence with native politics, and, while erecting a substantial fabric 
of government, and placing it upon a solid foundation, to give 
it a modest outward form, Icsf' it should provoke the envy of his 
rivals. His idea was that the Company should take the govern- 
ment bf Bengal into their own hands, l)^t should do so not as a 
sovereign power, but as the nominal deputy of the puppet 
Mogul Emperor. He accordingly proceeded to Allahabad, and 
there, in an interview with the Emperor and the Vizier of Oudh, 
fixed the destinies of India. In the preceding year 
the Vizier, tfiking the unwillilig Emperor with him, 
had invaded Behar, but had been signally defeated by Hector Munro 
at Buxar. This battle had given to the English the rich prc^vince 
of Oudh, the power of disposing df the Mogul, and the prestige of 
being the first power in India, Clive now turned these aSfvantages 
to account. He restored Oudh to the Vizier, exacting from him as 
an equivalent an indemnity of five hundred thousand pounds, and 
induced xhe MoguHoirfi^estthq Company, in retijrn for an annual 
tribute lif three hundred thousand, with the office of Dlwdn^ of 

^ Minister of Finance. Till 1772 the Company were only nominally Dfwin. 
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Bengal, Behar, ami Orissa. The practical result of this arrange- 
ment was that the English received the revenues, and made them- 
selves responsible for the defence of the territory, while the civil 
administration remained for a time in the hands of a native 
minister.^ 

Clive was not a great statesman like Hastings ; for, though 
he knew how to find expedients for overcoming 
AnguJ Indian when there was no time for hesitation, 

history. hj fouiided 110 lasting political system. But he 
will live in history as the Founder of our Indian 
Empire. Not onl}^ was he the first of the builders of three 
generations who laboured at the imperial fabric, like the families 
of workmen whoj. from father to son, reared the cathedrals of the 
Middle Age ; but ho was in some sort its architect also. Here 
too the analogy holds good. There wore more architects than 
one ; and all did not follow the same style. But Clive, though 
he would only lay the foundation himself, forecast in his mind 
the nature of ^the pile. He foresaw that, with or against their 
wlII, his successors would have to extend its dimensions.*^ 

The years that followed Clive's departure were years of 
misery for the peojde of Bengal, and of shame for 
cf]ve?s^stftni English'. The jiystera of divided government 
St^jvernmtnt. established by Clive had no vitality. The native 
administrators oppressed the peasants, and embezzled 
the revenues : the servants of the Company found it profitable 
to connive at the^>e abuses, and neglected the in- 
terests of their masters. At last the Directors 
Hastings, appointed Warren Hastings Governor of Bengal, 
and apxiealcd to him to rescue their affairs from 

destruction. 

Hastings soon justified the confidence which had been reposed 
in him. He snapped the rotten clffiin that bound his masters in 
mock allegiance to the Mogul Emperor, and proclaimed them to 
be, what they really were, independent lords of Bengal. He 
transferred the internal administration from a native 
measures, minister to the servants of the Company. He 
created a system of police, justice, and revenue, 
w'hich it is easy for doctrinaires to revile, but which was the 
best that could .have been devised under the circumstances of 

^ Sir G. Aitchisor/s Treaties^ Engagenmnts^ and Sunn-nds^ vol. i. pp. 00-69. 

® Sir J. Malcolm's Political History of Indiaj vol. ii. pp. 16-20. 
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the time. By hiring out^the Company’s battalions to the Vizier 
of Ouclh for the suppression of the turbulent Afghans Avho 
tyrannised over Kohilkhqjid, he crippled a dangerous 
neighbour, and placc<J,four huifdred thousand pounds 
to the credit of his employers. Suddenly, however, the work in 
which he took such pride was rudely interrupted. The abuses 
which he had begun to remedy had roused the attention of 
English statesmen to Indian aflairs ; and the Regulating Act of 
1773, which placed the Government of Brit^h 
India in the hands of a Governor-General and a ung 
Council of four, with power ovqi* the other Presi- 
dencies of Bcnjnbay and Madras, and established a supreme^ court 
of judicature at Calcutta, independent of the Council, was the 
fruit of their laboiu's. Hastings was the first Governor-General. 
The now constitution, while it left the entire load of responsi- 
bility upon his shoulders, gave him no more power than any of his 
colleagues.^ This radical <lefect became apparent when Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis, the three Councillors^Arho had been sent 
out from home, arrived : tfor they at once bdgAn a career of 
factious opposition to their chief. This notorious 
triumvirate threw the affairs of the other Presi- 
dencics into confusion by their rash interference, 
postponed all important business to a malicious Francis.' 
investigation into the ^ past acts of the Governor- 
General, and encouraged the natives to bring accusations against 
him, and despise his authorify. The people of Bengal bad come 
to regard his cause as lost, when, by t^c bold stroke of bringing 
a counter-charge against the infamous'’ Brahmin, Nuncomar, the 
foremost of these unscrupulous accusers, he recovered his position, 
and discomfited liis colleagues, ^^iincomar was executed by the 
sentence of the Chief Justice, Impey. At the sight of his 
ignominious dexith, every Hindu trembled, and began to regard 
Hastings as a man to whom all must bow. So long, indeed, as 
Hastings was outvoted at the council -table, he could cany into 
ofiect none of those great measiires for the benefit of India and 
the establishment of British power which he had long contem- 
plated : but, strong in the love and trust of the English com- 
munity, ho could and did do something to check the rash folly 

^ Hastings, as ho l)imscA'explain«fc'.iii his Memoirs rclati^p to the date of India^ 
pp. 164-7, in some measure remedied this defect hy disobeying his instructions 
when he thought it requisite, whatever his personal risk might be. 
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of his colleagues ; and he waited for his triumph ’with a patience 
which was thrown into stronger relief by his burning enthusiasm 
for the public service. His triumph came at last. 

He recovers death of Monso.! left lum supremo. And, 
pow^r!^'^” though Francis had poisoned the minds of the 
ministers ^against him, and the Directors, who had 
supported him in his earlier measures, had withdrawn their 
favour, there was a crisis at hand which forbade them to super- 
sede him. Tt^oy recognised the genius of the man whom they 
hads persecuted, and allowed him to save them. 

At that time the fame of *Eiigland had sunk to its nadir. 
Twenty j'cars before it had risen to its zenith. Lel^, philosophical 
historians search as'' deep as they will for the general causes 
which had wrought this change. To plain understandings the 
explanation is clear enough. Pitt had ruled in 1758; but in 
1778 Lord North was the chief of a Government that could not 
rule. America and half Europe were banded against England ; 
but India was the i:.ock against which the storm broke in vain ; 
for India was futed by a man who jeined to the fiery zeal of a 
Pitt the calmness of a Marlborough. 

Two great dangers the Governor-General saw and repelled. 
Hearing that the French were about to league 
the^rnpirer thcmselvcs with the' Mardthas for the overthrow 
of our einj)ire, he showed Jiis knowledge of the 
temper of Asiatics by striking the first blow, sending an army 
1779 across India through unknown country to humble 
the Mardthg. power. And, when Hyder,> the 
usurping ruler of Mysore"*, carried his arms to the environs of 
Madras, and the feeble Presidency trembled before the power 
which its rashness had provoked, be lost not a 
moment in despatching reinforcements under Eyre 
Cooto, who rescued Southern India by the victory of Porto 
Novo. 

But even Hastings could not save an empire without money ; 
and the Company’s treasury waj nearly empty. To replenish 
it, he demanded a contribution from Chait Singh, the so-called 
Raja of Benares, a tributary of the Company, following a custom 
which superior powers in India had ever observed. Chait Singh, 
however, showed no alacrity to come to aid of his over-lord ; 
and, to punish hilh for his delay afid evasion, 'Hastings went in 
person to Benares, to exact from him a heavy fine. But the 
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few English soldiers .whyra he took with him were unprovided 
with ammunition, and Imdly commanded. For a time Hastings 
was checked by insurrection : but it was speedily repressed by 
the English troops ^who, in* their enthusiastic love for him, 
hastened up from the nearest posts to his rescue, and was pun- 
ished by the deposition of the Eaja and increase 
of the tribute duo from his successor. Still, more 
money was sorely needed ; and Hastings, in his extremity, looked 
to Oudh, the Vizier of which province, squandering his revenues 
uj)on his own pleasures, hfid long neglected to pay an English 
brigade which protected him. • The money was 
obtained by qpnfiscating the hoarded treasures of the 
late Vizier, which the Begams of Oudh, the mother and grand- 
mother of the reigning prince, had unlawfully retained. 

These dealings of Hastings with the Eaja of Benares and 
the Begams of Oudh formed the subject of two 
of the charges brought against him at the famous agam^him. 
trial in Westminster Hall. It would he imjtossilde 
in a chapter like this to aiter into a detailed examination ^of 
the justice of those charges, or the general morality of his 
administration. It will be enough to say that no other than 
that policy which Burke held up to execration could have 
sailed the empire in the most momentous crisis through which 
it has ever passed ; an<J that those udio condemn the morality 
of that policy must not shrink from the inevitable conclusion 
that the empire which has ^3cen charged with the mission of 
civili«iiig India, and which gives England her great title to 
respect among the nations of Europe, was erected, could oulj^ 
have been erected upon a basis of iniquity. But men are 
slowly beginning to see that the views of Hastings’s policy 
which Burke, in bitter but honest hatred, and Francis, in the 
malice of disappointed ragt^ disseminated, arc untrue. The 
genius of Clarendon* taught four geneiations of Englishmen to 
detest the name of the hero who had saved their liberties. 
The fate of Hastings has been ^milar. But the day will come 
when, in the light of a more extended knowledge of the history 
of British India, his political morality will be vindicated.^ 

^ It liaa been vindicated since the first edition of this book was published. 
See Sir J. Stephen’s Tfie of Nuncomar and Die Impeachment of Sir Elijah 
Impey^ Sir J. Stracheyfe Ucmings aruP the Eohilla U ar. an# Mr. O. W. Forrest’s 
Selections from, the Letters^ Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in Die 
Foreign Department qf the Government qf India, 177*2-1735. 
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The resignation of Hastings marks, the close of the third act 
in the drama* of Anglo-Indian history. Clive had 
been forced by the quarrel thrust upon him to 
realise Diipleix's imperial visions. ** He had- founded an empire. 
It was left to Hastings to create a government, and to organise 
and set on foot its nuij'erous branches. He had conceived, more- 
over, and had begun to carry out the idea of grouping the 
native states in alliance round the power of England, which 
had practically, taken the place of the effete Mogul empire, 
and was therefore bound to take upon itself the duties, and 
yield* the protection expected bj all natives from the Paramount 
Power. ij 

But this great idea Avas destined to be forgotten for a time. 
The malignant influence of Francis had borne its fruit. At 
home men cried out /Igainst the policy of Hastings ; 
and Lord Cornwallis ^ was sent out to inaugurate a 
reign of peace and non-intervention, and armed 
with that power of cicting on his own responsibility, even against 
th^ judgement of bis Council, which <Hastings had sought for in 
vain. He tried to carry out the wishes of his masters : but, 
though he was a man of peace, he was not a man to look on 
tamely while a new enemy arose to threaten our 

Tippoo. power. The great tlyder had left a son Tippoo, 
who inherited some of his father\s ability, and all 
his love of aggrandisement ami hatred of the English. Pro- 
voked by an attack which be had made on an ally of the 
British Government, Cornwallis resolved to punish him,* and, 
after an unlucky cjimpaign conducted by his 
generals, went in person to the seat of war, fought 
his way to the gates of Seringapatam, and there 
dictated terms of peace. 

Influenced by public opinion and* by that strong disinclination 
to all extension of territory w^hich the Directors had already 
begun to show,‘^ he only crippled the Sultan when he should 
have destroyed him. Such a hs^if-hearted policy bore its natural 

^ After the resignation of Hastings, Maepherson served o,g locum tmeiis until 
the arrival of Cornwall^. There were several other instanco.s in which* owing to 
an interval between the departure of one Governor- General and the arrival of his 
successor, a Company’s servant wixh obliged to hqUl the reiii.s of government 
temporarily ; but I hAve not thought it nectssary to alhidcito them in the text. 

^ The Oornvjallui CorrespondeTice^ vol. ii. pp. 144, 158 ; M. Wilks’s UiaU of 
Myaovr, vol. iii, pp. 251-2. 
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fruit. The evil day was only put off ; for a few years later 
Welleeley was forced to annihilate Ti*ppoo's power at a cost of 
blood and treasure winch would have been saved if he had been 
disarmed in time. tBut the Directors shrank from becoming 
emperors ; for they feared that, by so doing, they would suffer 
as merchants. 

ITic aim of Cornwallis^s policy was to maintain the peace 
of India by the old-fashioned European plan of preserving a 
balance of power among the chief states. The 
theory of the balance of power, however, takes 
for granted in individual states, *if not unselfishness, 
at least vsoni0 sort of fellow-feeling suitable the members of a 
family of nations, some serious desire to keep ,the bonds of peace 
intact. But among the powers of India* these ^conditions were 
wholly wanting. Their polifical education was not sufficiently 
advanced for them to understand that, even for nations, pure 
selfishness cannot be expedient. Cornwalli:? saw clearly enough 
that the English Government ought to stand in tjie place of the 
father of this family of ^nations: but it was reserved for a 
greater ruler to see that the family must, for some time and for 
their own good, be treated not as intelligent adults, but as dis- 
orderiy and deceitful children* 

The war with Tippoo %vas the central event of Cornwallis s 
foreign policy. His reign is equally remeni))ered 
for the judicial and fiscal ri^iorms wffiich ho carried 
out. The English had hitherto been content to 
folloV the old Mogul system for tlje collection of the land- 
revenue of Bengal. Uiuler that system, the privilege of collect- 
ing the revenue had been from time to time put up to auction 
to native collectors, who were known as Zamindars : but no 
attempt had been made to ascertain and definitely fix the 
amount which the cultivatofs might fairly be called upon to pay . 
As, however, under this system, the revenue was collected in a 
very irregular and unsatisfactory manner, the Directors instructed 
Cornwallis to introduce some reform. The result was the 
famous Permanent Settlement, by which the Zamindars were 
raised to the position of landlords, and engaged 
in return to ])av a fixed annual rent -charge to the Govern- 
ment. ^ ^ 

The Permanent Settlement was a sad blander. Cornwallis 
had indeed tried to learn something about the landed interests 
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with which ho had to deal : but he did not realise the vast 
extent and intricacy of the subject. Preoccupied by English 
ideas of land tenure, his mind was too narrow and too destitute 
of sympathetic force to seize the dhtion th»t a different set of 
ideas might prevail in India ; and he therefore naturally leaped 
to the conclusion that, «,s the Zamlnddrs wore the highest class 
connected with land, they either were, or ought to be con- 
stituted landed proprietors.^ The result of his action may be 
told in a few iHprds. The inferior tenants derived from it no 
benefit whatever. The Zamlnddrs again and again failed' to pay 
their rent^harges ; and their estates were sold for the benefit of 
the Government. • 

Though CorniYallis was not a ruler of the first rank, in one 
respect at, least he left his mark upon the Indian 
CoTOwaiiis?^ service. He would nbt countenance jobbery, even 
when Koyal petitioners asked favours of him ; and 
he tried to remove the temptations to corruption to "which the 
Company's servants •wore exposed, and to raise their standard 
of efficiency, by endeavouring to pit^cure for them adequate 
salaries. 

Cornwallis was succeeded by Sir John Shore, a conscientious 
Sir John Shore official, w^o had worked his way^ step 

Non-mterven. ‘ by Step, to thc head of the Government, but whose 
dread of responsibility made him unfit to rule. The 
great political event of his administration was a war between the 
Mardthas and the Nizam. The Mardthas were the aggressors : 
the Nizam was an ally; of the British, and importunately 
pressed them for the assistance to which he was morally entitled; 
but Shore was afraid to depart a hair's-breadth from the policy 
of neutrality which his masters had prescribed. The result 
was that the Nizam was completely beaten, and lost all con- 
fidence in the English, whose allmnce had proved to be a 
sham ; while the power of the Mardthas was unduly exalted, 

^ “ According to English ideas someone must bo proprietor, and with him a 
settlement should most properly be made ; but wo did not for a long time see 
that different parties may have different degrees of interest without altogether 
ejfcluding others, and hence the long discussions on tho (luestion who were the^ 
actual proprietors, when in fact the contending parties had different but con- 
sistent interests in the same land — Government as rent receivers, Zemindars as 
delegates of Government, and the communities as h^/ing possession and entire 
management of the soj.” — Sir George Campl^elfs Modern hidia and Us Govern- 
merU, pp. 301-2. See also C. Raikes's Mes on the North -Western Provinces 
0 / India, pp. 41-64, 

r 
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and for years their turbijjence and greed caused anxiety to the 
Paramount Power. 

In 1798 Shore was*succeedcd by Lord Mornington, better 
known by his lateip) title oi Marquess Wellesley, 
a young Irish peer who had already distinguished vJeuesiey. 
himself by an elaborate speech in which he had 
thundered against the French Kevolution, and pleaded for the 
continued prosecution of the anti-Gallican crusade. The appoint- 
ment was made not a moment too soon; for another great 
crisis in Anglo-Indian history was at hand, and, if Shore had 
remained in office much longer^ the empire might have* been 
lost. « 

The European war was at its height. ^Kapolcon was in the 
full tide of success, and had extended his views of 
conquest to Asia. If he had triumphed in Eg^'^pt, 
and pushed on into India, the leading native states 
would probably have wclcomcfl his arrival. Our allies, the 
Nizam and the Nawab of the Carnatic, wer*' not to be depended 
upon. The one, as has been shown, had bccorfe*^estranged from 
us, and now put his trust in a strong force, officered by French- 
men, which he kept in his pay. The other ivas unable to govern 
his o^n country, and, so far from helping us, was continually 
asking for our aid. Tippod was intriguing against us with 
every prince who wouhl listen to him. llating us with all the 
force of Mahomedan bigotry, inherited enmity, and the thirst of 
vengeance, ho was only waiting an opportunity to attack us. 
The^Mardthas would have been not loss dangerous if they had 
not been disunited : but, as it w’as, their foremost chief, Daulat 
Edo Sindhia, was gaining power every day, and, like the Nizam, 
had an army, officered by Frenchmen, in his service. These 
very French adventurers were a separate source of danger. 
They had the disgrace of old defeats to wipe out, and visions of 
conquest to gratify. Dupleix, Bussy, and Lally had been 
frustrated in tlieir open endeavours to create a Franco-Indian 
empire : but there was a lurking danger not less formiddblo in 
the presence of General Perron at the head of Sindhians 
^battalions. 

Wellesley saw the danger, and faced it. The conduct of 
Tippoo, who rashly allowed it to be known that OA^ert.hrow 
he had sent an embassy to Mauritius to ask for of Tippoo. 
French aid, gave him the opportunity of striking the first 
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'blow. Ho instantly demanded guarantees for the preservation 
of peace. Eager to gain time, Tippoo evaded the 
demand until Wellesley’s patience was worn out. 
Converting the nominal alliance ofrthe Niz^m into an effective 
reality by disarming his French contingent and substituting for 
it a British force, Wellesley directed the armies of Bombay and 
Madras, strengthened by a native contingent furnished by the 
Nizam, to converge upon Scringapatara. After a short and 
1799 ui\|formly successful campaign, the Sultan’s capital 
was won ; and he himself fell in the assault. His 
sons were pensioned olf, and l^pt in honourable confinement, 
while the representative of the old Hindu dynasty, ^hich IJyder 
had displaced, was pfoclaimed as Kaja of a portion of the con- 
quered country. * The remainder was divided between the 
British Government and the Nizam, whoso share was afterwards 


ajipropriated to the payment of an additional subsidiary force 
which was to be kept in his service. Finally, the government 
of the restored dym^ty of Mysore was placed under the friendly 
supervision of Sn^English Resident. # 

The overthrow of Tippoo, which re-established British prestige, 
gave a blow to the hopes of the French, and struck 
mtoiey. terror into the minds of aggressive native princes, 
was the key-stone of * Wellesley’s policy. Th*c aim 
of that policy may be described as the^ establishment of the 
supremacy* of the British power for the joint licnefit of the 
British and of the people of India, * The native powers were to 
be grouped in alliance round the central power of the British 
Government, which was tt> defend them at their own cost, and, 
in some cases, to administer their civil affaii’s or those of a part 
of their territories as well, in others merely to reserve the right 
of interference. In other words, Wellesley, strengthened by the 
authority and resources which had l^en denied to Hastings, set 
himself to develop the far-reaching conception which the latter 
had originated. The grand idea of pressing this consolidated 
Anglo-Indian Empire into the •service of the British Empire 
itself, and forcing it to take its part in the overthrow of 
Napoleon, was Wellesley’s own. 

Let us see how he worked it out. A treaty which he had 

October 1800 Nizain^ had bound him to 

’ * defeftd that prince Against the • attacks of the 

Mardthas. With the view of taming this restless people. 
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Wellesley tried to draw, their nominal head, the Peshwa, Bdji* 
Rdo, within the circle of subsidiary alliance.^ The reluctance 
of this prince to surfender his independence was at last over- 
come hy bis fear #f Jeswafit Kilo Holkar, a rising Maratha 
chieftain, whose family name is so often mentioned 
in connexion with that of Sindhia. Th^ treaty of 
Basaein marked the change in the Peshwa’s condition. But 
Sindhia and the Maratha Ilaja of Berar, who 
feared that they too would have subsidiary 
alliances forced upon them, and no longer be 
idlowed to prey upon their waker neighbours, resented the 
treatment of their nominal hcixd, and compelled 

- , ’ , • ^ ^ Maratha war. 

the Crovernor-General to conquer Inem. It was 
in the war by whicli this conquest w^s achieved that the 
name of his brother, .Arthur Wellesley, first 
became famous. 

Ilolkar, Avho held aloof from his brother chiefs, might have 
escaped, if his invincilde love of plunder hail not brought upon 
him the wrath of Wcllesle^^ : but the Ciinipaign tor ^ ^ 

his reduction was chetpiered by more than one 
disaster ; and he was not finally subdued till after Wellesley 
bad Igft India. 

Thus one power after another was drawn into the number 
of dependent states. • Unhappily, however, Web 
lesley had neglected one nire opportunity which 
the fortune of war had thrown in his wa}". In Emperor, 
the Campaign against Sindhia, Delhi had fallen into 
our hands ; and Wellesley had been called upon to decide the 
Emperor’s fate. Though the power of the Great Mogul had 
long faded away, his title still attracted the superstitious 
veneration of the natives ; and fifty years later it was the spell 
that drew successive armie^of mutineers to the focus of Delhi. 
If, instead of perpetuating this phantom dynasty, W’elleslcy had 
boldly proclaimed that his Government had succeeded to its rights, 
an element which was to give strength and a show of dignity to the 
Indian Mutiny might have been destroyed. The native states were 
-ready enougli to claim the protection of our Paramount Power. 
They would have repaid it for this protection by their attach- 

^ For some remarks on tlic snbskli.ary alliance system sc(3 my article on 
** Wellesley," in the )Vestmi7ister Review of April, 18S0. 
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Snent, if it had not shrunk from avowing itself to be what it 
was.^ 

Three years before, Wellesley had applied the same principle 
that inspired his Mardtha policy to his dealings 
with Oudh. That country lay directly in the path 
of any invader who might meditate an attack on 
the British possessions from the north-west ; and a conqueror 
might have easily overrun it on his march, for its Government 
was powerless, nnd its army was a rabble. Wellesley converted 
it from a source of weakness into a bulwark of the British 
provinces by his favourite method. The Vizier 
was obljged to accept an English subsidiary force, 
and to cede a large portion of his territory for its support. 
But one great evil sprang from this arrangement. The govern- 
ment of Oudh was even then tho^ worst in India. The Vizier 
wasted part of his revenues in shameful self-indulgence, and 
hoarded the rest. The farmers of the revenue extorted from 
the peasantry ^11 that they could ; and the latter toiled on, 
barely supporting life on the remnadt of their earnings which 
the policy, not the humanity of their masters allowed them. 
Wellesley, however, shrank ,from interfering in the internal 
administration. The Vizier^s officers were therefore supported 
in their exactions by British bayonets. Wellesley ^s excuse is 
that, distrusted fis ho was by the Directors, he did not feel him- 
self strong enough to assume the government of the country, which 
was the only way of remedying its unhappy condition. Ho doubt- 
less expected that his successors would soon be forced to takft this 
final step. For more than fifty years, however, it was not taken. 

The Nawabs of Tanjore, of Surat, and of the Carnatic were 
1799 1800 1801 transfer the administration of their 

Tanjore, Surat, territories to the British Government, and to con- 
andtheCar- ’ tont themselves with liberal pensions and high- 
sounding titles. 

WJiile the consolidation of the English power in India went 
on apace, Wellesley carried out his idea of making it a living 
jgQj element of the British Empire by sending an 
Red Sea expe- expeditionary force up the Red Sea to co-operate 
dition. expulsion of the French from Egjrpt. 

If the force di^ nothing else, ^it at least showed how a 

^ Sec an interesting lecture by Mr. S. J. Owen, entitled “Anglo-Indian Rule 
historically considered.*’ [But see also App. W.] 
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strong ruler had been able to develop the resources of India, 
and how he could turn thftm to account. 

Such was Wellcslejr’s external policy. The same imperial 
spirit which had animated \f, breathed through 
every part of his acBninistration. For the bene- views ana 
volence with which he regarded the natives of India Wellesley, 
did not lead him to contemplate the pos^bility of 
gi’anting them self-government. HivS ideal was that they should 
be rule(l for their OAvn good l)y an all-powerful despot, and that 
the despot should take him for his model. JN'or wfre they to be 
governed solely for their own go(jd. I'hey were to repay the 
caro of their rulers by commiinmating to them the benefit of 
their commerctal resoiu'ces. Fondly hoping that he could infuse 
something of his own enthusiasm into his emi)ioycrs, Wellesley 
urged them to develop these resources by the encouragement of 
private trade, and to recede, ‘if only a few steps, from the selfish 
position of monopolists. But it was in vain foi* this enthusiastic 
Governor to expect a trading company to sympathise with his 
far-reaching views. The anomaly which suffered ti4ia to be ruled 
from Leadenhall Street was already evident. • 

It was the sagacity which enabled Wellesley to foresee the 
direction which imperial progress must take, and the energy with 
which he hastened that progrcs», that gave a special character to 
his reign. He saw that endless disturbances must be looked for 
until the English shouM become supremo : it is his ny^rit that 
he did not adopt the half-mtasures which would have pleased 
his masters, but boldly and uncompromisingly ciirriod out his 
views to their logical conclusion. Ni> ruler was ever better 
served ; but few rulers have had in the same degree the 
enthusiasm which inspires others, anfl the charm which wins 
their personal devotion. Generals like Arthur Wellesley, and 
Lake, and Harris, diplomatists like Malcolm and Barry Close 
worked out his designs ; ainf all worked for tlie love of him 
whom they served. 

When he had gone, however, the great work which he* had 
token up was again interrupted ; for his successor could only see 
its momentary disadvantages, and, lacked the foresight which 
could wait for its final triumph. The Directors wore tired of 
costly victories, and looked about for a ruler who would spare 
their army, and replenfih their treasuiy. In ati evil hour for 
his reputation, the aged Cornwallis, broken as he was by toil 

c 
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and disease, was persuaded to go out once more. As far as 
he could, he reversed Wellesley’s policy, and 
‘ Second admin- Hicditated the withdrawal of the British protection 
Cornwallis* those States to^which Wellesley had extended 

it. Ho did all this in the pur^t spirit of humanity ; 
for he believed that Wellesley’s interference had been unjust. 
But, happily for Indi;^> and for himself, he died little more than 
two months after his arrival. 

His successor, Sir George Barlow, carried out his views. 

He aimed at extricating his employers, <at any cost, 
fi’om the temporary financial embarrassment into 
wdiich the jiolicy W Wellesley had plunged them, 
and complacently declared his conviction that Kto would best 
promote the security of the British Government by leaving the 
rajas free to quarrel* among themselves. This ignoble policy 
bore its inevitable fruit when the strong began to prey upon 
the weak, and when the natives of India cried out that the 
Paramount Power, which was bound to keep the peace, w'as 
shirking its *’e?5pdhsibilities. Still more appalling examines, 
however, were needed to convince the home authorities of the 

Lord Mint© policy. Ill 1807 they sent out 

^ Lord Minto to succeed Barlow, and to walk in his 

footsteps. When, however, the new Governor-General came to 
survey the political prospect from Calcutta, he began gradually 
to unlearn the opinions which he had "held so confidently at 
home. Without being a ruler of the first order, ho was a 
sensible and firm, though moderate statesman, who had not 
indeed the high couragerand the rare fearlessness of responsi- 
bility which can initiate a great policy, and execute it in spite 
of the remonstrances of a timid or ignorant directory, but who 
might bo trusted to fall into no weakness which would compro- 
mise the dignity of his government ; and, though his reign was 
undistinguished by any event that sfcrves as a land-mark in Anglo- 
Indian history, it witnessed some useful measures for the mainten- 
ance of internal peace and for the repression of French ambition, 
and is interesting as the transftion period which preceded the 
final realisation of Wellesley’s views by the Marquess of Hastings. 

Immediately after his arrival, he was struck by the anarchy 
which Barlow’s inaction had encouraged among 
Bundcikhand. freebooting chiefs of B^ndeJJthand, a part of 

which country the Peshwa had ceded to Wellesley for the sup- 
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port of his subsidiary force. Ho instantly sent an army to 
punish their insolence ; •and, having thus done something to 
restore internal order ^to India, he prepared to meet a danger 
which threatened it from wi^out. The famous Ranjit Singh, 
who had already ftnished down the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
was eager to extend his power by subjugating 
their brethren on our side of the Sutlij. The 
Governor-General saw the danger: but his task in meeting it 
was a complicated one ; for, while repressing Puinjit’s thirst 
for aggrandisement, he had also to persuade hifn to refuse a 
passiige through his territoiics to the French, who were believed 
to be still meditating an invasion of India. His choicQ of an 
ambassador revealed the .same knowledge of •character that had 
shown itself in Wellesley's advancement of Malcolm. For it was 
Charles Metcalfe who curbed the amlhtion of Ranjit Singh. 

Minto's dealings with the Afghan freebooter, Amir Khan, 
showed how his aw^aking zeal for imperialism was 
moderated by his fear of the Directors’ displccTSure. 

This man, who had been a companion of Hofkav in 
his plundering raids, had attacked the Raja of Nagpur;^ aild, 
when Minto interfered for the protection of his ally, he apologised 
to his masters for this display of energy by representing it as a 
necessary step for the preventioii of a dangerous alliance between 
two Mahomedan rulers like the Amir and the Nizam. When, 
however, the baffled Amfr invaded Rdjputilna to give his predatory 
followers the plunder without*which they could not live, Minto 
dared not interfere ; and more victims wei'e sacrificed to the idol 
of non-intervention. • 

Outside India, however, the Governor-General found a field 
for his energy in which ho might move secure of 
the Directors’ approval ; for here the object was, conquest of 
not to spend money on the protection of distressed and J.'iva. 
dependents, but to pi;otect thS Company’s commerce 
from the French privateers which infested the Indian Ocean. 
By the capture of Mauritius, which had served as a depdt for 
the plunder they had thus acquired, and by the isio. 
conquest of Java, which they had wu'ested from 
the Dutch, Minto completed his scheme of defence against 
Napoleon. 

^ By this title tlie farmer Raja of Serar had been kuowif since his subjection 
by Wellesley. 
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He was succeeded hy a statesman who, like him, came to 
India strongly prejudiced against the policy of 
Lord Ha^stings. Wollcslcy, but, when he found out his mistake, 
threw himself, in a ipiore daring spirit, into the 
task of developing that policy. It was the discovery of the 
evil wrought hy the Pinddris that caused this sudden change 
in Lord Hastings’s views. Those notorious marauders had, in 
former days, often followed in the train of the Mardthas ; and 
now, roving about the country in armed bands, plundered, 
destroyed, and massacred on their own account. The Directors, 
who could not, like Lord Hastings, see for themselves what the 
state of India was, refused to listen to him when he insisted 
that the evil mustO)e rooted out. But Lord Hastings found 
another way of serving the impracticable court. Some twelve 
years before, Wellesley had made, a commercial treaty with the 
Gurkhas of Nepdl, but, tindiug it impossible to keep at peace 
with them, had broken off all relations in 1804. Since then 
the Gurkhas had been steadily encroaching upon British 
territory along 4he lino of frontier north of Hindustan, in 
defiance, or rather in contempt of the mild remonstrances of 
Barlow and his successor. At last, however, even Minto had 
been provoked to send an ultimatum ; and Hastings promptly 
followed it up by another. If it had been sent in time, the 
w’ar which followed might have been averted; for, even after 
the long experience which they had had oT our meek forbearance, 
there was not unanirfiity in the Gurkha council 
" whicli decided to fight. Lord Hastings had to 

wait long for his triumph; for of four generals whom he sent 
at the head of separate columns to invade Nepdl all but one 
failed, and the Gurkhas were enemies to be respected. But 
the veteran Ochterlony, who had studied war under Eyre Coote, 
atoned for the failures of his colleagues. Fortress after fortress 
fell before him as he climbed the Himalayias ; and at last the 
cfipture of the crowning stronghold of Malaun decided the war. 

The Gurkhas sued or peace, and were obliged to 
surrender the districts of which they had robbed us, 
and to cede some valuable mountain territory. 

Meanwhile the unchecked insolence of the Pind^-ris had 
Subjection of ^^^ched its height. Fresh from his triumph in the 
thePmtiaris north, Lord Hasting* resolfed to chastise them. 
Mftrathas. In the firmiioss of his righteous resolve he would 
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have risked any official displeasure : but in fact he was not 
forced to disobey his instructions ; for the stories of pillage 
and murder which had^ reached home caused a reaction of feeling 
which called for the destruc^on of the predatory hordes. An 
unexpected difficult^ however, presented itself. The Mardthas 
sympathised with the Pinddris ; and they had still some power 
for evil. The treaty of Bassein had not Crushed the Peshwa's 
restless ambition, or destroyed the irregular but mischievous 
attachment of his feudatories. Ho was discovered to ])e conspir- 
ing with the Pinddris, with Sindhia, and Arith Holkar for the 
restoration of his supremacy, and the sul)version of our power. 

There is no more intricate page in Indian history t^an that 
which descriBes his intrigues and the measures by which they 
were baffled. Fortunately Elphinstono, the* Eesident at his 
Court, was a man Avho coidd ^thread the nnost confused mazes 
of Mardtha treachery. AAA^are of Avliat was passing in the 
Peshwa’s mind, he sought to checkmate him by a 
treaty which bound him to cede territory and for- 
bear from all coinmuuicarion with any PoAVor •but our own. 
Sindhia and Amir Khan, to each of AA^hom the Pinddris loolfed 
foi* help, Avere likcAvise bound over to keep the peace ; and the 
robbers themselves Avero hunted doAvn by our soldiers, 
while those who escaped the British bayonets were 
massacred by the exasperated villagers Avliom they had perse- 
cuted. Aleanwhile, Sfridhia and Amir Khan had a^lhered to 
their engagements : but tht Peshwa and Holkar had turned 
traitors ; and the Raja of Kdgpur had joined them. One after 
another the treacherous princes avcfc punished. 

Defeated at Sitabaldi, the Raja of Nagpur ffed ; and 
his territories passed under the nominal rule of a boy Raja, in 
Avhose name an English Resident established a wise administra- 
tion. The army of Holkar. for he himself was only its tool, 
was beaten by Malcglm on the field of Mchidpur ; and Holkar 
was obliged to I'eceivo a subsidiary force, Avhile his administra- 
tion was left to his ministers, Avho Averc to act under the adAuce 
of a British Resident. But it would have been madness to treat 
the Peshwa with such leniency. While ho retained a A^estige of 
authority, there Avould have been a constant temptation to the 
Mardtha chieftains to rally round him. His lands 
were therefore ^neSed, and his suzerainty^AAMs 
annihilated ; but ho himself received from tlie British Govern- 
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ment that generous liberality which has done so much to 
reconcile their fallen foes to the inevitjfble loss of power. 

Thus, by the final overthrow of that Hydra-headed Empire, 
which, for more thfj.n a century and a half, had 
disturl)ed the peace of India® Lord Hastings had 
completed the development of Wellesley’s policy, 
and had proclaimed by his deeds to the people of India that 
the Paramount Power, from which they expected protection, 
was able to aftbrd it. lie had done more than this. Despising 
the vulgar cry that the ignorance of the natives was the best 
security of our rule, for he knew that no justification could be 
pleaded for a rule supported by such means, he had promoted 
the establishment of native schools and native jouAals, and thus 
encouraged the p^iople to take advantage of the peace which he 
had given them. * 

This able man was succeeded by a Governor of another 
stamp. Lord Amherst’s reign is remembered as 
Lord Amherst. ^b’st Burmese war : but he himself 

First Bunuttbe i, almost forgottcn. T,'}iis war, like that with the 
Gurkhas, was caused by the aggression of a barbar- 
ous people, which, encouraged by years of tamo endurance, 
culminated in an invasion of British territory : but here the 
resemblance ended. The Gurklms had been the most formid- 
able warriors that we had ever encountered : the Burmese were 
the most contemptible. Nothing but thb unhealthiness of their 
climate and the military strength* of their territory made their 
reduction difficult. But thevso obstacles were overcome ^y the 
force which nvas sent to Kangoon, and which, after 
ib2o! ^ year's’ campaign, fought its Avay to Ava, the 
Burmese caj)ital, and dictated a peace which secured 
the cession of Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim. 

The one other important event of this administi-ation revealed 
the weakness of Amherst, and gave a fresh ilhis- 
oSiteriouT^ tratiori of the impracticability of non-intervention. 
• The Raja of Bhurtpore, a state which Wellesley had 

brought under British protection, died, and left his throne to an 
infant son. But it was rare indeed in those days for a helpless 
heir to be allowed to enter peaceably upon his 
rights. A cousin of the young Raja seized the 
Government. Ochtcrlony, who ^was then Itesident at Delhi, 
saw in this act of violence the seeds of a war which might con- 
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vulse Central India, and took upon himself the responsibility of 
ordering a force to pit)cced towards Bhurtpore. Amherst 
countermanded its advance, and reprimanded the old general 
for his undue assumption of ^authority. It was not to be ex- 
pected that a soldiet-statesman of fifty years’ standing should 
submit to such an affront as this. Ochtorlony resigned his post. 
But Amherst presently repented of his eft-or ; and 
the capture of Bhurtpore pixt an end to a general Bhurtporo. 
uneasiness amongst the native princes, who were 
not yet habituated to our supremacy, and had hien excited by 
the strange news that a British army was waging war upon the 
opposite side of the Bay of BengSl. 

After thif there was a hollow peace in ihe land for twelve 
years ; for the principle of non-intervention, was 
in the ascendant, and the English Residents at ventio^^ 
native courts were forbidden *to interfere with the 
princes at the very sUige in their political progress when they 
most needed wise counsel and restraining discipline. 

Lord William Bentinck, m Iio succeeded Amhbrst in BoutiLckl^”' 
1828, was the very man to carry out the theories • 

of Indian government that prevailed in England, and give a last 
convincing proof of their falseness. A pattern Liberal states- 
man of the nineteenth century, overflowing with benevolence 
towards the natives, he was taught by the bitter lessons of seven 
years that, in dealing* with Asiatics, hiimanitarianisjn is not 
humanity. A series of disjiiited successions, the curse of that 
era of Indian history, called for British interference : but Ben- 
tinck* invariably refused to interfere until his inaction had pro- 
duced its inevitable results, anarchy and massacre. We might 
wonder that he was so slow to learn from experience, if we did 
not know how hard it is to wrench oneself free from the in- 
fluence of a cherished theory. Two instances in which his 
reluctant interference wrou^t a political change call for special 
mention. 

In Mysore, the boy Raja whom W’’ellesley had set up, after 
the overthrow of Tippoo, had b?en allowed to take the govern- 
ment into his own hands after twelve years of tolerably suc- 
cessful rule by his native minister under the friendly 
supervision of an English Resident. The Raja’s 
government was intolerable ; and, after the Resident 
had warned him again and again without effect, his subjects took 
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the remedy into their own hands, and revolted. But these 
miserable rebels were repressed by our arms, be- 
cause, forsooth, the Rija was a protected prince. 
Bentinck talked of perpetuating^ the Hindu Government with 
more effectual restrictions on the Kaja’s ^ower, but ended by 
doing nothing ; and the people suffered without redress until in 
1833 the English Itesident became a Commissioner, and the 
country y)ccame virtually a British province. The Kaja of 
Coorg, the nephew of a prince who had been a cordial ally of 
the English ki their wars with Tippoo, made himself notorious 
by the savage cruelty with which he treated his subjects. Even 
Bentinck’s theories were not jAGof against this test: but, while 
he desired to reb'eye the people, he was still anx^ious that they 
should remain iipder the rule of a native Ibija, and was only 
1 S 34 persuaded to annex their country by their unani- 
nious and loudly -expressed desire to be transferred 
to the Company’s Government. 

Even the briefest account of Bentinck s administration could 
SettiMiientor leave unnoticed that great measure, 

Vv'estern Fro- Settlement of the North-Western Pro- 

vinces. vinces, which was begun in his time, and completed 
1833-42. ^ years after his departure. When that portion 

of the country came under British nile, the settlcment,ofticers 
did their work in a very lax and haphazard fashion. They tried 
to do justice to all j)arties : but they knew little of the usages 
which had governed the tenure of , land and the payment of the 
land revenue under native government : their ignorance Wfis 
freely traded upon by interested natives, who, in many 'cases, 
contrived to get themselves registered as the proprietors of 
villages which did not belong to them ; and therefore many of 
their decisions caused dissatisfaction. It was understood, how- 
ever, that the settlements which they made might be superseded 
when the time for a more detailed' investigation should arrive. 
The first step towards such an investigation was taken in 1822, 
when a Regulation was published, setting forth the principles in 
accordance with which a lasting' settlement was to be made : but 
circumstances prevented further serious action from being taken 
till 1833. The officers to whom the work of the settlement was 
entrusted, laboured with the utmost zeal and perseverance to 
acquire such a fiijl and accurate stqro of knowledge for a founda- 
tion as would enable them to avoid the false conclusions of their 
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predecessors : but the interests which they had to examine were 
so numerous and complicaited that they often went astray. More- 
over, they started with the theory that the settlement ought to 
Be made, village by village, ijith the actual proprietors of the 
soil, and not with mMdle-men. They saw that the proprietary 
right generally belonged to single fimilies, or to the village com- 
munities, which had survived here in far ^‘cater perfection than 
in Bengal. But there was another important class whose rights 
had also to be considered, and whose generic name of Talukdars 
is perhaps familiar to all who take an interest ii^’Iiidian affairs. 
It was through the medium of these men that the native Govern- 
ment had collected tlie revenue ,• and, though they were techni- 
^ cally only hertditary revenue-contractors, they were to all intents 
and purposes the territorial aristocracy. The f^ettlcment officers, 
t however, inspired by the famous Robert Mertins Bird, V'Cre full 
of the idea of promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest 
\ number : they branded the tAlukdars as a set of worthless 
drones ; and they determined accordingly to deprive them of 
the pri\*ilege of settling for every foot of lanjl Jo which they 
* could not show a proprietary title precise enough to satisfy »an 
English lawyer. A few thoughtful men did indeed urge that 
these sweeping measures ' would destroy the attachment of the 
aristocjacy to our rule, and thj,t, if they ever turned against us, 
Ave should lind tlie villagers, wdiom we had thought to conciliate, 
impelled by the force -of old tics and old associations to side 
with their natural leaders. %, Those warnings, however, W'erc un- 
heeded, and their authors ridiculed as alarmists. The mere fact 
that Iho settlement aroused discontent does not indeed prove 
that the principles upon which it "was based were false. But 
perhaps its authors would have succeeded better if they had 
reflected that the proprietary right was not the only right con- 
nected with the soil, and, while taking care to provide valid 
guarantees for the immunit;^’ of the village proprietors from ex- 
tortion, laid recognised the existing rights of the tdlukdars to 

contrac ; for the collection of the revenue.^ 

1 ^ 

^ See remarks of H. St. G, Tucker, quoted ou pp. 70-7 (note), of ?. Carnegy’s 
Notes rn the Land Tenures and Revenue Assessments njUpfier India; and The Land- 
Systems of British by B, II. Baden-Powell. Mr. 0. Kaikes on the 

North- West Pronneesof Indian pp. 67-76), while admitting that the settlement caused 
discontent among tljo tMukddrs, maintain.^ that they were treatc<l with perfect 
fairness. “Wo inighUwcll wonder, ’Uie says, “that the ei/rancluHO merit of the 
village communities was unpopular unless we hoppened to know what Indian 
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Another class, known as the holders of rent-free tenures, 
escaped the grasp of thd settlement officers only 
esump lou. Under an investigation as searching as theirs. 

These tenures, relics of the dayspf native administration, were 
of various origins, and many of them hfld ))een fraudulently 
acquired, while others, having been granted for services which 
had long ceased to Be performed, had become mere sinecures. 
If the English Government had had the inclination or the 
leisure to examine them when it had first established its rule, 
many of thcifi would of course have boon abolished : but un- 
fortunately action had been so long delayed that the holders 
had learned to regard their lancls as secured to their families for 
ever. The new school of officials, however, was* indignant at 
the thought that*so much land-revenue was lost to the state, and 
squandered by an unprofitable c^iss. The holders were accord- 
ingly called upon to prove the original validity of their titles. 
Many of them asserted with tnith that they had acquired their 
estates honestly, but could produce no documents in support of 
their wordd tWhatever opinions m^y bo held as to the justice 
ojy the policy of this wholesale Resumption, it is certain that it 
awoke serious discontent and even disaficction. 

Much bitter feeling was also aroused by the operation of the 
Th S‘i L ■ haw, under which the estates of luftnerous 

landed proprietors were yearly put up to sale in 
satisfactiqn of debts, and bought generMly by rich speculators 
or nativ^e Government officials. This particular grievance ^ras 
one of long standing. The new-comers could never succ^d in 
gaining the slightest hokl upon the feelings of their tenants, 
who persisted in regarding their fonner landlords with unabated 
affection, and would at any moment have been ready, if called 
upon, to take down their spears and matchlocks, and help them 
to win back what they had lost. 

It would be unjust, however, to hold Bentinck specially 
^ ^ ,, responsible for the evil results of measures which 

of Bentmeks he did not originate ; and, as his dealings with 
adminis ration, States havo oecn severely criticised in these 

popularity nieanfl. The vox populi . . . has little or nothing to do with it, for 
that voice ia not yet heard. Spurious popularity in the east may be cheajdy 
obtained by following Sir Robert Walpole’s maxim, Quicta non movere,** 

^ See Extract from Board’s Report to Govemntint, dated 19tb Sept. 1866, 
on the “ Revenue Adftinistration of the Rolmcund DivisionTor 1856.” J<jnclo8urea 
to Secret Letters fro/n India^ Feb. 1868, pp. 194-6. 
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pages, it is a duty to do honoiu* to the strong side of his ad- 
ministration. No Goveil'ior-General of India, no ruler known 
to history, ever laboured for the good of his people with a 
more single-minded devotion ^han he. Among his reforms the 
best known is the %bolition of the atrocious rite of suttee,^ 
which only a man of the highest moral courage would have 
dared to carry out against the nuiss >5f r(3ligious prejudice 
w^hich it stirred up. But he made his good influence felt in 
every department of civil government. It was he w’^ho gave 
the ^first great impetus to the materkil progress Of the country. 
Thus it was that ho w^on the unique place which he holds in 
the history of British India ; fo? the evil which he had unwit- 
tingly done Iftis perished, but the good will >rcmain and fructify 
for all time. * 

With the accession of Lord Auckland* Bentinck’s successor, 
began a new era in Anglo- Incfian history, in wdiich 
the long -sown seeds of fresh political complica- LordAiick- 
tions, which even now seem as far from solution 
as ever, began to put forth fruit. All tlaiagiU’ 
from French ambition fiad passed away : but 
Russian intrigue was busy against us. We had brought the 
danger on ourselves. False to an alliance with Persia, w^hich 
dated fc'om the beginning of die century, we had turned a deaf 
ear to her entreaties for help against Russian aggression, and 
had allowed her to fitll imder the power of her tyrant, who 
thenceforth used her as anvinstrument of his ambition. The 
result of our selfish indifference appeared in 1837, when Persk, 
acting under Russian influence, laid siege to Herat, which w^as 
then under Afghan rule. After a long series of revolutions, 
Dost Mahomed, the representative of the famous tribe of 
BArakzilis, had established himself upon the throne, with the 
warm approval of the majority of the people ; wdiilc Shah Shujd, 
the leader of the ^ival Satldozais, was an exile. The ruling 
prince did not wait for Auckland to seek his friendship. The 
Tsar sent an agent to Kabul, and oflered him money and protec- 
tion against Persia. He treated the Russian advances with 
contempt, and desired nothing better than to be an ally of the 
English. All he asked was that they should protect him 
against Persian aggression, and induce Ranjit Singh to allow 
him and his brother* Sultai» Mahomed to liald IVshawar as 
^ Tho custom of buruing widows on the funeral piles of their husbands. 
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vassals and tributaries. Auckland was urged by Alexander 
Burnes, the agent whom he had sent to Kalml, to seize the 
opportiuiity. It was in his power to deal Eussia a crushing 
blow, and to avert those trouble^ which are even now harassing 
British statesmen. If it was impolitic fA* him to attempt to 
influence Itanjit Singh, he might at least have promised Dost 
Mahomed the protection which he desired, and thus proved to 
him that his friendly professions were not a sham. But his 
tone was so frigid that the Amir lost all faith in him ; and the 
agent was retailed. As the Amiris secretiiry remarked,, “It 
was not the adjustment of the Peshawar allair that dissipated 
the Amir’s hopes, Init the indtfference to his sufferings which it 
was clear that the English felt.” Having flung a'^^ay the friend- 
ship of Dost Mahomed, Auckland saw that he must do some- 
thing to checkmate li-issiau intrigue. If Herat were to fall, the 
Bdrakzfiis would be prostrate at the feet of the Shah ; and the 
Eussians would establish a pennanent influence in AfghdnisUn. 

June 26 summer of 1838 Auckland entered into the 

’’ famous Tripartite Treaty with Eanjit Singh and 
Shah Shujd, the aim of which was to depose Dost Mahomed and 
elevate the exile to the throne. 

But Auckland was to have an opportunity of retrieving his 
error. While Herat was still holding out, the Shah wasp at last 
threatened with war, and raised the siege. Eussian 

Sept 183S . ^ ® . 

^ intrigue had failed ; aiui Che danger which had 
menaced British India had disappeared. The motive of the 
Tripartite Treaty was gone. Even now Dost Mahomed hankered 
after the friendshi]) of the«English. Auckland did not let slip the 
opportunity : he flung it from him, and clutched at a policy 
that was to bring misery to thousands of families in England, in 
India, and in Afghiinistdn, and to prove disastrous to the poli- 
tical interests of all three countries. He asserted that it was 
his duty to provide against future* troubleg in Afghdnistdn, for 
he could point to no existing ones ; and he attempted to do this 
by dethroning a prince who had shown him nothing but good 
^vill, and by raising up in his stead the rival whom the bulk of 
the population distrusted as a man foredoomed to misfortune.^ 

^ ParL Papers, vol. xxv. (1 Scss. 2) 1859, pp. 43, 100, 132, 160, 172-4, 187, 
228-9, 231, 238, 275, etc. ; A. Burlies’.s (Jahool^ p. 2^0 ; Kaye's Lives of Indian 
Officers, ii. 37, note ; Cvaye’s Hist, of the \far in Afghartisian^ 2nd ed. pp. 199- 
385. See App. A. 
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For a time all appeared to go well ; and the English were lulled 
into a fatal security. So iong as the chiefs and the mountain 
tribes were propitiated by British subsidies, the British army 
which remained at KdBul to protect Shah Shujii against his own 
subjects was in no dagger. But, when economy necessitated the 
withdrawal of the subsidies, the factitious attachment of the 
people to our rule died away. There is if?j need to dwell upon 
the tragedies of 1841 and 1842. Those who are least interested 
in Indian history are not likely to forget how the Afghan mob 
murdered the British Envoy and his associates ; h6w the British 
commander, putting faith in the chiefs of a people whom no 
treaties can bind, began that retfbat from Avhich but one man 
escaped to toB how sixteen thousand had perished ; how poor 
Auckland, unmanned by the disaster, lacked the ^^nergy to retrieve 
it; how the heroic Sale^ held out at JehllalKid till Pollock re- 
lieved him ; how Auckland’s*' successor, Lord Ellenborough, 
dreading fresh disasters, hesitated to allow his generals to act 
till, yielding to their indignant zeal, he threw upon 
them the responsibility of that advance to Kabi^l 
which retrieved the lost prestige of our arms. Thus closed the 
first act of a still unfinished drama. 

After celebrating the triumph of the victorious army, Ellen- 
borougk sent Charles Napier to punish the Amirs 
of Sind, who, emboldened by the retreat from 
Kdbnl, had violated a h-eaty which they had con- 
cluded with the British Government. The result of the war 
was the annexation of the country : but the glories 
of MAni and of Hyderabad were ove»^clouded by 
the dispute on the question of the guilt of the Amirs ])etwccn 
Napier and James Outram.*^ 

Less talked of at the time, but historically more important 
was Ellenborough’s reconstitution of the British 
relations with the Sindhia 8f the day. Political 
disturbances had for some time agitated that prince’s smdiua. 
court, while his army had swollen to a dangerous ^ 

size, and, like the Sikh army siRce Eanjlt Singh’s death, wliich 
had taken place a few years before, bad passed beyond the con- 
trol of the civil power. In these two armies Ellenborough siiw 
a danger which might disturb the peace of Hindustan. He fore- 

^ The leading spirit in 5ie defonc^ of Jelalabad was Caf-loin Broadfoot. 

See the biography of Napier in my Four Famous Sohii<n's. 
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saw that the Sikh soldiers, released from the stern discipline of 
Ranjit Singh, would soon force a government which they despised 
to let them cross the Sutlej in quest of plunder. Two years 
later his character as a prophet was vindicated ; and, if he had 
not now, in anticipation of the invasion Uuhich then took place, 
disbanded the greater part of Sindhia’a army, and overawed the 
remainder by a native: contingent under the command of British 
officers, the vSikhs would probably have joined their forces with 
the Marathas. It is im})ossil)lc to estimate the magnitude of the 
danger which ^vould then have threatened our power ; and, when 
Ellenborougli heard of the unexpected resistance which the Sikhs 
had opposed to his successor, hb may well have thought that he 
had helped to sccui;^ the empire against the advent of a great 
crisis. But the directors took a different view of their Governor- 
General’s conduct of, aflairs. In June, 1844, all India w’as 
riisrecAU ^^stonished by the news that Ellenborough had been 
recalled, lie had helped to bring about his own 
downfall, for in the controversies with his masters in which he, 
like some of Jhe ablest of his predecessors, had found himself 
involved, he had shown an unfortunate want of discretion : but, 
though by bombastic proclamations and a theatrical love of display 
he had sometimes exposed hinisolf to ridicule, many of his subor- 
dinates felt that in him they had lost a vigorous and able* ruler. 
Sir Henry llardinge, who was raised to the peerage before 
the close of his administration, succeeded to the office of 
Governor-General, and waited anxiously for the breaking of the 
storm which his predecessor had seen gathering. The Sikhs, 
'riift Sikh.’ Puritans, of India, who were not strictly Speak- 

ing a nation, but a religious brotherhood of warriors 
called the Khalsd, were animated by two passions equally 
dangerous to the peace of those around them, a fierce enthusiasm, 
half military, half religious, for the glory of their order, and an 
insatiable desire for plunder. By giving them full scope for the 
indulgence of these passions, and by punisting all disobedience 
with ^perciless severity, Eanjit Singh had governed his turbulent 
subjects for forty years : but, Vhen he died, they broke loose 
from all control ; and the weak Government of Lahore found 
that they could only save their own capital from 
First ’war. plundered by the Khdlsd army by sending it 

to s^ek plunder in British tt'iTitqry. Thus began 
the first Sikh war. The British soldiers who marched to defend 
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1840 


Rir Henry Hax- 
dinge tries to 
maintain tho 
native govern- 
ment ol the 
Turuab. 


the line of the Sutlej found to their astonishment that the Sikhs 
were as formidable enemies as the Gurkhas ; and 
they had already fought three desperate battles 
when the dearly bought victoyr of Sobrdon decided the war in 
their favour. • 

Hardinge was not a weak ruler : but he lacked the foresight 
which gave additional value to \Vellesley’s#decision 
in the use of victory. Though many of the Sikh 
magnates declared that nothing less than the 
annexation of the Punjab would deter the Khillf4 
army from striking another blow for supremacy, he 
resolved to give the people a dliance of settling down quietly 
under their native rulers.^ He received one^ emphatic warning 
against the unsoundness of this policy ; for, wl^n he was about 
to withdraw the British army from the Puujal), the Government 
of Lahore assured him that.suPh a measure would be the signal 
for the rise of the Khalsd against themselves. At last he com- 
promised the matter by consenting that Henry Lawrence, as 
British Resident, should have the guidance of®the ^ative Council 
of Regency to which the aflministration was to be committqil. 
Many of the Sikh soldiers were divsbanded : there were but few 
outward signs of discontent; and, in 1848, Hardinge handed 
over tl^e government to Lor^ Dalhousie with the cheering 
thought that he had bestowed upon India the blessing of a 
lasting peace. • 

The peace lasted just tjiree months after his (feparture. 
Surrounded by a staff of officers who all trusted in 
their ^hief, who have all left their .mark upon rence in ttin 
Indian history, and of whom more than one will find 
mention in tho story of the Mutiny, Henry Lawron<ie had 
laboured on at the reform of the administration, but had never 
deluded himself into the belief that English rule, however 
beneficent, would be acceptable to a proud and only half- 
subdued nation. But, in the midst of his labours, he had been 
forced to return to England for his health ; and tho 
insurrection for which he had been^irepared broke out 


^ It v?as afterwards asserted by Ilenry and John Lawrence that Hardinge had 
not had the means of annexing the Punjab. On the other hand, Charles Napier 
and Havelock strongly reconmiended annexation ; ami such good soMiers would 
hardly have recommended a military impossibility. Life o^$Sir C. XapieTy voL 
iii. pp. 430, 468 ; J, C. Marshman’s Memoirs (f Sir IL JJavelockf p. 160. 
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under his successor. Its first aspect was that of a mere 
local disturbance. Moolraj, the native viceroy of Mooltan, 
had long evaded payment of a succession duty which the Govern- 
ment of Lahore had demanded fr9m him before the outbreak of 
the first Sikh war. Finding, however, thaC the British Resident 
18 IS would not hear of the delay to which the impotent 

Lahore L arbar ^ had submitted, he petulantly resigned 
his post : the British officers who came to install his successor were 
murdered ; and he instantly adopted tbe deed as his own, and 
called upon the people of all creeds to rise against the British. 
It soon became clear that this was no isolated act of treachery. 
The Khdlsa sympathised Avith' Moolraj. ^lor cover, his crime 
was not punished w^th that promptitude which could alone have 
overawed the disaffected nation ; for Lord Gough, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, feared to expose his army to the effects of a 
summer campaign. But the inaction of the Commandcr-in-chief 
was put to shame by the vigour of a subaltern. On his own 
responsibility, Herbert Edwardes, a young lieutenant of infantry, 
marched against MOolnij, defeated him, and forced him to retire 
behind the walls of Mooltan. This act of resolution, however, 
was not so successful as it deserved to be. Mooltan was obstin- 
ately defended against the reinforcements which were sent to 
co-operate with Edwardes, Thea Dalhousio ordered the ^general 
advance of the British troops which he had postponed in defer- 
ence to Gpugh’s judgement. The cruel kindness of Hardinge had 
brought the miseries of a second, conquest upon the Kh^UsA. 
His successor resolved that the work should now bo done once 
for all. V • 

It was so done, but at a heavy cost. There arc many still 
living who remember the fierce burst of indignation which sent 
out Charles Napier to avenge the terrible slaughter of Chilian- 
wdla. But, before Napier could arrive, Gough had atoned for 
the errors of his doubtful victory by the decisive battle of 
Gujrdt. Dalhousio turned his conquest to account by bringing 
1649 under British dominion. It was the 

one step in his rljmorseless career of annexation 
that needed no apology. One interruption alone marred 
Annexation of smoothncss of the administrative progress 

tho Punjab, which made the Punjab the model province 
of tho empire. 


^ Ruling council. 
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Dalhousie began by entrusting the government to a Boarjcl 
of three, Henry Lawrorfco, iFohn Lawrence, and 
Charles Mansel, who was succeeded, in 1850, by ofUK?p*lSSr 
Eobert Montgomery. The rapidity with which the 
province advanced towards civilisation justified the partiality 
with which Dalhousie alwaj^s regarded it. Undei* a picked body 
of administrators who threw their whole heart into their work, 
and lived in camp for eight months of the year with their tents 
open to the humblest petitioners, the pressui*e of tlje taxes which 
Itanjit Singh had imposed was lightened ; the people were 
forced to give up their arms, a^d to live peaceably with each 
other ; ^ «a strong and trustworthy police force was orgruiised ; 
dacoity ^ was almost entirely stampetl out : a* system of criminal 
law suitahle to the character of the people was devised ; slavery, 
infanticide, and the countless ^cvils of a barbarous rule were 
suppressed ; canals, bridges, and a network of great roads were 
constructed ; and new regiments were organised for the protec- 
tion of the country against the lawless hiil-tnl)cs. It was 
because the Sikhs, as a conquered people, wcr(? prepaicd to 
accept the measures of their conquerors with submission, while 
the simplicity of Ranjit Singh's despotism, unencumbered by the 
mass of forms which thwarted the benevolent efforts of English 
officials •ill other provinces, hatl left the ground clear for the 
erection of an entirely new falndc of government, that the 
success of our rule in the Punjab was so svift, and so complete. 

But there was not unanimity in the counsels of the famous 
/trio vdio composed the Board. Henry Lawrence, always a 
/ friend of the fallen, caused dissatisfifttion to the Go^'ernur- 
Genoral by the jicrtiriaeity with which ho fought the battles of 
the Sikh Sirdars, the aristocracy of the Punjab, whose past 
unfaithfulness he was unwilling to punisli too severely. Dab 
housie finally resolved to ^ve John Lawrence, whose views 
harmonised with his <awn, the undivided control of the province. 
But there is no doubt that the character of John’s administration 
was modified by Henry’s counsel^ and, when old Punjabis* talk 
of the glorious history of their province in 1857, they love to 

' ** The Trans-Indus and Iluzara iiopulatiou was exempted . . . inasiiiiicli aa 
without arms they would be at the mercy of plundering hordes.” — General 
Report on the Administraiioitiof the Punjab for the years 18i9-50, and 1860-51, 
p. 37, par. 182. * 

® Gang-robbery. 
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dwell upon the fact that it was Homy who, by his noble charac- 
ter and unreyting energy, bccpicathcd fo their administration the 
spirit to which that history was partly duo. 

The acquisition of tlic Punjabf like almOvSt every accession of 
territory 'which the empire fikd hitherto received, 
houbie? had b(3cn the result of conquest forced upon a 
rcluctautTlovernment. But Dalhousio’s other acquisi- 
tions were for the most part of a difiercnt kind, and 
excited in his own time aiid aftei* his death controversies more 
violent tluin tliose Avhich had been excited by the acts of any 
iTOvernor-General excei)t Warren Hastings. The passions, how- 
ever, which fanned these contiwersies into dame arc now \vell- 
nigh extinct : the direction in w'hich opinion is setting is clearly 
dctincd : the eviVliMicc upon which a final judgement may bo 
})ascd is ample and upon to eve»y criqiiii cr ; and the time has 
therefore come when such a judgement may be confidently pro- 
nounced. Jake Bentiiick, Dalhousic belonged to the school of 
modem Liberalism : but, while the milder political creed of tlic 
former Ivide iiim maintain the right of all dependent native 
stdtes to govern themselves even to th<‘ir own destruction, tlio 
ardent proselytism of the latter would have brought the same 
states under the imiforiii sway of a jjaternal government. Thoi'c 
is not indeed any reason to suppose that Dalhousic set'-out for 
India wuth the resolve of entering upon a careei* of anncxjitioii : 
hut, as opportunities for annexation aro.^e which ho regarded as 
lawful, he believed that he would be wanting in his duty to his 
country and to the people of India, if he failed to take advantage 
of them. It then hccaiiie the aim of Jo's policy to consolidate the 
Anglo-Indian Enijhro by tlio absorption of the native states that 
interrupted its continuity ; to cracHcatc every remnant of native 
barbarism which he could reach ; and upon the ground thus 
cleared to erect a hraiid-ncw fabric^ of AVestern civilisation. “ I 
take this fitting occasion,” he wrote, in a minute on the famous 
SatAra question, “ of recording my strong and deliberate opinion, 
thaVin the exercise of a wi;^ and sound policy, the British 
Government is bound not to jjut aside or neglect such rightful 
opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may from 
time to time pres(mt themselves ; whether they arise from the 
lapse of subordinate states by the failure of all heirs of every 
description whatsoever, or from* the failurt^ of heirs natural, 
where^the succession can be sustained only by the sanction of 
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the Government being given to the ceremony of adoption accord- 
ing to Hindu law. The Government is bound in duty, as well 
as policy, to act on every such occasion with the purest integrity, 
and in the moat scrupulous obfgsrvance of good faith. Whenever 
a shadow of doubt eJii bo shown, the claim should at once be 
abandoned. But, where the right to teri’itory by lapse is clear, 
the Government is bound to take that whieff is justly and legally 
its due, and to extemd to that teri'itory the benelits of our 
sovereignty, present and prospective. In like manner, while I 
would not seek to lay down any intlcxihlo rule with respect to 
adoption, I hold that, on all occasions, wliere heii*s natural shall 
fail, the territory should be made to lapse, and adoption^ should 
not be permitted, excepting in those cases in •^vhich some strong 
political reason may render it expedient to depart from this 
general rule.” ^ * 

The principles of adoption and of lapse, to which he here 
refers, require a hrief ex])lanation. I\o article iu the Hindu 
creed is held moi’e teuacioudy than that which teaches that a 
man can only escape piuiisjimcnt hercafto' by le.-^ ing a son to 
oiler sacrifice to Ids soul. The childless man therefore natura "y 
cherished the right of adopting a s(ni who Avould perform for 
him this sacred duty. But the custom of adoption had a 
political* side as well. Childl(!^^s princes adopted sous with the 
view not only of securing salvation, hut of per[)etuating tlieir 
dynasties. No one codhi interfere with the right of sou so 
adopted to inherit his father’s ])vivate propei’ly, oi* to perffani 
for him the duties of religion. But it had alvays In^en clearly 
understood, and was admitted even hy the most, zealous sup- 
porters of the rights of native dynasties, that he could not 
succeed to the principality without the sanction of the Para- 
mount Power. The rulers who preceded Dalhousie had gene- 
rally been ready to grant their sanction : but in more than one 
instance they liad fo*' special reasons withheld it ; and in con- 
sequence certain minor principalities had la])scd to the British 
Government. It wais by the ex^’cise of this right of lapses that 
Dalhousie annexed Satara, Nag]mr, dhansi, and several minor 
principalities. He did not create the right : he simply exercised 
it on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, because he believed 
it to be valuable, and possessed the rare courage that dares to 
push ail opinion to*its fogical Conclusion. • 

It remains to be considorod whether his opinion waa right. 
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In his despatches he expended much eloquence and argument 
to show that his proceedings were tfichnically justifiable ; and 
there can be no doubt that ho proved his point. But the 
verdict of history on great politiaal questions differs from legal 
verdicts in that it is not affected by tfehnicalities. If I)al- 
housio’s annexations injured the interests of the people of the 
annexed states and ttf the British Government, it is useless to 
argue that they were technically valid. If, on the other hand, 
they promoted those interests, they arc independent of justifica- 
tion biised upon technical grounds. Had they been technically 
invalid, such invalidity would only require notice if it had given 
offence to native cntics. The only questions then that call for 
discussion are the.'^e : did the annexations promote the interests 
of the British Government and of the people of the annexed 
states, and did they- produce distuibing effect upon native 
opinion ? These questirms may be easily and certainly answered. 
The annexations consolidated the empire, strengthened its 
military communications, and added to its material resources. 
Moreover, noi well-informed man cau doubt tliat, although they 
gave great offence to royal families and courtiers, they conferred 
lasting benefits upon millions of people, a large proportion of 
whom had suffered grievously from native misgovernment. But 
it is not less certain that they ’aroused a feeling of ui/oasiness 
among many of those natives who were capable of observation 
and refloclion. Such a result, however, was unavoidalilc, and 
furnished no argument against Dalhousic’s policy. Just as a 
child often cannot understand the motives of those who are 
TCsponsilJe for his education, so the natives could not undei*- 
stand the motives that dictated the policy of annexation. The 
unswerving regularity v:ith which it was carried out, the absence 
of that provocation on their part, which had seemed to justify 
the annexations of foimer rulers, created in the minds of many 
of them an imj^ression that the British Government was abandon- 
ing those principles of good 'faith which had raised it above 
earlier conquerors, and entering upon a new career of unscrupu- 
lous aggrandisement.^ 

^ Sir R. Temple’s Men ami Events of my Tirtw in Jmlta,, pp. 107, 109, 111, 
113 ; W. Lee- 'Warner’s The. Pwlexied Prin.ces of Imlia^ pp. 126, 144-47 ; E/ 
Arnold’s DalJmcsie^s Administration of Brit 'bsh India, vol. ii. pp. 164-5 ; 
CaUutta Itmiew, yol. xlii. p. 183, vol.^xxxiii., rol. xxii. ; Sir 0. Jack.son’s 
ViTidication of the Marquis of DaZhousies Indian Adminhiratimiy pp. 
9, 10, 19, 20 ; Meadows Taylor’s Story of my Life, 294, 357 ; Pari, 
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Two other annexations remain to be recorded. The successor 
of Amherst had tried Rard to preserve friendly 
relations with the Biy*mcse Court, but in vain; 
and, in 1840, the obstinate iiisolence of the Bur- 
mese King drove Affckland to give up the attempt to maintain 
a British Resident at his capital. Though, hoAvever, repeated 
acts of petty tyranny to Europeans woiilif have justified retri- 
bution, no further action was taken till after Hardinge's 
departure ; for the costliness of the first Burmese war and the 
deadliness of the Burmese climate had not been 
forgotten. At last Dalhousic f^t himself obliged 
to Aundicate British honour, and, after a rapid conquest, .vinexed 
Pegu. ^ • 

The annexation of Oudh, the crowning a(?t of Dalhousie’s 
administration, differed widely’ in reganr to the 
motives which dictated it and the manner in which 
it was carried out, from the annexations that have 
already ])ccn mentioned. The reader may remember that 
Wellesley had proplicsiccl^ that IIkj Company’# Government 
would sooner or later find itself obliged to assume the adminis- 
tration of that unha])py country. Since his time one ruler 
after another had mourned over its wrongs, ]>ut had slmink 
from Lfking the one decisive •step that would have redressed 
them. Remonstrances and tvarnings had beeji tried in vain. 
But, when Colonel SlcSman, the British Resident at Lucknow, 
after making a tour of inspeefiou through the kingdom, reported 
the results of his observations, such a m.'iss of wickedness was 
brougfit to light that a humane rulef could no longer shrink 
from fulfilling the threats which weaker men had been eontont 
to repeat in vain. The Mahomedans and the Rajputs of Oudh 
were natiuvally neither better nor worse than othei' men ; but the 
system under which they ^ound themselves was hopelessly 
demoralising. If the king had been a despot, he might at least 
have controlled his barons, and kept the right of plundering in 
his own hands : but his selfish itidiffcrence ^vas worse than any 
tyramiy. No regular Government existed. The mizims and 
chakladdrs, who nominally governed the various districts, were 
in fact collectors of revenue, who had to pay so much to the 

Papers, vol. xxxix. (1849), f. 227, m- 26-8, vol. xl. (18:^1-55), p. 70, par. 5. 
1 have also consulted *a largo number of books and pamphlets written in a 
spirit of hostility to Dalhousie. « 
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king, and reimbursed themselves as best they could. The 
revenue was collected by armed fotce. No talukddr ever 
dreamed of paying unless he should bo compelled. The strong 
gathered th(hr clansmen aromi(l«. them, shut themselves up in 
their forts, and received the mizirn and ^his army with a dis- 
charge of artillery. The weak were mercilessly plundered, 
sometimes killed, amt sometimes forced to Like to bi'igandage 
for a living. The soldiers of the mizim were let loose U})on the 
country to realise their pay. Peasants aiul small trad<‘rs never felt 
secure for a single night; and some two thousand men were slain 
annually by brigands or in civil strife. T'jilulidiirs themselves 
rolibed small proprietors of their holdings and plundered traders 
and capitalists. The inferior castes were oppressed, beaten and 
abused by all. 'No pen could faithfully describe the sins of the 
oppressors or the miseries of tin* oppressed ; and, if the picture 
could be painted, no humane man would sutler himself to look 
upon it. For the worst of Koman proconsuls would have 
blushed at the iniquities wrought by the ridzims and the chak- 
laddrs of Oudh. 

The one remedy for such wrongs as these was for the British 
Government to assume the administration of the country; and, 
if the determination to do this had needed further justification, 
it would have been supplied by tlift unanimity with which ^^leeman 
and Henry Lawrence, the .sympathetic champions of tlio rights of 
native riders, pleaded for the measure.^ Dalhousic km*Av a.s well 
a.s any man that interference wa.s called for ; and, if h<' had 
shrunk from acting u])on hi.s knowledge, the admonitions of the 
Home Government would have forced him to 1x3 uyj and doing. 
But he also knew that the Government of India was in gi’oat part 
responsible for the evils which its feebleness had for more than 
fifty years suffered to accumulate: he remembcri'd that the princes 
of Oudh had always been faithful allies of his countrymen ; and 
it is probable that these considerations so iar unnerved him that 
he was unwilliiig to act with the inexorable resolution which had 
characterised his dealings willy other native state.s. The course 
which he personally wished to adopt was, not to annex the 

^ Q(m'lUtP,r,\Ci\. i. pp. xlvi, xlviii, li-lii. ; vf)I. ii. p. 13 ; Maj.-Gcn. Sir W, H. 
Sleeman’sjT Jmirmy throu(fh th*i Kingditjni of Oudh in 1819-50, i. 62, 100, 135-6, 
210-13, 335, 368-9, 378, 382, 387, 392, 422 ; ii. 210-13. H. C. IrAviii’s Garden 
of Imluif pp. 133-4 1 U-3, 148-9, 151, 153, 160 ; ‘^ir R. Montgomery's Report 
{House of Lords Papem^ 74 Se^‘?. 2, 1859) pars. 83, 8.5, 87-90, 94, 99, 101-4 ; G. 
Hutcliinson's Narrative of the Mutinus in Oudh, pp- % ^^4, 
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country, not even to insist upon assuming the administration, 
but, declaring that the treaty of 1801 ^ had been rendered null 
and void by the failure of the Government of Oudh to fulfil Us 
conditions, to withdraw the British troops by whose support the 
king was alone maintiiined upon his throne, and thus reduce him 
to the necessity of accepting a new treaty. But the English 
Cobinet, the Board of Control, and the C(»irt of Directors, like 
almost every Aiiglo-liulian statesman whose opinion carried 
weight, felt that such a delicate mode of proceeding was uncalled 
for; and Dalhousie was accordingly authoriscii ‘^to assume 
authoritatively the powers necessary for good government 
throughout the country.'’ He Ibyally accepted the issue. “ I 
resolved,” he* wrote, “ to forego my own preferences, and, in 
dealing with Oudh, to adopt the moKJ peicmptory course which 
had been advocated by my colleagues, and.wliich wtis manifestly 
more acceptable to the llonouralde Company.” Accordingly, on 
the 4th of February, ISofi, (’olonel James Outrarn, the British 
Kesident at Lucknow, ]»resented a new treaty to the king, at the 
same time courteously warning him tliat, uifiess Jje accepted it, 
the royal title and the ampto roveime, wliicli the British Govern- 
ment was ready to guarantee to himself and his heirs, would bo 
forfeited. Bursting into tears, the king declared that the British 
had robbed him of his all, and ihat it was useless for him to sign 
the treaty. Outrarn exhausted every argument to induce him 
to change his mind, but in vain. Three days afterwards there- 
fore it was iiroclaimcd “ tlni4 the government of the territories 
of Oudh is henceforth vested exclusively and for ever in the 
Iloiiotirablc kkist India Company.” , 

It remains to be seen what lines were to be laid down for the 
administration of the new province. Slcemaii and Henry Law- 
rence had earnestly recommended that the revenues should be 
exclusively appiopriatcd to the benefit of the people and of the 
royal family. If Dalhousie Had taken this advice, he would have 
given to the natives of India a convincing proof that his policy 
had been inspired, not by any thirst for aggrandisement, by 
a single-minded devotion to theiAvolfare, aiul might have repelled 
the imputation of bad faith which his past annexations had 
brought upon him. But he decided tliat the British Government 
might fairly recompense itself for the labour which it was 

. • % 

^ See p. 16 s^(jm{. 
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voluntarily undertaking on behalf of an oppressed people.^ It 
was inevitable that the natives should put the most invidious 
i|yi>erpretation upon his decision, and assume that, endeavouring 

disguise his rapacity by a hypocritical profession of benevolence, 
he had simply clutched at an o])portunity hr extending the terri- 
tory and swelling the revenue of the British 

If, however, DalkDiLsio erred in rejecting the counsel of Slee- 
man and of LawTcncc, the instructions which ho laid down for 
the guidance of the officers who were intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of Oudh were conceived in the purest spirit of humanity. 
His object was to grant redress to the actual occupants of the 
soil, whom the tdlukdars had in many cases fraudulently or 
Adolently deprived of their rights. He ordered thureforo that a 
summiiry settlement of the land revcmie should be formed with 
the occupants. This settlement, however, was to last for three 
years only, after which it was to be superseded by a permanent 
arrangement based upon a detailed investigation of the claims of 
all parties.^ But in those three years irreparable mischief might 
be done. Dalbousiu, in his eagerness to do justice to the oppressed, 
forgot that the talukdars had rights as well as the tenants. The 
tdlukddrs, in spite of their misdeeds, wore, in the eyes of their 
dependents, the aristocracy, of the country; and if, nohvithstanding 
long possession, their claims were ignored, it was certain thit they 
would seize the fii’st opportunity of rccoveiiiig what they regarded 
as their own. • 

The dangerous results which h?ve })ecn spoken of as flowing 
from the Scttlcmcptof the North-Western Broviiices 
Cominissioii. tho Sale Law were in full current in Dalhousie's 
time : but, whatever judgement may be pronounced 
upon those measures, he was not responsible for them. At the 
same time it must be mentioned that an Act was passed in the 
fifth year of his rule, which directed what was known as the 
Indm Commission to enquire into the titles of landowners. More 

^ iVJr. Irwin points out {Oarden of huUa, p. 107) that Dalhousie referred the 
question to the Directors, bnt that tlnT/ “ nudntained a discreet and eignitlcant 
silence.” 

* Government. 

® Sir J. Strachey’fl India, pp. 250, 312-14 ; Sir R. Montgomery’s Heportf 
pars. 157-8 ; J. G. W, Sykes’s (Jompeytdivm of the Law specially rdati'iig to the 
Taluqdars of Oudh, p. 14 ; Jackson, pp. 130, 139. 140, 144-7 ; H. C, Irwin’s 
Garden of India, p. ; Duke of Argyll’s India unYkr Vallmisie and Canning ^ 
p. 22 ; Pari, Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, pp. 1125, 1120. 
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than twenty thousand estates were confiscated by the cora- 
inissioners in the five years preceding the Mutiny ; and in the 
Southern MarAtha couniry especially its decisions added seriousijr 
to the sum of agrarian diseont^rit. 

The famous case %t the Nana Sahib deserves a short notice. 
When the ox-Peshwa died, the son whom he had 
adopted, that Nana Sahib who, a few yetits later, 
was to win for himself an imperishable infamy, iabz. 
demanded, as his right, that his father’s pension 
should bo continued to him. His claim Avas rejected, llie 
rejection was based upon the terms of the original agreement 
Avith the Peshwa ; and to pronounce an cx -post facto condemna- 
tion on its justice or its policy on the gi‘onncl*that the individual 
who sufiered from it Avreaked a base revenge 'upon the power 
Avhich had disai)poiiited him, Avguld be pre|J\jsterous.^ 

MeanAvhile, Dalhousio Avas carrying out another set of measures 
Avhich, though they reflected the greats credit upon 
his administration, and Avore productive of iiamcnse Daihousies 

* A ^ civilisiDtr 

benefit to the countiy, aAval^mcd distrust among the 
aristocracy of religion. The Hindu priesthood had * 

over been the solo depositaries not only of sacred, but also of 
secular instruction. The recent introduction of the literature and 
science ef Europe into India had done little to shake the blind 
trust of the masses in Brahmin infallibility. The outw'orks of 
the stronghold of superstition AA^cre indeed shaken when the 
clcA^er young students A\dio hifd studied Shakespeare, and Bacon, 
and NcAvton at the (lovernment Colleges grew up to manhood, 
and communicated their knoAAdedge to their himilies. But, Avhcii 
the ignorant natives saAV trains rushing past at tAvice the s}>eed 
of the swiftest Manitha horsemen, on the rails Avhich Dalbousic 
had laid down, and learned that messages could be transmitted 
instantaneously from end to ^nd of the empire, along those lines 
of wire Avhich they gi^zed at AAdth Avondering iiAve, it Avas felt that 
the stronghold itself was in danger. The movement for the 
education of native Avomen, the (jpntcmplated laAv foi* permitting 
Hindu widoAvs to marry again, the inexorable suppression of the 
barbarous usages which scandalised Dalhousie, Avere supported by 
a feAv intelligent natiATs, but gave deep offence to the Hindu 
Pundits, the Mahomedan Moulvis, and the orthodox millions Avho 

^ Jacksou, pp. 61. 
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still venerated their teaching.^ There was no outward sign of 
discontent to offend the self-satisfaction with which this strong, 
austere, laborious man, surveyed his work upon the eve of his 
departure. Everywhere there wj|^ a great calm. But it was the 
calm that precedes a storm. • 

Let us pause for% moment to review the effects of a century 
of British rule. Few Englishmen care to leaim how 
Jnectroi ^ handful of their countrymen established that rule, 
British nu7 Steadily widened the sphere of its operation ; 

for they do not know that they are refusing to look 
upon a uniL|uo historical drami, full of picturesque incident, and 
diversified by the oonllict of characters of whom scftne would have 
been strange t« Shakespeare’s imagination, — gorgeous poten- 
tates, intriguing courtiers, subtlq diplomatists, ambitious <picens 
hatching plots in the recesses of their palaces, clan-chieftains 
founding empires, daring upstarts forcing their way by craft and 
violence to the command of armies and the conquest of kingdoms, 
dinning priearts inspiring awe alike i^i king and noble, soldier and 
sts^itcsman, zamind.'ir and ryot,- merchant and artisan ; while 
suddenly the strortg figure of the White Man appears in the midst, 
dominates all, evolves order out of chaos, bids the contending rulers 
hush their quarrels, and holds out hope to the suffering iiiill ions. 
But, though Ciicli successive page of the drama contains fresh reve- 
lations of the dauntless courage, the adventurous generalship, the 
far-seeing statesmanship of the Laglishman, it ^v^ould have only 
a tragic interest if it did not 1‘oar witness also to his righteous- 
ness of purpose. It had been with this purpose before hftn that 
he had given order, peace, and justice to the country which he 
had found a scene of anarchy, intestine war, and injustice ; that 
he had <li.sabled the monster, Famine, and looked forward to 
destroying it ; that he had reclaimed vast tracts from the ravages 
of wild beasts, repressed crime, stimulated irjdustry, and developed 
commerce. Yet his rule had been no unmixod benefit. Some- 
timctf the very energy of his benevolence had intensified the evil 
which his ignorance Lad wrought. At other times the faults of 
his chaiucter had led him astray. An eminent Frenchman has 

^ Arnold, vol. ii. p. 241 ; Evidonoe t-iken before the Conrt appointed for the 
Trial of the Kint' of Delhi, ]). 220 {Par^ Fajner^ yoX. xviii. 1859) ; Letters of 
hulophilus (Sir C. Trevelyan) to the Titnes (3rd edition),^. 32. 

Peasant-cultivator, 
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characterised his government as “just, hut not amiahle.” That 
terse criticism exposes its weak side. While the ruler had 
laboured for the material well-being of his subjects, he had too 
often failed to reach their hcart|i ; and, in his calm sense of superi- 
ority, he had f orgottclf that his intrusive reforms might not always 
be appreciated. It was not that the natives resented the thorough- 
ness with which he exemplified the maxim/“ Everything for the 
people, nothing by the people.” They were accustomed to 
depend for their hapj)iiiess upon the favour of their rulers ; and 
they could appreciate the benefits of a strong and just rule. 
They might boast idly of their own superiority : but they were 
persuaded in tlnfir inmost hearts that the Europeans were their 
superiors. It* was only necessary for the master-race openly to 
assert its supremacy, to manifest the single-minded benevolence 
of its intentions ; and it would Jhavc secured a willing obedience. 
But unba}>pily, while it had’ sometinujs shrunk from avowing and 
righteously ox(;rcising the sujncmacy which it in fact possessed, 
it had too often provoked an iinmeiitcd distrust of its benevolence. 
Its land legislation had, as Jias be( 3 n 2)oiiJted out, xjused the ill- 
will of a class whom it was important to conciliate, and vAio 
complained that, having made use of their iidluence over the 
lower classes to conquer the country, it no longer cared to treat 
them wfth common civility, k had heedlessly thrown a host of 
native officials out of eniifioyment/ by filling up their places, after 
each new conquest, wdth mcui of its ow’u choice. By occasional 
acts of indiscretion, it had^shaken the old confidence in its 
tolerance. It had once been hailed by the victims of tyrannical 
princes as their doliA^OTer. But a iicav generation had arisen who 
felt no gratitude for the deliverance of their fathers frmn a 
tyranny which they had never sullercd, and wdio, moreover, saw 
in the traditional deliverers actual comiucrors. 

The reader who wishes to understand the feelings with which 
the rulers of India '\\ero regarded by tlic natives, must bear in 
mind, first of all, that the latter were marked off by boundaries 
of race, religion, government, status into numerous g»>ups, 
the respective characteristics of which were quite as dissimilar 
as those which distinguish the several peoples of Europe. He^- 
will perceive therefore that it is impossible to describe their feel- 
ings by any com2)rehensivo generalisation. To present as trutMul 
a descri2)tiou as tke ailablfc. evidence will adift\it of, it wull bo 
necessary to approach the subject from dificrent points of view. 
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It is certain that, ^vith the exception of those who had been 
affected by the agitating influences which have lately been 
Hicntioned, the Iliiidiis were not antagonistic to the English 
on the score of religion. So k)ng as they had no fear lest 
their own religion would bo interfered wfth, they would be too 
apathetic to harbour any enmity against Christianity. Of the 
Mahomedaris, on tlfb other hand, some did no doubt bitterly 
resent the deprivation of the political supremacy which their 
fathers had enjoyed, and longed to pull down the aliens who 
had seized tlmt supremacy, and to destroy them as enemies of 
Islam. But that these feelings were very far from being 
general, is proved by the records of the IMutiny. The bulk of 
mankind arc not logical in their daily practice ; aVid with many 
of the Mahomedans tlie dictates of a proselytising religion were 
sot aside by motives 'of self-interest, of honour, or of respect for 
strong and wisely exercised authority, moti ves which made them, 
if not loyal, at least submissive to British rule.^ 

Putting aside the question of religion, wo may conclude that 
the mercantik ancl shop-keeping cliisscs, all, in fact, who knew 
that their position and prosperity were staked upon the con- 
tinuance of orderly rule, and would bo liable to ruin amid the 
anarchy which would be sure to follow upon its sulwersiou, 
were steady, if not loyal suppetrters of the Government, and 
wore prepared to remain so just so long as it suited their con- 
venience^ in other words, so long as th’o Government was able 

^ In a janiphlet entitled An Accouul^if ihc Loyal Alahomcdaufi in Tndw 
(Part rr. ) hy Syad Ahmad Khan, the object oi wliich is to hIiow that no learned 
or resj)ectab]e Mahomedans to(tk part in the Mutiny, it is stated that •many of 
those who called themselves Moulvis in 18.^>7 and 1858 were impostors; that 
Christians are the only sect upon earth with whom Mahomedans may live in 
friendship ; and that, when a Mahomedan enjoys protection under the rule of a 
people not of his own faith, he is hound to obey them. fSir W. Hunter [The 
Indian Musahnans^ 3nl cd,, 187(>) states that the Shias and the Hnnnis, by the 
decisions of their law-doctors, “arc not Ix^n id by the first principles of religion 
to rebel against the Queen ” ; but that Wahaln preachers urge that “ the first 
duty of a MusalmAii is Keligious llebeUion." Syad Ahmad Khan, however, in a 
review of this woik, while admitting that “there are some bigoted and super- 
stitioift Wahabis,” affirms that Sir W^ Hunter’s assertion that “The Wahabis 
. . . deduce from the fact of India being technically a country of the enemy the 
^obligation towage war against its rulers,” is perfectly groundless charge 
against the sect.” See Review on ])r. Hunter s Indian Musitlmans^ pp. 32, 39, 
42-3, and App. p. ix. ; also, for an interesting criticism of Sir W. Hunter’s work, 
and a study of the subject of “Islam in India,” Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic Studies^ 
pp. 228-71, Sir Alfred hits the nail on t]|e head itheii lie remarks (p. 241) that 
“ no one risks his life on a text unless it fits in generally with his own views and 
calculations.”] 
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to keep the upper hand, and protect them in the enjoyment of 
their gains. In some parts of the country, such as the Punjab, 
Edjputana, and Coorg, the people generally, \7ith the exception 
of the criminal classes,- were ,jbhoroughJy aware that they had 
profited by British Aile, and would be likely to lose by its 
subversion. The countless millions who lived by tilling the 
soil were for the most- part ignorant of ^^tho meaning of the 
word loyalty : they did not in the least care what Government 
might be in pow'cr, so long as it protected them, and did not 
tax them too heavily. But, though they had oruV the haziest 
notions about the British Government, yet in some parts of the 
country, and especially in Bengal, they had sutlered so much 
from the cruelly and venality of the police, and of the harpies 
who infested the British courts of justice, that they were ill 
disposed towards it. Incapable^ of understanding aiui allowing 
for the ditliculties which impeded its ^\'ell-mcant cllbids, they 
regarded it as responsible for the hardships which they endured. 

The feelings of that large and influential class who had lost 
their lands in consequence^ of British legislation .jha\e alr‘eady 
been described. There were many natives who still regarded 
the King of Delhi as their lawful sovereign, and others who, 
while admitting the de facto supremacy of the British Govern- 
ment, Avcrc not, strictly speaking, its sul^jocts, and would at 
any time have followed the lead of their immediate superiors in 
opposing it. There were numerous rajas and petty chiefs, who, 
without having any substantial grievances to Ijrood over, were 
always fretting against the restraints of a Government which, 
even though it might have treated th«m with forbearance and 
generosity, would not allow them to gratify their maT*tiiil 
passions, and the mere existence of which was always reminding 
them of the humiliating fact that they belonged to a conquereil 
people. Although the people of Oudh had themselves submittccl 
peaceably to their iie^v masters, nati^'e princes who had lands to 
lose were oflended and alarmed by an act of annexation which, 
as it seemed to them, tlie King had done nothing to proA'oke. 
Koaming over the hills, and through the vast forests and jungles 
of the country, were myriads of savages, who seldom thought 
about the British Government, but who, if they ever heard that 
it was driven to bay, would be likely to think how they might 
fatten upon its inisf oftuncs. • Again, there was another large 
class, the Gujars or hereditary thieves of India, who, though 
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they hn.d been for fifty years restrained by the cui*b of a civilis- 
ing poorer, were still straining to plunge back into the violent 
delights of an Ishinaolitish life. Lastly, in all the towns, as in 
those of the rest of the world, t1g>cro were swarms of worthless 
vagabonds, known by the generic name ofMnidniashes, who, like 
the Gujars, detested the Government, precisely because it was 
a good and law-enfoi*eing Government, and would not allow them 
to commit the villainies for Avhicli thtiy Averc always ready. 

Two or three generalisations respecting the feelings of these 
heterogeneous masses may bo safely made. First, though the 
differcjiccs which have been not(.‘d would prevent them from 
combining with harmony, resolution, and singleness of aim 
against the Feringhcos, the difiorcnccs of colour, ‘of religion, of 
custom and of *ym])atliics, Avhich separated them all from the 
Feringhocs, were notdess pronoipicod. It is true that the more 
thoughiful of them were ready to acknowledge that the Ihitish 
Government was jusler, nioiv merciful, ami more efficient than 
any that had preceded it : but still many of them secretly longed 
for a return oi the good old tiim‘s, ^heri, if there had been less 
jdAico, there had lieen more stir, more (excitement, and a wider 
field for adventure ; wIkao, if thcu’c had beem less security for life 
and property, tln^re liad lajcni more opportunities for gratifying 
personal animosities, and amassing illicit gains ; when, if taxation 
liad been heavier, there had been some possibility of evading it ; 
when, if »jaslicc had been more urieertain, there had been more 
room for chicanery and intrigin?. Finally, among all these 
millions th(3rc was no real loyalty toA»xirds the alien Government 
which had been forced impose itself upon them, though the 
examples of men like Henry Lawi^ence, and John Nicholson, and 
MeadoAvs Taylor prove that individual Englishmen who knew 
how to work for, to sympathise Avith, and above all, to master 
the xjeoplc committed to their chaise, could win from them the 
truest loyalty and the most passionate devQtionJ 

While discontent was thus seething, another class of men, more 
formidal:>lo than insulted taluk^hirs or dispossessed landholders, 
pundits or moulvis, were brooding over their separate wrongs. 

’ The Indian Rchdlion,, by T)r. A. DnfT, pj). 170-81, 193-4, 198, 279-80, 
284-5 ; Meadows Taylor, pp. 365-72 ; S. Cotton’s yinp Years on the North- 
Western Frontier of Indio, ^ p. 285 ; Caleutio, lteviev\ vol. i. pp. 189-2] 7, vol. iii. 
pp. 183-4 ; Ralkes’^ A^o<C5 on the Revolt §f ths NkHh-West l^rovincc.% p. 159 ; 
Pari. PaiJCTSi vol. :xliv. (1857-58), Part -1, p. 1125. Hee also mimerous notes 
scattered tliroiif,di tlie .succeerling chapters. 



CHAPTER II 

^ 'rilE SEPOY ARMY 

As tlip idea, of foRuding a Europoan Empiie in India, which 
Clive realised, had heen originated L}" Dnpleix, 
so the instrument of conquest which the English 
wielded had heen already grasped by their nnae 
quick -sighted rivals. The French wore the hiiSt lo„pcrceivc that 
the most warlike of the natives M’'ci'e eajiablo of learning the 
mysteries of European di.seipline, and to see what a powerful 
lever for effecting the conquest of India the possesv^ion of a 
native i\jmy so disciplined would put into European hands. 
)Stil], the cxperiinout w;is a dangerous one. A handful of 
British soldiers under a Icadtir like (dive might for a tpiie liold 
a portion of India in check: who would ha.vc believed that 

these intruders would one <lay conquer the gi eater ]jart of the 
entire continent, and hold it in subjeethyi by the aid of a force 
far outnumbering their ouui, and severed fiom them by the 
antii)athies of race and of religioiivS bigotry ? The story of the 
formation of the sepoy anny, its achievements, ajid its decline 
will show how these antipathies were at first hold in check by 
human sympathy and professional pride ; how they were after- 
wards irritated by official indiscretion ; and how they culmin- 
ated in a death -grapple between the native and European 
forces, which had won a huiidfed victories by their united 
prowess. 

The first sepoy regiments were raised in Southern India, ^ 

^ It was at Bombay tluit j]tke very^ first native corps were disci pliue'l by the 
English. QiiarteHi/ jReMeWf \o\. xviii., Article on the “OrigTn and State of the 
Indian Army,’' p. 402. The writer was Sii’ John Malcolm. 
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the scene of the Company's earliest stmggles. The defence of 
A root showed that, under the eyes of Europeans, 
Bepoj%«*te^ted!^^ could succcssfully eiicouiiter pativc forces 

of far superior ni»mbers.^ With this example 
before him, Clive did not hesitate to railo the battalion which 
fought under him at Plassey, and which formed the nucleus of 
the Bengal army. A the constitution of the corps thus raised 
were conUiined the germs of those striking pecu- 
Jdiosyncrasies Harities wliicli afterwards distinguished that army 
fiepoys^' trom those of the other Presidencies.- Recruited 
almost exclusively from the warlike population of 
the north-west, for the effeminate Bengali shrank from entering 
its ranks, it was iftainly composed of high-caste toicn, who were 
ready to face any danger, but who disdained the humbler duties 
of the soldier ; while* the regimi^nts of Madras and Bombay, in 
which men of different races and castes met and fraternised, 
were more generally useful and more amenable to control.® 
But with this difteronco the thi'ce armies had certain common 
features. The early ?aiglis}i rulers believed that 
GokkuAs'o '^vould secure the attachment as well as the 

army. o])ediejice of their mercenaries by luduciiig natives 

of good family to enter their service as officers, and 
giving them the ample authority* which their birth and bahits of 
command fitted them to wield. The native commandant was 
indeed placed uniler the supervision of an English officer; but 
he was occasionally sent in comma^id of a detachment of which 
European soldiers formed a part, to undertake the responsibility 
ajid to vnn the glory of Some distant enterjirise.'^ Throe English 
officers were thought sufficient for each battalion, and treated 
their Indian comrades with a sympathetic consideration which 
was repaid by respectful confidence. While English and native 

'la the Tim PS of Sept. 3, p. f, col. 5, Dr. Uiissell wrote: “The 

general relation of the European to the native soldier Is admirahl}" expressed in a 
metaphor suggested, I believe, by Sir Colin Campbell himself. . . . ‘Take a 
bamb&o and cast it against a tree, the |haft will rebound and fall harmless ; tip 
it with steel and it becomes a .spear which will pierce deep and kill.’ The 
bamboo is the Asiatic — the steel point is the European.” 

2 A. Broome’s History of t/ie Rise and Frotjress of the Be'ivynl A rmy, p. 93. 

3 The oldest .Madras regiments were mainly composed of Muhoinedans and 

Hindus of high caste, but a change soon took place, ifnmierly Revieio, vol. xviiu. 
pp. 389, 397. ^ i, 

* R. Orme’s History of the Military Transactions df the British Nation in 
Indostan, vol. i. p. 384, vol. iii. p. 495. 
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gentlemen were attracted to the Company’s service by the high 
pay and the honourable position of an officer, their self-respect, 
their mutual admiration, and their pride in their profession 
were increased by a succcssioii^f victoiies. Native officers and 
native privates loolcecf up with filial reverence and love to the 
European who invited them to share in his triumphs, and forgot 
their natural aversion to the out-caste Oliristian when they 
found that he respected their caste feelings, and tolerated their 
religion. And, while e.ach battalion was bound by personal 
devotion to its own otlicers, the whole ai niy was attached by the 
tics of gratitude to the service of the great Company, whose salt 
it had catori, and whose star it worsliipped with superstitious 
veneration.^ • • 

But evan iti the Golden Age of the sepoy «rmy its cordial 
relations with its mastei's weje more timn once 
broken. Seven years after ‘the battle of Plassey, JXtmTos. 
the Bengal .sepoys complained with jiistici^ that 
they did not I’eceive their fair share of i)i*i/e-money ; and five 
battiilions showed symptot^s of mutiny. ^heiii ^ ^ 

claims were conceded : but they bad been allowed ' ‘ # 

to learn their own strength ; and, a few months later, the oldest 
battalion in the service broke forth in unprovoked 
rebellion- The terrible fate* rif the ringleaders, 
who wore blown away from guns in the presence of their com- 
rades, taught the army a wholesome lesson ; and two ygars later 
its loyal support enabled Clive to OAcrawe the 
mutinous European officers whose discontent has 
been i]^)ticcd in the previous chapter. • But the \'ery successes 
which the sepoys helped their masters to gain paved the way 
for their own depression. As soon as the English 
ventured to acknowledge to themselves the fact of 
their supremacy, the same self-assertion wliich led 

. . , iJK-KiasM, 

to the substitution of their own lor native ad- rowt^sof 
ministration in Bengal, showed itself in their grow- 
ing tendency to add to the number of their officers • 

with each battalion, and to concentrate all real power in their 

^ The article in the Quarterly Review already quoted eoTiiams several 
interesting anecdotes illustiative of tlic sympathy which bound together the 
^Europea.n officers and the Nei)oys of the old native army, and showing what 
al^olute devotion a real leade^ of men. though a Europeun and a Christian, can 
win from the natives of India. See csj). pp, 399, 400. • 

® Broome, pp. 457-9. 
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hands. Fortunately, the \ommaiid of a native battalion was 
still coveted ; and the English oflicers who thus superseded the 
natives were picked men who knew how to maintain their 
authority. But in 1^96 a fui<:hor change took place. The 
veteran European officers tiad long complained 
SuJn were passed over by younger men in 

the roj^l regiments which were from time to time 
sent out to reinforce the Company’s army. To appease their 
discontent, a complete reorganisation was effected. Two sepoy 
battalions were amalgamated into one regiment, to which the 
same number of officers was assigned as to a regiment in the 
King’s service, while all took rank according to the dates of 
their commissions.*- The system of pi'omotion by seniority in- 
troduced by tliis aiTangemcnt often threw the commands which 
had hitherto been always held tried men into the hands of 
those who were unfit to exercise authority ; while the increase 
in the number of European officers still fui'ther lowered the 
already fallen position of their native comrades. Thenceforward 
there was no4liing to stimulate the lynbition of a sepoy. Though 
h^ might give signs of the military genius of a Hydcr, he knew 
that he could never attain the pay of an English subaltei'n,^ and 
that the rank to which he might attain, after some thirty years 
of faithful service, would not protect him from the* insolent 
dictation of an ensign fresh from England. But for a few years 
nothing : occurred to show the authors of these changes how 
disastrous they -were to prove. Tiiough the service had lost its 
charms, the sejioy continued to do his duty faithfully through 
the successive campaigns of Wellesley’s administj-ation ; and the 
assault of Soriugapatam, and the charge whicli won the battle 
of Assayc proved that he could fight as well as his more 
fortunate ancestors who had conquered under Clive. It was 
not until the excitement of conquest, which had diverted his 
mind, subsided, that he began to brood, over his grievances. 
Unfortunately, the military authorities chose this very time for 
disquieting him still further ^.by the introduction of a set of 
vexatious regulations. It was not enough for them that he had 

^ 'fho highest pay attaiiiahle hy a suhahilar of infantry waw 174 rupees a 
month. Malcolm’s Pol. Hist, of Itidiay vol. ii. p. ii33. That of an ensign was 
180. J. II. Stocqiielcr’s JJamihook of India, p. 57. [“Yes 1^’ says Mr. H. 
Keone, “ but the sijbalidAr could save niqe-tenthsi of hjs pay, while the ensign 
could barely live upon the wliole.” See, however, the remarks in Malcolm’s 
work, to which I have referred, and also Gubbins’s Mutmics in Oudh, pp. 97-9.] 
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evor shown himsolf worthy to figh|f by the side of the British 
soldier. Believing that dress makes the man, the maitincts 
who governed the Madras army, and who flattered themselves 
that they might safely practisf their pot theories upon troops 
whose caste prejudices woro weaker than those of 
the hauffhty Brahmins of Beimal, forbade their 
men to wear the marks of caste upon their fore- or<i<^ts issued 
heads ; despoiled them of their cherished earrings ; inny ’ 
ordered them to shave off their venerated beards^ 
issued minute instructions respecting the length of their 
mousUiches, and compelled them to exchange their old tuibans 
for new ones with leather cockades.^ These absurd n\easures 
aroused the fhost dangerous suspicions of iho sepoys. They 
fancied that they detected in the new turbans ;f resemblance to 
the hats w’^orn hy the Christiaj^s ; - and 1?lio leather cockades, 
made of the skins of hogs or cow^s, were abominable to Hindus 
and INIahomedans alike. Hitherto they had had no cause to 
fear that the Christians would insult their religions. But now, 
with minds already depressed by a load of*rcal» if inc’ itable 
grievances, and irritated by needless innovations, they W(Te in 
a mood to believe any story against their rulers. Ignorant, 
credulous, and excitable, the sepoys at every station in southern 
India gave a ready car to the •travelling fakirs and busybodies 
of every kind ■who told them lying tales of the intolerant pros- 
elytism of the Plnglish. The General in Ceylon, so ona of these 
malicious fables i‘an, had nuwchcd his \vhole c(»rps to church- 
piirade. The head-eciilrc of disaflection was Vellore, w*hcre the 
sons atid daughters of Tippoo w’ere leading the luxurious lives of 
state prisoners, and cherishing visions of the restoration of their 
^humbled dynasty. They and their crowd of dependents eagerly 
clutched at the opportunity of turning the discontent of the 
sepoys to account,^ ridiculed their Anglicised appearance, and 
gravely assured theiji that they would soon be converted to 
Christianity. Maddened by these taunts, the men plotted to 
murder their ofiicers and the Eiwopean troops in the dc*d of 
night, seize the fortress of Vellore, and hold it wdiilc their 
brethren at the other stations in the south of the peninsula were 
following their example. If the reorganisation of 179G had not 
. blasted the hopes of the sepoys and deadened their interest in 

^ Report of the Veflore^Mutiiiy tommission, Pari. PaMrs, vol. xlii. (1860), 
p.690. 2/^, 3^^,. 
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their profession, if the ueA^^ciieration of English officers had 
treated their men with the sympathy which their predecessors 
had ever shown, there would have been a faithful few among 
the garrison to give warning of tfce impending danger, if indeed 
such a danger could then have arisen.^ ^ But, as it was, when 
the storm burst, the English were Uiken wholly by 
'Hio rrmtiny at surprised Some were shot down at their posts: 

Vclloiv, and its ^ i i • i * i i ^ ii 

results. others were muruered in their beds ; and all must 

have been overpowered if there had not been a 
solitary officer outside the fort wdio heard the tumult, and 
hurried to Arcot for help. Fortunately (Colonel llillespie, the 
commandant of that station, was a man equal to any emergency. 
In less than a quarter of an hour after he had hc‘ard the news, 
ho was galh)ping at the head of a squadron of English dragoons 
towards the scene of mutiny. ^ The rest of the regiment, a 
squadron of native cavalry, and some galloper guns soon 
followed, E'inding the gate closed against his force, (lillespic 
had himself drawn up alone by a rope over the walls, ii-ssumed 
command of the remnant of the gari;;ison, and kept the mutineers 
atf bay until his men foi-ced their way in, completed the rescue, 
and took terrible vengeance upon all the delinquents, exccjit 
those who escaped, or who were reserved for moio formal 
punishment. But, though the'’ authorities, terrified « by the 
results of their own folly, lost no time in rescinding tlie ob- 
noxious .regulations, the evil had not yet spent itself. At 
Hyderabad, at Nuiulydroog, and«’at Palamkotta symptoms of 
mutiny appeared. It was not until Lof d William Bontinck, who 
was then Governoi* of Mudras, had issued a proclamation,' assur- 
ing the army tliat the Government had no thought of interfering 
with their religion, that, the sepoys began to recover their* 
equanimity. a long time the minds of high officials were 

exercised by an enquiry into the causes of the mutiny ; but the 
Directors settled the question in a plairijy-worded minute, in 
which, with unusual insight, they laid the blame upon the new 
generation of commanding officers, who had neglected to earn 
the confidence of their men. 

The lessons of the mutiny and the rebuke of the 
AdvaiitaKes Court Were not thrown away. A favourable re- 
thiTews. action s(3t in ; and, under the rule of Minto and 
Hastings, Englisfli colonels were still prcPid to command native 
^ See Quarterly Review^ vol. xviii. p. 391. 
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regiments, and learned to treat tj^ir men with the paternal 
kindness which had won their inearts in the days of Clive. 
And, though the era of the sep<^s’ greatness had passed a^vay, 
the advantages of the servjbe were still enough to tempt 
men to enter it. In fits own family the sepoy was still a great 
man : he received his pay with a regularity to which the sepoys 
of the native states were strangers ; he had X comfortalde pension 
to look forward to ; and, when he went to law, as he often did, 
for the natives of India ara nearly as fond of litigation as their 
European mastei'S, ho had the right of being hearer in our courts 
before all other suitors. While he enjoyed these material 
advantages, his nobler feelings u’ere aroused wdicn he thought 
of the succession of victories wliich he had helped the great 
Company to gain, and proudly identified his foi«tunes witli those 
of the conquering race. And,^\vhen his active career was over, 
he had stories to tell of tlic great commanders under w'hom he 
had fought, which inspired his children and his fellow-villagers 
to follow in his footsteps. The high officials who held his 
destiny in their hands might have attacherf hu^ for over to 
their service ; for he w'as no mere mei'cenary soldier. But 
every change w-hicli they made in his condition, or in his rela- 
tions with his officers, w'as a change for the worse. And yet 
they wore not wholly to blame ; for these changes were partly 
the result of the grooving power of the English and the intro- 
duction of English civilisation. As the Company ^s .territory 
expanded, there was a constantly increasing demand _ 

I ' Tl'f' t»0Rt ofTicers 

tor able men to survey laud, raise irregular regi- seriuc^d iioui 
ments,* or act as political officers; and, when the 
ambitious suhaltcrn saw the wider field for his 
powers which these lucrative posts oflcrcd, it 
not to he expected that ho should elect to remain with his corps. 
Thus, year by year, the best officers were seduced from their regi- 
ments by the prospeeji of stafl* employ. Conscious of inferioiity, 
jealous of their comrades’ good fortune, those who remained lost 
all interest in their duties ; and the men soon per- • 
ceived that their hearts were far from them. ^ More- 
over, the authorities began to doprive commanding 
officers of the powers which had once made them absolute 

Both Sir Jolin Malcolm and Lord Metcalfe wore of ojniiion that from the 
moment when the compiatnf of a native regiment became Jess sought for than 
other employment we might date tin* commencement of our downfall. J. Jacob’s 
Views and Ojnnionsj Ih’efac?, p. xviii. 
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rulers over their regimenVj and which they had used with 
the discretion of loving patents. The gi-owing centralisa- 
tion of military authority at headquarters deprived the 
colonel of his pov'or to promite, to reward, or to punish ; 
and, when he ventured to pronounce a decision, it Avas as likely 
as not that it Avould he appealed against and reversed. Finally, 
as if to destroy the iXore friendly relations which, after the crisis 
of 180G, had sprung up again between officer's and 
OrdIrofi 824 . ^ General Order -was issued in 1824, by \vhich 
two battalions o^ each regiment Avere fonned 
into two sopar-atc regiments, and the officers of the original body 
re-distributed among its off-shoots AAdtbout regard to the associa- 
tions which they had contracted Avdth their old con\j)anies. 

The evil result of all tliese changes shoAV’cd itself Avhon the 
first Bumesc war V-oke out. Even if the Bengal 
sepejy had had no prcAdous cause for discontent, 
such a Avar Avould have been distasteful to him. 
He shrank from going to a foreign land of Avhieh he knew 
nothing, andcAvhich liis imagination pictured as an abode of 
horrors. Moreover, other unforeseen circumstances arose, Avhich, 
acting upon minds already brooding over real giievances, and 
noAv in italcd by a demand for an unwelcome service, produced 
open insubordination. The sepoys at Barrackpore heard with 
dismay an exaggerated Axrsion of a disaster Avhich the British 
troops akeady engaged in Bin*ma had suffered : they imagined 
that they foresaAV the approaching nloom of the Company’s Kaj ; 
and, to crown all, they heard it rumoured that Government, 
unable to provide themnvith carnage, had resolved, in (Tefianco 
of their caste feelings, to transport them to the seat of Avar by 
sea. Believing the lying report, they refused to march. But 
the Commandcr-in-Chicf, Sir EdAvard Paget, was an officer who 
required to be obeyed when he ^ave orders. Knowing that 
leniency shoAvn to mutineers is simply a Ayoak form of onielty, 
he went down to Barrackpore AAuth a strong European force, 
and paraded the regiments, ^n attempt was made to disabuse 
their minds of the delusion which had fastened upon them. 
They jvere then offered the jdternative of consenting to march, 
or grounding their arms. They refused to do either. Instantly 
a shower of grape fell upon them ; and they fled in panic, leaving 
a number of dead upon the grouiftl. Tllo si&rviving ringleaders 
Avero hanged ; and the 47th, the regiment that had been most 
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guilty, was disbanded, and its nam^rased from the Army List. 
The punishment so promptly dej^ out struck terror into the 
native army ; and open mutiny postponed for many years.' 

The return of peace, hj^^cver, brought fresh dangers. 
Writhing under the constant demands which war 
had made upon their Treasury, the Directors re- 
solved to retrench, and deprived the ^English 
officers of a portion of their pecuniary allowances. 

A few years before, such a step would have been 
followed by mutiny : but these officers contonWl themselves 
■with a temperate and ineffectual statement of their grievances. 
Their men noted the futility of ^ffieir lesistancc, and learned to 
d(;spise their /ilready weakened authority still more.- But, as 
if he had feared that the sepoys might still retain some little 
respect for their nominal command^'rs, Lord \Villiam Ben thick 
thought fit, a few years later, tS weaken the power 
of the latter still further by abolishing cor])oral Aboiituin of 
punishment, AYhat was the fruit K)f his -weak pum^hmeut. 
humaniUxrianism ? The sepoy ceased altogether 
to fear his officoi* ; and it isf hard for an oiilcer to win the love 
even of the honest, unless he can strike terror into the basc.^ 

The disastrous effects of impaired discipline were aggravated 
by the circumstances of the ^Afghan war. Com- 
pelled, while in Afghdnistdn,* to eat impure fo(jd 
and to di’ink impure water, the sepoys lost caste ; 
and the survivors, who wer|j obliged, on returning \o India, 
to pay for readmission, complained that the Govornment had 
broken faith with them,' Their imaginations too were deeply 


^ Kaye {Wsi. of the Sepoy War^ vol. i. pp. 2G8-71) condemns Paget’s acUoti. 
When troops, under the influence of a <lclusion, sliow syiiiijti>uis of mutiny, the 
duty of their commander, as 1 uiidcr&tand it, is to explain to them how they jre 
in error, to warn them that, if, after explanation given, they persist in disobedience, 
they will be punished, and, if they persist, to punish them. Paget diil not warn 
the sepoys that he was prepared to tiie upon them. Put his conduct was approved 
by two high authorities, ll^velock and Sydney Cotton. 

^ See Sir Thomas Seaton’wS From Cudet to Cohniel, vol. i. pp. 85^0. 

® “Tlio proposed abolition,” writes Seaton (//>. p. t>4), ‘‘was universally 
condemned. The native ofheera, who Plwi all risen from the ranks . wore 
vehemently against it. When tho letter reached my commanding oflicer, he 
assembled all tho most intelligent native ofticers, and asked their opinion on the 
snhjeet. They expressed themselves very freely and strongly . . . saying, ‘We 
hope the hazoor . . . will not abolish flogging ; wo don’t oar(*, about it, only the 
budinashes arc flogged, if they deserve it. ... If yon abolish flogging, the army 
Kirill no longer fcar^ aud«thei€ will be 'a mutiny.’ ” The italiis arc mine. 

MS. Correspondence ; Pari. Paprrfi^ vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 1123-4. 
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affected by the appalling ^amities which had overtaken the 
Feringhecs; and their tradifeqnal belief in the invincibility of 
the great Company was ovo^li\^nvn. 

Victory, liowover, sowv^ui^ed to the British arm^ The 
Afghan war was follo\i^|P^y tile swift ^on(iuest of Sind, in 
wdiich the sepoys earned llifr praise of a commander who knew, 
better than any man how to gauge a soldier’s qualities. And, 
within the next five 3»’ears, the nati\e army covered itself afresh 
with glory in the two wars against its hereditary enemies, the 
fr^'midable w'arriors of the Khalsii. But the ex- 
S^dilc^pime" ^‘hemeut of compiest, which flattered the sopoy^s 
and prevented him from brooding over his 
grievances, could not last for ever. Moreover, though he 
fought gallantly, tlic insubordination which had resulted from 
the weakening ot his oflieei’s powers showed itself even in the 
heat of campaigning. William Hodson, who learned his earliest 
military lessons in the first Sikh war, and who was destined 
to prove in the great Mutiny itself that Asiatics arc as sus- 
ceptible as Europv.iuis of a perfect discipline, has recorded his 
iimazcment id the disorderly conduct of the Bengal regiments 
with his column. Again, as each new conquest lessened the 
chances of future wvar, and thus diminished the 
sepoy’s self-importance, it imposed upon him the 
sepoy’s pay. uiiwclcome (lutv of leaving his own country and 
his own relations to garrison a distant and often 
unheal thj^ land. To this inevitable trial the parsimou}" of his 
rulers added another. To encourage liim to fight its battles on 
strange soil, the Government gave him an increase of pa^^c bur, 
as soon as his valour had added the foreign country to its 
dominion.s, it rewarded him by withdrawing his allowances, and 
tried to justify it.s mcanncs.s by the ungenerous quibble that he 
was now once more on British territory, A succes- 
of mutiTes” mutinies punishVid the authors of this policy, 

hut did not convince them or their successors of its 
costliness. Four Bengal regiments, warned for service in Sind 
after its annexaticAi, refused to march until their 
extra allowances wxrc restored to them. A Madras 
corps, which the Governor of the Madras Presidency sent to the 
aid of the Sind Government, promising, on his own responsibility, 
that they should receive tlieir highpr pay 4^ were told, when they 
reached Bom])ay, that the Supreme Government had refused to 
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confirm the promise, and revengec^hemselves for their disap- 
pointment by creating a disturbajee on parade. Nor were the 
sepoys who were sent to ncwl^annexed territories the only 
sufFerers from the nigffardlines^ of the Government. A regi- 
ment of Madras cavai^’’, after maij^hing northward nearly a 
thousand miles, to garrison a station for which the Government 
could spare no troops, on the faith of a promise 
that their services would only be needed for a 
time, found that they were to remain as a permanent garrison, 
that their pay was to be reduced to a lower rate, Jlnd that, out 
of this pittance, they would have to pay for the conveyance of 
their families from the south, and ^u])port them on their arrival. 
They could noC defray these charges without uunning into debt. 
They could not leave their families in the south ^ for, unlfke the 
Bengal regiments, they were alwj^s actompaiiicd on their wander- 
ings ly their wives and children. What wonder then that, after 
loyally performing an unwelcome duty, and finding that the 
promises which had been made to them were to be broken, 
they should have resented guch a cynical bi^ach^of faith by 
mutiny ? ^ 

Fortunately these isolated acts of insubordination did not 
1‘ipen into a general revolt : but, the gh they were checked at 
the time, t partly by concession, partly by the punishment of the 
ringleaders, no decided steps were taken to make their recurrence 
impossible. Nothing but a radical reform of the relations J>ctween 
ofiicor and sepoy, an unmistakcable resolve to tieat the latter 
both firmly and generously, could have healed his iliscontent. 
But tljfe authorities were satisfied with applying a palliative 
when they should have wrought a cure ; and they could have 
felt no satisfaction in punishing offenders whom their own injustice 
had provoked to sin. 

How deeply seated was the evil, became manifest after the 
second Sikh Avai. Charles l^apicr had been sent 
out to wipe away the disgi-ace. which our arms had 
suffered at Chilian wala : but, though CU)Ugh had rnto 
anticipated his triumph as a conqueror by the 
victory of GujrAt, he was to gain another triumph over the 
conquering army itself. He had only just reached 
Simla when he heard that two regiments at Bawal- 
piiidi, which formed# paift of the army of ov nipiition distributed 
* Kaye, vol. i. pp. 27(1-302. See also Calcutta Rci'inCy vol. xli. pp. 06-7. 
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over the newly-conquered^^njah, had refused to receive their 
pay unless the extra allowaSles were granted them. It seemed 
likely that other regiments A^ild folloAV their example. Dis- 
regarding the advice of a m^her of his staff, who mistook 
indiscriminate severity for vigour, to disHind the insubordinate 
regiments at once, Napier sent instructions to Sir Colin Campbell, 
who commanded at^Rdwalpindi, to reason quietly with the men, 
but at the same time to hold a European force in readiness to 
awe them into obedience if persuasion should fail. Before 
Campbell received these orders, the immediate danger passed; 
for the insubordinate regiments saw that it would be madness 
to persist in the presence (5 armed Europeans, and silently- 
resolved to bide their time. But there was dhnger in other 
quarters. Proteeding on a tour of inspection through the 
northern provinces,* Napier cq)lected evidence which, in his 
judgement, proved that twenty-four regiments were 
only^ waiting for an opportunity to rise. An incipient 
mutiny at Wazirabad was only repressed by the tact of Colonel 
John Hearse^, ^till Napier believed that the worst had not 
yet come. Making Peshawar his headquarters, he held himself 
in readiness to swoop down upon any point at which mutiny 
might appear. When, however, the crisis came, he was not 
called upon to face it in person*; for it was met by the faithful 
courage of a sepoy i-egimdnt. The 66 th Native Infantry 
mutiniecl at Govindgarh ; and the 1st Native Cavalry crushed 
them. Napier disbanded the m*itinous corps, transferred its 
colours to a regiment of Gurkluis, and boasted that by this stroke 
he had taught the Brahmins that, whenever they showed* a sign 
of discontent, a more warlike people would always bo ready to 
supplant them.^ But, while he punished mutiny, he pitied the 
mutineers, for he believed that native disloyalty was the result 
of British injustice ; and in this spirit of sympathy he directed 
that an old regulatioji, which had grante^l compensation to the 
sepoys for dearness of provisions at a rate higher than that 
sanctioned by the one then in force, should be restored, and 
observed until the Governor-General, who was then absent from 
the seat of Government, should pronounce his decision upon 
the case. 

But Dalhousie could not forgive the man who had dared to 
act without waiting for his commands. ^ F o» some time past ho 

^ See Sir W. Hunter’s Ufa of Brian Uoujhton Hodtjr^ony ]>. 110. 
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had been irritated by what he ^-^^arded as the insolence of 
Napier^s bearing ; and he resolved .ip teach him that the Governor- 
General was his master. He thy'efore publicly reprimanded the 
Commander-in-Chief for assumAg an authority that did not 
belong to him, and field up to the natives the imedifying 
spectacle of disunion among their rulers. The old soldier re- 
sented this rebuke as a persoml affront ; ancT a keen controversy 
arose between the two. But of the num(?rous questions upon 
which they disputed, two only are of vital interest : first, were 
the forty thousand sepoys in the Punjab really infected with a 
mutinous spirit or not ? Second!}^ was the Commandcr-in-Chief 
justified in putting forward the claim to act, in real or supposed 
emergencies, u:j)on his own discretion ? Th<? former of these 
points cannot, for want of sufficient evideneef, be positively 
determined : but it is probable ^that NaiJiL'i' o\er-esti mated the 
danger, and that the measure by which ho tried to avert it was 
uncalled for. The other question is one which men will answer 
according to their individual temperaments. Assuming that 
Napier was right in his estimate of the cTang«‘, ho would 
certainly have been unworthy of his high otiico if, for fear of 
incurring an official rebuke, he had shrunk from dealing with it 
promptly. But while we may admire, as the highest and most 
valuable .form of courage, the* readiness with which a Nelson 
assumes responsibility upon occasion, we must admit that he 
should bo very careful to make sure that the occasion isj'eal. 

Bight or wrong, howeverf Napier was determined that ho 
would no longer bo subject to Dalhousie. ^ Stung by what he 
rcgard(tl as the unjust and ungenerous oonduct of his chief, and 
resolved not to be a powerless specUitor of the evils which he 
predicted, he resigned his post, and spent the rest of his life in 
composing a solemn wai’iiing of the fatal results that would surely 
flow from Indian misgovernment.- 

^ t 

^ See i*a])er.s relating to The Resignation by Sir Charles Napier of tlie office of 
Coiiimaii(ler-in-Cliief in liniia Papers^ vol, xlvii. [1854]) ; Life »f Sir 

LLapier, yo\. iv. ; and an article by Sir H. La^\rence entitled “Sir Charles Nsipier's 
rostliuirions Work” ((lakitita Jievk'n\ vol. x\ii.). 

^ It has often been said tliat Napier never WTote anything that eouhl bo fairly 
interpreted as a warning against or a }>ropheey of a sepoy mutiny. But I lind 
these words among his published writings ; — “ he (the sepoy) is devoted to us as 
yet, but we take no pains to preserve his attachment. It in no concern, of 7nine, I 
shall be dead before lohat I foresee v'iJl take plact\ but it 7 mU take placeP Again, 
“high caste, — that is to* say mutiny — is encouraged. duly 24, 1857, 
p. 5, col. 1, and Aug. 17, p. 9, eol. 4. The italics are mine. See also p. 91, 
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The sepoys themselves one more practical warning; but 
it was lost upo^the Governor-General. In 1852 
bSrknfby invited the ^th Bengal Native Infantry to 
a native voliuitcer fop scr\^o in Burma. Kegarding the 
regnneut. inyitation as an encroachmlJnt upon their rights, 
for the Bengal sepoy enlisted on the understanding that he should 
not he required to c1*oss the sea, the men flatly refused to march. 
Besides the ])roofs of the rottenness of our military system 
which occasional mutinies had supplied, there had 
Daihon^if' and l)een 110 Luilv of Warnings from men whose cxpericnec 
of eounstViorl gavc them a right to speak. Thomas Munro and 
John Malcolm luwl earnestly insisted upon the 
necessity of attac4iing the sepoy to the service hy nuikiiig the 
prizes which it» held out to his ambition more valuable ; and 
Charles Napier had added liis l^istimony to theirs as to the fatal 
results which would ensue from so lowering the position of the 
Englisli commandant as to deter all able oflicers from aspiring to 
it.^ But Dalhousie's predecessors, or the authorities who Juul 
cliosen thenif had neglected to profit hy these warnings ; and, 
when he assumed oflice, lie was so bewildered by the conflicting 
opinions which a multitude of counsellors thrust upon him, lhal 
he resolved, perhaps in despair, i^crhaps in easy con/idenco, to 
leave the system as he found it. • • 

Still, though it was hard to choose between the opposite 
theories on the effects of gi^dng preference to 
high-caste c^lndidate« for enlistment, of mixing 
men of different races in the same regiment,*' 
of promoting by seniority, and of adding to the nuAber of 


llaflical d(?rt?ft.s 
of tho Bpdj'.iI 
army. 


noto 1, infra. It is quite true that he often spoke in high terms of the diseipline 
of the native troops. But, in tlie Iirst ho ex 2 >re.ssly excejitud the Beuga! 

army from this praise. (See Times, July 21, ]8o7.) And, in the seianid ])laco, 
the faet that he Bestowed tie; jiraise is qujf;e consistent with his having foreseou 
that the objects of it woiihl sooner or later mutiny. As far as 1 ctm see, all that 
he meant to say was that the sepoys were by natiu'e far more ti’aetablc than British 
soldiers. lie foresaw that, if they were encourageil by continued relaxation of 
discipfine to mutiny, and thought tha^ it would be their interest to do so, they 
v/ould, being human, yield to the temptation. 

^ Many officers who were aware of the laxity of discipline in sepoy regiments 
were afraid to speak out. Bee W. 11. RusseU’s JJiari/ in. India, vol. i. 267. 

Mr. H, D. Robertson {District Duties dnriwi the Remit, \)\i. 101-209) dwells 
on the vital error” which “was lornierly committed ui not reeruiting according 
to nationalities.” ^ohn LawTcncc, when raising n<fv lijvies in 1857, took care to 
form each regiment of corniianies differing from one another in race . — TAfeof Lord 
Lawrence^ vol. ii. pp. 111-12, See, however, Kaye, vol. i. pp. 332-3, 
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Em-opean ofSl JP each remj/ciit, there were certtiin 

undeniable W f which might shown Dalhoiisie that the 

opinions of d /opponents of tW' Bengal system were sounder 
than the cqiiany plausible opini^is of its supporters. It needs 
a man of genius to rftii^nstruct a long-established system, and 
push aside the dead w'eight of prejudice which defends it. But, 
though Dalhousie is not to bo blamed for* having lacked the 
force to achieve so gi'eat a task his acquiescence in the defects 
of the existing system is inexcusable. It was impossible to 
explain away the fact tluit in Bengal, wlicre a low-caste subahdar ^ 
might often be soon off parades crouching in abject submission 
before the Brahmin recruit whom ^le was su])])oscd to command, 
the predominance of high-caste men, oi*, at l^ast, the deference 
that was yiehled to their caste prejudices, Avas fatal to discqdiiic. 
It was certaiuly true that native opinirm in the Bomljay and 
Madras Brcsidencios allowed a. high-caste se]joy to perform duties 
which would have shocked Brahminical ])rejudice in Bengal, just 
as, to choose a familiar illustration, nin(5 English Protestants out 
of ton no longer finrl themselves troubled by sferupj^es about the 
observance of ihc Sabbath when they go iibr()ad. But this 
consideration ought not to have led the (xovernment to tr;.ckle 
to caste prejudices, but rather to reject all i-ecruits Avho allowed 
those prejudices to interfere Avjth theii* military duties, and to 
enlist in their stead the thousands of better men who would have 
been only too glad to take their places.- Had this bfcn done, 
the Bi-ahmin’s self-interest would haA^c soon got the better of his 


pi-ejudices ; for, even in Bengal, he kept his caste in the back- 
grouiidtvvben his ollicer dared to shoAV tlifit he pitied it, and OTily 
obtruded it because he found that he could generally use it as 
an instrument for tlio coercion of his commanders."^ Again, 
tliougli Dalhousie may well have been perplexed Avhen Napier 
insisted that tbo Bengal system of promotion by seniority kept 
the army contented by holding out to every man a sure pi‘Ospect 
of ultimate advancement, Avhile John Jacob asserted Avith eipial 
truth that the sepoys Avho became ollicers under that system 


^ Native captain. 

^ Set! letters from Lewis IVlly aud John Jacob to the Times, Jan. 19, 1868, 
p. 7, col. 2, and Jan. 28, p. 7, col. 6. 

“It IS a mistake to .snppo.se, tbem (the Madras sepoys) fiec from ca.ste 
prejudices. There are plcntv of these, but they have not been gi\'cn in to,” — 
Calcutta Review, voL xx.^ii., Article — “The Matlra.s Native Atinyy p. 134. See 
also p. 146. 
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were worn-out imbeciles iwfit for command, yet the fact that in 
the Bombay army, where p^motion went by merit, the native 
officers were the bulwarks of ^cipline, might have been accepted 
as a proof of the inferiority \ the Bengal system.^ Finally, 
Dalhousie should have remembered thtfe not Jacob only, but 
some of the ablest otficers of the Bengal army itself had lifted up 
their voices against the s^^stem under which they had been 
brought up. It was a fact, and one of which many of those 
officers wore uneasily conscious, that for thirty years jwKst the 
Bengal army had been in a state of quasi-mutiny, and that 
several actual mutinies, besides those wliich were too flagrant to 
be concealed, liad been liuslfed up by the authorities at head- 
quarters.-^ ^ 

The disputed i)oints that have just been noticed were, how- 
ever, o£ small imj^ortance compared with one vital 
qu.'Jion! question, oii the aiisAver to u^hich dejumded the 
loyalty of the sepoy army and the stability of the 
Indian empire. Wore ‘commanding officers to be once more 
entrusted w^’th that i*iglitful autl^ority of which the jealousy 
or the rcd-tapcisin of headquarters had robbed thcjii? This 
question was absolutely neglected. The scjK)y was taught to 
regard, not his colonel, l)ut the liead of the army as his com- 
manding officer ; and the head of the army was to him no more 
than a dim iflea. Ivjiowing the inipotencc of his officers, he 
amused^ himself by bringing frivolous complaints against them 
at every half-yearly inspection. Xet the men who did tins wore 
as capable of reverencing authority as the veteran who salaamed 
the picture of Myi'c (^)ote, his dec-d commander. Mftch has 
been AVTitten about the sepoy’s impulsiAcncss, his credulity in 
accepting a delusion, his childish obstinacy in clinging to it. 
But, though these qualities did belong to him, they would 
never of themselves have led him to T-cbol. Ho Avas l>y nature 
less insubordinate tlnui the British soldier. Napier could see 
nothing to fear in him so long as he Avas properly dealt with. 
Foivwith all his faults, he had the quality, which is inborn in 
all men, of rcspcicting authority Avhen exercised by a strong and 
just superior. Ho entered onr army Avith no idea of claiming 
any rights for himself. But, Avhen he found that his colonel, 
whom he was ready to obey as his absolute king, and to rever- 

’ See als6 ParL Papers^ vol. xliv. (1857-88), Part 4, p. 1127. 

2 Overland Bombay Times^ 1857, p. 184. Times^ July I'J, 1857. 
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ence as his father, was powerless to. T^uinish or reward him ; when 
he listened to the Articles of \Vn.r, which seemed to imply that 
his officers expected him to dis^£)bey them ; a new light flashed 
across his mind.^ It was only Necessary to rule him according 
to his genius, to teacn-*him that he must obey unhesitatingly, 
and that he would in return be treated generously, and he would 
have been a loyal soldier for life. It was iiRt the inconsistency 
of their character that drove the same sepoys who had risked 
their lives on the field of battle to protect their officers, and had 
watched by their bedsides when they were wounded, to murder 
them when the Mutiny broke out it was the inconsistency w'ith 
Mffiich they were treated. 

It is, however, possible that, even if all tlifi reforms in detail 
which had been suggested had been carriorl mit, 
the spirit of mutiny might not# have bccif wholly 
overcome, unless the disproportion that existed be- nuini>craof 
tween the numbers of the Native and the European xativ^trcwps. 
troops had been remedied. It may be said that for 
this disproporti(m the Cab^iets, the Boards of <!)ontrol, the 
Courts of Directors, the Governors -General, the Anglo-Indian 
officers, and the English people of three generations were jointly 
responsible.- At the close of Dalhousie’s administration the 
Native troops amounted to twa hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand men ; while, to watch this gigantic ai’iny, there were only 
foity-fivG thousand three hundred and twenty-two European 
so!|diers of all arms.'* ]\Ioreo\’er the latter were located on such 
false principles that their controlling power was seriously im- 
paired.* Yet there had never been a time when that poAver Avas 
more needed. It cannot be too emphatically stated that tlie 
natives of India, Avith the exception of a A^cry fcAv men of rare 
powers of reflection, or rare opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion, had not the least idea gf the real resources of England. 

^ See Jacob, pp. 1-3, 1^38-12, 121, 12f5, 221, J20-8. AL*,a Malcolm’:. 7 W. 
HUU of IndiUj vol. u. pp. 220-15. 

J-’ Sec Temple, p. 115. ^ • 

^ Hiike of Arg>ir« India under DnJhnusie and Canning^ pp. 51, 63. Im- 
mediately before the Mutiny the native troops amounted to 232,224, the Europeans 
to 45,522 — 6170 oflicers ami 39,352 non -commissioned officers and men. Tlie^je 
figures, however, do not give a fair idea of the W'eakness of the European troops. 
“In Bombay,” >vrite8 Montgomery Marlin on the authority of PorL Papers^ 
“the relative strength of Eurw>cim to Native. Infantry was as 1 to ; in Madras, 
as 1 to 16| ; and in B^gaT; ajs 1 to 245- ”^ — Ititfian Ei^j^ire, vol. ii. p. 125. 
See also Pari, Papers^ vol. xxxvii. (1858), pp. 219-65. * Argyll, p. 62, 
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They drew their conclusioim merely from whixt they saw. In- 
credible as it may appear, it^as a common belief among them 
that the population of the Brifch Isles was not much more than 
a hundred thousand souls. ^ \Vs if to confirm them in this 
delusion, the Horae Government had recently withdrawn two 
regiments from India to strengthen the army in the Crimea. 
It is not to be xvoftdered at that soon afterwards it began to be 
rumoured in the ba/aars and the sepoy lines that Russia had 
conquered and annexed England. 

Dalhousi^ devoted much anxious consideration to the ques- 
tion of iTicreasing the numbers of the European 
f'^^^ops, and improving their distribution, and stated 

Daihouhia liis arguments and conclusions with his usual clear- 
neas and emphasis in a series of minutes, which ho 
ordered to be transmitted to thq^ Directors. He pointed out that 
the Crimean war had given bii’th to monstrous rumours injurious 
to our prestige : he dwelt upon the fact that, notwithstanding 
the vast increase of our territoiies hy the conquests and annexa- 
tions of his a^lniiifistration, there ha^l been hardly any correspond- 
ing increase in our military strength ; and he insisted on the 
necessity of maintaining an effective and constant control over 
the immense alien population of our Indian possessions, and of 
guarding against possible atUicke from the ambitions, princes - 
who dwelt outside our frontier. But it is a curious fact that 
there is ;io evidence to sliow that he had the faintest suspicion of 
the far more serious danger to which the European troops were 
exposed fi*om their native auxiliaries. This fact, however, 
does not affect the value of the practical suggestions which he 
offered. He proposed to reduce the number of sepoys in 
each regiment to eight hundred men, to disband four regi- 
ments of native cavalry and four of native infantry, to raise the 
strength of the European infantry from thirty-one^ to thirty- 
five or, if possible, thirty-seven battalions, and to increase the 
numbers of the European companies of artillery.^ But these 

^ See Trevelyau’a Cmunpore^ ]>. 27 ; and Pari. Papers, vol. jtliv. (1867-68), 
Part 4, p. 1126. * 

- The rulers of Afj^haiiisUin, Nepal, and Burma. 

^ The nominal strength at the time was thirty-three. Two, however, had 
been temporarily withdrawn for sei-vice in Europe. 

* Argyll ; Jackson, pp. 160-70 ; Pari. Paper vol. x\ii. (1858), pp. 617-35. Dal- 
hoiisie also proposed to raise two new European cjujalry regiments, but, says Sir C. 
Jackson, “as LordVlalhousje suggested the withdrawal o’l the two Royal regiments 
of cavalry in Bengal, this proposal would not have increased the European force.” 
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suggestions were not adopted ; ^ and the sepoys, inflated by a 
sense of their own importance, faturally looked forward to a 
time when they might use their jtrength to overturn the Govern- 
ment, and establish th|ir own sApremacy.^ 

On the eve of LordXJaniiing’s arrival, the native army was a 
heterogeneous body, as in race, caste, and ^ligion, 
so also in quality. There were a few superb ir- 
regular regiments, commanded by a handful of picked Canning's 
European officers. There were the useful troops o^ anivai. 
Bombay and Madras. There was the Bengal army, composed of 
stalwart men of martial aspect, ^ffio had been perhaps better 
endowed by nature with soldiei-ly qualities than the men of the 
other Presidencies, but who had, under a coi^upt systcni, been 
suffered to become a dangerous mob. It was no wonder that 
these regiments, in which the sentries relieved each other when 
and how they pleased, in which it was a common occurrence for 
men to quit their ranks without leave, -'iiid scour the country in 
quest of plunder,*^ were ripe for mutiny. The n^arvel is that they 
had so long preserved the semblance of an aimy •Yet so great 
is the force of habit that, while the ablesc men in India kept 
repeating the solemn warning that it w^os in the force on which 
the safety of the empire depended that its greatest danger lay,'* 
the Benglal officers regarded flie ins\ibordinatioii which they 
could not wholly ignore as inseparable from the constitution of 
a native army. They were deaf to the rumbling of the volcano ; 
for they did not know that it lS,y beneath them until its eruption 

startled them out of their fatal slumber. 

• 

^ Up to Fob. 3, 1858, they had not even been brought under Uie notice of 
the Directors. 

^ Tliis is the opinion of Sir R. Temple, and vas that of Tj<u‘d T.awrenec. 
Temple, p. 11. 'i. Sir Sydney Cotton mentions in hi.^ hook, yinr year:> on the 
North-Western Frontier of India^ p. 157, that, many months hefon* tlie iintiiiy, 
his native servants wished to leave hfci on the ground that “ there was about to 
be a general rising in the country, in which the sepoy army was to take the had.” 
See also Evidence taken before the Court appointed for the IVial of the King of 
Delhi, p. 267, FarL Pajh^r><^ vol. xviii. (1869). , 

^ Jacob, pp. 107-8, 115-17. App. 

^ Jacol), p. 229. 
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FIRST YFAR OF LORD CANNINO’S RULE — OUTBREAK OP 
THE MUTINY' 

O 

On tho 29th o'c Fcl)mary, 1856, Lord Dalhousie resigned the 
Cxovcrniiicnt of Ir4ia. As he drove down tho 
of the Hooghly towards the vessel on which 
cilaraciiv and lic w<is to cmbark, the multitudes who had 

SJ^dodiiUuji assembled to 'witness his departure, lifted up 

rukis. 'Ihcir voices, and cheered him loudly and long.^ 

Though he was not alcove the middle height, and his frame 
was emaciated by disease, yet there was such majesty in his 
bearing, such command in his features, such a fire in tho 
glance of his eyes, that he look6d every inch a king.'^- And it 
was with the loyalty duo to a king of men that those enthu- 
siastic 'Onlookers regarded him. For, if he lacked that 
sympathetic knowledge of mcn\s ^hearts, that charm of manner, 
that open enthusiasm which had made the despotism of Hastings 
and of Wellesley so attractive, if, in spite of his genufne con- 
sideration for his subordinates, he had been regarded by them 
rather with awe than with aftcction, yet, not more by his 
success than l)y the devotion with which he had given tho 
flower of his manhood to the service of the state, he had 
conquered the hoart-felt rcs])ect and admiration of all men. Ho 
had served India so well that he had no strength left for further 
ser'vice in the field of state^anship ; and noAV, while still a 
young man, he was going home to England to die. But the 
work which ho had already done had been such as to entitle 
him to rank with Wellesley and Hastings, although below 
them, in the first class of Governors-Genoral. Below them 

^ Overland limnhay Times^ 1857, p. 42 ; Calcutta Rcvieiif^ vol. xxxiii. p. 397. 

- Temple, p. 124, 
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because, whatever his powers may have been, he had never been 
brought face to face with political trials as crucial as those 
which had assayed and proved ^he metal of their statesman- 
ship. With them beqiusc, bclibving that his countrymen had 
no right to be in Inoia unless they were there as the apostles 
of Western civilisation, believing with an enthusiastic faith that 
the introduction of such civilisation would galvanise tlie whole 
organism of Indian society, and make its healthy growth 
possible, he set a-going at the highest pressure all the machinery 
that could contribute to the attainment of his objeef. 

His successor was a man of a diiTerent stamp. Not only in 
India, but in lingland also the appointment of 

1 1^1 • Caniiirip. 

liOrd (canning caused more wonder tJian satis- 
faction. An elegant scholar, a ^varm heai-ted, •generous man, 
shy and reserved, but a true friend to thos^ who loved him, be 
had had much experience of aflairs, and had proved himself a 
ei’editablc administrator : but he had needed persuasion to 
enter public life at all ; and, though lie had never shirked its 
duties, he had nev<‘r pressed, forward to unde Aakt* its responsi- 
bilities, or to win its jirizes. Lord Ellenborough had offered to 
take him to India as his private secretary : but he had prcferi-ed 
the chances of office at home, and thus lost the opportunity of 
acquiring# a kiioivledge of Indkn aflairs under a clever states- 
man. When he was chosen to succeed Dalhousio, he was holding 
the office of rostraastcr-Gcneral ; and the conscientious a«si<luity 
with Avhich he had mastered# the unattractive details of his 
work had won for him a seat in the Cabinet. But the high 
place tc# which he was now called needed greater qualities. It 
is hardly necessary to say that he appi-oached his work with 
a dee}) sense of its importance : indeed, he had a presentiment 
that his tenure of office would be marked by some great crisis, 
to combat wdiieh his faculties would bo strained to the utmost. 
“ We must not forgot,” he sai3, at a banquet given by the East 
India Com])any a few months before his departure, ‘‘ that in the 
sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at firsi no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but which, growing larger and 
larger, may at last thrcat,eii to burst and overwlielm us with 
ruin.” ^ But with all his high sense of responsibility he had 
one grave defect as a ruler. His conscientiousness was apt to 
degenerate into scrupukusness. He never collide bring himself 
* Kaye, vol. i. p. 378. 
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to pronounce a judgement even upon the most urgent questions, 
until ho had investigated every tittle of evidence. Such a habit 
of mind is an admirable one '^n itself : but it is one which a 
statesman must learn to hold i^j*estrain^ This Canning never 
learned to do. When ho should have struck the guilty, he 
wasted precious moments in taking elaborate precautions against 
striking the innocent.^ Ho was not a weak man ; he knew 
how to confront danger calmly ; but he had not the insight 
that could fj^t once discern its form and gauge its dimensions, 
the self-reliance that could overrule the counsellors who under- 
rated it, the force that could piaster it. 

It would have been fortunate for the new Governor-General 
if hi§ advisers had been practical statesmen like 
S:*"- Oittram, or Edward es, or Nicholson. The judge- 
ment o^ these had been ripened, and their 

political courage biought to the finest temper by hard, dangerous 
work among the people gf the country : they had firmly grasped 
the ])rinciple that no amount of kindness could win either the 
affection or Che respect of those pe<^plo, unless it were supported 
by a masterful ^\^]l. But the members of the Su2)remo Council 
were men of a softer fibre. Only one of them, General Low, 
had an adequate knowledge of the natives; and he had long 
passed his jirime. The others • were John Dorin, John Peter 
Grant, Barnes Peacock, and George Anson, the Commander-iii- 
Chief. ^ The last-named will be sj)okeu of hereafter. Grant was 
unquestionably a very able man.'* His recorded minutes show 
that his judgement was thoroughly independent, and that ho had 
the courage of his convictions. But his training had ifbt been 
such as to foster a healthy development of his powers. He was 

^ I find this passapfo in Russell’s Diary * — “ In this and subsequent con- 
versations that night on the su))jc<;t of the iiintinies . . . the Govern or- General 
evinced a reniarkabltj analytical power, ability of investigation, a habit of 
appreciating and weighing evnlcnco, a spirit of justice and moderation, and a 
judicial turn of mind which made a deep impression upon me. His opinions 
once formed seemed ‘ ini'-hranlablcs ’ ; and his mode of investigation, abhorrent 
from* all intuitive impulses, and dreading above all ihingfi (iirick dvemon, is to 
pursue the forms of the strictest analysis, to pick up every little thorn on the 
path, to weigh it, to consiiler it, and then to cast it asiilc, or to pile it up with 
its felloAVS ; to go from stone to stone, strike them and sound them, and at last 
on the highest jioint of the road to fix a sort of granite pedestal, declaring that 
the height is so and so, and the view is so and so, — so firm and strong that all 
the storm and tepijiest ol tlie world may heat agi^nst^it and find it immovable. 
But man’s life is not equal to the execution of many tasks like these.” Vol. i. 
p. 116. The italics are mine. See also Temple, ji. 182. 
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a clever bureaucrat, not a statesman. It is unnecessary to 
attempt to analyse the characters of the other twf). It is enough 
to say that they, as well as Grant, had cither failed to notice 
the symptoms that indicated the existence of a mutinous spirit 
in the Bengal army, or did not realise what appalling conse- 
quences must follow, if that spirit were not instantly and 
sternly crushed as soon as it should manifcst^itself in overt acts. 

Canning had hardly entered upon his duties ])efoi*c his 
troubles began. Outram was anxious to return to 
England, to/ecruit his shattered health, and, wish- 
ing to leave his work in good hands, urged Canning 
to appoint Henry Ricketts, an ab/c Bengal civilian, as his suc- 
cessor. Canning would have acted upon tliisf advice ; but the 
Board of Control interposed. Iticketts was preparing a report 
upon the most etfectual mode of #diniinisl'ing tlio salaries of the 
Company’s servants, it was the old story. lTn})erial considera- 
tions were set at nought then, as in the days of Wellesley, when- 
ever they imperilled the chance of some sordid and petty gain. 
Men tit to rule a province weye not so plentiful that^they should 
have been forced to waste their energies in pettifogging calcula- 
tions. But the folly of the home authorities might have been 
harmless, if an unfortunate accident had not deprived Oudh for 
a time of* a yet abler mavster Uiian Ricketts would have been. 
Henry Lawrence, Avhose chivalrous heart yearned to protect the 
people of the newly annexed province from tlic unsympathetic 
rule of the modern civilian, afid to smooth the way for their 
transition fi'orn barbarous usage to civilised law, offered to serve 
in Outr.^m’s place : but, before his Ictlcf reached the Gcjvernor- 
General, Coverley Jackson, a smart revenue officer from the 
North -AA^estern Provinces, had been appointed officiating Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh. No moi-e unfortunate selection could 
have been made. Jackson wq^ best Ivnown for the vi(ffencc of 
his temper ; but Cannipg thought that this defect ought not to 
be allowed to weigh against his undoubted abilities, and imagined 
that he could cure it by a gentle jvarn ing. Only a man of* the 

greatest tact and firmness could have reconciled the classes who 
had thriven under the corrupt native government to the rigorous 
purity of British rule : but Jackson had no tact ; and his firm- 
ness showed itself chiefly in a series of contentions, which he 
kept up duriiig the whote of his administration, viith the Finan- 
cial Commissioner, Martin Gubbins, a man whoso injudicious 
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self-asjsertion was as great as his owii.^ Eathcr than hate a jot 
of their miserable pretensions, this pair of oflicials spent the 
time which they should have devoted to the public service in 
undignified wrangling. Canning conten1|'d himself with exhort- 
ing them to bo at peace, and only superseded Jackson when his 
pertinacity had outraged all patience, and when it seemed too 
late even for Lawence to repair the mischief which he had done. 
For the deposed King of Oudh was complaining bitterly of the 
unmanly crjiclty with which the English were treating his 
family, even the delicate ladies of bis harem ; and, if these com- 
plaints were unfounded,^ thci;e were others, proceeding from the 
people, which, tliough in many cases unreasonable, were natural 
enough. The seltlemcnt of the land revenue was directed by 
officers who wcl’c prejudiced against the Uilukddrs ; and by their 
orders men of lower* degree wc^^e persuaded to put forward their 
claims. The tdlukdars were being summarily deprived of every 
foot of land to which they could not establish a legal title and, 

' Tu fainie&if, 1,0 Ackson it oiij;l>t to In; jiieiitirmcd that he repeatedly warned 
Government, Imt in viiin, that ])lots and conspiracies were rite in Uiidh. 
llainsay’s Recollections of Military Service a ad Society, vol. i. p. 183. 

ParL Papers^ vol. xlvi. }». 416, par. 7. The King’s coinjilaints about the 
treatment of Ins family were “very greatly exaggerated . . . But Iherc was a 
true foundation for the complaint, in the fact that . . . (\ Jackson . . . had 
taken possession of . . . one of the palaces set apart for the royal faftiily.” 

^ Sir G. Camphi'irs Memoirs (f my Indian Career, li. 12-13 ; Sir R. Mont- 
gomery’s. Ilejtoit, pars. 157-8 ; Sj'kos’.s (Jompemlinm oj ihv Lams ymcifdly reJal- 
iny to the TaJnqdars of ihulh, jrp. 28, 91. The extent to which the talukdars 
suffered has, however, l)ecii greatly exaggerated l>v' Kaye (vol. iii. ]\ 422), and 
other writer.s. Asa matter of fact, “out of 23, a 13 villages included in talmjas 
at the close of native rule, 13,640, paying a re^'eiiue ol Its. 3.^»,0C),519 were settled 
witli taluqdars in 1856, while 0903 villaL^.s, p.iyiug Rs. 32,08,319 w'cre settled 
with persons other than talurplars.” Irwin, jr. 180 ; ParL J^apers, vol. 
(1861), p. 439, par. 7. General Iune,s says {Lachioto and (Jude, m the. Mutiny, 
p. 64), “T’he irritation among the liapjoot eominuiiit}^ chiefs and peasants aliJee, 
grew apace, owiay to the incvea.dnrf violation of the jfromiscs respecting the 
land revenue. Besi<les the matter of iindi^y high as.sessments, the bias shown in 
deciding on the parties to he dealt with as being yi actual possession gave the 
most serious otfenee. For the ollicers ii.sually put forwaxl the villagers thenrselves 
and i^orod the Talookdars.” But General limes ignores the faet that Dalhousie, 
in his letter of in.stnictioiis to Oiitram.^ dated 13th Feh. 1858, wrote, “ R must lie 
borne in mind, as a leading principle, that the desire and intention of the Govern- 
ment is to deal with the actual occupants of the soil, that is, mith villaye Zemin- 
dars or vntk the jrroprietaTy coparreiucries^ who are believed to exist, in Oudh, and 
not to suffer the inte'rj)osition of widdlemeti, as Taloukdars . . . arul such like. 
The claims of these, if they have any tenable claims, may bo more conveniently 
considered at a ^iture period.” Tlic italics aro^miiqe. “Thc.se orders of the 
Supreme Government,” wrote Sir R. Montgomery (House of Lm'ds Papers, 74 
Sess. 2, 1859, pars. 157*8), “were implicitly obeyed.” 
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although in all but a fe^y instances their pretensions were ex- 
amined with scrupulous fairness, they nevertheless bitterly 
resented the decisions which compelled them to surrender those 
villages which they had acquired by fraud or violence. More- 
over they writhed unaer the yoke of a civilising government, 
which cut away tlieir arbitrary powers, and would not permit 
them to tyrannise, as they had formerly dor^, over their weaker 
neighbours. The zamindiirs and the peasants indeed gained by 
the settlement : but it is not likely that they felt any gratitude 
towards the British Government; for they were wholly incapable 
of appreciating the benevolent motives by which it was actuated.^ 
The numerous dependents of the fate court and the traders who 
had minis! cred to its luxury, were suddenly thrown out of em- 
ployment the disbandment of the King’s army had thrown a 
vast horde of desperadoes upon t^he wo»'Id Wiith but scanty means 
of subsistence the imposition of a heavy tax upon opium had 
inflamed the discontent of thq poorer poimlation, who languished 
without the drug which they could tio longer aiiurd to buy; 
while men with whom lawlessness was a ti?iditjpn, suddenly 
found themselves judged by tribunals which aimed at dispensing 
equal justice to high and low, but which allowed no circum- 

* “T remember,” .says Irwin, “on one occasion discussing the subject of the 
annexation, with a well-to-do zamindir, a man perfectly well affected towards 
British rule. ‘Why,’ he asked, ‘had the Sircar deposed Nawab Wajid Ali? Ho 
was a poor weak creature, a huniMc servant of the British Governinent. What 
had lie done to be so suiiinianly wuped out V And it appeared to be <%uite a new 
light to him to be told that the uiisriiio ... of Oudh had become more than the 
British Government would tolerate. If this is the point of view of one who was 
a severe sufferer by the ex-King’s administration, and who gained ininiensely hy 
its subv^siou, it is to be feared that tlie jiidgiutnt of those who sufTered and 
gamed less . . . will hardly be more favourable.” Pp. 174-5. 

“ “ On the wliole a very fair share of patronage was reserved for the native 
oliicials below the rank of lui/iin, or iudependenl loc:d authority; but their habits 
wore utterly unfitted for our service. Arduous and responsible labours were im- 
posed on the ofliccrs, and they wore compelled to choose the fittest instruments to 
aid in them. None got pensions ; Ifut those who were not public servants had 
no claim to any.” — Parl.^l^apers^ vol. xlvi. p. 411, par. 13. Much of the dis- 
content that was aroused w\as unavoidable. It would have been madness to 
employ the grasping nazims and cliakladars, who had .so abused their triis^ umler 
the native government ; and the inferior ^tiicials, who accepted the employment 
that was offered them, accustomed to a lax and corrupt system, failed to adapt 
themselves to their altered conditions, and soon W'ere dismissc<i or resigned. But 
it is not less true that the (’hief Commissioner showed great lack of judgement. 

® Canning a-sserted that the disbanded troops had been liberally treated, and 
had, w'itb few' exceptions, independent moans of subsistence as cultivators. /6. 
p. 418, par, 12. The fa€t, Ifcwever, remains that they lost heavily by the annex- 
ation. 
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stances to weigh in mitigation of their sentences, and, in civil 
cases, exasperated plaintiff and defendant alike by an inflexible 
adherence to forms and precepts of which they knew nothing.^ 
It was thus that the advice of Sleeman and Henry Lawrence to 
assume the administration of Oudh in tJic interests of its in- 
habitants had been followed. However judiciously carried out, 
the change of govsniment, imperatively demanded though it 
was by every principle of right, must have given sore offence 
to the most influential classes of the population; but, carried 
out as it wat, it gave offence to many who might easily have 
been conciliated. 

Such were the perils which' Henry Lawrence was called upon 
to confront wlicn J3anning asked him to undertake the adminis- 
trat/ion of Oudh. In the interval between his 
Jan. 19, is5i- appointment and his arrival at Lucknow, a still 
ThV'ii’uuivi formidable danger arose. A Moulvi, who 

had for some time past been travelling from city 
to city, and preaching a lioly war against the infidels, appeared 
in Fyzabad, and began to sow sedition in the minds 
° ‘ of the people.- He was seized and imjn’isoned : 
but the English, never dreaming that their power could bo 
shaken, were too unsuspicious to appreciate his power for mis- 
chief ; and it was not until some months .-wards that he was 
recognised as the chief of a host of conspirators who had stirred 
up their co-religionists to rebel against British rule. 

Early in the preceding year th,e politics of Central Asia had 
1856 begun to engage the Govern or-GeneraTs attention. 
So far back as 18D3, the British Ambassador at 
Persian i\ar. obliged to interfere for the pro- 

tection of Hei’at against a Persian army which had been sent 
to reduce it. But, though the Shah had agreed to desist from 
his enterprise, it was known that he secretly resented British 
interference ; and the Indian Govef nment anxiously awaited the 
inevitable rupture. Underrating the British success in the 
Crimea, the Persians resolved to rid themselves of an alliance 
from which they expected no aVivantage, and, by a succession of 
insults, drove the British Ambassador to leave their 
capital. Meanwhile a revolt had arisen against the 
ruler of Herat, which the Shah had perhaps instigated, and 

' Hutclt’nson’s Narrative of the Mutinied"' inr(huie, p. 27. 

® ItM. p, 35. 
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certainly resolved to turn to account. Falsely asfeerting that 
the Amir, Dost Mahomed, was bent upon the annexation of that 
city, he pretended that the duty of self-preservation compelled 
him to anticipate his lival, and equipped a fresh army, in viola- 
tion of the promise wich he had given to the Biitish ambas- 
sador. Canning was uiiAvilling to send another force into the 
dreaded regions beyond the north-west froiAier : but the Home 
Government decreed that the Shah’s perfidy must be punished, 
and ordered an expedition to be despatched to the Persian Gulf. 
The Bombay Government, which j^rovided the bulk t)f the troops, 
was allowed to nominate their commander, and sent General 
Stalker at the head of the first e:3^3editionary force. But, when 
Outraiu heard that there was to be war, his ^nifeebled energies 
were reinvigorated by the thought that there was work frjrr him 
to do ; and, undertaking to perform ]ir>th the political and the 
military duties of the expedition, he sailed towards the end of 
1856 for Bombay. 

It is needless to detail the operations which ho so success- 
fully superintended ; for the Persian war only affected the course 
of the Mutiny by affording an opportunity for securing the 
friendship of Dost Mahomed, the inveterate enemy of Persia. 

In order to make it clear how this opportunity had arisen, 
and how it was used, it wdll be •necessary to review 
the relations that had subsisted for some years pi’e- Mlhomcii 
viously between the British Government and Dost * 
Mahomed. In 1853 Colonek Mackeson, the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, was assassinated. It was conjectured that the assassin 
had be#ii instigated by a fanal^ical muUa ^ of Kdbul ; and the 
conjecture was supported by the fact that the bitter feelings 
created by the policy of Auckland in the hearts of the Afghdns 
wore still alive. No one understood those feelings better, or 
(h‘plored them more than the officer who was appointed as 
Mackeson’s successor, Herbert Edwardes, the liero of Mooltan. 
Resolving to heal them, and seeing that he could only do so by 
ofiecting a radical eliaiigc in the British , policy towards Afgtani- 
stdn, he wrote to Dalhousie, asking for permission to negotiate 
a treaty with Dost Mahomed, on the principle that bygones 
should be bygones. Dalhousie, in reply, gave him full liberty 
to act as he might think best, remarking that such a treaty, 
though difficult of atti^nmont, was most dcsiralje. But John 

^ Priest. 
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Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, thought differ- 
ently. Again and again he told Edwardes that Dost Mahomed 
would never agree to a treaty, and would not observe it if he 
did ; and exerted all his inlluenco to coijvince Dalhousie of the 
futility of the idea. Dalhousie, however,^ was not to be seduced 
from his opinion;^ and the tact and transparent sincerity of 
Edwardes completely won the confidence of Dost Mahomed. 
AVlien all the preliminaries had been arranged, Edwardes received 
a letter from Dalhousie, written in terms of the most cordial 
approval, an\l empowering him, inasmuch as he had alone con- 
ceived and worked out the idea of the treaty, to act as the sole 
signatory. But Edwardes wifs one of those rare characters to 
whom the public good is dearer than the gratification of personal 
ambition. Ho wrote to Dalhousie in reply, urging that the 
stability of the treaty would be increased if the highest authority 
in the Punjab were to affix his signature to it. Dalhousie recog- 
nised the wisdom of this advice;^ and in March, 1855, John 
Lawrence on the one side, and llyder Ali Khan, the eldest son 
of Dost Mahom&l, on the other, signed a treaty which bound 
the Afghans to be friends of our friends and enemies of our 
enemies.^ When the Persian war Invoke out, Edwardes saw that 
a further development of his policy was required. On the 
ground that he had cleared he desired to erect a bulwark which 
should defend the British And the Afghans against the assaults 
of their common enemies. lie therefore urged Canning to secure 
the friendship of Dost Mahomed ly granting him substantial aid 
against the Persians. Lawrence again opposed the suggestion of 
his lieutenant ; but it was impossible to overlook the*impoit- 

^ Dalliousio wrote d(?mi-officialIy to Edwardes, asking him to correspond witTi 
him directly, not through tlio medium of the Punjab (Toveniment. The re^picst 
was perfectly natural ; for, owing to the geographical position of Peshawar, the 
Coniinissioner of that Division ranked higher than Cominissicmers in general. He 
was, in fact, practically the Govonior-Gciierars Agent on the hh-ontier. Edwardes, 
however, from a feeling of delicacy towards his immediate superior, persuaded 
Dalhousie to allow him to continue forwarding his correspondence through Lahore. 

“1 am exccefliiigly vexed,” wrote Dalhousie to Edwardes (Jan. 30, 1855), 
“that- you should not have had, as I intended you should, the crowning credit of 
bringing to a close the negotiations you have conducted so well and so successfully 
to their present point.” LawTcnt-c liimself wote to Edwardes, “ T so far agree with 
the Governor-General that I think aU the, merit of the ajfair, whatever it may he, 
is yours.** The italics are mine. 

® Aitchison*s Treaties, VMyafjcmevis, and Sumiuds, vol. ii. pp, 430-1. 

^ Lawrence afterwards admitted that, “ as matters had turned out in Hindostan, 
the late arrangerneuts with the Ameer were very foriuuale.” Miclosures to Secret 
Ijetters/rom India, 23rd July 1858, p. 151. 
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ance of making use of the Amiris enmity to Persia ; and accord- 
ingly Canning, though, remembering the events of 1841, he 
would not send a British force to co-operate with the Afghans, 
declared himself rea(j||r to subsidise any Afghan force which 
should march against ’the Shah. The Amir was invited to a 
conference; and in January, 1857, he mot Lawrence and Ed- 
wardes at the entrance of the Khyber Pas^, and discussed with 
them the terms of a treaty which both parties equally desired. 
After repeated communications with the Calcutta Government, 
it was agreed that the British should furnish the Amir with 
four thousand stand of arms, and a subsidy of a lac of rupees a 
month, and that, in return, the Amir should maintain an army 
of eighteen thousand men to act against Tiersia, and allow a 
British Mission to enter his country, to watch over the expendi- 
ture of the subsidy.^ “ 1 hav^) made an alliance,” said Dost 
Mahomed, “ with the British Government, and, come what may, 
I will keep it till death.” 

A later chapter of this history will show how triumphantly 
the policy that had led to ^ the conclusion ot this treaty was 
vindicated. The credit of that policy belonged, of right, to 
Herbert Edwardes alone. But years passed away ; and the act 
to which he looked back with just pride as the most valuable 
service Uiat he had boon pcirmitted to render to his country was 
not declared to be his. John Lawrence had then the opi)or- 
tunity of making a noble return for the self-abnegation which 
his lieutenant had practised •towards him. It was for him to 
place the facts in their true light ; and, standing boldly for- 
ward, to })oint to the man who would not litter a word to exalt 
himself at the cost of another, an<l to say, “ Honour to him to 
Avhom honour is due.” Had he done so, he might indeed have 
lost some portion of his reputation for statesmanship: but he 
would have earned a glory^as pure and imperishable as that 
which illuminates tlje self-sacrifice of Outram. But he pre- 
ferred to claim for himself the credit of a policy which he bad 
not only not originated, but l^d persistently opposed f and 
history, Avhile acknowledging that part of his fame was indeed 
honestly won, is forced to expose the rottenness of the founda- 
tion upon which the other part was based. 

^ Aitckiison, vol. ii. ^1-3. 

® “ It iti hardly necessary to say,” writes Mr. Bosworth 1?!nijth {Life, of Lord 
Laiorence^ vol. i. p. 462), “that, in his communications witli the Governor-General 
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Boforo tlio conclusion of the second treaty, a measure had 
been passed which filled up the sum of the sepoy’s purely pro- 
fessional grievances, and made him still more 
EuiistmenuiS disposed to cast about for others. Of the six Ben- 
gal regiments that wore alone liable for general 
service, three were in 1856 doing duty in Pegu; and two of 
these were entitled *to be relieved within a few months. None 
of the other three was iivailable for their relief. But, although 
it was thus impossible to send a single Bengal regiment by sea 
to the BurmAse coast, there would have been no breach of faith 
towards the army in sending the required number by land. 
Unfortunately, however, a part of the road was im))assal)le ; and 
the difheulty of ckiaring it in time presented an almost insuper- 
able obstacle to the use of the overland route. Canning, in his 
perplexity, bethought him of fhe Madras army, which Avaa en- 
listed for general service : but the Southern Presidency was 
naturally unwilling to rouse discontent among its own troops by 
calling upon them to furnish a i')crmanent garrison to a country 
which lay p»‘opel’ly within the sphere of the Bengal army. 
Nothing l)Ut a radiwil reform could help the Governor-General 
out of his difficulty. Exasperated at the absurdity of the pre- 
judices that had involved him in it, and had been the source of 
constantly increasing trouble to the State, he resolved that 
thenceforth he would be the master of his own army, and on 
the 25th of July issued a General Order which decreed that no 
recruit should for the future be aeeepterl who would not under- 
take to march whithersoever his sciwices might he required. 
“There is no fear,” he wrote a few months later, “of fedings of 
^ caste being excited by the new enlistment regula- 
‘ tions in the Bengal army.” He deceived himself ; 
for, while he was writing, recruiting officers were complaining 

John Lawrence 'Iwclt wiili s])ecial emphasis on Etlwardes’s services in connection 
with the treaty.” It is all the more necessary, then, ro say, rus 1 liave said, that, 
in his communications with the j>iihlie, he did not dwell upon them at all. After 
Edvvaivlcs’s death, some of his friends determined to erect a tablet to his memory 
in the chapel of Kiiif^’s College, London. An inscription, which was to be placed 
on the tablet, was submitted to Lawrence for perusal. Jt contained the statement 
that Edwardes had made the treaties. Replying to the gentleman who had sent 
it to him, Lawrence asserted that he, not Edwardes, had made them. In an 
offi-rAfU sense, he undoubtedly spoke the truth. But one w'oiild like to know 
wdiether, at the time when he wrote this reply, it oeciirred to him that he had 
formerly written to'hildwardes, — “ I think all the if the affair^ whatever it 

may &<?, is yours," 
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that high -caste men had begun to shrink from entering the 
service, which their brethren had once needed no persuasion to 
join ; and old sepoys were whispering to each other their fears 
that the oaths of the jpw recruits Avere binding upon themselves 
also. About the same time that the ( Icncral Service Enlistment 
Act had been passed, an ill-judged parsimony had 
dictated another measure, namely, that sepoys de- 
dared unfit for foreign service sliould no longer be 
allowed to retire on invalid pensions, but be utilised for the per- 
formance of cantonment duty;^ and shortly before, it had been 
decreed that all sepoys without exception should thenceforth pay 
the regular postage for their letters instead of sending them 
hinder the frank of their commandant.- The.sc'apparently trifling 
changes seriously added to the existing irritatimi. The Sepo3's 
Avere tioav in m, mriod to bclicvc»any bo that reflected discredit 
upon tlie Government. Seeing that the Avarlike Sikhs Avero 
favoured by the recruiting sergeant, tlu^y persuaded themselves 
that an entire Sikh army of thirty thousand men Avas to be raised 
to supersede them. They Iktencd to the suggestions of clever 
agitators, Avho assured tlnmi that the (^)ueen had 
herself sent out T.ovd Canning for the express pur- 
pose of coTivertinl; them, and that the Gcnei ’al fc.fjimst caste 
Service Enlistment Act Avas only the first step in 
his career of persecution. They saAv in the rumoured support 
of missionary societies by Lord Canning, in the rumoiArecl Z(‘al 
of Lady Canning for the conversion of native Avomcn, evidences 
of the same spirit of proselytisni. As a matter of fact, neither 


^ Gtil)hins’s Muiinics in Oudli, pp. 91-5. 

I do not feel certain of tlie correctness of the. 5?lalenicnt in the text as to 
the irritation c;ause(l by th(' i)Ostal regulation. It is true that under the old 
system the sepoys had been allowed to send their letters free ; but they had been 
obliged to pay a shilling for tho.se tl^y receivud. Under the nevV system, intro- 
ducod by Dalhonsie, a uniform single rate of i)o.stage of lialf an anna (}d.) was 
established for letters candied witli in the linuts of Indivi. Tlalliousie’s Farewell 
Minute, p. 18, par. 72 {Pad. Papers, vol, xlv., 1856) ; ^1 tew Renauks ancnt 
the Red Pamphlet, p. 13. Sir II. Lawr^ice, however, in a letter to Gftnning, 
dated May, 1857, wrote : — “The new posi-ofllce rules are bitter grievances ; in- 
deed the native community generally suffers hy them, but the sepoy, having here 
special privileges, feels the deprivation in addition to the general unceilainty as 
to letters ; nay, rather the positive certainty of not getting them.”- Life of Sir 
H. Lawrence by Sir H. Edwaides and H. Merivale. New York edition, p. 570. 
[The correctness of the statement in the text is conlirmetl by a well-informed 
critic, — formerly an officer lu a sepoy regiment. See Vaifliif Fuir, 5th July 
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the Governor-General nor his wife had done more than those 
who had gone before them. But it was not unnatural that they 
should ho suspected of having done so. For, little more than a 
year before, the missionaries had pubKs^ed a manifesto which 
went to prove that the railways and steamships of the European, 
by facilitiiting the material union of all races of men, were to be 
the indirect instruiAonts for accomplishing their spiritual union 
under one faith. Regarded as a plain invitation by Government 
to join the Christian religion, this paper caused great excitement 
amongst tho^" natives of Bengal ; and William Tayler, the Com- 
missioner of Patna, reported upon the especially dangerous feel- 
ings which it had awakened amongst the bigoted Mahomedaiis 
of his Division. reassuring proclamation, which the Licii- 
tenant-Governop of Bengal issued in consequence of this warning, 
did not lessen the go:ieral alariv ; for the people believed that a 
Government which could meditate their conversion would be 
quite capable of making a false statement to lull their suspicions. ^ 
Nor were the professed niinisters of the Gospel the only mission- 
ai‘ies. Ccrbdii ''earnest -minded oflicers, of whom a Colonel 
Whcler was the most prominent, preached to their men with the 
enthusiasm of Crom well's captains, and brought down upon 
themselves the displeasure of Government by their zeal.^ And, 
though Canning was himself guiltless of the proselytism with 
which he was charged, ho innocently incurred obloquy by giving 
formal sanction to the Bill prepared by Dalhousie for the re- 
moval of all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows. 
The excitement and alarm which this combination of causes 
produced were not confined to the sepoys ; for these rflen had 
friends or relations in every '''illage, and were especially con- 
nected by the tics of kinship with the population of Oudh and 
the North-Western Provinces, where our rule had provoked the 
most bitter animosities. But why should they think that the 
Government wished lo convert them? Their imaginations sup- 
plied a plausible answer. The white man was lient upon taking 
away<»ttcir caste and making them Christians, in order that, no 
longer hesitfiting to eat his strengthening food, or to embark in 
his ships, they might be able to go forth at his bidding, as 

^ See Syatl Ahmad Khan’s The Causes of the Indian Hcmlti pp, 18, 22, and 
Kaye, vol. i. pp. 472-3. , 

* WJieler’s predbliing may possibly, owing to ofcier circumstances, have ])een 
harmful, Imt would not have been so in itself. 
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wamors endowed with new vigour, to gratify his insatiable 
ambition by fresh conquests. This, if they could help it, they 
wore resolved that they would never do. They had served the 
effete Feringhees for sq^y wages long enough. Their own day 
was coming now. Vague ambitions arose in their hearts. Sooner 
or later, they would vindicate the honour of religion ; they would 
enrich themselves by plunder ; they would coll(3ct the reveniips ; 
they would drive the w'hite upstaits into the sea. And now, 
as if to give confidence to the disaffected, aiul to shakj3 the loyalty 
of the faithful, an old Hindu prophecy was raked up, which said 
that in the year 1857, the hundredth since its foundation ))y 
the victory of Plasscy, the Company's Ihij was to be destroyed.^ 

Infariated by real grievances, haunted by* groundless fears, 
tossed about by idle rumours, the enemies of British rule were 
still afraid to strike, when the^areh agitators lighted by an 
accident upon the spoil, the potency of which was to liberate 
the pent-up passions of their dujies, and nerve them to revolt.- 

A few i(lle words betrayed the exigence of this engine of 
rebellion. One day in January, 1857, a Lascar, • 
attached to the magazine at Dum-Dum near Cal- 
cutta, asked a so])oy of the garrison to give him a 
drink of water from his lotiih.'^ Nettled by the haughty reply 
that the wDssel would be contannnated by the lips of a low-caste 
man, the Lascar retorted that the sopoy would soon bo deprived of 
his caste altogether; for the Government was busy man ufactiuing 
cartridges greased with the fat^of cows or swdne, and the sepoys 
would have to bite the forbidden substance before loading. 

It i:f hard to convey to the mind eff an English reader an 
adecpiate idea of the force of the shock beneath which the 
imagination of that Brahmin must have reeled when ho heard 
these words. It was all true, then, he must have felt. The 
Government were really ben^ upon ruining him. They had 
devised an expedient \^hich, under the specious ])rctext of put- 
ting a better weapon into his hands, was to destroy his cas+c, 
his honour, his social position, evqj'y thing that made life ’vWu'th 
having, and to pave the way for his perversion to Christianity. 

^ 'Hie evidciire for the facts recorded hi this paraj^raph is to he found in the 
Pari. PaperSy Kndosures to SecrU Jj’ttns from Intha, newspapers jniblished iiti 
India, Gnboins’s Mutinies in Ovdhj etc. 

® See Evidence taken before the Court appointed Ao' the Trial of the King of 
Delhi, pp. 207-8. • • '♦ 

3 A brass drinking-vessel. 
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It must be romemborccl that not faith, not righteousness, but 
ritual was the essence of his religion. For him to be told that 
he was to touch with his lips the fat of the cow was as appal- 
ling as it would have been to a medical Catholic to listen to 
the sentence of excommunication. ^ 

Yet it was all ^ delusion. There was some foundation for 
what the Lascar said ; that was all. The manufacture of 
greased cartridges to be used with the new Enfield rifle, had long 
been going ^n ; and the grease contained tallow of doubtful 
origin : ^ but no cartridges greased with the fat of cows or swine 
were destined to bo issued tp the sepoys.**^ (Jre.ased cartridges 
were no novelty. They had first been sent out to India 
in 1853. Colone! Tucker, who was then Adjutant-General of 
the Bengal arihy, at once foreseeing the alarm which they 
might cause, had wifrned his tmperiors against issuing them to 
the native troops until it should have been distinctly ascer- 
tained that the grease was inoffensive : but his letter had gone 
no further than to the Board which was at that time vested 
with military authority at Calcutta. Colonel Birch, the Mili- 
tary Secretary, who had fallen under the ban of Charles Napier, 
was accused by the old generaTs admirers of having neglected 

^ I mal\e the comparison to excoitnmmi(‘-ation advisetlly, Jnst as cxcom- 
niiiiiication could bo remedied by penance, so could loss of caste. Many loose 
statements have been made about the effect which the story ol the greased cait- 
ridges mi^st have had upon the imaginations of tlic sepoys. For instance, the 
author of tlie Rid Paviphlct gave great point and emphasis to his Jiarrative b}'’ 
asserting that the cow was regarded by flimlns us an incarnation of Oeity. 1 
have taken great pains to investigate the point. Mill states that the i‘ow is wor- 
shipped in India. Jllst, Bril. India ^ vol. i. p. 297. His edit'V’, H. 11. 
Wilsou, coriects him, remarking that “the worship of the cow by the Hindu.s 
is a popular en’or.” lb. note 2. Talboys Wheeler says “the bull and the cow 
are worshipped all over India." Short JJisf. of India, pp. 64-5. Bewildered by 
these conflicting authorities, I wrote to Professor Ma.x Muller, asking for his 
opinion. “I do not think," he replie<l, “that a cow is auywhero in India 
considered as an incarnation of ;thc Deit^'. " Since then the kindness of Dr. 
Rost, who referred me to an article on “ Beef in Ancient India” by Bdba 
Rajendralala Miira, has enabled nic to ascertain the truth. The writer points 
out that beef was at one time actually eaten by the Hindus, and that cattle 
were sacrificed to Vibhiui, Tudra, acd other deities. “ When," ho concludes, 
“ the Brdhmaiis had ’to conteinl agaiii.st Bu<ldhi.sm, which . . . denounced all 
.sacrifices, they found the doctrine of respect for animal life too strong ... to be 
overcome, and therefore gradually and iinpercejitibly adopted it in such a 
manner as to make it appear a part of their S'astra ." — Journal Asiatic Society 
of Benyal^ vol. xli. part 1, pp. 171, 196. 

Kaye assert, jirobably with truth, that it <Y>ntf*iiied beef- fat : but this is 
not proved. See Apj). W. 

3 This has been denied ; but it is absolutely true. See App. W. 
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Tucker^s solemn warning.^ But, in fact, he never received that 
warning. It was the Military Board that neglected it ; and on 
the Board the chief blame must lie.^ 

At the time, howejprf, the neglect produced no evil results. 
The cartridges wore isstled to certiiiii sepoy regiments, not for 
practice, but to test the effect of the climate upon the grease, 
and were received without a murmur. In 1 similar cartricjges 
began to bo actually manufactured in India ; and at Meerut 
Brahmin factory-boys handled the grease without a thought of 
its affecting their caste. It was not till the Lascar blurted out 
his Uiunt that the note of alarm was struck. 

The terrified Brahmin rushed off to tell his comrades ; and 
from them the report flew in all directions \v«ith the lightning- 
like rapidity with which news, and especially biftl nows, travels 
in India. The agitators who weye pi caching sedition in secret, 
hailed the story with delight, and, as they retailed it to their 
disciples, clothed it with new terrors. The Brahmins of the 
Dharnia Sablia, a religious institution* in Calcutta, turned it to 
account for the excitement oi the caste jwcjudices •f the Hindu 
population. The agents of the King of Oudh, who was living in 
the suburb of Garden Beach, used it to increase the odium of those 
who had deprived him of his throne. It was by such means that 
this croAiwiing professional grievance of the sepoys was twisted 
into a grievance affecting their co religionists of every condition. 

The effects were instantly manifest. General Hearacy, who 
commanded the Presidency Division, reported on the 28th of 
January that there was ill-feeling among his men. At Bar- 
rackpoi^ and at Baniganj, where was sftationed a wing of the 
2nd Bengal Grenadiers, a Biirrackpore regiment, the sepoys 
nightly vented their rage by setting fire to public buildings 
and their officers’ bungalows. There was hardly a man of the 
four regiments at these two ^stations who did not see in the 
manufacture of the gpeased cartridges a foul plot for the de- 
struction of his religion. But oflicial routine hindered the 
prompt action which might possib^ have nipped the evil in the 
bud. Lieutenant Wright, who commanded the detachment to 
which the Brahmin belonged, reported the story of the Lascar 
on the 22 nd of January. The new cartridges were to be issued 

’ Med Pamphiet, p. 15. 

® Colonel Tucker, in # k^ter to the Thn^is (Oct. 1, 1857 8, col. 3) vnrote 

that, even if his remonstrance had been addressed to the Military Board, Bii^ch 
was to blame for not having examined tho records of the Board. ^ 

G 
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to the sepoys of the Eiflo Dep6t at Dum-Dum, but not, for some 
time to come, to the regiments at Rarrackpore or elsewhere. 
General Hoarsey, through whom Wright's report passed, ap- 
pended to it a recommendation that sepoys at Dum-Dum 
should be allowed to grease their own cartridges as they pleased : 
but the report had to pass through a series of offices before it 
re^jfhed the Government; and it was not till the 28th that 
Hearsey heard of the approval of his suggestion. It was too late. 
The day before, a native officer at Barrackpore, as if unwilling to 
believe in the vdeked intentions which wore imputed to his*rulers, 
had asked whether any ord^i's had been received about the 
cartridges ; and his commanding officer could only answer, No. 
Meanwhile, thfc Military SccreUiry had begun to ask for that 
information about the cartridges which he ought 
Goveni»»>nt. to ha¥e obtained. Finding that none 

had yet been issued to the native army, ho tele- 
graphed to the Adjutant-General to see that all cartridges 
Jau *’7 issued from the factory at Meerut wore free from 
<greasc, and leave the%mcn to use whatever mate- 
rial they liked best; and warned the commandants of the Eifie 
Depots at Umballa and Sialkot not to allow any greased 
cartridges that might have been issued to bo used. These orders 
had of course the sanction of the Governor-General. At the 
same time the Secretary recommended that the Commander-in- 
Chief should be directed to proclaim to the army that no greased 
cartridges were to be issued to them, and that they might use 
whatever material they thought proivr. But Canning allowed 
himself to be pcrsuadt^l ])y the Adjutant-General to Counter- 
mand the telegram on the ground that, as those sepoys who 
were aimed with Minie rifles had long }>een in the habit of 
using mutton -fat for their cartridges,^ the new instructions, 
by suggesting to their minds tlpe idea of an objectionable 
grease, might set them thinking that the grease which they had 
hitherto used involved some offence to their caste. He therefore 
decided that greased cartridges might be issued at the Dep6ts, 
if the grease M^as composed only of mutton-fab and wax.^ 
He should have reflected that, as the fear of the noAv cartridges 
must anyhow soon reach the sepoys of every regiment in the 
Bengal Army, the Secretary's instructions and the suggested 

^ See, However, Kaye, vol. i. p. 616, nofe, and pp. 656-6. 

At Umballa, however, the sepoys gi-eased their own cartridges. Sec App. W. 
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proclamation could do no harm, and might do good. But 
perhaps the incident was only important as showing how easily 
the Governor-General c^ild be led by his advisers ; for the 
fruitlessncss of the jifoclamation that had been intended to 
soothe the fears which- had been aroused by the missionary 
manifesto of 1856 had shown how difficult jt was to eradic^ite 
a delusion once firmly fixed in the mind of a native. m 

Proof was soon forthcoming that the delusion of the greased 
cartridges had taken root. While common-sense dictated the 
necessity of early isolating all tainted regiments, 
military routine allowed two deVichments of the ^ntchrUanfi 
.‘Mth Native Infantry to march on special duty 
from Barraekpore to Berhampore. On arnving 
there, they were anxiously (piestioned about tlie truth of the 
cartridge story by the men of Mie lOtli, \Vho had caught the 
alarm some three weeks before, but had l)een for the moment 
tran<piillised by the cxj^lanations of tbeir commandant. What 
they heard fr'om the 54th reawakened theii* f<;;irs. ^ ^ 

On the evening of the riexf day th(;ir command • ’ ’ 

ant, Colonel Mitchell, was informed that they had refused to 
receive their percussion caps for the following monung’s 
parade, on the ground that they were suspicious of the cart- 
ridges. A judicious officer wmfld have at least tried the eftect 
of quietly ex])laiTiing to the men the unreasonableness of their 
fears. Mitchell, however, hastened in hot passion to the lines, 
and spoke so angrily to the ^sepoys that they felt sure their 
fears were well founded. They could not believe that their 
colonel Ivoiild allow himself to threaten *them so savagely if he 
wore not uneasily conscious of the injustice of his cause. Tliey 
therefore remained where they were, sullen and fearful, while 
Mitchell returned to his quarters, harassed by the thought of 
coming danger, and not knowing how ho could meet it without 
a single company of British soldiers to aid him. lie was not 
kept long in suspense. Just after he had lain down, he heard 
the sound of drums and angry noices coming from the lines, 
lie knew that mutiny was upon him. What v as he to do ? 
He must either try single-handed to pacify a regiment of muti- 
neers, or attempt the hazardous experiment of coercing his 
native infantry with his native cavalry and artillery. He chose 
the latter course. Haftily dressing, he summoned his officers, 
ordered the cavalry and artillery to the lines, and, going thither 
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himself, found the 19th drawn up, trembling with fear. The 
sight of their comrades, ready, as they imagined, to fire upon 
them, increased their agitation. Then^for the second time, the 
colonel began to threaten fiercely his ^anic-stricken soldiers, 
who, like beasts maddened with fear, might at any moment 
turn upon those wjhom they believed to be seeking their lives. 
Seeing what a dreiidful effect his words were producing, the 
native officers pressed forward, and implored him to calm the 
men’s fears \y withdrawing the force which had been brought 
up to overawe them. If once they saw that they were not to 
be compelled by violence to^ use the dreaded cartridges, they 
would lay down their arms without demur. Mitchell saw that 
he had placed himself in a false position. lie could not act 
upon the adviefe of the officers without yielding a moral victory 
to his men. He cotild not dkregard that advice without pro- 
voicing a mutiny. And then, what if the cavalry and artillery 
should sympathise with the mutineers instead of acting against 
them ? Olutchij-ig at a compromise, ho said that ho would 
withdraw his supporting force, but would cc^t^linly hold a 
parade of all arms in the morning. But, when the native 
officers again interposed, warning him that ho would thus only 
defer the outbreak, ho saw that he must yield altogether. 

Then he departed, and left ffiis men at leisure lo»reflect on 
what they had done. They had taken the lead in mutiny : but, 
Avhen tiiey reassembled in the morning, there was depression 
rather than exultation in theif demeanour. They seemed 
ashamed of themselves ; and, though they continued to show 
in various ways that they were still haunted by suspicibn, they 
discharged their duties thenceforth with obedience and punctu- 
ality. It was impossible to overlook their conduct : but it was 
equally impossible to punish it with due promptitude ; for no 
European troops could be spared to coerce them. The falseness 
of the economy that had weakened the surest support of British 
supremacy was now too clear. All that Canning could do was 
to s^nd for the 84th Regimen^ from Rangoon.^ 

Before the regiments at Barrackpore handed on the torch to 
General Hearsey thoir brethren at Borhampore,they had worked them- 
and the 84th. gclvcs into a State of feverish excitement. Sooner or 

> Pari. Papery vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 38 0, 42-^, 47, 64-5, 59-62, 69-72, 
76-7, 81-6, 95, 297-325, 327-3i, 333-5 ; Forre.st’s Selections from State Papers^ 
vo!. i., Introduction, p. 9 ; Kaye, vol. i. pp. 506-7. 
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later it would be their turn to use the new cartridges. When 
they were assured that they would be allowed to use their own 
lubricant, their diseased fancy suggested that the shining 
cartridge paper must fB<?tain grease. The paper was analysed 
and reported harmless ; hut still they refused to be comforted. 
At last Hearsey, who spoke their language like ^ ^ 

themselves, and knew them better thari they ^ 
knew^ themselves, paraded them, and tried to convince tfi'em 
that they had nothing to fear. His attempt ought to have 
made it clear to the Government that the madness of their 
army was not to be cured by any soothing remedy ; for, 
though his speech coidd not have been improved upon, 
its goc'd effects were only transient. When the 34 th, 
with whose fern’s there was far more of ill-feeling mixed .than 
with those of the Berhainpore i^gimcnt, li^^ard what the latter 
had done, their surliness increased; and, marvelling that their 
comrades went unpunished, they began to dread that, under 
the mask of leniency. Government was* j)reparing for the w’hole 
brigade some terrible doouii But the GovcfnoriGeneral had 
no desire to be hard u])on them. He sympathised with their 
doubts and scruples, and was only anxious to remove them as 
gently as he could. Accordingly he accepted a suggestion that 
the sepoys should l)c allowed^ to pinch off tlie ends of their 
cartridges instead of biting them, and so avoid the taste of the 
paper.^ The concession was, as might have been e;!:pccted, 
useless. Habit, the sepoys •objected, would make them use 
tlicir teeth instead of their fingers. Mean’while, Hearsey had 
resolved to try the effect of another speech. 

Again he assured his men that there was no design 
against their caste or their religion, and that, as they had not been 
convicted of any crime, they need fear no punishment. That 
was tube kept for those who Jpad deserved it, the mutinous 19th. 

This was the part of Hearsey's address that had most effect 
upon his hearers, 'fhinkiiig over the fate that 
was in store for their comrade.s, ^hey paid no heed 
to the assurance that they need have no fear for 
themselves. Twelve days later Sergeant-lMajor Ilewson was in 
his bungalow when a native officer came ruiuiing in to 
report that a sci^oy named Mungul Pandy had come 
out of the lines withdiiinnusket loaded. Hewson ysnt to w'arn the 
^ Tlie suggestion was made on March 2. — ParJ. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 7. 
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adjutant, Lieutenant Baugh, and walked to the parade-ground. The 
sepoy was marching up and down in front of the quarter-guard, 
calling upon his comrades to aid him and strike a blow for their 
religion. Catching sight of the Englioi:V^an, he fired at him, 
but without cftect. Presently the adjutant rode up and cried, 
“ Where is he ! where is ho ! ” “ Hide to the right, sir, for your 

life ! ” shouted Hewson, “ the sepoy will fire at you ! ” The words 
were hardly uttered when the mutineer fired at the adjutiint 
from behind the shelter of the station gun, and bi'ought his 
horse to the ground. Baugh sprang unhurt to his feet, 
advanced on the mutineer, and fired at him, but missed. 
Then began a despei*ate hand-to-hand encounter. The 
mutineer drew Ids tulwar,^ and slashed the adjutant across 
his left hand -taiid neck. Hewson rushed k) support his 

officer ; but the sepoy was a snatch for them both. Hard by 
stood the guard of twenty sepoys looking on unconcerned ; 
while their jamadar^ made no .attempt to bring them for- 
ward, and even sufiered them to strike their helpless officers 
with the IWjt - ends of their mvskets. One man only, a 
Mahomedan named Shaikh Paltu, came to help the struggling 
Europeans, and held the mutineer while they escaped. Mean- 
while, other European officers were hurrying to the spot. One 
of them, Colonel Wheler of the 3tth, ordered the guard to seize 
the mutineer : but no one obeyed him. Then Grant, the 
brigadier of the station, interposed his superior authority : but 
still the guard paid no heed. - The solitary but successful 
mutineer was still taunting his comrades for allowing him to 
fight their battles unaided ; the Britisli officers, their aiAhority 
despised, were still looking helplessly on ^ when their chief with 
his two sons rode up at a gallop to the ground. Indignantly ho 
asked his officers why they had not arrested the mutineer. They 
answered that the guard would qpt obey orders. “We’ll see 
that,” said Hcarscy, and descrying the mutineer, ho rode to- 
wards the quarter-guard. “His musket is loaded,” cried an 
officer. “ Damn his musket,” answered Hearsey ; and then 
turning to the jamad.ir, and significantly shaking his revolver, 
he said, “ Listen to me : the first man who refuses to march when 
I give the word is a dead man. C^.uick, march ! ” Sullenly the 
guard submitted, and followed their master to arrest Mungul 
Pan<iy ; but too saw that the day w^;.s 'lost, and in despair 
^ Native sword. - Native lieutenant. 
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turned his musket against himself. He fell wounded ; but he 
did not save himself from a felon's death. ^ 

The general had suppressed open mutiny ; but he could 
not hinder secret miepinef. Next day the 19 th, pigbanding 
who had marched quietly and penitently down the lyth. 
from Berhampore, knowing that, when they 
reached their goal, they were to be disbanded, were met at 
Barasat by some emissaries from the S-tth, who urged them to 
join that '*egiment in slaughtering the European officers. But 
the 19th atoned for their past sins })y resisting ftie tempters, 
and marched on sadly to Barrackpore. There, on the last day 
of March, confronted by two field batteries and all the European 
and native troops that could be mustered, • they listened to 
their sentence, piled their arms in obedience to the order which 
it convoyed, and received their Jast issue •)f pay. Then, with 
Hearsey's kind farewell ringing in their ears, they went their 
way, cheering their old general ; for they knew that, while he 
punished, he forgave theiri.‘^ 

Very difierent was the treatment of the sullen 84 th. Mun- 
gul Pandy was indeed tried and sentenced on the 
6th of April, and executed two days later. But canmng m 
though the jamaddr who had forbidden his men 
to aid th«ir officers was sentenoed on the 11th, his 
execution was delayed till the 21st, owing to a difficulty which 
routine threw in the way. Worse still, the men themselues, who 
had struck their defenceless officers, were sufi'ered to go absolutely 
unpunished, because the Governor - General feared that any 
hasty a^ of retribution would confirm nnstead of allaying the 
evil temper of the army.^ He did not know that the army 
attributed his leniency not to humanity but to fear. 

The records of the proceedings of Government during these 
months are indeed a melanqjioly, though not un- 
edifying collection. While the Governor-General a{uUiow"i^e‘'‘^’ 
ought to have been acting, he -was wasting his 
time in trying to solve casuistic^ ])uzzles, writing • 

elegant minutes, and devising elaborate expedients for coaxing 

^ Letter in Cah'iUta Englishmaiiy April 4, 1857 ; Pari. vol, xxx. 

(1857), pp. 126, 135-7 ; Cave -Browne’s The Punjab and Delhi in 1857, vol. i. 
p. 20 ; Forrsfit, pp. 109-31, 178-207. 

Forrest, pp. 97-102 ^ K^ye, vol. i. p. 544. 

* Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 20, 21 ; Pari. Papiers. vol. xxx? (1S571, p. 145 : 
pp. 20, 21 ; Forrest, Introduction, p. 15, and pp. 107, 207, 211. 
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the sepoys into accepting the cartridges. The cartridges would 
have offered no terrors to troops who were under a strict 
discipline, and who had an affectionate confidence in their 
officers. John Jacob’s irregulars laugite?! at tlio idea that any 
sensible man could possibly object to them. Such a healthy 
state of mind was not indeed to be expected from the Bengal 
sefHoys ; but they ‘ were not beyond the reach of a drastic 
remedy. When a number of men are possessed by a delusion, 
to endeavour to reason away each successive development of 
their morbid fancies is the surest way to encourage the fertility 
of the latter. Even if the cartridges had been altogether with- 
drawn, matters would not have lieen mended : tlic sepoys would 
simply have felt that the Government was afi’aid of them. If 
Canning had uuderstood their characters, he would have seen 
that it was his duty to give c\ne clear and patient explanation 
of the harmless character of the cartridges that were being 
issued ; then peremptorily to insist on their being accepted and 
used ; and to punish with ternfic severity the first man, if 
necessary th». fir^> regiment, that disobeyed. 

Long before this the infection had spread beyond the furthest 
limits of the North-Western Provinces. In the 
middle of March the Commander -in -Chief, who, 
escorted by the 36tb Native Infantry, wa» engaged 
on a tour of inspection, had. arrived at Umballa. Two non- 
commissioned officers belonging to a detachment of the 36th, 
which was already at the station, lan out to welcome their com- 
rades ; but, instead of receiving the cheery greeting which they 
expected, were railed at ‘-as perverts to Christianity, harullers of 
the accursed cartridges. The miserable men ran to the musketry 
instructor of the Depot, Lieutenant Mfirtineau, and told him 
what had befallen thorn. He saw at once the terrible significance 
of their story, and promptly took pains to ascertain the feelings 
of the troops, by whom he was thoroughlv trusted. Next day 
March ‘^0 reported, as the result of his enquiries, to the 

< “ ’ Assistant Adjutaijt-General that the Avhole Bengal 
army was labouring under a dread of conversion, and had resolved 
to treat as outcastes any men who should degrade themselves by 
using the cartridges. The Comraandcr-in-Chief tried himself to 
soothe the men of the Depot; but, luiablo to address them 
except through an interpreter, he was nob^ likely to succeed when 
Hearsey had failed. The native officers listened respectfully to 
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his arguments, but privately told Martineau that, though their 
own fears and jbhose of their men had been removed, the 
general fears of the army remained. Must they obey the 
order to use the cartrid|p^, they piteously asked, M^hen obedience 
would cast them out from the society of their comrades, and 
even of their own families. Anso/i was sorely perplexed. He 
was unwilling to discontinue rifle practice at the Depot, in 
deference to prejudices which his best native officers admitted 
to be groundless ; but, when those officers told him that, unless 
they yieldeic ^he groundless prejudices, their li^ es would be 
made a burden tv them, he was loth to be severe. ^ 

At last, however, t e Governor-C^neral put an end to 

his difficulties by (h udiug that concession would be weakness. 

As soon as this v. ecision had been made known to the men, 
*ires began to break out in the Govern mon^i build- 
ings and the officers’ bungalows. The authorities, 
who had not yet learned that incendiarism was the 
regular symptom of coming mutiny, were long unable to find a 
clue»to the origin of these outrages. Courts of eriTpiiup were held; 
but no one would come forward to give evidence. 

Later on, however, a hut belonging to a sepoy 
attached to the musketry school was set on fire. On the following 
night fivediuts belonging to men of the GOth Native 
Infantry, were burned down. The former outrage 
w^as clearly an expression of the hatrecl felt to'wards the musketry 
school sepoys for submitting use the cartridges. The latter 
was an act of retaliation. Probably, then, the carli(3r fires had also 
been the^vork of sepoys. Towards the end of April this conjecture 
was confirmed ])y the evidence of a Sikh attached to the school, 
who said that the men had sworn to burn down every bungalow 
in the station, in revenge for the order to use the cartridges.^ 

Thus, wdthin three months after the Lascar had told his 
story, it had become g.n article of faith with nine- 
tonths of the sepoys in Northern "^India. Mean- 
while another delusion had fixe^J itself in their • 

minds. Persuaded that Government had concocted this hellish 
plot for the destruction of their caste, they could easily believe 
that, if it could not force its iinclcan cartridges upon them, it 
would find some other engine of pollution. The new fable said 
that the officers woi^ mixing du.st ground from^tlio bones of 
^ Cave-Browiic, vol. i. pi>. 42-50. 
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COWS with the flour for their men’s use, and throwing it into 
the wells. There had been like stories at earlier periods of 
Anglo-Indian history; but the times had never before been so 
favourable for their circulation. ThWithe present belief was 
no sham was proved by the conduct of the men at Cawnpore, 
who, though the flour sold there had risen far above its usual 
price, refused to tSuch a cheap supply sent specially down from 
M?erut, because they feared that it had been adulterated. And, 
while this new lie was adding to the perplexities of the English, 

^ *they were asking each other what could be the 

meaning of a mysterious phenomenon which had 
startled them a few weeks before. In January a strange sym- 
bol, the flat caken or chapatty which forms the staple food of 
the Indian people, began to pass from village to village through 
the length and breadth of the North-Western Provinces, like 
the fiery cross that summoned the clansmen of Roderick to 
battle. Here and there a magistrate tried in vain to stop the 
distribution. The meaning of the jiortent has never been posi- 
tively discoverch : but it is certain that many of the natives 
regarded it as a warning that Government was plotting the 
overthrow of their religion.^ Whether or not the authors of 
the distribution intended to create this belief, the belief itself 
had its share in unsettling men’s' minds. • 

Meanwhile at Delhi, where Bahadur Shah, the aged repre- 
I sentative of the house of Timour, was still suffered 
at*Deiia.^*'^ to hold his court, the news of the gathering dis- 
loyalty of the sepoys had begun to stir the smoulder- 
ing embers of Mahomedari fanaticism into flame. It waS of the 
last importance to the English io keep a firm hold upon that 
city ; for it cont^^iined a vast magazine stored with munitions of 
war which were practically inexhaustible. Yet they had per- 
mitted the jpalace, which dominated the magazine, to remain in 

^ See Kaye, vol. i. pp. G32-9, Evidence takeif before the Court appointed 
for the Trial of the King of Delhi, p. 268. Oii the other hand, Major Ci. W. 
Willi«fms in his Mer,io. on tJie jSIatjgiy of Meerut wrote, “Tlie circulation of 
chapatties so .shortly before the outbreak, though appearing tons most mysterious 
and suspicions, yet, if we may credit the statements of those I have questioned on 
the subject . . . was not regarded by them as an ill omen, but suppose<l to have 
originated in some vow,” p. 4. Sec also Syad Ahmad Klmn’s The Causes of the 
Jrulian Revolty p. 3. Tiie tiuth evidently is that the chapatties were regarded 
differently in different districts. ^ 

[Mr. M. Thonlhill {Adventures during the Trutthn p. 3) says that a 

similar distribution of chapatties preceded the Mutiny at Vellore in 1806.] 
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the hands of a Mahomedan prince, and, with incredible folly, 
had neglected to post a single company of British soldiers to 
keep a check upon the native garrison.^ And now the hearts of 
the Mahomedans were luting fast in the expectation of great 
political changes by which their city was again to become the 
imperial city of India. It was universally believed that a vast 
Eussian army was soon coming to expel the English. A native 
journal announced that Dost Mahomed, the pretended ally of 
the Governor-General, was secretly encouraging Persia to resist 
him. The courtiers in the recesses of the palace talked of a 
general mutiny of the sepoy army as an event sure to happen 
soon, and believed that it would restore the King to the position 
of bis ancestors, and advance their own fortunes. The King, 
though for his part he never believed that the* sepoys would 
rally round one so poor and so faljen as biirpself, fancied that, if 
the British Government were to be overthrown, a new dominant 
power would arise, which would treat him more respectfully and 
considerately than its predecessor had done.- 

In this gloomy spring of 1>*57, while the liearts of^^i turbulent 
soldiery were failing tlicni for fear, yet vibrating 
with ambition, w'hilc otlicers and civilians, blind 
to what vras passing around them, were dining, and 
dancing, and marrying, and giving in marriage, there was one 
man who, wandering from place to place, and observing the 

^ Kaye (vol. ii. p. 17, note) says that Sir Charles Na}>ier, when C'omuiaiiflcr- 
iii-Cliief, (lid not lay any stress upou^tho fa(;t that no European troops ^\(’re 
posted in Delhi. He may not have done so in his ollicnal conespondenc(i ; hut in 
a private lifter he wrote “ Men Irom all parts of Y\.sin*ni(",ft in Dellii, and some day 
or other much mischief will be hatched within Ihose walls, and no European troops 
at hand. I have no confidence in the allegiance of your lugh-caste mercenaries." 
— lliatory of tlw. Siryc of Delhi^ by an Officer who served theie, p, 10, note. 

- Evidence taken befort*, tho Court ajipointed for the Trial of the King ol' 
Delhi, pp. 225, 230, 231, 267. This seems the right place to .speak of a juo- 
claination, purporting to come from Ih® Shah of Persia, which was posted np on 
tho walls of the Jainnia Masjid in Delhi in March, 1857. Tins proclamation 
stated that a Persian army w'as coming to expel the English from India, and called 
upon all true Mahomedans to put on their armour, ami join the invath rs.— K 113 «- 
(vol. i. p. 483) appears to regard it as geiniiic ; hut Sir Tlieophilus Metcalfe ami 
other witnesses examined at the trial of the king, spoke of it as the work of an 
impostor, and said that it attracted scarcely any attention. Evideiieo, kc. pp. 
180, 190. The Shah afterwards admitted that he had fomented di'^afiectioii in 
Upper India during the I’crsian ww and had intended to invade India ; hut in 
Oct. 1857 he offered to lend 30,000 men to the British (jovernment . — Kndosures 
to Secret Letters from Dn^m^Nov. 24, 1857, p. 455. [John liavYrcnee pointed out 
{VarL PaperSyMoX. xxv. Sess. 2, p. 332), that there was no evideiiee'tif any connexion 
between the iiitriguea of the King of Delhi with the Shah and the Mutiny itself.] 
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signs of the times, considered how he might make his profit out 
of them, but did not yet imagine the grim details of the part 
that destiny had reserved for him, K was not strange that, as 
the Nana Sahib passed on his way fran Bithiir through Kdlpi, 
Delhi, and Lucknow, the English saw nothing 
remarkable in such unwonted activity on the part 
of^ a native nobleman. Never doubting the justice of the deci- 
sion which had refused to him the continuance of his adoptive 
father’s pension, they did not know the abiding resentment 
which it had stirred up in his soul. Thus he went his way ; 
and none can tell what foul |<ji‘easons ho was even then hatching. 
But there is reason to suspect that he had long been trying to 
stir up native chieftains against the English, and that, at first 
indifierent, they lent a ready ear to his suggestions after the 
annexation of Oudlr had aroused their alarm.^ 

All this time Henry Lawrence was striving with holy zeal at 
Honr Law rcdress the grievances of the afllicted people 

renco\ritiS to of Oudh, and to disarm their resentment. The 
officials had hushed tkeir quarrels at his coming, and 
had united in devotion to his will. He had won 
the affection of Jackson, though he had not hesitated to reprove 
his follies ; and he had gained the confidence and sympathy of 
Gubbins. He was able to write, a few weeks after his arrival, 
that all his subordinates were loyally supporting him.^ But he 
had to complain too of the blind haste with which they had 
forced their improvements on vho people, and of the bitter 
resentment whicJi they had evoked by demolishing houses, seizing 
religious buildings as Government property, and fixing* an ex- 
cessive rate of revenue in their anxiety to show the profitalilc- 
ness of annexation.^ Nor had the seditious utterances of the 
Moulvi been the only dangerous symptoms of discontent. An 
angry townsman had thrown a clQd at Lawrence himself, while 
ho was driving through the streets. B'lt by the seizure and 
imprisonment of the Moulvi, the prompt payment of the pensions 
which had been promised tOi^the royal family and their depond- 

^ Kaye, vol. i. p. 579 and note, App. pp. 646-8. 

“ Life of Sir II. T/tv:rc7ice, pp. 555-7, 564. 

Gubbins, the Financial Commissioner, himaelf admitted that the rate of 
revenue had, in some instances, been fixed too high . — Mutinies in Oudh^ p. 9. 
Still, the total amount raised by the British flovernme^nt was only Rs. 104,89,755, 
whereas the ex-kCng had exacted Rs. 138,03,73 on Via Ad-' 
viinistration of the Province of Ovdhfrr 1858-9, p. 32. 
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ents, the issue of orders for the readmission of the displaced 
native officials and disbanded native soldiers to employment, and 
the promise of restitution to the dispossessed landholders, Law- 
rence quickly l estored «iiaer, and re-established content among 
the great mass of the civij population. It was from the sepoy 
regiments alone that he looked for danger. 

While Lawrence was waiting quietly for ttie storm which ho 
hoped that he would be strong enough to weather,^ Canning 
Canning, observing a general lull, deceived himself that quint is 
with the belief that it presaged a lasting calm. Nor 
was he alone in his want of foresight. It does not appear that 
a single official of rank in India, except Sir Henry Lawrence, was 
seriously troubled by forebodings. On the 4*th of May John 
Lawrence wrote that the sepoys at the SiiUkot Depot were 
charmed with the new rillc. Thei^ officers cotifirnicd his opinion. 
General Barnard warmly praise<l the patient zeal of the men at 
Umballa in extingiiisliiiig the fires which, though he would not 
believe it, some of their own number *had caused. The Com- 
ma iidor-in-Clii of was so little; impressed by th*e symptoms of 
mutiny which obtruded themselves upon his attention, that he 
did not think it worth wdiilo to make a single representation 
about them to the home a\ithoritics.‘-^ It was not extraordinary 
then that •the (Governor-General, who knew little of India, and 
who had no genius to supply the lack of experience, should have 
failed to perceive that a geiieml mutiny was at hand. It^was no 
wonder that he la1)0\ired at his ordinary round of business as 
calmly .as if no danger-signals had appeared, and thought that 
there wflis no further need for the presence of the j’egimcnt Avliich 
he had fetched from Bangoon.^ lie could not foresee that in a 
few days he would have cause to rejoice that there had been no 
vessel to convey it back to Burma when he had ordered its return. 
Still he could not ignore th^ misconduct of the 34th, or mis- 
understand the report^s of their daily increasing insolence and 
untrustworthiness. Yet, whereas he should have long since 
severely punished these sullen soldjers, and executed the guard 
who had dared to strike their adjiitant, ho tortured himself with 
doubts as to the justice of even disbanding the remaining com- 

^ Lift of Sir IT. Lawrence, pp. 56 4 -.5, 568. 

^ Letters of IwIophilKS to the p. 25. 

U. Montgomery Marlin’? Indian Lmpire. vol. ii. p.Jl35, H. Mead’s 
Sepoy Revolt, p. 59. 
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panics, — those companies of which not a single man had stirred 
to arrest their mutinous comrade, — and wasted precious days in 
wearisome discussion, until the remonstrances of Hearsey and 
Anson roused him to action. Even the** he spent four more days 
in examining with microscopic accuracy the claims of individuals 
to indulgence, so that his decision was not made known until the 
4th of May, live weeks after the commission of the crime. The 
delay in punishing, however, was less fatal than the choice of 
punishment. The disbanded sepoys, stripped of their uniforms, 
l)ut sufiered to retain the Kilmarnock caps which 
they hid pahl, for themselves, contemptuously 
trampled under foot these only remaining tokens 
of their former allegiance to the Company,^ and, 
welcoming thtir so-called punishment as a happy release from 
bondage, Avent otl^Avith light hearts to swell the number of 
our enemiovS. Discontented Europeans muttered against the 
lenity of the Governor-General ; uncompromising journalists 
openly attacked it ; - and v^orst of all, when the order for dis- 
bandment was read out at the miiitary stations throughout the 
country, and the sej)oys, after listening to its solemn denuncia- 
tions of the terrible crime which their comrades had committed, 
and ^expecting to hear that a terrible punishment had been in- 
flicted upon them, learned at last that they had bceiip sentenced 
not to death Vmt to disbandment, they did not care to conceal 
their contempt for rulers whom they now believed to be afraid 
to punish theni.^ Henry Lawivncc, Avho understood what an 
effect the order must have upon the minds of the sepoys, would 
not allow it to bo published at Lucknow.* He had lately proved 
that he was as able to suppress, mutiny himself as he was 
sagacious in detecting the failure of his superiors to su})press it. 

The finest sepoy corps at Lucknow, the 48tli Native Infantry, 
was the first to manifest a mutinous spirit. Early 
LuSw!' April Dr. Wells, the surgeon of the regiment, 
feeling unwell, went into the hospital for a bottle of 
medicine, and raised it to his^ lips, forgetting that he had thus 
hopelessly polluted it in the eyes of his Hindu patients. The 

^ Med Pamphlet, pp. 33-4. 

- Friewi of India, May H, 1857, p. 459; Overland Bombay Times^ 1857, 
p. 81 ; Mead, pp. 58-9 ; Kwjlishnam, Ap. 8, 1857. ^ 

^ I. Priebardfc Mutinies in Rajpootana, pp. 2'f-5, 

* Red PainphXet^ p. 34. 
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sepoys soon heard what he had done, and raised an outcry for 
their caste. Their colonel had the bottle broken in theii- presence, 
and severely reprimanded the offender ; but the matter did not 
end there. A few days kMer Wells’s bungalow was burned down ; 
and it was soon known that the regiment was thoroughly dis- 
affected. Still nO overt act of mutiny took place. But May 
brought a change. On the 1st of that month the reemits of the 
7th Oudh Irregular Infantry refused to accept their cartridges, 
oil the ground that their seniors had warned th^m that the 
obnoxious grease had been applied to the ends. The officers 
laboured, apparently with some success, to explain to their men 
that the cartridges were precisely the same that they had been 
in the habit of using. But the day after this explanation had been 
given, not the recruits only but the whole regimczit ^ - 
refused to touch them. Then LavTcncc f-rdcred the 
Brigadier to hold a parade, and try the effect of a conciliatory 
speech. It Avas of no use. The men said that tliey must do as 
the rest of the army did. Even of the' v ell-intcntioned sepoys 
only the most resolutely faitliM could stand a gainst ^the opinion 
of their pulilic. Lot Englishmen think whether they could have 
resisted the terrors of social ostracism and religious exconmiiinica- 
iion before they condemn poor ignorant Asiatics. But* this 
particular 4'egiment Avas not AveJl-inteiitioncd. On Sunday, the 
3rd of May, they were di-ifting from passive towards active 
mutiny. When LaAvrence heard that they had threatened to 
murder their offlocuAS, he saw tliat he must act promptly ; and, 
taking Avith him his Avhole aA^ailable force, he marched against 
the mutineers. It Avas late in the evening Avhen he confronted 
them. By the uncertain light of the moon the mutineers saAv 
an irresistible force before them, and Avere anxiously expecting 
its movement, Avhen suddenly a port-fire Avas incautiously lighted 
by one of LaAvrence’s artillcry^ien, and seemed to their guilty 
imaginations to be the signal for their destruction. First a 
sepoy here and there stole away : then great gaps appeared 
in their ranks; and soon all hutj, a hundred and twenty had 
fled. The rest laid doAvn their arms at Lawrence’s order ; 
and before two in the morning the troops had returned to 
their lines. ^ 

When Canning heard of this fresh outbreak, he bethought 

^ Giibbins, pp. 3, 10-13 ; fj/c of Sir JI, Lawrence, pp. 56‘2-3, till ; Pari. 
Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 247-8. 
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him of his old remedy, disbandment ; but Dorin was beginning 
to discern the signs of the times, and demanded a 
cajmmgami sevorer punishment.’ The multitude of counsellors 
busily recording>)licir opinions in elaborate 
minutes, when a telegram was p<assed from one to 
another, containin|^ the first dim tidings of a disaster which all 
fe]j) to be the heaviest that had yet befallen them. 

At the great military station of Jlcerut were quartered the 
1 Ith and 20th regiments of Native Infantry and 
the 3rd Native Cavalry. The station covered a 
great extent of ground, and^was split into two parts by a deep 
ditch. Oil the northei'ii side were scattered a number of officers* 
bungalows. Be^^nd them stretched the European barrachs. The 
church stood between the ])aiTacks of the infantry and those of 
the cavalry. A loRg way olf^ on the opposite side of the ditch, 
were the native lines. The intervening space was covered by a 
^vilderness of bazaars, extending southwards in the direction of 
the town. 2 The radical fault in the plan of the station was the 
great distance fhat separated thcojuarters of the European from 
those of the native troops. 

The Lascar’s story had caused even more excitement at 
Meorut than elsewhere. It was afterwards ascertained that some 
of the sepoys had made a compact with their comrades at Delhi, 
promising, in case the cartridges were pressed upon them, to join 
the rogimcnls there. The English residents, however, feared 
nothing ; for they were guarded by a dragoon regiment, a 
battalion of the 60th Billes, and bodies of horse and foot 
artillery, foi*ming altogether the strongest European fowc at any 
post in the North-Western Provinces. Still the officers, confident 
though they were, did not neglect the usual conciliatory assurances 
to their men. But the excitement was not abated. At length 
Colonel Smyth, who commanded ^thc 3rd Native Cavalry, a h^d 


^ It is fair to say that on the 12th of May Canning recorded a niiimte, con- 
curred in by Dorin as well as the other members of Council, in wliich he said “ I 
did not conceive, that . . . all gra^’er punishments would be swallowed up in 
disbandment ” Dorin’s original minute, however, was conceived in a far more 
vigorous spirit than that of Canning. “The sooner,” he wrote, “this epidemic of 
mutiny is put a atop to the better. Mild measures won’t do it. A severe 
example is wanted ... I would try the whole of the men concerned for mutiny, 
and punish them with the utmost rigour of military law.”— iA p. 249, inc. 4 in 
No. 14, pp. 2.52-3, inc. 8 in No. 14. ^ 

® 'Cave-Browtie, vol. i. p. 51 ; Thornton’s vol. iii. p. 449 ; sketch-plan 

drawn for me by an officer who was onco quartered at Meerut. 
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and unpopular officer,^ but one of the few Europeans that had 
discerned symptoms of disease in the sepoy army, resolved to 
take advantage of the order, for tearing oiT the ends of the car- 
tridges instead of biting«*Chem, to give a final explanation to his 
troopers. Accordingly, On the 23rd of April, ho ordered a parade 
of the skirmishers of his regiment for the following morning. The 
cartridges that wore to be issued were of tfie old kind, which 
the men had long been in the habit of using. A rumour ran 
through the station that the skirmishers would refusg them ; and 
a fire which broke out in the evening boded disaster. In the 
course of the night the colonel was informeil that the men desired 
the postponement of the parade : nut, as he had heard that the 
whole army was going to mutiny, he felt that te yield to such re- 
monstrances would be a sin. Early next morning fiinet}^ men met 
him on the parade-ground; but, though Jie •pointed out to them 
how the new regulation had been drawn up out of consideration 
for their scruples, five only would even touch the cartridges.^ He 
could only break up the panade, and order a court of enquiry to 
assemble. The court elicited# the fact that, as at Fmballa, not 
genuine fear of the cartridges, but fear of public opinion had 
influenced the mutineers.'^ A report of the proceedings was sent 
to the Commander-iii-Chief ; and his orders were awaited. • All 
this time nightly fires told of tl^e evil passions which were work- 
ing in the sepoys* hearts ; but few heeded the warning. Early 
in May a message came from the Commandcr-in-Chicf, ordering 
the mutineers to be tried by n native court-martial. They had 
virtually nothing to say in defence of their conduct. The court 
sentenced them to ten years* imprisonmeifb ; and General Hewitt, 
the commander of the Division, approved of the sentence for all, 
exce 2 )t eleven of the younger oflenders, half of whose punishment 
he remitted. On the morning of the 9th of May, beneath a 
sunless sky darkened by rolliijg storm-clouds, the whole brigade 
was assembled to see the culprits disgraced. Stripped of their 
uniforms, these miserable felons were handed over to the smiths, 
who riveted fetters on their arms ai|^ legs. In vain they entr^ted 
their general to have mercy upon them. As they were being led 
away, they yelled out curses at their colonel.'^ Their brethren, 
choking with suppressed indignation, longed to strike a blow in 

^ See App. \V. 

® Pamphlet by Col. Snayth, printed for private circulations Forrest, yol. i. 
pp. 227-45. * P<m, Papers^ vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, p. 178. 

* Montgomery Martin, vol. ii. p. 146. 

U 
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their behalf ; but fear was stronger than the thirst for vengeance. 
After gazing passively at the removal of the prisoners to the gaol, 
they dispersed. There was ah unnatural stillness in the lines for 
the rest of that day ; an unwonted rei^ctfulncss in the manner 
of the sepoys towards their officers.^ But none could interpret 
the omen. The lines of the sepoys were too far distant from the 
dwellings of the Europeans for the latter to hear what Mussulman 
and Hindu were saying of them. In the afternoon a native officer 
of the disgraced regiment told Lieutenant Hugh Gough, who was 
temporarily commanding the troop to which ho belonged, that 
the men had determined to rescue their imprisoned comrades. 
Gough at once went to Colonel Smyth and reported what he had 
heard : but the colonel ridiculed the story ; and Brigadier Arch- 
dale Wilson, thfe commandant of the station, was equally sceptical.^ 
OflScers jested at meas ; civilians talked over the work of the day ; 

ladies chatted gaily in their verandahs. On the 
May 10. Smiday morning the church held its usual congrega- 
tion ; and, when the worshippers returned to tlieir homes, they 
hardly notiicd the unusual absence of their native servants. 
Here, as elsewhere, the self-satisfied Englishman knew nothing 
of the inner life of the despised races around him ; and he was 
punished for his neglect by the moral blindness which would not 
let him guard against their vengeance. Unknown to him, the 
sepoys were moving to and fro all that Sunday afternoon with 
war in. their hearts; the courtesans were taunting the troopers 
who had looked on at the humiliation oi their comrades, and 
calling upon them to prove their courage if they dared ; the 
children were wondering at the strange commotion around them ; 
and the budmashos, like foul harpies, were emerging from their 
haunts, to profit by the troubles whicii they foresaw. In the 
hearts of the sepoys a vague but irresistil)lo fear mingled with 
hatred and the thirst for vengeance, and impelled them to antici- 
pate the doom which they imagined the English to be preparing 
for them ; while stronger than all their passions was the sense 
of a brotherhood linking thorn with the rest of the army, and 
joining with religious fanaticism to hurl them as martyrs against 
the British battalions, whose power they knew to be stronger 
than their own. 

Towards sunset the Christian residents prepared, as usual, for 

^ 1 Cave-Browne, vol. i. p'. ,53. 

® Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in Jndia^ vol. i. p. 88. 
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church. One of the chaplain^s female servants begged him to 
stay at home, assuring him that there was going to be a fight. 
Disregarding her warning, he drove oflf. But, as he approached 
the church, his ears ciwght the sharp reports of volleying 
musketry; and, looking up, he saw clouds of smoko ascending 
from burning houses into the air.^ The woman had told the 
truth. It was the dread with which the sepoys regarded ^e 
movements of the Rifles, whose assemblage for church parade 
they inteipreted as the signal for their own imprisonment, that 
precipitated the outbreak.^ Suddenly a cry was raised, “The 
Rifles and Artillery are coming to^ disarm all the native regi- 
ments ” ; and the sepoys who were lounging in the bazaars started 

^ 7'he Chaplain's Narrative of the Sie-ge of Delhi, by*the Rev. J. E. W. 
Rotton, p. 4. • 

2 1 have been convinced of this by the lygumetil -i cf l^olonel G. W. Williams, 
who collected a vast amount of evidence on the subject of the rising at Meemt, 
and prefaced it by an invaluable little essay, entitled Mevwraiiduvi on Hw Mvtiny 
and Outbreak at Meerut in 1857. He. points out on p. 3 that Nos. 22 to 26 of 
the Deposition.s taken under hi.s direction prove fliat “the mutineers fled as a 
disorganised mob . . . many towards Dehhe, but others *i totally opposite 
quarters,” which they would not have Ifecii likely to do, if they haj acted upon a 
prearranged plan. ITie following extracts from the Depositions strongly sup}jort 
the argument. P. 7. “Q. — Did the regiments preconcert the rebellion? A. — 
The said regiments did uot plot anything beforehand. Had they done .so, they 
would not have kept their wives and chihlron with them as they did. Q.— “How 
then (if there ivas no preconcerted plan) did the detached guards at some distance 
from the lines at once join the mutineers? A. — 'J’ho uproar and confusion w'as 
very great, and immediately it reached the guard.s, they joined their regiments.” 
Other witnesses gave similar replies. — See pp. 10-14. Moreover th^ native 
residents in the Bazaar suspected nothfcig ; for “ their shops were all open and 
gocxls unprotected ; men were pa.s.sing to and fro, paying, realising, and carrying 
about . . . money ; vendors of goods hawking abou^ their wares as usual ; and 
travellers j^rneying unarmed both to and from the city aiul district.” — Memo. 
p. 6. A girl in the town wa.s indeed told at 2 p.m. on the 10th that there was 
going to be a mutiny that day ; but her informant was probably only repeating 
some vague utterances of llie sepoys ; and the incident does not prove more than 
that the idea of mutiny was “ in the air.” [Still there is evidence that some sowars 
of the 3rd Cavalry determined on the^th to mutiny on the following day. Sir 
Hugh Gongh says {Old Memories, pp. 21-2) that the native officer who spoke to 
him on the 9th warned him that there would be a mutiny on the morrow ; and 
Mr. P. V. Luke shows in Macmillan's Magazine, Oct. 1897, p. 403, that the 
telegraph w'ire between Meerut and Delhi vmh cut soon after 4 p.m. on the lT)th. 
(See also Depositions, pp, 37, 41.) This eviaence, however, is not irreconcileable 
with the depositions which Major Williams collected. The native offietT doubt- 
less heard some of the sowars threaten to mutiny on the Sunday : but his state- 
ment does not prove the existence of a general plot ; and there is no cvideuoc that 
the sowars who cut the wire acted in pursuance of a generally understood plan. 
It is indeed probable that even if the panic which precipitated the outbreak bad 
not arisen, and only a few meifbad mutinied, the rest of the se;^')ys, though not 
forewarned, would have followed them : but whoever studies the depositions will, 
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up, and, followed by a mob of townsmen, rushed wildly to 
their respective lines. 

The 3rd Cavalry took the lead^ Some hundreds of the 
troopers dashed off at a gallop towardsr*the gaol, to the terror of 
the quiet citizens whom they passed, wrenched out the bars that 
guarded the windows, and struck the fetters off their comrades. 
Nqt all, however, were swept away by the tide of mutiny. Colonel 
Smyth indeed never went near his regiment from the moment 
that he hca^;d of their uprising ; but two of his officers, Captain 
Craigie and Lieutenant IMclville Clarke, handling their own troop 
as though mutiny were a thiiig unknown, brought it to the parade- 
ground in perfect order. ^ iMeanwdiile the infantry regiments 
were surging tuinultuously in their lines. Hearing the uproar, 
the officers hastened thither, and began to remonstrate with their 
men. The latter were quiotly submitting, when suddenly a 
trooper galloped j)ast, and shouted out that the European troops 
were coming to disarm them. The 20th at once ran to seize 
their muskets : but the ilth, wffio had all along shown the least 
obstinate spirit, wavered. Colonel Finnis, their commanding 
officer, was imploring them to ])e faithful, wffien some men of the 
other regiment fired upon him ; and he fell riddled with bullets, 
the first victim of the Indian Mutiny. Seeing the fate of their 
commandant, and feeling sure that they would never be forgiven, 
the 11th no longer hesitated to throw in their lot with his 
murdm'ers.^ 

The thii'st of the mutineers ior the blocxi of Christians was 
only stimulated by the slaughter of Finnis. The convicts, let 

I think, arrive at the conclusion that tlie hulk of the mutineers acted^on the spur 
of the moment, and that no definite plot for a general mutiny had been prearranged. 
See,nlso GazHleyr of th^. N.W.P,, vol. id. p. 340.] 

There is, however, evidence that the sepoys at ])4lhi expected that those at 
Meerut would sooner or later mutiny and come to join them. At the trial of the 
King of Delhi a news- writer named Jat Mull deposed, “ 1 heard a few days before 
the outbreak, from some of the sepoys of the gate of the palace, that it had been 
an’auged in case greased cartridges were pressed up6n them, that the Meerut troops 
werp to come here, where they would be joined by the Delhi troops.” — Evidence 
^ taken before the t’ourt apiiointcd foi. the Trial of the King of Delhi, p. 182. The 
king's confidential physician, a highly trustworthy witness, deposed that the 38th 
N.I. “said, that before the breaking out of the mutiny, they had leagued with the 
troops at Meerut, and tliut the latter had corresponded with the troops in all 
other places.” Ih. p. 158. [On the [other hand, the Judge Advocate-General 
hail no authority for saying, in his review of the evidence, that “ the sepoy guards 
at the gate of the palace on Sunday evening .... spoke openly ... of what 
they expected to occur on the imrrowP They did not mention any date. Ih. 
p. 185.] ^ See App. W. “ Depositions, pp, 8, 10-12, 14, 25. 
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loose from the gaols, and fraternising with the native police and 
the increasing swarm of budmashes, joined in the bloody work. 
Gangs of these marauders, yirmed with swords and clubs, roamed 
about the station, hurldflr showers of bricks upon every stray 
European who crossed their path, burst into peaceful dwellings, 
murdered the inmates, and poured forth j^gain laden with 
plunder ; and the terrified witnesses of this dreadful scene hejrd 
mingling with the roar of the flames that leaped up from the 
fired houses the savage voices of Mahomedans shoi^ting, “ Ali, 
Ali.” ^ Soon, however, the sepoys had had enough of pillage : 
they were sure that the white troops must be coming : “ Quick, 
brother, quick ! ” was their cry, “ Delhi, Delhi ” ; and the bud- 
mashes were left alone. ^ A staff-officer rode to the telegniph 
office, in the hope of sending a message of warrfing. He was 
disappointed. The signaller had® already Attempted to com- 
municate with Delhi : but there was no reply ; and he realised 
that the wire had been cut.*^ * Meanwhile, incredil)le as it may 
appear, the Treasury Guard, though beset by^ extraordinary 
temptations, remained faithful ^o their trust.** And, •even when 
the rioters were doing their worst, theii- intended victims ne^^er 
doubted that the white regiments would soon come to rescue 
and avenge them. • 

It was not the fault of the •British soldier, but of his com- 
mander, still more of the system which had given him such a 
commander, that this liope w^as unfulfilled. General Ifcwitt, 
an infirm old man who had I5ng outlived whatever military 
capacity he might once have possessed, w’^as almost too inert to 
be oven bewildered by the crisis, and reifiaincd simply passive. 
But Archdale Wilson did make some attempt to grapple ^vith 
the danger. On receiving the noAvs of the outbreak, he mounted 

^ Williams’s Memo., pp. 1, 7. t 

“ Letter I’roiu Colouel Mollenis TjC Giarapion (the Lieut. IMoller mentioned in 
the text), who was an eyc-witifess of the scene. 

Information from Capt. K. H. Peal, late of the Telegraph Department. See 
also Depositions, pp, 37, 41, and Pioneer^ 1, 1807. * 

^ The following is one of several instances recorded l>y Colonel Williams of 
the inconsistency so often remarked in the conduct of the native soldiers during 
the Mutiny; — “A few days after the onthreak at Meerut, a small guard of the 
8th Irregular Cavalry ... of their own accord and for gi*eater safety, escorted 
the Office records and 'lYeasure-ehest in their charge from Meerut to Agra, lighting 
their wa)'^ down, and, when ^tacked by insurgent villagers, beating them off with 
heavy loss. They were well rt^'arded for their ffdelity ; yet, iif less than two 
months after, deserted almost to a man.’* 
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his horse, ordered the British artillery to join him on the parade- 
ground of the Eifles, galloped thither himself, and directed the 
colonel to dismiss his men from chufch-parade, and reassemble 
them for action.^ But there was deli^ in supplying the Eifles 
with ammunition, and the Dragoons were nowhere to be seen ; 
for, as they wer^ on their way to grapple with the sepoys, 
Wilson had turned them back, and sent them on a bootless 
errand to the gaol.^ At last Hewitt appeared on the parade- 
ground, antP, though too helpless to tfike the initiative himself, 
suffered Wilson to act for him. Placing himself at the head of 
the Artillery, and some companies of the Eifles, Wilson marched 
for the Infantry lines. But the sepoys had not failed to take 
advantage of tlxe incompetence of their officers. Only a few 
stray troopers remained near the lines ; and even these easily 
found refuge in a wood, concealed in which they laughed at the 
efforts of the artillerymen to destroy them. Then the British 
began a hunt in the dark for the mutineers. Marching in 
breathless hast/x to their own quarter of the station, they found 
only a fciV unarmed plundercVs on whom to wreak their 
vengeance. By that time great numlxers of the mutineers were 
far on their way to Delhi. Many of them had at first not 
knoVn their own minds. Hardly had they got outside the 
station when the leaders of the bavalry stopped to cotisider what 
they should do next. The majority were for taking refuge in 
Eohilkhand ; but one pointed out that the best course would be 
to make a dash for Delhi ; and hit counsel prevailed.^ Marvelling 
to find that they had escaped all reprisals, the mutineers never 
doubted, as they pressed on by the light of the irioon, that 
the White Man, rousing himself from his lethargy, was pursuing, 
and would soon overwhelm them.^ 

But they wore never for a moment in danger. Asserting 
that it was his duty to provide*^ for the safety of the station of 
which he was Brigadier, Wilson left Delhi to perish because he 
dared not leave Meerut exposed to the attacks of the escaped 

^ G. W. Forrest's Selections frtrtfi State Papers^ vol. i. pp. 260-62. 

® I have not seen it anywhere positively stated that Wilson gave this order ; 
but Colonel Le Champion has written to me, “I have always heard it was 
Brigadier Wilson ; ami, as Hewitt expressly said to Le Champion, "I give no 
orders without Wilson’s permission,” I am sure that the statement in the text is 
true. See also letters from Colonel Castauce and Colonel Le Champion, quoted 
by Kaye, vol. pp. 687-91. 

® Pari. Papers, vol. xviii. 1859, p. 335, pfi-r. 15 ; Depositions, p. 8. 

^ Forrest, pp. 261-2 ; Annals of the Indian Rebellion^ p. 101. 
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convicts and the budmashes. He forgot that one half of his 
British soldiers was sufficient for the permanent protection of 
the station, now freed from its most dangerous enemies ; and 
that the other half, lcd*^^by able officers, of whom there were 
some even at Meerut, "would have been able to punish the 
mutineers, and to reinforce their destined victims.^ But there 
were at least two men who felt indignant that one of the 
strongest garrisons in India should take no thought foi^the 
safety of any station but its own. Captain Rosser of the 
Dragoons offered to arrest the flight of the mutineers, if but 
one squadron of his regiment and a few guns were allowed to 
accompany him. Lieutenant Mo11(‘t of the 11th entreated 
Hewitt to allow him to ride to Delhi, and waam the authorities 
of their danger.- These brave men were not suffered to retrieve 
the errors of their superiors. * 

The baffled Europeans bivouacked on their parade-gi’ound, 
but did nothing to help the suffering people for whose protection 
they had been retained, though the sfillen roar of a thousand 
fires lighting up the darknesn of the night mi^t Jiave warned 
thorn to be up and doing. It W’as not to them but to a few 
faith fill natives that those who were saved owed their lives. 
Greathed, the Commissioner, and his wife had fled to the roof 
of their liouse on the first soiukI of tumult ; but their furniture 
was set on fire by a band of ruffians,^ and they must soon have 
perished but for the devotion of one of their servant^, Golal> 
Khan. While they expected every moment to be destroyed by 
the flames, this man, pretending that he eould point out their 
hiding-place, decoyed away their enemies, and thus gave them 
time to escape.** Not less heroic was the self-sacrifice of Craigic’s 

^ See App. B. 

® “Dr. O’Callaghan,” says Mr. H.G. Keene, “mentions Rosser's offer (contra- 
dicted by Kaye), and has since iufcf*mcd mo that ... he was only fifteen feet 
from the Brigadier ■wljcn Rosser spoke, w'ho then came over, reined up his horse 
by O’Callaghan’s side, and repeated to him what he had said.” Holier made lus 
offer before the mutineers left Meerut. 

® H. Greathed’a Letter ^ uvritten during Jhe Siege of Delhi ^ App. ii. p. 

^ An Afghan pensioner, named Syaa Mir Khan, also risked his life in 
endeavouring to repel a mob which had collected round the Commissioner’s 
house. His account of his owm exploits is so exquisitely comic that I cannot 
resist the pleasure of quoting from it. “The mob appearing,” he deposed, “I 
attacked them with great ferocity like a terrible lion . . . By the favour of God 
I fought many actions wit^ the mutineers , . . The above is but a short account 
of my doings, if 1 were to detoil them it would bo immense. '’"♦Depositions, etc., 

pp. 17-18. 
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troopers, who, posting themselves outside his bungalow, protected 
his wife from the attacks of a savage mob. But when daylight 
revealed the grim charred skeletons -of what had been neat 
bungalows, the heaps of property wantonly destroyed, and the 
mutilated corpses, the soldiers, though they burned to be 
avenged upon the ruffians who had wrought this destruction, 
wore forbidden by their officers to stir. Not all, however, were 
paralysed by this efieminate weakness. Lieutenant Moller, 
resolving to^ execute justice upon the murderer of a brother 
officer's wife, sought and obtained evidence of his identity; 
tracked, arrested, and carriec^, him back to cantonments single- 
handed ; and then delivered him over to the judgement of a drum- 
head court-mar tia(, by whose sentence he was summarily hanged. 

Thus even 'Meerut had its heroes. The negligence which 
had permitted the gveat disast€.r, the apathy which had made no 
effort to retrieve it, were half redeemed by the promptitude of 
Clarke and Craigie, the daring of Kosser, the gallant self-sacrifice 
of Golab Khan, the chivalrous courage of the faithful troopers of 
the 3rd, theuwiit vengeance of Lieutenant Miiller. 

On the morning of the 11th the sun which exposed the 

Delhi nakedness and desolation of the wrecked stafion of 
c ' ^Meerut was shining gloriously upon the gorgeous 
mosques and palaces of Delhi. • The great city wore its usual 
aspect. The traders were chaffering wdth their voluble customers. 
The civil authorities were patiently listening to suitors, or trying 
prisoners in cutcherry. The ofiiceis were preparing for breakfast 
after morning parade, in happy ignorance of what had passed 
the night before. Even the sepoj't:, though emissaries from 
Meerut had come among them on the previous afternoon, masked 
their feelings so cleverly that only a few penetrating eyes could 
see anything unusual in their demeanour. Suddenly the civil 
authorities were startled at theiff work by messengers who 
reported that a line of horsemen had beep seen galloping along 
the high road from Meerut. Not at once realising the whole 
impoit of the news, they nevertheless lost no time in acting 
upon it. The magistrate galloped to the cantonments, and put 
Graves, the Brigadier, upon his guard, while another civilian 
hurried off to warn Lieutenant Willoughby, the chief officer of 
the great magazine, to look to the safety of his charge. Mean- 
while, howevej’, the rebel horsemen, followed by some of the 
infantry, had made good their entrance into Delhi. Some, after 
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fording the Jumna a little below the city, had burst open the 
gaol, and released the prisoners. The foremost of the main 
body rode straight for tl^ palace, and, surging round its walls, 
clamoured fiercely for admittance, boasting that they had already 
slaughtered the English at Meerut, and crying, “ Help, 0 King ! 
we pray for assistance in our fight for the faith.” In vain 
Captain Douglas, the commandant of tlie jjalacc guards, came 
out upon the balcony, and called down to them that their King 
desired them to depart. Unable to force an entrance where 
they were, they made for the Edjghilt gate, which was thrown 
open tp them by a Mahomedan rabble, and then, with these new 
allies in their train, rushed back to'wards the point from which 
they had started, firing every European dwelling, and murdering 
every European inhabitant upon their route ; while the citizens 
shut up their shops in terror, amk trembled* as they thought of 
the retribution which the English would exact for such wicked- 
ness.^ On returning to the -palace, the mutineers were joined 
by the guards and the King’s dependents, to whose loyalty 
Douglas and Fraser, the Comini'ssioiicr, were fnnttessiy appealing, 
their once dreaded voices drowned by the insolent shouts of the 
multititdc. Falling back before the advancing crowd, Douglas 
leaped into the moat, and, wounded cruelly by his fall? was 
carried by «ome natives into tlio palace ; but Fraser reached the 
Lahore gate*'^ unhurt, and, while his injured friend was being 
taken up to his apartments, remained himself in the coiirt«below, 
and made a last efibrt to cotftrol the furious mob who were 
pressing into it. While he was speaking, a lapidary cut him 
down : s(«ne of the guards despatched hint ; and the rest, rushing 
upstairs, smashed open the door, and massacreil the collector, the 
chaplain, his daughter and a lady who w^as staying with him, and 
the helpless Douglas. Soon the rest of the Meerut infantry 
arrived, and joined the muiflerers ; while another party of 
troopers, who had jusj come up, finding what their comrades 
had achieved, and eager to rival their exploits, went ofi* to the 
Darya G an j, to w'ork .their will uftou the Eurasian^ Christians 
and poorer Europeans who lived in that (piarler of the city.^ 
Some were slaughtered on the spot ; others, who had barricaded 

* Kaye, vol. U. p, 77. ® Of the palace, not the city. 

® Eurasian — a person bo^n of a European father and an Indian mothei-j or any 
person of mixed European and*i’iidian origin. •' 

* Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 58-61, 63, 65-6 ; Evidence taken before the Court 
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themselves in houses, or fled to the river side, were soon over- 
powered, and thrown into a room beneath the palace. After 
being confined for five days in this darjc and pestilential dungeon, 
ill-fed and constantly insulted, but defying their tormentors to 

May 16 dragged out to execution,^ and 

their bodies flung into the river. 

Meanwhile another gang of mutineers had chosen for their 
^Ma 11 operations the portion of the city in which the 
^ chief public buildings were situated. Here the 
teachers in the Government colleges were slain in the midst of 
their work : ^ the manager o| the bank was cut down 'with his 
wife after a gallant defence in which she had supported him : 
the missionaries,' European and native, were murdered without 
distinction ; and the compositors at the Delhi Press, who had 
just finished printing special /editions of the Gazette^ announcing 
the crisis of which they were themselves to be the victims, fell 
at their posts. Here too the church was foully desecrated. In 
the telegraph office outVsido the city a young signaller named 
Brendish w^»i standing, ivith his hand upon the signalling apparatus. 
Beside him w^as his fellow signaller, Pilkington; and Mrs. Todd, 
the widow of their chief, wdio had been murdered a few hours be- 
fore,* was there too with her child. They heard the uproar and 
the rattle of musketry ; and native messengers brought news of 
the atrocities that were hciiig enacted in the city. Flashed up 
the wire.s to Umballa, to Lahore, to Kawalpindi and to Peshawar, 
this message warned the authorities of the Punjab, “ We must 
leave office. All the bungalows are on fire, burning down by 
the sepoys from Meerut. They came in this morning. We are 
off.” More fortunate than their countrymen in the city, the 
boys, with their helpless charge, were in time to escape the 
fate which, in the performance of their duty, they had dared. 

Before these things took placer, the Brigadier had acted upon 
the information which he had received, feeling sure that the 
English regiments from Meerut would soon come to his support. 
The' cantonments, in which ,the bulk of ^his force was posted, 

appointed for the Trial of the King of Delhi, pp. 183, 186, 189, 199, *202 ; see 
aiso Kaye, vol. ii. p. 79, note. 

^ A Mrs. Aldvvcll and her three children saved their lives by pretending to be 
Mahomedans. — Evidence taken before the Court appointed for the Trial of the 
King of Delhi, p. 203. ^ 

Cave-Browfie, vol. i. p. 67; Pionetr A/cw7,*March 4, 1897 ; MacmiUan*8 
Magazine, Oct. 1897, pp. 404-5. See App. W, 
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were situated upon a high ridge, about two miles north-west of 
the city. Colonel Kipley of the 54th, leaving a portion of his 
regiment to escort two guns which were to follow him under 
Captain de Teissier, mhrchod with the remainder towards the 
Kashmir gate, the nearest entrance to the city. He had just 
reached the main-guard near the gate, whejje a detachment of 
the 38th under Captain Wallace was on duty, when he found 
his progress disputed by the troopers of the 3rd cavalry. 
Wallace ordered his men to fire upon the mutineys ; but they 
insolently refused. The troopers fired their pistols at the 
officers of the 54th, six of whom^fell dead. The 54th did in- 
deed fire at the word of command, lait only into the air, and 
then, bayoneting their own colonel, joined fhe 38th and the 
cavalry. When the murderers heard that <le* Teissier’s guns 
were coming down, they turned tand lied. • The guns, on their 
arrival, were placed at the main-guard ; while Wallace, who had 
galloped back to hasten their advance, rode on, after he had met 
them, to beg for further succours. A few companies of the 38th, 
the 74th, and a handful of aftillerymen formed tluf whole of the 
Brigadier’s force. Not a man of the 38th responded to Wallace’s 
appeal: but, when Major Abbott, who commanded the 74th, 
called upon his men to prove their loyalty, they came fovAvard 
in a bor^, and demanded t6 be led against the mutineers.^ 
Taking them at their word, he marched them down with two 
more guns to strengthen the main guard. He and his country- 
men whom he had left behimt at cantonments had still an after- 
noon of terrible anxiety to live through. The Brigadier and 
his oftRjcrs, Avondcring Avhy no succoTirs came fiom Meerut, 
laboured manfully to keep their mutinous men in check, and 
placed the women and children and their serA^ants for safety in 
a building knoAvn as the Flagstaff Tower. There, huddled to- 
gether in a room smaller thati the Black Hole of Calcutta, Avas 
collected a great coijipany of every age and class, frightened 
children crying and clinging to their not less frightened ayahs, 
women bewailing the deaths oi their husbands or brothers, 
others bravely bearing up against heat, and discomfort, and 
anxiety, and busily unfastening cartridges for the men. At 
last, when the agony of waiting for help became insupportable, 
a young Englishman offered to ride to Meerut for reinforcements; 

* i,e. all who were present, about 240. The rest were disfributed in detach- 
ments over cantonments. 
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blit he had only gone a little way when he was shot by the men 
of the 38 th on guard at the powder magazine. Then Dr. 
Batson of the 7 4th started on the san^ errand, disguised as a 
native ; but he too was fired upon, and escaped, only to be 
robbed and stripped by the villagers.^ There is no reason to 
suppose, however, t^hat, even if those bravo men had succeeded 
in reaching Meerut, their devotion would have shamed the 
authorities into action. 

Meanwhile the officers at the main-guard were keeping watch 
over their men, knowing nothing of what was passing else- 
where, except what they could gather from the stray fugitives 
who from time to time joined them. Only the distant roar in 
the groat city suggested to their imaginations the horrors that 
were being wrought within its walls. 

While the two parties at the main-guard and at cantonments 
wore in this suspense, both were startled by the sound of a 
tremendous explosion, anrl, looking towards the city, saw a 
cloud of white smoke, followed by a coronal of red dust, rising 
into the air.^ They knew that the great magazine had been 
blown up. Was it accident or design ? Presently two artillery 
subalterns came into the main-guard, and told the story. 

Warned of the approach of the mutineers, Lieutenant 
Willoughby had lost no time in 'sending to the Brigiidier for 
help. The young officer well knew that the possession of his 
magazine, with its vast stores of ammunition, would be eagerly 
coveted by the mutinecr.s, and that’, standing as it did close to 
the palace, it must be an early object of attack. He could not 
trust his native guards,* and ho hwl only eight Europe!uns ^ to 
support him ; but he could depend upon these for any sacrifice, 
and he could depend upon himself. For, though chance acquaint- 
ances saw in him only a shy, refined, boyish-looking subaltern, 
his friends knew that, in the cause of duty, he would face any 
danger.^ No help came in answer to his .appeal : the suffering 
and the glory of that day wore for him and his gallant eight 
alonel His dispositions were spon made. Barricading the outer 
gates of the magazine, he placed guns inside them, and assigned 

' Cavc-Brownc, vol. i. pi>. 68-9, 71, 73*4 ; Tims, Aug. 18, 1857, p. 3, 
cols. 4, 5. 

Cave- Browne, vol. i. p. 83. 

* Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, Conductors Bivikley, Shaw, and Scully ; 
Sub-Conductor Ct&w, and Sergeants Edwards and StSwart. 

^ Red Pamjffdct, p. 41. 
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to each man his post. But what if defence should fail 1 He had 
another plan in reserve. A train was laid from the powder 
store to a tree standing ii^the yard of the magazine. Here stood 
Conductor Scully, who had volunteered to fire the train when- 
ever his chief should giVc the signal. If the enemy broke into 
the stronghold, they should find death, not plunder within. For 
a time, however, the enemy seemed to hesitate. It was because 
they and their King feared the vengeance of the white troops 
from Meerut. But at last the King's scouts told him that no 
white troops 'were coming.^ Then he gathered confidence to 
demand the surrender of the magazine. The gariison did not 
even answer the summons ; and, when the midtitudc no longer 
hesitated to advance, opened fire upon them^ from every gun. 
The most daring of tlie assailants planted ladders against the 
walls, and came swarming in; shut che guns, served with in- 
credible swiftness, though the gunners were exposed to a fearful 
musketry fire, poured round after round of grape into their 
midst. Yet so great were their numbers that the survivors, 
strengthened by the nativoj guards, who had treacherously 
joined them, must soon have overpoAvercil the little band of 
Englishmen. Still 'Willoughby hoped on. He had defended 
his magazine for three hours, and he 'svould still defend it against 
any odds«if only reinforcements were coming. Kunning to the 
river bastion, he bent over for a last look towards Meerut. Ko 
English were to be seen. Then, resolving that, tluAigh his 
countrymen had failed him, w'ould be true to himself, he 
gave the fatal order to Conductor Buckley : Buckley raised his 
hat as » signal ; and Scully fired the tiaiii. In a 
moment some hundreds of rebels were destroyed, 
whilA many more without were struck down b}’’ Hying splinters 
of shot and shell. Lieutenants Forrest and Kayuor, Conductors 
irfckley and Shaw, and Sergeant Stewart lived to wear the 
\lctoria Cross: but Scully died where he fell, too cruelly 
wounded to escape ; and Willoughby only survived to be 
murdered on his wajj to Meerut.-. • 

^ Cave-Browiie, vol. i. p. 77 ; Rolton, p. 20 ; ffisL of the Sieije of Ddhi^ by 
an Officer who served there, p. 39. 

^ G. W. Forrest's Selections from State PaperSf vnl. i. p. 261 ; Cave-Browne, 
vol. i. pp. 75-9. Evidence taken before the Court appointed for the Trial of 
the King of Delhi, pp. J86-7. It is stated in the History of the Siege of 
Delhii by an Officer who seiVed there (p. 38), that “ Scully . i was killed, when 
trying to escape, by a sowar.” 
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At tbe sound of the explosion the mutinous sepoys flung off 
every remnant of disguise. The natives of all classes believed 
that the King had turned against the English ; and his followers, 
assured that the day had come for the restoration of the Mogul 
Empire and the revived supremacy of Islam, wore burning with 
the Just of plunder and the more terrible passion of religious 
fanaticism. Suddenly the 38th at the main-guard fired a volley 
at their officers. Three fell dead. Two of the survivors rushed 
up to the bastion of the main-guard, and jumped down thirty 
feet into the ditch below. The rest were following, when hear- 
ing the shrieks of women in the guard-room, they ran back 
under a storm of bullets to rescue them. The women were 
shuddering as they looked down the steep bank, and asking 
each other whether it would be possible to descend, when a 
round shot, whizzing over th^ir heads, warned them not to 
hesitate. Fastening their belts and handkerchiefs together, the 
officers let themselves down, and then, having helped the women 
to follow, carried them with desperate struggles up the opposite 
sido.^ Mear^while at the Flagstaff* Tower, though the men of 
the 7 4th who had remained behind continued respectful, those 
of the 38th were becoming every minute more insolent. At 
last an officer suggested that it was time to retreat. The 
Brigadier was indignant. He could not abandon his post, he 
said. But the sun was fast sinking ; there was no prospect of 
succour ; and there was nothing to be gained by remaining. At 
^ ^ ^ la.sfc the Brigadier gave way. Accordingly the 
women and children and a icav of the officers got 
into their carriages aini drove down the hill towards canton- 
ments. The sepoys marched obediently for a few minutes ; but 
once in cantonments, they began to disperse, hinting to their 
officers that they had better make haste if they wanted to save 
themselves. The fugitives could ^ee their deserted bungalows 
already on fire.*' Then began that piteous flight, the first of 
many such incidents which hardened the hearts of the British 
to irlflict a terrible revenge, n^t more for tjic physical sufferings 
of their kindred than for their humiliation by an inferior race. 
Driven to hide in jungles or morasses from despicable vagrants, 
robbed and scourged and mocked by villagers who had en- 

' Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 80 ; Evidence taken befve the Court appointed for 
the Trial of the K-injj of Delhi, p. 205. * 

® Narrative of Mr. Le Ban in Frasers Magazine, Feb. 1858, pp. 186-8. 
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trapped them with promises of help, scorched by the blazing 
sun, blistered by burning winds, half-drowned in rivers which 
they had to ford or swjpi across, naked, weary, and starving, 
they wandered on ; while some fell dead by the wayside, and 
others, unable to move further, were abandoned by their sorrow- 
ing friends to die pn the road.^ But some, who reached at last 
a haven of refuge, had to tell of genuine acts of kindness shown 
to them in their distress by the subject-people/^ * 

The outbreak at Meerut was soon seized upon b^an unerring 
instinct as the real starting point of the Indian Mutiny ; for the 
w'oakness of Hewitt and of Wilson allowed the mutineers to 
seize the imperial city of India wdtn its inexhaustible munitions 
of Avar, and to enlist the influence of the Mogifl s name on their 
side, and thus yielded to them an immense mord and malerial 
adA'antage at the very outset of# tlnji.- Optra tions. Noav that 
they had proved their strength, they could confidently appeal 
to the discontented Avho had hitherto longed but feared to rebel. 
It is impossible to do more than conjecture wheUna*, if the out- 
break at Meerut had been cinished, the Indian Mtitiny Avould 
have been nipped in the bud. Perhaps, if there had been a 
Nicholson at Meerut to annihilate the mutinous regiments, the 
whole Bengal army might have taken Avarning by their* fate. 
But it may be that their passions, having been so long alloAved 
to galther strength, could not at that late hour have been at once 
extinUushed, but Avould haA^e only smouldered on for a time, to 
burs»brth thereafter Avith stilk more aAvful fury. It may even 
be twb nothing short of a mutiny could have aAvakened the rulers 
feo a/sense of their shortcomings. ■ 

fil On the 12th of May Canning, perhaps uneasily conscious of 
reftoi popular verdict upon his treatment of mutineers, declared in 


^^y^^dnute that that treatment had not been too mild.'^ On the 
same day a telegram ivma Agra announced the outbreak 
erF^tMoerut. borin tried at first to disbelicA^c a report Avhich 
I pi|lgested so rude a comment upon the policy in Avhich he had 

Letter from <an officer of the 38tli N. T. to the TmeSy Aug. G, 18.57, p. 7, eoJ, 4. 

Jiiinierous other letter.s and pamphlets written l>y survivors. [Many of 
»6 ^ found in Annals of the Indian Rehdlmif\ 

' Mahometan villagers distinguished tliemselves by their cruelty . . . 

Ij®! ro^'ere protected and kindly treated for weeks hy Hindoo villagers.” — 
\ of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, p. 40, See also 
yon’s narrative, Timesy^Ang, 18, 1857, p. 3, cols. 4, 5. • 
qrl, Papersy vol. xxx. (1857), p. 253, inc. 8 in No. 14. 
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Action of 
Canning. 


concurred. But further details kept coming in ; and the main 
facte of the risings at Meerut and Delhi were known on the 14th. 
Like the lightning-flash, which makes,, itself seen oven by closed 
eyes, the great disaster penetrated the mental blindness of the 
Government. Men looked anxiously to see how they would act 
upon their knowledge, and tried to combat ^eir distrust of the 
ruler to whom they felt that loyalty was due. 

’When Canning heard the news, he thought of what Gillespie 
^had (lone with his dragoons at Vellore, and asked 
indignatitly why the powerful European force at 
Meerut had tiimely suflbred such a disaster.^ For, 
though he had not yet learned to spurn the feeble counsels of 
his advisers, his' spirit was never for a moment cowed by the 
blow. Yet, though he might fairly complain of the false economy 
that had weakened the strength of the Ihitish force in India, it 
was his own fault that so few British regiments were immediately 
available. If he had formed an accurate diagnosis of the events 
which had pass(3d at Berhampore, at Rirrackpore, and at IJmballa, 
he would long ago have summoned to his aid the regiments 
whose tardy arrival he was now forced to await. Even those 
who would not blame him for having lacked a foresight which 
only <i great statesman would have displayed, will hardly defend 
him if it can be shown that he neglected to avail rhimr^^df of 
the resources that lay ready to his hand. Of this neglect was 
guilty. He allowed the 84th to remain inactive at Barraj ^porc 
for eight days after he heard of the outbreak at Meerut, i lough 
ever since the 6th of May it had been disengaged. NSyfr wa*’ 
this all. On the I7th he received a telegram fr«m Y^on 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, containing an offer t 
send a fast steamer with despatches to England : but he saiv 
reason for authorising such irregidar energy. Fortunately, t? 
ever, the successful conclusion of the Persian war had set fre^ 
considerable body of troops who were now on their way bacl^ 
Bombay. These he ordered to bo sent on instantly to Calcuf 
At the same ti^c he ordcr^l the 43rd, and * 

^ * 1st Madras Fusiliers to be kept ready for embarkal 

at the southern 1 Residency ; despatched a steamer to fetch* 
35th from Pegu; telegraphed to Colvin/*" 

‘ Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western,/^^ 
vinces, to order John Lawrence to son I ‘ down every ay 
* Kaye, vol, i. p. 597. 
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Sikh and European soldier from the Punjab to Delhi ; begged 
the Governor of Ce^^Ion to send him as many men 
as he could spare ; anr^ took upon himself the 
responsibility of diverting from its course an army which was 
then on its way to punish "the insolence of the Chinese Govern- 
ment.^ Contemporary jommalists and pamphleteers were loud 
in asserting that he ought not to have the soh*, credit, which 
was surely not very great, of the idc<a of sending for reinforce- 
ments ; but the suggestions of others bad nothing to do with 
his determination. He gave his two most trusted lieutenants, 
Henry and John Lawrence, full authority to act as they might 
think best in Oudh and tlie Punjab. Finally, to supplenient 
his material resources by a moral stimulus,* he empowered 
commanding officers to reward on the spot nati\f^ soldiers who 
might perform distinguished act% of loyalty, and 
at last issued that reassuring order to the sepoy 
army on the subject of its religion and its caste which Birch 
had lojig ago recommended, but against which the Adjutant- 
General had successfully ploi^lcd. But the orrlcriwas issued 
too late. Had it been published before, and preceded by the 
condign punishment of the Barrackpore mutineers, it might have 
done some good. The eficct which it actually produced upon 
those w^iom it was meant to coi^iliate was shown by a proclama- 
tion wbHh the King of Delhi in his turn issued towards the end 
of May .S “ If the infidels now become mild,'’ said he, “ it is merely 
an oxp^cient to save their livest” ^ 

Ch/ the same day on which the Governor-General heard the 
first vague rumour of the great disaster’, a clear 
though incomplete statement of the main facts May 12. 
reached the Commander-iii-Chicf at Simla. He 
was in poor healtli at the time, and was looking Anson the 
lorwara to a shooting excursion in tlic hills, m-chief. 
Naturally, therefore, he could not at first bring 
himself to believe the whole truth of the announcement. Still 
he could not entirely^ignore it. ^t first he contented hintself 
with sending an order to Kasauli for the 75th Regiment to march 
thence to Umballa, and to the Company’s European 
regiments at SubAthu and Dagshai to hold themselves ^ 
in readiness to march. Next day, however, becoming more alive 

^ ^closures to Secret tetters from Iridia, 4th July. 1851P, p. 662. 

= Mead, p. 108. 

T 
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to the magnitude of the danger, he directed the last-named 
regiments actually to put themselves in motion, and the Sirmi!ir 
battalion of Gurkhas to move dowi^ from Dehra to Meerut. 
Seeing the paramount necessity of securing the great magazines 
in the Punjab, he warned the commandants of those at 
Fcrozepore, Govindgarh, and Phillaur to be on their ^ard. 
Finally, he ordered a siege-train to be made ready at Phillaur, 
ancfdirected the Nasfri battalion of Gurkhas and a detachment 
of the 9 th ^regular Cavalry to prepare to escort it to Umballa. 

But he did not himself stir from Simla till the following day. 
From Umballa, which he leached on the 15tli, he wrote to 

His difficulties Governor -General, complaining of the insur- 
® ■ moifritablo obstacles which the want of transport, 

of ammunition, and of siege-artillery threw in his way. And 
in truth ho hardly overrated his difficulties. lie had had 
little more than a year’s experience of Indian life when he was 
called upon to face a crisis far greater than that Avhich, eight 
years before, had tested the mettle of a Napier. Blind, 
like his feJlows, to every sign -of disaffection, ho had made 
no preparations for coming trouble. His departmental officers, 
unable to extricate themselves from the clogging processes 
of routine in which they had been educated, gave him no 
support, AVith provoking URanimity the Quarter - master- 
General, the Adjutant-General, the Commissary -General, and the 
head of the Medical Department told him that the tasks which 
he had set them were impossible.* Dalhousie had, from motives 
of economy, abolished the permanent transport service;^ and 
the Commissary-Genertil, who had no authority to diaw upon 
the resources of the country, was at tlie mercy of native 
contractors. While Anson could thus get small encouragement 
from those around him, he saw no cheering signs in the distant 
outlook. He could not hope for iid from the native regiments 
in the Punjab. lie might, however, at Ifast have disarmed the 
native regiments at Umballa, and thus have set himself free for 
an ftnmediate march on Delh^ John Ijawrence implored him to 
take this obvious step. But he listened to the remonstrances of 
the Umballa officers, who told him that they had guaranteed 
their men against the shame of being disarmed, and would not 

* Path Papers, vol. xlv. 1866 (D^housie's Farewell Minute, par. 160) ; 
letter from Canning, quoted by Kaye, vol. ii. pp, 167-8 ; information from Mr. 
H. G. Keene. 
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hearken to the counsels of the Chief Commissioner. It was in 
vain that the latter pointed out to him that the sepoys^ repeated 
acts of disobedience had g.bsolved him from the duty of observ- 
ing their officers' pledges^ He resolved to trust men who had 
shown themselves unwortliy of trust, and thought to 
bind them to loyalty 1>3^ proclaiming the rgsolve 
of Government to respect their religion. It was no time for 
proclamations.^ 

There were two men, however, whose unconquei^blc energy 
was all this time supporting the Commander -in- ano 

Chief, and making up for the failures of the Forsyth sup- 
Departments. No sooner had Forsv^th, the 
Deputy - Commissioner at Umballa, rcceiv'ed •the news from 
Delhi than ho despatched a message lo warn hts 
Chief, George Barnes, the Commissioner •of the 
Cis-Sutlej States, who was then at Kasauli, and hastened to 
make all necessary arrangements in his absenco. First he 
organised a body of Sikh police to protect Uml^illa. Then he 
proceeded to organise a systefn for the defence of whole of 
the Cis-Sutlej States. Fortunately the means of defence were 
independent of the sluggish motions of department-governed 
battalions. In the wide district between tlie Sutlej and* the 
Jumna we^e a numbei* of Sikh chieftains, whose 
ancestors many years before had sought and obtained Loyalty of 
the protection of the English against the encroach- chiefs.* 
ments of Ranjit Sing. In Anticipation of the 
Commissioner's sanction, Forsyth applied for help to the Rajas 
of Patiillft and of Jhind. The Raja of Batiala prompt!}" sent a 
body of troops to Thaneswar, to keep opeii the road to Karuitl, 
where the troops from Umballa nvere to asseml)le ; while the 
Raja of Jhind. who, on hearing the news from Delhi, had 
voluntarily sent to Umballa ft) ask for instructions, hastened, 
at Barnes’s request, to ivariidl, to protect that stcition, and thus 
preserve an unbroken communication between Umballa and 
Meerut.^ The Nawak of Karndl Jiad already paved the way 
for the coming of the Raja b^r exerting his influence in the cause 

^ Cave-BrowTie, vol. i. pp. 189, 193-4, 203, 208, 377-9 ; Enchsurcs iu Secret 
Letters fro7n May, 1857 ; Pad. Papers^ vol. xliv., Part 3, pp. 200-1 ; Kaye, 

vol. ii. pp. 138-41, 167-8 ; G. W. Forrest's Selections from State Papers^ vol. L 
pp. 277-82. • 

* Cave- Browne, vol. i. pp. fto-l ; Punjab Mutiny Report, p. ^5, par. 7. p. 97, 
par. 9. This documeut is to be found in Pad. Papcri>, vol. xviii. (1859). 
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of order. Presenting himself before the chief civil authority at 
Karndl, he had said, “Sir, I have spent a sleepless night in 
meditating on the state of affairs. I have decided to throw in 
my lot with yours. My sword, my purse, and my followers are 
at your disposal.” Thus early the more sagacious of the natives 
foresaw the ultimeto triumph of the British. 

^lean while Barnes himself, who had reached Umballa on the 
night of the 13th, was actively suppressing the disaffection which 
had followed swiftly upon the events at Meerut and Delhi, posting 
guards at the fords of the Jumna, and sending out the contingents 
of the native I'ajas and jdgirdars to maintain order in the 
districts. When the success of these precautionary measures 
was apparent, heNuid his lieutenant began to collect carriage and 
stores for Anson’s troops, to make up for the shortcomings of the 
commissariat. Thfiir energy* carried all before it, though the 
natives of every class, bankers, tradesmen, contractors, and coolies, 
tried to keep aloof, fearyig the dowuifall of the English 

While, how^iver, the labours of the civilians were removing 
• most of his difficulties, Anson was suddenly dis- 
quieted afresh by the news that the Nasiri Gurkhas, 
complaining that, while they had been ordered to 
undeVtakc a distant service, their pay had been allowed to fall 
into arrear and no provision hall been made for lift safety of 
their families, had mutinied near Simla. The Deputy-Commis- 
sioner* Lord William Hay and the officers of the regiment re- 
mained at their posts ; but the hffiglish inhabitants, dreading the 
same fate that had befallen their brethren at Meerut 
and Delhi, fled headlong from the statiofl, women 
screaming to their servants to carry their children faster out of 
danger, men offering bribes to* the bearers to carry their baggage 
and leave the women to shift for themselves.^ The Gurkhas, 
however, were simply out of temfier with the English, and had 
no thought of touching a hair of their h^ads. Anson entrusted 
Captain Briggs, an officer who thoroughly knew the temper of 
the' hill -tribes, with the w«rk of bringing the mutineers to 
reason. Feeling that it was necessary to conciliate them at all 
costs, as, while their defection lasted, the siege-train must remain 
idle at Phillaur, he restored them to good-humour by granting 


Panic at 
Simla. 


^ Cave-Bro'vs^pe, vol. i. pp. 102-3 ; Punjeib Mutir,y^Report^ pp. 86-7, pars. 12-S, 
p. 97, par. 15. 

* Robertson, pp. 81-2 j Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 196-202. 
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their demands and offering a free pardon to all. Then, ashamc/ 
of their groundless panic, the fugitives returned to their homes. 

While his forces wer| moving down, Anson was discussing 
the plan of his campaign with John Lawrence. 

He tried to convince him" of the imprudence of correspond- 
risking an advance against Delhi with so ^ small wlthcLnnSg 
a force as he could command. His idea was to con- 
centratc his whole force between the Sutlej and the May if. 
Jumna, and, permitting the fire of rebellion to. 
bui*n itself out within these limits, to wait until the arrival of 
reinforcements should enable hin^ to quench it once for all.^ 
But the sagacity of Lawrence discerned the paramount necessity 
of striking a swift and staggering blow at I)c!hi. The instinct 
of the mutineers had seized upon the imperial city as the head- 
centre of revolt, the possession of which \wu)(l give a national 
dignity to their cause. The instincts of the Govei'nor-General 
and of the Chief Commissioner, told them that the one counter- 
stroke that could restore the shattere*! dignity of their rule 
would be the recovery of this^ stronghold. They wfre prepared 
to sacrifice everything to this grand object. It was only natural 
that, in their eagerness and their ignorance of military affairs, 
they should underrate the difficulties which the Commander-iii- 
Chief coniplained of. Lawreiicc said liluntly but 
good-hiunouredly that he could see nothing in the ^ “ ’ 
organisation of the Departments to prevent their working 
effectively ; but that, at the worst, the army might surely march 
for so great a stake with three or four days’ provisions in their 
knapsacks, and trust for further supplidfe to the people of the 
country. Canning even went so far as to demand that 
Anson should take Delhi ^^dth a part of his force, 
and detach the remainder to overawe the districts between Delhi 
and Cawnporc. • 

Overruled by the commands of his chief, but sorely doubting 
his ability to fulfil them, Anson had already made up his mind 
to march against Dell^i. AYeakcn^d though ho was by sickhess, 
tortured by anxiety, ho strove, like a good and faithful sei'vant 
of the State, to push forward his preparations.^ But, before he 

^ Extract from an unpublisheci memoir by Colonel Bciinl Smith, quoted by 
Kaye, vol. ii. p. 149, note. See also Bosworth Smith’s Li/e of Lord Lawrencej 
vol. ii. p. 28. • 

^ See an article by Sir nftiry Norman in the FortnighUy ^eciew for April 
1883, pp. 542-3. 
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could begin his march, it was necessary that ho should communi- 
cate with the general at Meerut ; and it was believed that the 
road from Karndl to Meerut was in^ possession of mutineers. 

, In this extremity, William Hodson, a lieutenant of 
sonsri Company's 1st Fusiliers, begged to be allowed 

to open a passage to the distant station. Anson consented ; 
and, on the 20th of May, Hodson, escorted by a corps of ♦Jhfnd 
Hor?e, started from Karnal with a message for Hewitt. “ Hodson 
is at Umbaljga, I know,” said an officer at Meerut, “ and Til bet 
he will force his way through and open communications with the 
Commander-in-Chief and our|elvcs-” The officer knew his man. 
In seventy-two hours, having ridden a hundred and fifty-two 
miles through ait enemy^s country, delivered his message, and 
obtained all fhe required information, Hodson returned to 
Karndl. Hurrying •on in th* mail-cart, he presented himself 
within another four hours before his chief at Umballa.^ But 
he had been anticipated. On the road to Meemt, he met 
Captain Sanfor^l, who, escorted by only twenty-five loyal men 
of the 3rd Light Cavalry, was himself carrying despatches from 
Hevv'itt, which he had volunteered to deliver to Anson.‘^ Now 
, , , that he had acquired the information for which he 

•Anson's T)L£Lri ^ 

of caifipai{,ai. had waitcd, Anson drew up his plan of campaign, 
and recorded it in a despatch which he* wrote for 
the instruction of General Hewitt, lie intended, ho said, to 
assemble his army at Karnal ; to march thence on the 1st of 
Juno ; to enter Bagpat on the ith ; to await there the arrival 
of Hewitt with his contingent from Meerut ; and then to ad- 
vance to the attack ^f Delhi. But he was not suffered to 
execute even the first stage of his design. Sending on the 
main body of his troops before liim, he followed 
H?s dl^ath. witih the last batch on the 25th of May. Two days 
later ho was lying deftl of cholera at Karndl. 
General Sir Henry Barnard, who succeeded him in the com- 
^ ^ mand of the Delhi force, made a generous effort 

to refute the charge of incoinpetence w^hich men 
had begun to bring against him : but he only half succeeded ; 
for the late Comraander-in-Chief had lived long enough to set 
his mark upon Indian history, and he had left no mark. Ho 

^ Twelve Tears of a Soldier\ Life in India, ^ the Ilev. G. H. Hodson, 
pp. 187-9 ; CavefBrowiio, vol. i. p. 2*20. See App.^N. 

Col. A. R. D. Mackenzie's Mutiny Memoirs, pp. 52-5. 
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had indeed many of the qualities that go to make a general. 
But his warmest panegyrists have not been able to convince 
Englishmen that he was one of the heroes of the Mutiny ; for 
they felt that neither his neart nor his head were great enough 
for the crisis ; and they that there were one or two giants 
in India who would have made head even a^inst tlio obstacles 
that beset his path.^ 

Resolved that at least he would not incur the chargf. of 
delay, which had been the great crime of his predecessor in the 
eyes of the Government, Barnard made up his ^ 

- ’ . . ,tT.i • ^ ^ e Oenoral Barnard 

mmd to maren at once to join \ylson, instead of marches for 
.waiting for the siege-train ; and then, after making 
his communications with Meerut and the Punjab sure, to con- 
centrate his whole force under the walls of Dtithi. Ilis men 
at least never dou])ted that, within a hours of their 


arrival at most, they would cstalilish themselves within 
those walls. Strong in tliis ^ assurance they marched on, 
bearing' up resolutely against the Itfssitude engendered by 
the fierce May sun. But cfcn contempt for tli#ir enemies 
sustained them le.ss powerfully than the furious desire to 
be avenged upon the ‘jnurdcrer.s of the women and children 
of their nation. Many cruel deeds wore wrought upon. that 


^ “It is ^he feeling of all here,” role Robert Montgomery to Secretary 
Edmonstone, “that it ■would be a good thing were ho (Anson) in Calcutta. A 
man like Cliamberlain, Edwardes, or Nicholson Avould have been in Delhi a w'cek 
ago.” In another letter he wrote, “ Why the foice doe.s not move dVi is not 
apparent. Private letters Iroin officers at Kunial express great indignation at 
the delay.” — Knclosiirrs to J^rrrl Lettefs from India, May, 1857. [Mont- 
gomery wo^ld have modified these lem.arks if he hat^ known all the facts.] 

In the Fortnightly lievino for April, lS8Ji, pp. 541-4, Sir Henry Is^orman 
argues that Anson dicl the hest that could h.ave been done under Uie cireum- 
stauces ; but, in my judgement, he only succeeds in proving wh-at no one has 
ever denied, viz. that Anson did his best. Three detinito charges may be 
brought against him. No one will contend that, in refusing to disarm the 
mutinous sepoys at Umballa, ho dhl^iot commit a grievous error ; he had, in 
May 185C, disregarded Ontram’.s entreaty to garrison Allahabad — a post of vital 
importance — with European •troops ; ami, judging after the event, we nuiy say 
that he made a mistake in waiting so long as ho did for the siege-train. See 
Lord Canning’s letter, quoted >)y Kayo, i^pl. i. pp. 167-8. [General M^IiCod 
Innes {Luckiuno and Oude in the Mutiny, ]>. 1.5) says, “the Commauder-iii- 
Chief . . . was paralysed by the absolute want of transport of any kind — 
the result of his own blindness to the disaffection that was raging, and his own 
neglect of the precautions and prepaiations that might consequently be required.” 
This Is true ; but it is judging Anson by the very highest standard : other men, 
who did good work in the# Mutiny, were equMly blind, Mr. Forrest, on the 
other hand {Seieciions from %tatc Papers, vol, i. p, 89), holds «that the publica- 
tion of his (Anson's) diary {lb, pp. 277-82) must dispel the charge of . . . want 
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march on villagers suspected of complicity in the ill-usage of 
tKfe fugitives from Delhi. Officers, as they went to sit on courts- 
, martial, swore that tliey would hang, their prisoners, guilty or 
innocent; and, if any one dared to lift up his voice against 
such indiscriminate vengeance, he was instantly silenced by the 
clamours of his angry comrades. Prisoners, condemned to 
death after a hasty trial, were mocked and tortured by ignorant 
pri\'\ites before their execution, while educated officers looked 
on and approved. ^ 

Though nearly three weeks had passed away since the out- . 
break at Meerjjt, the force that was marching 
S^Meerut.*' thcnco to joili Eariiard bad only just shaken itself 
tiiTdxstncu ^J’co^from inaction. Yet the most strenuous action 
had been required. The released convicts, pour- 
ing from Meerut ip.to the svrrounding country, had told the 
story of the outbreak as they passed from village to village. 
The villagers, hearing that the sepoy regiments had mutinied, 
and believing that on those regiments the power of the Ferin- 
ghees depeniied, relapsed into the anarchy which had prevailed 
in the good old times. The Gujars, though they had lived from 
their youth up under a Government thfjfc onfoT‘ced obedience to 
the law, robbed and outraged everyone upon whom they could 
lay their hands, with an aptitude which could only be explained 
on the theory that with them the propensity to crime was an 
inherited quality. Villagers took down their matchlocks, swords, 
and spears, and fought with one Another about landmarks which 
had been defined at the beginning of the century. ^ Murder, 
rapine, and wanton destruction went unpunished. Highwaymen 
robbed travellers, and plundered the mail-bags. Then came the 
news from Delhi to increase the exultation of the evil-doers and 
the terror of the English. Still, Hewitt made no attempt to 

of promptitude that has been brought against him.*' See also Life of Lord 
Lawrence^ 6th ed., vol. i. pp. 480-500 ; Sir G. 'Canipbeirs Memoirs of my 
Indian (Jareer^ vol. i. pp. 378-9 ; Lord Canning's letter, quoted by Kaye, vol. i. 
pp. TO 7-8 ; and Lord Koberts’-s Fffrty-one Years India^ vol, i. p, 105. 
The truth I take to be this. A Napoleon, if he had been placed in Anson’s 
position on the 12th of May, could not have satisfied John Lawrence, Anson,' 
from want of foresight, had placed himself in a position of extreme difficulty. 
Being in it, be acquitted liimself with credit, but failed to do the best that could 
have been done.] 

^ History of the Siege of Delhh by an Officer wlio served there, pp. 59, CO. 

2 History oftlhc Siege of Delhi^ hy an OffietT who served there, p. 63 ; 
Williams’s Memo., p. 8 ; Depositions, p. 11, 
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re-establish his authority, or to support the district officers. ' He 
did indeed rouse himself so far as to join with Greathed \n 
proclaiming martial law j^but, as there was no Neill at Meerut ^ 
to make the law dreaded, the proclamation remained a dead 
letter. It was not till the" 24th of May, just a fortnight after 
the great outbreak, that a few dragoons were Jjpnt out to chastise 
plunderers, It is true that there was no light cavalry for the 
work of scouring the country in such heat as then prevafied.^ 
But there were commanders in India wlio did nut shrink from 
requiring even infantry to make forced marches for the destruc- 
tion of mutineers, under the fiercesVsuns of that Indian summer ; 
and the soldiers of Hewitt dreaded hardship as little as the soldiers 
of Havelock or of Nicholson. The historian/however, has no 
need to rebuke the feebleness of the authorities at Meerut. 
The most scathing comment upo® their iiMction was the fact 
that, till those dragoons emerged from their seclusion, the 
natives had believed that not* a single Englishman remained 
alive in Meerut. Yet more than a thousand soh^iers were there, 
ready to go anywhere and do gftiy thing for their courftry. There 
was wanting only a general to command them. 

The time, however, was at hand when their mottle was to be 
tested under the only general whose services Avere available. 
The letter which Anson Iiad wiitten to Hewitt gave the signal 
for their departure from Meerut. Chafing under their enforced 
inaction, they had long impatiently expected that signal ; and 
on the 27th of May, the day 6f their Commander- 
in -Chief’s death, they set out in high spirits for {ueVnudan 
Delhi, with Brigadier Wilson at tllcir head. 

Three days afterwards they arrived at the village of Ghazi-ud-dln 
Nagar. About a mile in front of it ran the liver 
Hindan, which was here spanned by an iron sus- 
pension bridge. On a high i^dgo on the opposite bank of the 
river the mutineers, w^o had advanced confidently from Delhi 
to dispute the progress of their assailants, were observed strongly 
posted. At four o’clock in the af^icrnoon they opened fire from 
their heavy guns. Wilson lost no time in sending a company 
of the Rifles to hold the bridge, which formed the key of his 

^ Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 350, par. 14. It was the fault of Hewitt 
that there was not. Lieutenant Fumell, of the Mounted Police, lind offered to 
lead out thirty-six volunteef-s. whom he had persuaded to serve as cavalry : but 
the offer, gladly accepted at first, was afterwards coldly dccTfhed. — Williams’s 
Memo., p. 19. 
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position. Lieutenant Light and his men replied vigorously with 
their eighteen-pounders to the enemy*s challenge. Meanwhile 
Colonel Mackenzie and Major Tombs ^idvanccd with their horse 
artillery along the bank of the river, dashed down its rugged 
banks, crossed it, regardless of the quicksands that lay concealed 
in its bed, and turned the enemy’s left flank. The mutineers, 
who had served a long apprenticeship under British artillerymen, 
worked their guns with admirable precision until their fire was 
silenced by^Tombs’s troop. Then, as they were beginning to 
give w’ay, the Eiflos were let loose upon them, and drove them 
in utter rout from their position ; while Colonel Custance pursued 
them wnth his dragoons. 

The British tjneamped that night upon the field which they 

Ma 31 morning was Whitsunday. 

^ ' Hardly .was the -tburial- service for those who had 
fallen on the previous day completed, when the mutineers, who, 
on their return to Delhi, had been bitterly tiiunted for their 
defeat, and sent out with reinforcements to try their luck once 
more, appeared on the opposite bank of the river, and opened 
fire from the distance of about a mile on Wilson’s advanced 
piquet, which was posted in front of the bridge. The Eifles 
wore instantly sent to secure this important position ; while the 
horse artillery under Tombs, supported by a squadron of dragoons, 
advanced to return the enemy’s fire, and again won the admira- 
tion o£ all who saw them. Their gallant leader had two horses 
shot under him ; and of his fifty men thirteen were killed or 
wounded ; but not for a moment did the troop cease its action ; 
and, supported by Light, it gradually forced the enemy tD slacken 
his fire. Then a general advance of ail arms routed the waver- 
ing foe : but he was able to carry off all his guns, and almost all 
his ammunition to Delhi ; for the British soldiers, parched ^with 
thirst, and fainting after the toif of a battle fought under a 
burning sun, were physically unable to follow^ up their victory.’- 
Still the victory was decisive. Wilson had done something to 
retrieve his tarnished reputation and Jie and his men had 
fairly earned the right to share in the attack upon Delhi. 


^ Greathed, pp. 12-14 ; ParL Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), y)p. 612-16. 

2 It should be mentioned, however, that Nicholson wrote in a letter to John 
Lawrence, “By all accounts he (WilvSon) was driven into fighting at the Hindun, 
and could not h»lp himself. " —Bosworth Smith's of Lord Lavn-^ce, vol. ii. 
p. 207. 
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On the day after the second battle the conquerors were re- 
inforced by Reid's Sirmuri Gurkhas, who had pushed ^ 

their way southwards to rBulandshahr, contributed wiison joins 
to the tranquillisation of the country by inflicting a 
signal punishment upon the insurgent population of that village, 
and thence hastened on to overtake Wilson. TJhe army remained 
upon the field of Ghdzi-ud-dm Nagar, waiting for instructions 
from Rirnard, till the 4th of June, when an order came to march 
to Alipur. Thither Barnard arrived upon the 5th, ■ and there, 
two days later, Wilson joined him. The siege- 
train had come in safely the day before from 
Phillaur, after many hair-breadth escapes. On 
the night of its arrival, Barnard’s staff* were aifxiously debating 
as to the position which the mutineers might have taken up to 
make their final stand. Unless the point could be ascertained, 
tlie General v\^ould have nothing to guide him in making his 
preparations for an attack. In ‘ this emergency Hodson sallied 
forth with a few sowars, and, riding riglit up to .the Delhi race- 
course, made a careful reconnaissance, returned lo ''' 
camp at day-break, and presented hi.s report.^ The 
mutineers were strongly posted about five miles north-west of 
Delhi at Badli-ki- Serai, a group of buildings protected oii the 
right by an impassable water -eourse, and on the left by the 
Najafgarh jheel canal. Thus secure from an attack on cither 
side, they had posted guns to defend the front of their position, 
Seeing the impossibility of niaking a fiank attack upon his 
enemy, Ikirnard resolved to send his infantry and light field- 
pieces al(fng either side of the main road to attack the serai, 
while the heavy guns were to advance for their support \ipou 
the road itself. Colonel Hope Grant, with the cavalry and two 
troops of horse-artillery, was to move across the canal, between 
Badli-ki -Serai and Delhi, anfi then, recrossing, hurl his foi’ce 
upon the left rear of the mutineers. 

In the evening of that day it was known in the camp that a 
battle was to be fought the morrow. The hearts of the soldiers, 
as they passed the news from one to another, were almost co!i- 
sumed by the rising fire of their passions. Even the sick rose 
painfully from their beds, and swore that they would remain in 
hospital no longer.^ ^ 

^ Cavo-Browne, vol. i. pp. ft 6- 17. ® Cave- Browne, vol. i. p. 318. 

^ History of the Siege of Delhi ^ by an Officer who serveil there, p. 73. 
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Before daybreak, Hope Grant led out his brigade ; while the 

Junes. infantry brigades under Colonel Showers and 

Battle of nadii. Brigadier Graves marchi^d straight for Badli-ki- 
ki-sorai. Serai. Day was just dawning when Showers’s men, 
who had advanced on the right to within a short distance of the 
serai, were startle<J by a sudden fire from the enemy's guns. The 
British field-pieces swiftly replied : but Graves's column, impeded 
by a mass of baggage-carts, which had been allowed to block up 
the way, \^‘is still two miles in the rear; and the mutineers, 
working their heavy guns w'ith precision, began to overpower 
their opponents. Then Barnard, seeing that the batteries must 
be taken at any cost, ordered the 75th to charge. Shouting 
fiercely, the soldiers rushed up to the serai, while the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers hastebed to their support: but the mutineers, unappalled, 
fought bravely for their gims,*and fell beside them, asking for no 
quarter. By this time the men of the other column had come 
up, and, splashing through water which reached up to their 
knees, forced ^he left of the position. The rebels, unable to 
hold their ground, were retreatirtg steadily towards Delhi, when 
Hope Grant, suddenly appearing, hurled his lancers upon them ; 
the horse ■ at tillcry assailed them with a terrible flanking fire; 
and their orderly retreat was changed into a precipitate rout. 

The victors were fearfully exhausted, but still eager for more 
blood ; and Barnard resolved to follow up his success, lest the 
enemy should have time to rally and stop his ad'vance. About 
half a mile beyond the serai •the main road split into two 
branches. Along the left branch, leading to the cantonments, 
Barnard and (Graves lAarchcd with part of the force ; ^hilc the 
remainder, under Wilson, was sent along the other towards the 
city. The mutineers were soon discovered, strongly posted on 
the Ridge. The entire British army was too small to make a 
front attack upon the whole lel^gth of their position; but it 
was intended that the two divisions, fajling upon either flank, 
should reunite in the centre, w'hilo Reid with his Gurkhas was 
attacking in front. The left column was harassed in its advance 
by a heavy fire from a battery which the enemy had established 
at the Flagstaff Tower, the extreme end of his position : but it 
held on resolutely ; and now Graves was triumphantly leading 
his men into the cantonments from which, just four weeks before, 
he had been# expelled by his own troops. Presently Wilson's 
column came up, having fought its way under a still more galling 
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fire directed against it from the cover of walls and gardens along 
its route. Then the exhausted troops lay down to rest and eat 
a mouthful of food ; but ^the tents were not yet pitched when 
the enemy, emerging from the city, opened a fresh fire. The 
Gurkhas, the Rifles, the Fusiliers, and some of the 75th had to 
rouse themselves to repel the attack ; and ij was not till five 
o^clock, after sixteen hours' marching and fighting, that the 
victorious army laid its weapons aside. ^ 

The British loss had been severe : but the victory was worth 
the price paid for it ; for the enemy had sustained the third and 
bloodiest of their defeats ; they ha^l been forced to surrender to 
their conqueror a commanding position from which he could 
attack them to the greatest advantage ’while keeping open .his 
communications with the sources of his supplies' and expected 
reinforcements ; and they had bc^m dri\ en- ignominiously by a 
force far smaller than their own to take refuge within the walls 
of the city from which they ‘ had but lately expelled every 
Christian inhabitant whom they had no£ dcstroy 9 d. 

The sun was still high ^bove the west horize^ri : but the 
fierce heat of the day had spent itself : and the , 3 i.itish 
soldiers, as they stood upon the Ridge, had leisure 
to look down upon a scene of glorious beauty. ' ' 
Right in front of them lay the imperial city of India. The 
long line of wall that fenced it in was broken at intervals 
by massive gates and bastions half-hidden by clumps ob trees. 
Straight across the city withiir ran the broad Chandni Chauk, 
fringed by rows of trees ; and here and there, above the labyrinth 
of street* and lanes on cither side, stately houses and graceful 
mosques gleamed in the sun. On the left, in the midst of a fail- 
garden, rose the lofty red walls and round towers of the palace 
which Shah Jahdn had reared ; and on an island to the north of 
it, the old towers of SclimgSrh frowned down upon the blue 
sparkling waters of the^ Jumna. In the centre of the city, high 
above all, soared the swelling white marble domes and tall 
minarets of the Jamijia Masjid ; and far away to the south, in 
the midst of a vast sandy waste strewn with the ruins of old 
Delhi, rose the gigantic Minar of Kutab.^ 

I Bldchvood's Magazine, Jan. 1858 — Article, The First Bengal European 
Fusiliers in the Delhi Canspaign, pp. 123-4 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), 
pp. 618-20 ; Cave-Browne, vo^. i. p. 321. ^ 

® History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, pp. 81-2 ; 
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Exhausted though they were, the British lay down to rest 
with light hearts; for they did not know how many weary 
weeks they were to spend outside tj;ie walls which they had 
boasted that they would overpass on the day of their arrival. 

J. Medley’s A Ve^r^s Campaigning in India^ pp. 43, 45 ; TurnbuH’s Sketches of 
lieJhi ; Forrest’s Picturesque Tour along the Rivers Ganges and Jumna ; Roberts’s 
Hindostan, vol. i. i^p. 68, 72, 86. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, GWALIOR AJD RAJPUTANA ^ 

Before the glad tidings of the viej^ry at iJn^ih-ki-Serai had been 
despatched from the British camp, the eticcts of tlu' 
outbreak at Meerut had begun to develop themselves western 
through the length and breadth of the North- ^ 

Western rrovinces. The peasant population of this extensive 
region, who had suffered grievously under the consuming 
tyranny of the Marathas, had gone on steadily prospering 
since the introduction of British rule ; but the great landowners 
had been lyimiliated and exasperated by the levelling action of 
the modern revenue system. Moreover, even the poorer classes, 
though their material welfare had been go improved, disliked 
and suspected the educational pleasures of their new masters ; 
abused their civil procedure ; complained that the native magis- 
trates an^ police whom they appointed w^ro unfit to be trusted 
with power ; and bitterly rcaented their protection of the hate- 
ful baniya^ in his extortion. High and lovv alike were irritated 
by the interference of the Government with their customs, and 
groaned under the steady preSlure of its taxation.^ Thus, when 

^ Tlie Saugor and Nerbitdda Territories, though subject to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, are not referred to in this chapt^, as 
the plan of the work requir^ that they should be dealt with later on. Similarly 
Meerut and Delhi, Benares and Allahabad, and Cawnpore are treate<l of in separate 
chapters. 

® Grain -dealer or money-lender. 

* Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt^ p. 7 ; Report on tlie Atbiiirdstraiion of Public 
Affairs in the N. W. P. for 1857-58, pp. 6, 7, par. 32 ; H. D. Robertson’s 
District Duties during the ^Revolt, pp. 132-7 ; M. ThornhilTs Adventures of a 
Magistrate during the Indian ttpitiny. pp. 87, 114-5 ; G. W. WilAaras’s Narrative 
of Events connected mth the Outbreak in 1857, p. 6. 
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the storm broke, sagacious administrators feared that the strain 
would be too great for the loyalty of the people. Their anxiety 
must have been increased when thgy reflected that a Single 
regiment and battery at Agra, and the dishonoured troops at 
Meerut formed the only European force whose aid they could 
command. In thgt crisis, however, the personal character of a 
ruler was a graver consideration than the number of troops at 
his Risposal. 

The rulgr of the North-Western Provinces was Lieutenant- 
Joim Colvin ^^^emor John Colvin. AVith a mind that could 
master the minptest administrative details,^ he was 
esteemed as an able civil officer, a kind friend, a conscientious, 
brave, Christian ^gentleman. Yet, with all his gifts of intellect 
and graces of 'character, he lacked that robust self-reliance, that 
unswerving decision, which enabled many men far inferior to 
him in other respects to pass triumphantly throiigh the ordeal 
of the Indian Mutiny. Many said that his faith in his own 
judgement had^ been slntttcred when the great disaster of 1841 
had exposed the hollowness of tlni policy which, as Lord Auck- 
land's trusted secretary, he was believed to have advised. Bo 
this, however, as it may, it is certain that some of those who 
best loved John Colvin regarded him as unfit for the responsible 
post which he held in 1857.*^ • • 

The headquarters of the Gkivernment of the North-Western 
Provinces were at Agi^a. This city, which is situ- 
ated on the right bank of tho Jumna, a hundred 
and thirty-nine miles from Delhi, was perhaps the richest of all 
the cities of India in ^ecimens of tho noble architecture of the 
Moguls. In the midst of a desolate exp^inso near the left bank 
was a mausoleum, which the beautiful Empress, Niir Mahdl, 
erected over the body of her father. It was from the minarets 
of this edifice that the most comprehensive view of the city 
might be obtained. The blue, rippling waters of the river, over 
which bright-plumaged birds hovered anc\ skimmed, flowed past 
oveif smooth sands. On the opposite ban,k, close to the water’s 
edge, stood the marble palace of Shah Jahdn, its pinnacles and 
turrets glittering in tho sun, and reflected in the clear stream : 
the three white domes and the gilded spires of the Pearl Mosque 
peeped out above the grim, red walls of the fort : the bastioned 

^ Letters of Indophilus to the Times (S^-d edn.), pp. 68-4. 

* See App. A, and App. C. 
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walls and gateways of the city were partly hidden by the foliage 
of many trees ; and the eye, as it wandered over the various 
features of the panorama, •was riveted at last by the domes and 
minarets of the Tdj Mah/il.^ On the landward side of the fort 
stretched the cantonments and, about three miles further north- 
ward, the civil station, between which and ^he river lay the 
native towii.^ 

The news from Meerut reached Colvin on the 1 1th of Slay. 
Alarmed by a false report, which said that the*,,. . 

mutineers were on their way from Delhi to Agra, 
he summoned a representative couu^jil of the civil and military 
officers, clergymen, and Europeans of every class, to discuss the 
state of affairs. The council met on the 13tR. Colvin’s own 
idea, he said, was to abandon the station, and refire within the 
fort. This proposal was met by a^burst oi •remonstrances ; and 
it soon became clear that the Lieutenant-Governor had no real 
power over his multitude of counsellors. The meeting was as 
stormy as that of a French Assembly. Some Qlliccrs actually 
rushed uninvited into the roorft, to ask for instruotiBns, or offer 
advice. Everyono had his own theory as to the way in which 
the crisis should be met. At last it 'was agreed that the best 
policy would be to secure the fort without betraying an/ fear, 
raise a corps of volunteers, and*aj)point a parade of the troops 
for the following morning. The parade was accordingly held ; 
and Colvin himself came down to address the men. Turning 
first to the English soldiers, he t)egged them not to distrust their 
native comrades, but added with unhappy impulsiveness, The 
rascals af Delhi have killed a clei*gymar/s daughter, and, if you 
have to meet them in the field, you will not forget this.” The 
men looked as if they would like to fire a volley at the sepoys 
there and then. Passing to the latter, Colvin assured them of 
his sincere confidence in their loyalty, and offered to listen to 
any complaints which they might wish to make. Prompted by 
their officers to cheer, they uttered a yell, and looked with a 
devilish scowl at the Europeans. • 

Colvin was deaf to that threatening yell, and blind to that 
devilish scowl. Since the meeting of the previous day, he had 
suffered himself to be persuaded that there was no real danger ; 
and in the third weekjof May he sent a series of telegi’ams to 

^ E. Roberts’s Ifindostan, '^s Landscaj^est etc., vol. ii. pp. 25-6 T Sir Hunter's! 
Imperial Gazetteer, vol. i. pp. 53-4 ; H. G. Handbook to Agra, 1874, p. 11. 
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Canning, assuring him that the worst would soon be over. Still 
he knew that, though it might be easy to weather the storm, 
the pilot could not afford to be wholly inactive. He therefore 
resolved to apply to Sindhia and the liaja of Bhurtpore for the 
help of their Mardtha and Jilt troops, believing that the mutiny 
had been set on^foot by the Court of Delhi, and would be 
effectually opposed by the two races who were the hereditary 
May 10 Mogul. Both pi’inces made haste to 

\ prove their loyalty ; and Colvin, cheered by Can- 
ning’s hearty assurances of sui>port, and strengthened by his 
bestowal of full powers, looked confidently forward to the 
restoration of order.^ 

Soon, howe^^r, news arrived from Aligarh, which disturbed 
Ifis serenity. For a week, indeed, after the story 
Mutinies in of tlic* Mccrut eoutbreak had reached them, the 
theDoAb. detachmciit of the 9th Native Infantry which 

garrisoned that station showed no signs of disloyalty, and even 
delivered up justice a Brahmin who had formed a plot for 
the murdef'of the British officers.' But on the evening of the 
20th, wfficn the conspirator had just been hanged in the 
presence of the paraded troops, a sepoy pointed to the quivering 
body, and exclaimed to his comrades, Behold a martyr to our 
religion.” The appeal at once kindled their smouldering 

passions into flame. They' did not indeed lay violent hands 
upon their officers ; but they drove them avray, and went them- 
selves to join the rebels at Dellsi. The result of this mutiny 

was not simply the loss of an important station. It stopped 

the communication ffetwccii Meerut and Agra, an^ vset an 
example which was speedily followed by other detachments of 
May 23 Bulandsliahr, Etawah, and Mainpiiri. 

Meanwhile a panic had arisen at Agra. Carts 
loaded with women, children, furniture, beds, and bedding 
were to be seen rattling into the foi;t; carriages and foot 
passengers swarming along the roads to a largo building which 
hadf been apj^inted as a plac# of refuge ; ^Irnid citizens running 
for their lives to their houses, screaming, as they went, that the 
mutineers were crossing the bridge. Every Englishman carried 
a sword or a revolver. One civilian was observed to turn 
ghastly pale, and was overheard warning his underlings to save 
their lives a%.best they could. The oiily unclouded faces were 
’ ParL Papers^ vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 220-1, 228, 536 j Raikes, pp, 1, 0-12. 
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those of the young officers, who bathed, and rode, and played 
billiards as merrily as ever. It was obviously necessary to take 
some steps for the protection of the non-combatants. Edward 
Reade, the senior civilian, prepared a scheme, by wdiich they 
were to rally, in case of danger, at the principal public buildings, 
which were to be protected by a cordon of adduced posts : but 
the effectiveness of the plan was maiTcd by want of unanimity 
and discipline. The Lieutenant-Governor, persuaded that* the 
groat majority of the Bengal army would return to^their duty, 
if once they v/ere assured that they would be leniently dealt 
with, took upon himself the resp 9 nsibility of issuing a pro- 
clamation, which ho intended to be understood as Calvin’s pro- 
offering forgiveness to all who would give up tlleir ciaiuatioiL ^ 
arms, except those who had maliciously instigated 
revolt, or tiiken part in the murderpof Europeans. The English 
translation, however, was so loosely worded that Canning, who 
knew nothing of the original, and feared that the proclamation 
might open a door of escape to many who descrvej^l punishment, 
ordered his lieutenant to rescinfl it, and publish in tts place a 
more explicit document which he had himself drawn up. But, 
though the incident gave rise to much controversy at the time, 
it is of slight historical importance ; for neither proclamation 
had the smallest effect in restoidng order. The sepoys would 
not have appreciated clemency until they had been taught to 
fear punishment. This was clearly demonstrated only five* days 
after the issue of Colvin's protlamation. The magistrate of 
Muttra had begged permission to send the Government treasure 
into Agrfi^ in order to remove temptation ’from the sepoys who 
guarded it 3 but Colvin replied that he w^as convinced of their 
loyalty. On the 30th of May t^vo companies arrived in duo 
course to relievo them. The former guard w\as to convey the 
treasure to Agra. ReinforceS by the new-comers, they im- 
mediately rose 3 and on the following morning the detachment 
which the Raja of Bhmtpore had sent in answer to Cohdn's 
appeal, and by the ai(^ of which it» had been intepjled to inter- 
cept them on their way to Delhi, followed their example and 
drove their officers away.^ 

^ Kaye, vol. Ui. pp. 227-8 ; B. A. Readers Narrative, p, 43 ; Pari. Papers, 
ol. XXX. (185/), pp. 370-3, ‘l»76-8 ; liaikes, pp. 14-15 ; Thornhill, pp. 10, 36-8|; 
Sir A. Colvin's John Russell Colvin, pp, 184-6. A company of •British soldiers 
might have been sent from Agra to fetch the treasure. 
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Ou the preceding night the news of the mutiny at Muttra 
had reached the ears of Robert Drummond, the 
* Drommond. ^^^^gistrate of Agra, ^his officer had gained a 
decided ascendency over the mind of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, whose proposal to withdraw within the fort he 
had strenuously ^ombated, while insisting upon the necessity 
of shoving confidence in the loyalty of the sepoys. Since he 
had^given this advice, however, a series of mutinies had proved 
it worthies.^. Moreover, though Agra itself had remained com- 
paratively quiet, nightly fires and secret meetings proved that 
there, as elsewhere, the pejison was ^vorkiiig in the sepoys* 
minds. The English had been living in the misery of suspense. 
Day after day the judges had been forced to tiike their seiits 
upon the benfth, and listen, with distracted attention, to tedious 
arguments, which, they had good cfxusc to fear, would soon be 
settled by violence rather than law. All meanwhile had begun 
to sec in the weak impulsiveness with which their chief gave 
orders only to^cjounterniand them, evidences of an instfxbility of 
character Vhich disqualified him to rule in troublous times. 
Drummond therefore hastened to rouse him from his sleep, 
and, after telling his story, urged that the time had come for 
]ilay3i disarming the native regiments at Agra. At first 

Diiuirniing at Colviii hesitated :• but he soon yielded to the 
firmness of his subordinate. In the morning a 
gencnal parade was held, and the sepoys were deprived of their 
arms. The English at Agra coidd breathe freely once more.^ 

But the safety of the women and children was not yet 
rroparation ^-^sured. * The position which they occupied was of 
*fo/delellc^ extent and w^holly indefensible : sooner or 

later Agra would probably be attacked ; and none 
could tell when the assailants would appear. Colonel Fraser, 
the chief engineer, implored Cofvin to remoA'’e the non-combat- 
ants into the fort, and to secure the property of the Govern- 
ment and of private individuals within its walls while there 
was yet time. But the fcort, notwitlpstanding its imposing 
appearance, was incapable of standing a siege: it was not 
provisioned ; and on sanitary grounds it would Imve been 
unwise to allow the large non-combatant population to flock 
precipitately within its walls. Colvin had made up his mind to 
reject FrasQp*s advice; and in spite qf ‘insolent remonstrances 
1 Raikes, pp. 18-9, 38-9. 
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from various quarters, he adhered to his resolve. As eai'ly as 
the 14th of May, however, he had issued orders for provisioning 
the fort and mating it drfensible. But at Agra there was no 
real head. Disputes and altercations were incessant. Drummond 
set his face against all measures of precaution. His idea was 
simply that the British should overawe the natives by a fearless 
and confident bearing. By untiring vigilance and severe re- 
pression, he did indeed maintain onier for a time in the city and 
the Agra district ; but his interference went far to#rerider his 
chiefs orders for the preparation of the fort nugatory. Supplies 
came in slowly : the work of streng^iening the defences was left 
half undone ; and sanitary precautions were wholly neglected.^ 

Moaravhilc Colvin had l)een trying to recover his hold upoi\ 
the stations wdiich he had lost. If he had dis* . 

. . • - r I Colvin s flTorts 

armed the sepoys in time, a wing the hiA*opcan to rostoro 
regiment might, without endangering the safety of 
Agra, have saved much treasure and prevented much disorder : 
but unhappily it was suflercd to remain inactive. Several 
detachments of the Gwalior (Contingent w’ent forth ^cf pacify the 
country ; but, though they did good ser\dce for a time, the sight 
of the villagers rising in revolt and every sign of British authority 
fading away throughout the districts which they traversed,** was 
a test too Strong foi’ their loyaTty ; and soon one after another 
rose in rebellion. Moreover, though a corps of July 1-2. 
mounted volunteers performed enough to show 
that some vitality was left in tfte British power, they wnre not 
numerous enough to hold the villagers in check ; and, after the 
mutiny of* the Gwalior Contingent, even the most resolute of 
them were obliged to fall back on the capital. 

Far more sad, however, than the tales of mutiny and rebellion 
which gi'ieved the Tneutenant^Governor was the report that, at 
a distant station, a British oftlcer had turned his back upon the 
subject people. Some distance to the north of Meerut lay the 
station of Muzaffarnagar, where a fe^v sepoys, 
belonging to one of thoiregiments tlmt had mutinied 
at Meerut, were posted for the protection of the treasury. It 
was hardly to be expected that they would remain quiet a 
moment after the news from JMeerut should reach them. ^ They 

^ E. A. Readc’f Narrativt^ jp. 42, 47 ; Sclectw}i of Papers from the Ojh-ce of 
Comm^issioncr of Finance (E. A. Reade), p. 11: Thoruhzll, pp.* 173-4, 178-9, 
181-2 ; Colvin, pp. 190-1, 194-5. 
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did so, however, until the civil population set them an example 
of rebellion. And that the civil population rebelled was directly 
owing to the cowardice of the magistrate, Berford, who, not 
content with closing the public offices as soon as he heard of the 
mutiny at Meerut, and thus practicidly confessing the overthrow 
of British authority, actually 'withdrew the sepoys whose duty it 
was^to guard the gaol, for the protection of his own life. It is 
not improbable that those shrewd judges of character felt that 
their new charge was less valuable than the one from which they 
had just been withdrawn. Anyhow they, as well as the towns- 
Ma 14 thef villagers, showed their agreement 

^ ^ ' with the magistrate's estimate of his own power 

of rule by entering upon a course of indiscriminate plunder. 
But at the more northerly station of Sahaninpur there were 
worthitir reprosefttatives of the British power. There 
Saharanpur. magistrate, Spankic, and his colleague, Dundas 
Bubertson, though they had only a few hundred sepoys and 
policemen of doubtful loyalty to control a notoriously disaffected 
population^ of nearly a million,* and though the rising which 
Berford’s pusillanimity had encouraged increased their difficulties, 
resolved never to acknowledge that their authority could be 
overthrown. Knowing that the existence of the empire hung, 
in a manner, upon their cbnduct, for with •the safety 
of Sahdranpur was bound up that of the neighbouring dis- 
trict "of Koorkee, from which alone could be drawn a large 
portion of the siege materiaf indispensable for the reduc- 
tion of Delhi, they set out into the district to collect the 
revenue as calmly as in the most peaceful times, •'led their 
half-hearted sepoys against the insurgent villagers, and, when 
Juno 2. mutiny at last broke out, still continued with the 
Junes. aid of a body of Gjirkhas, who had been sent to 
their assistance, to assert their supremacy.^ 

Meanwhile the Lieutenant-Govemor had hardly begun to 
Rbhiikhand congratulate himself upon the relief which the 
^ * disarming of the native regiments had given to 

Agra before ominous news reached him from Rohilkhand. At 
, , Shahjahiinpur the sepoys, after remaining com- 
shaiyahanpur. fQj. fortnight after the nows 

from Meerut had reached them, rose on ^)ic 31 st of May. Some 
of the Englich were slaughtered. Other’s, escaping through the 
^ Robertson ; Gazetteer of live. N.W,P., vol, iii. pp. 624-6. 
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disunion of the mutineers, fled to Pawayan, and besought the 
Raja of that place to shelter them. He received them for the 
night, but, fearing that he^would be unable to protect them, sent 
them away in the morning. Baffled and weary, but still clinging 
to the hope of life, the fu^tives went on their way, and, after 
tramping for ten miles with naked feet, ref^ched 
Mohamdi in,Oudh. There they found another • 

party erf Europeans. Three days afterwards the 

whole body set out for Aurangalmd, trusting to the solemn oaths 
of the native troops belonging to the station which they had 
just left, that they would not injure them. In 
mingled hope and fear they pressed on till they 
were close to their goal. Looking round, they saw the troops 
following close behind. Still they pushed on, fcai*iug treachery, 
but not giving up hope till, when they wei;e within half a mile 
of Aurangabad, their pursutn-s rushed forward and began to fire. 
The fugitives, four of whom were little children, collected under 
a tree, and the ladies, descending from h buggy ^in wdiich they 
were travelling, calmly joined hi prayer. That histtservice was 
soon over ; for the murderers fell u})on them, and in ten minutes all 
but two were lying dead, strii)ped of everything that they had on.^ 
It was at Bareilly, however, that the progi'ess of affiiiias was 
most anxiously awaited ; for •this town was not 
only the capital of Kohilkhand, but also the seat 
of the Commissioner and the hcadquaj;ters of three .native 
regiments. Long before the »utbreak at Meerut, the story of 
the lascar of Dum-Dum had found its way thither and caused 
excitement among the sepoys : but, eveif as late as the close of 
the third week in May, the Brigadier wrote to Colvin, expressing 
his belief in their loyalty. His second in command. Colonel 
Colin Troup, shared his confidence. Till the 29th all went well. 
On the morning of that day Troup heard that the two infantry 
regiments were going to rise within a few liours. The remaining 
regiment, the 8th Irregular Cavalry, was accordingly ordered to 
get under arms. Th(^ men ol)cyeJ the oi'der with the utfnost 
apparent zeal ; but no mutiny took place after all. That very 
evening, however, Troup heard that even in the ranks of the 
Irregulars there were traitors. But their commandant. Captain 
Mackenzie, would not listen to a word in their disparagement. 
He had done his duty* towards them for years '\^ith heart and 
^ Gubbius, pp. 123-5 ; Annals of the Indian licbellion, pp. 359-60. 
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soul : ho was justly proud of their noble appearance and their 
proved efficiency ; and he could appeal to the readiness with which 
they had volunteered to go on serviq;^ to Pegu in 1852, and to 
their splendid conduct during the campaign, as an irrefragable 
proof of their loyalty. His confidence was soon to be tested. 
On the morning of the 31st of May ho w^as informed by one of 
his native officers ^hat the infantry regiments were going to rise 
at owie. Only half believing the report, he nevertheless resolved 
to be on his guard. He and his officers had hardly put on their 
uniforms, wTien the brigade-major came rushing up to tell them 
that the mutiny had already^ begun. The words w^cre only just 
spoken when the roar of artillery and the reports of musketry 
were heard coiifrrming their truth. Mackenzie instantly rode 
down to the Ikies to turn out his men. The right wing obeyed 
at once ; but Mack^yizie, notVing that the troopers of the left 
wing were less prompt, went among them in person, and was 
busy forming them up, when suddenly he saw the right wing 
moving off. (lalloping Mtor them, he asked what the movement 
meant. A •lative officer replied Uiat Colonel Troup had ordered 
it. The answer was quite true. The Brigadier had been slain ; 
and Troup, as the senior officer, had resolved to retreat. He 
knew that there were traitors among the Irregulars; but it 
was not improbable that the i’cst might have okc^^ed Mac- 
kenzie, if Troup had not interfered. As it was, when 
Mackenzie asked leave to take the men back, and attempt 
the recovery of the guns, Tr#'up replied, “It is no use ; 
but do as you like.^’ Before Mackenzie had finished talk- 
ing, the senior native officer had ridden off thtf. ground 
with the left wing. Perceiving their absence, but not at 
first understanding its cause, Mackenzie told the right wing 
that he ^vas going to take them to recover the guns. Biding at 
their head to the parade ground, 'ne there found the loft wing 
drawn up side by side with the mutinous infantry ; rode up to 
them alone to try to win them back ; and was apparently just 
going to succeed v.dien sornc^ of the infantry, who had been 
looking on intently at tlie struggle of inclinations, as a last 
resource, summoned the troopers in the name of their religion 
to join them. The appeal was as magical in its effect as that 
of the Brahmin sepoy at Aligarh. The left wing yielded 
to the temptation: the right wing {oilowed their example; 
and Mackenzie, seeing that the day was lost, rode off with 
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twenty-three faithful troopers, and, overtaking Troup, who had 
retreated with a few of the surviving Europeans, escaped with 
him to Naini IVil. 4 

In Bareilly a pensioner of the British Government, named 
Khan Bahadur Khan, was proclaimed Viceroy, and 
began his reign by ordering all the English ^ipon Bahddur 
whom he could lay his liands to be executed. But 
he could not kill their dauntless spirit. One of them, dragged 
into his presence before he was taken to exccuti«^i, proudly 
defied him to do his worst, and warned him that the worst he 
could do woukl not })e able to hinder the British from over- 
throwing his usui^ed dominion.^ 

The loss of Bareilly soon made itself felt. On the very next 
day the sepoys at Budaun mutinic<l ; and Williaih 
Edwards, the magistrate, who, Without a« single 
white man to bear l\im company, had held liis 
ground so long as it had been possible to maintain even a show 
of authority over the disaffected population whi^h surrounded 
him, was forced to fly for his life. At Moradabad indeed, the 
hulk of the Native Infantry regiment, influenced hy 
the master -spii'it of the judge, Cracroft Wilson, ^ ‘ 

whose strength of character was reluctantly acknowledged by 
the worst eflemics of British rule, not only remained (juiet during 
the fortnight that succeeded the outbreak at Meerut, but, on 
three distinct occasions, showed the most loyal zeal 23 

in checking the attacks of mutineers from other 
stations. Before long, however, they too succumbed to the 
contagion* of i’el)ellioii in the sinToundriig country and the 
irresistible influence of the news that the r(?giments at Bareilly 
had risen. On the .‘Ird of June they rose ; and the English 
officials, after looking heljffessly on at the plunder of the 
Government property, reluctantly withdrew from the station 
which they had so hopefully and so valiantly defended.*'^ 

With the loss of Moradabad, the downfall of British rule in 
Itohilkliand was compl^^te. Anarcliiy^ took its place; i^ohiikhnna 
for the rule of Khan Bahddur Khan was never inKiorWa- 
universally acknowledged. Villagers attacked 
sepoys whenever they had a chance of success. Hindus 

^ Pari. Pa})>ir,% vol. xxv'.^(] S.'iT), pp. 569-60, 633-0 ; Annuls of (he Indian 
Rebellioyit pp. 307-21 ; M:illes(vi’s Indian Mutiny, vol. i. pj). 30.^6, 312-17. 

® Nari'ative of the Escape <f IP. Kduurdsfrmn Biulaon to Cciicupore, pp. 1-6 ; 
JVarrativc of the Mutiny at Mwadabad. 
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were robbed and murdered by Mahomedans. The Viceroy him- 
self, though he could not keep the peace, was strong enough to 
repress the Hindu barons who disput(3ll his power, and punished 
their disobedience with merciless cruelty. Even in a proclama- 
tion which he issued immediately {ifter his usurpation, to gain 
over the Hindus •to his cause, he could not help betraying the 
innate Mahomcdaii spirit of persecution, by threatening to 
slaughter the kine of all who would not join him in exterminating 
the Christians. Such a rule could not but be execrated by all 
who were unable to protect themselves. For plunder, confisca- 
tion, mutilation, and murder Averc everywhere rife : everywhere 
the strong preyed upon the weak ; and all who cared for peace 
and security sigfiod for the restoration of the British power. 

The district of Farukhabad still remains to be considered. 

Farukhabad belonging to the Agra Division, it was 

peopled l>y a race closely akin to the fierce Pathdns 
of Rohilkhand. The Mahomedans were numerically a small 
minority; buUin no (fistrict of the North-Western Provinces 
were they fnorc turbulent or moife antagonistic to law and order 
as such. Many of them were of good family, and, mindful of 
the past glories of their ancestors, too proud to work and too poor 
not tti welcome any opportunity of acquiring riches. Though, 
however, before the end of May the district wa^ surging in 
rebellion, the 10th Native Infantry at the capital, Fatehgarh, 
without being wholly obedient, remained quiet longer than any 
other corps in the Division. Orf the 16th of June, indeed, they 
informed their commanding officer, Colonel Smith, that they had 
been called upon by tfie 41st, who had lately risen atfiitapur in 
Oudh, to mimdor their officers, and promised to fight for the 
Company, which had so long cared for them, against the 
Tune 18 mutineers. Yet, only two days later, they told the 
Colonel that they would obey him no longer, and 
warned him to retire within the fort. 

^He lost no time in following their advice. A fortnight before, 
he had sent off about a hund}^ed and seventy of his 
FaShgarh. non-combatants to Cawnpore, to bo out of the reach 
of danger. Forty of these, however, had since 
returned, and now with some thirty others who were unable to 
bear arms, and oidy thirty-three fighting ^men, took refuge in the 
asylum pointed out by the sejioys. Thf^y had so little ammuni- 
tion that they were obliged to collect screws, nuts, and bolts for 
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gmpe. Still tho sepoys showed no signs of advancing to the 
attack. They had acknowledged the Nawab of Farukhabad as 
their ruler, but had refuse! to give him the Government treasure, 
which had fallen into their hands; and, when the 41st, who had 
arrived from Sitapur, demanded a share in the plunder, they too 
met with a rebuff. Violent dissensions then lirokc out between 
tho two regiments. Most of the 10th escaped ^^ith their ill- 
gotten gains across the Ganges into Oudh, and dispersed to their 
homes. The rest were attacked by the 41st. Aftear many had 
fallen on both sides, the survivors agreed to join in an attack on 
the fort. It was not, however, tilbthc morning of the 27th of 
June, that they opened fire. For several days their , „„„ 

I X -1 r i-U M June 27 or 28? 

ettorts were of no avail ; for, as they were weaker 
than the garrison in artillery, they contented themselves with 
discharging their muskets from llohind traes and bushes, and 
over and anon bringing up ladders, which, in the face of the un- 
erring fire directed against therfi, they were never able to plant 
against the walls. On the fifth day, however, finding all their 
etforts at escalade useless, they occupied a numbe? of houses 
surrounding the fort, and from their roofs poured a deadly fire 
into its interior. Still the garrison, though they now began to 
lose men fast, continued night and day to maintain a ^oble 
defence. TTie women prayed without ceiising for their defenders. 
Prominent among the men was the chaplain, Fisher, whose frank 
and manly nature endeared him to all, and who, like Walker of 
liOndonderiy, only relaxed his*cfforts to solace and encourage 
his people with the words of Christ, that he might join with 
them in ifipelling the enemy. Yet even tho unsurpassed courage 
of the garrison could only protract tho uneipial struggle. The 
enemy succeeded in exploding a mine under the fort; and, 
though they were twice hurle^l back from the breach which it 
had opened in the walls, they persevered and began to sink 
another shaft. Then Colonel Smith, seeing no hope of succour, 
and reflecting that his ammunition was fast failing, that many 
of his best men had fallgm, and that lihe survivors were worn out by 
the sleepless labour of the defence, resolved to attempt an escape. 

Three boats lay moored beneath the walls of the fort. Into 
these the garrison descended on tho night of the 3rd ^ ^ m 
of July. two o’clqpk all were in their places; 
and tho boats, commaiid(rf respectively by Colonel Smith, Colonel 
Goldie, and Major Robertson, began to drop down the river. 
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But there was already light enough for the sepoys to see that 
their prey was escaping ; and, with fierce yells, they started in 
pursuit. The current, however, carri&d the fugitives so swiftly 
away that their pursuers, stumbling along the uneven bank, 
could not gain upon them : but presently Goldie's boat ran 
aground ; and, wJiile its occupants were being transferred to one 
of tlio others, the sepoys came hurrying up and opened fire. 
Meanwhile the two remaining boats had been again set in 
motion, ainJ drifted on, pursued but still untouched, as far as 
the village of »Singerfimpur. There Robertson's boat also 
grounded ; and the villagers, taking advantage of the accident, 
swarmed down to join in the attack. Then Major Munro, 
Captain Vibart, and Lieutenants Eckford, Henderson, and 
Sw’eetenham sprang ashore, charged up the bank and drove the 
mob away. Returning to the river, they found that every 
effort to push off Robertson s boat had failed, while the other 
had drifted far do^rn the stream. The poor people who were 
left behind were still wondering what was to become of them, 
when they^ saw two boats coming down the stream, full of 
se2)oys who, as soon as they had got within range, i)oured a 
dreadful fire into their midst. Then Robertson besought the 
ladiofe to leap into the river with their children, rather than fall 
into the hands of their inhuman^ enemies. Most df them did 
so ; and now their last agony began. Some Avere shot dowm by 
the sejjoys or the swarms of rebel villagers. Others were taken 
prisoners, brought back to the NViwab, and blow^i away from his 
guns. Others were carried away by the swift river. Robertson 
saw his wife torn from his grasi>, and (hovvned, and onty escaped 
himself to die two months afterwards of the w^ounds which he 
had received. The gallant Fisher too saw his wdfe and child 
drowned in his arms. He and onp other survivor, named Jones, 
alone succeeded in reaching Smith's boat. Jones, who had been 
cruelly wounded, remained with some friendly villagers who 
offe^’ed him food and shelter. The remainder found their last 
resting'jilace in the city of Cawnpore.^ ^ 

Meanwhile the Nawab had persuaded most of the native* 
ofiEicials to take service under him, and had murdered every 
Christian upon whom he could lay his hands. 

^ Nov. 3, p. 7, cols. J and 2 ; W. ^jJdWards's Persmial Adve^iiures 

(hirim/ the Indian Rebellion^ I)p. 131-5 ; ParL Pa.pers^ vol. xliv. (1 857-68), Part 1, 

p. 286. 
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The mutiny at Fatehgarh sounded the knell of British rule 
in the Doab, the country between the Ganges and 
the Jumna. The historjl of the Mutiny in that the iriiitinJos 
country and in Kohilkhand is specially interesting, aJIcos Tn ule 
not only because it describes some of the most 
tragic scenes of that sad time, but also becai^e it 
furnishes the most complete and important body of evidence for 
determining the nature of the purely military and the various 
other factors of the rising. The hesitating demeanoj/r of many 
of the mutineers, notably of the Irregulars at Bareilly, in the 
very midst of the crisis, the practical loyalty of otbeis up to 
the very day of mutiny, a loyalty which cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for on the theory of accomplished dissimulation, the 
fact that few detachments mutinied until the nc^Vs that neigb- 
bouring detachments had committed theim elves, or the infection 
of civil rebellion overcame their fidelity, and that sometimes a 
mere accident, like the exclamation of the fanatical sepoy at 
Aligarh, occasioned the outbreak, proNb that, Ijowever skilful 
and elaborate may have been t4ie attenii)ts of the liiA^lcadcrs to 
secure concerted action among their dupes, there was nothing 
like perfect organisation among the various sections of the 
mutineeis even up to the time of mutiny, that is, even, up to 
the completion of the first st«p only towards the attainment 
of their objects. It is more than likely that, if we take into 
account as well the natural tendency of men thrown together in 
largo masses to fling off the lestraints of laAV and order Avlien 
once the example of successful contempt of authority has been 
set, the theory advanced bv an intelligefit Brahmin sej)oy, in 
conversation with that able officer, Julius IMedloy of the Bengal 
Engineers, is the true one : — “ Sir, there is one knave, and nine 
fools ; the knave compromises the others, and then tells them it 
is too late to draw back.”^ ^ 

From the point of vicAV of the liistorian, however, it is more 
important to learn how the civil population felt and acted 
during the Mutiny than to anajyso the phenomena of the 
Mutiny itself. It is Tiard for a reader unacquainted witli the 
characteristics of Indian society to picture to himself the head- 
long Auolenco with Avhich the floods of anarchy swept over the 
North-AVestern Provinces when once mutiny had let thorn loose. 
Neither the Hindus n(y the Mahoincdans gcncially regarded 
^ See also General M'Leod Imies’s Lucknow and Oiidc in the Mutimj^ pp. '2‘2-3, 48. 
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tho English with any particular dislike : they acknowledged, 
notwithstanding all their grievances, the comparative justice and 
efficacy and the absolute benevolence English rule : but they 
were too ignorant to perceive that it was their interest to support 
it ; they knew nothing of tho reserve force that was available to 
rescue it in aisG pf danger ; and therefore, when the defection of 
the sepoy army seemed to threaten it with destruction, they 
natdially relapsed into the turbulent habits of their ancestors, 
and prepared to make their profit out of the now order of 
things. Bands of mutineers and hordes of escaped convicts 
roamed over the country, ard incited the villagers to turn upon 
the Feringhees. Rjijas emerged from their seclusion, gathered 
their retainers around them, and proclaimed their resolve to 
establish their authority, as vassals of the King of Delhi. Mobs 
of Mahomedan fanatics unfurled their green flags, and shouted 
for tho revival of the supremacy of Islam. E^jputs and Jdts 
renewed old feuds, and fought with one another to the death. 
Swarms of Giyars, starting up on every side, and girding on their 
swords and' bucklers, and shouldering their matchlocks, robbed the 
mail-carts, plundered peaceful villages, and murdered the villagers. 
Mobs of budmashes sot fire to tahsils, and drove out the 
tahsibUrs.^ The native police, who had generally been recruited 
from the dangerous classes, aiub whom interest, not Royalty, had 
hitherto kept on the side of authority, felt that there was 
nothing to be gained by endeavouring to prop up a doomed 
government, and threw in their lot with the evil-doers. Dis- 
possessed landowners, clutching at the opportunity for which 
they had Jong waited, gathered their old tenants'- together, 
hunted out the purse-proud upstarts who had bought up their 
estates, and triumphantly re-established tliemselvcs in their 
ancestral homes. Insolvent debtors mobbed and slaughtered 
without pity the effeminate baniyas, whoso extortion they 
would have punished long before, but for their dread of the 
strong arm of the law. Even the Hindu villagers, who, with 
the 'exception of tliose witlj whom robJ:)ery was a hereditary 
calling, remained quietly in their homes, were not sorry to hear 
of the overthrow of a Government which they regarded merely 
as an irresistible engine for the collection of taxes. Suttee 
and other barbarous customs which benevolent rulers had 
abolished, w^ro re-establi.shed. The m£v?s of the people enjoyed 
' Tahsilddr — the head native revenue officer of a pargana or “liundred.” 
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the excitement and the freedom of the time ; and the English 
officials sadly confessed tliat their rule, notwithstanding all the 
good that it had effect4d, had taken no hold of popular 
sentiment. In Rohilkhand indeed and in Saliaranpur they 
reported that the bulk of the Mahoniedans displayed an animosity 
against the British Government, which wouli^ have tbecn more 
formidable if they had not been distracted by racial and religious 
feuds. How disastrous was the collapse of authority will 
be understood from the fact that public works, e^ijeept those 
undertaken for military purposes, absolutely ceased ; that 
surveys had to be suspended ; tha^ civil justice could only bo 
administered in a few isolated and favoured si)ots ; that educa- 
tion was either stopped, or frequently interrupted ; and that in 
fact, with the exception of the administration of criminal justice 
and a partial collection of the revenue, the organism of Govern- 
ment was paralysed. 

On the other hand, many of those who committed themselves 
to the cause of rebellion, w^erc actuated not by inebriation, but 
by fear. Most of the talukda’rs were shrewd enough to pci-- 
ccive that it would not answer their purpose to join the rebels ; 
and though of the whole body of inliuential landowners some 
unquestionably took an active part against us, a considorablc 
number were passively loyal, 'timl some few manfully threw 
themselves into the breach, and exerted their influence to stem 
the rush of insurrection. More than one niuulvi had the courage 
to proclaim that rebellion was^a sin ; and if some Mahomedan 
notixbles staked their all upon the success of revolt, others did 
their utirfbst to support the Power which protected all creeds. 
A fair proportion of native officials stood gallantly at their 
posts, some of them even giving their lives for the alien 
Government which paid them. Those natives Avho had 
been taught English were generally, and those wdio had 
been converted to Christianity invariably loyal. Finally, 
with the exception of the hardened criminals, the professional 
robbers, and those whg knew thatj^he mercy of a long-sutToring 
Government could never be extended to them, ex'cn the in- 
surgents themselves learned at last by Ihttcr experience that 
the evils of anarchy outweighed its advantages, and hailed the 
British officers who canie to re-establish autliority, as deliverers.^ 

^ Major Williams’s Narrat^e of Krrnls connected vnth the Outlmak in 1857, 
pp. 6-9, 14 ; Robertson, pp. 31, 48, 108, 189 ; Dunlop's Se^'vice and Adventure 
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While (lay after (Jay heart-breaking tales of mutiny and 
massacre ^ere reaching the ears of the Lieutenant- 
^udhia’ Governor, he was anxi4\isly asking himself what 
Diukar Wo, coui'se the native allies of the British would 
andMacpher- Certain that Sindhians troops 

• would not follow the example of the Bengal 
army ? Was it oven certain that Sindliia would not himself stir 
theih up to follow it ? Had the Paramount Power done any* 
thing to ar^tach him to its rule ; or had it treated him with the 
insolence of a foreign conqueror? At the time when Ellen- 
borough had been obliged to interfere in the aliairs of Gwalior, 
Sindhia bad been too young to take his part in governing ; but 
in 1852 the liritish Government declared his minority at an 
end, and appointed as his J)iwan, or Prime Minister, a young 
pundit named Dinkar Kdo, 'Who wus afterwards pronounced by 
the Political Agent to be the ablest and best of the natives of 
India. The Diwdn indeed soon proved himself worthy of this 
high praise. » Within a few years he raised the people, by a 
series of §reat reforms, from the abject poverty to which a 
corrupt system of farming the taxes had reduced them, to a 
prosperity not inferior to that of the most flourishing districts 
und^ British rule. For a time, however, his tenure of power 
was uncertain. The young Maharaja Avas surro'linded by a 
group of unprincipled courtiers, who hated Dinkar Edo for 
having deprived them of the corrupt sources of wealth Avhich 
had lain open to them under thh old system t)f revenue. Yield- 
ing to their insidious whispers, Sindhia dismissed his faithful 
minister, snatched up the reins of government with his weak 
and untrained hands, and within two years undid all the good 
that had been done, and threw all the affairs of State into the 
utmost confusion. At last, however, it dawned upon him that 
ho had made a mistake ; and, of his own accord, he restored 
Dinkar Edo to office. Meanwhile a new Political Agent, Mdjor 

mth the Kh.akm Jteasalah, pp. 69, <71 ; Raikes, pp, 93, 139, 157-60, 162-3, 175, 
note ; Reptmt on the Administridion of Public Ajfa/irs in ih>c, iV. H". A for 1857- 
58, pp. 5, par. 23, 16, pars. 64-6 ; Pail. Papers^ vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 3, pp, 
30.5, par. 11, 509 ; II. G. Keene’s Fiftij-screiiy pp. 41, 50, 86, 88, il.5 ; Tliorn- 
hill, pp. 87, 114-5, 323-4 ; Hunter’s Impcrud ; P. C. Maude 

and J. W. Sherer’s Mcmc/nca of the Mntinyy yo\. i. pp. 160-61, 194; E. A. 
Reade’s Narrativey p. 39 ; Gazetteer of the V. W.P., Vol. ii. p]). 116-17, 254-6, 503-4 ; 
vol. iii. pp. 331-2, 626 ; vol. v. pp. 120, 132, 6’03 ; vol. viii. (Muttra), p. 169 ; 
vol. ix. (Moradabad), p. 163. 
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Charters Macpherson, had come to his court. Macpherson was 
one of the noblest of thoi^ many noblo^^fBcers who have led 
lives of hardship and danjer, and courted premature death, in 
the cause of Indian civilisation, knowing all the while that their 
countrymen at home felt no interest in their doings or their 
sufferings. He had laboured for years in a pe^ilential climate 
to persuade the hill-men of the Khond country to a])andon the 
hideous rite of human sacrifice, and had at last succeeded. ft.nd 
now he entered upon his new duties in the same devr^ted spirit. 
Deeply sympathising with the natives of India, tolerant of, but 
nev'cr acquiescing in their sins, he ^as just the man to watch 
over the uncertain effoits of a native government to work out 
a sound administrative system for itself, lie Visely resolved 
not to interfere o])trusively, but, while ever holding himself 
ready with suggestion and advice, t(# cncomage Sindhia amj the 
Minister to regard themselves as the responsible rulers. With 
Dinkar Kao his task was easy. The Englishman and the 
Maratha soon learned to know each otlicr’s wortji; and there 
gi’ow up between them the famMiar intercourse that nfay subsist 
between able and high - minded men, however diverse theii 
national characteristics may he. But, while the Agent could 
regard tlie Diwan as a friend, towards the Maharaja h(v felt 
himself in tke position of an anxious father; for he soon dis- 
cerned that the young prince, though intelligent and well- 
intentioned, was unstable and impulsive. Xjrradually, hoAV’ever, 
Maepherson^s tact and firmness •prevailed over the influence of 
the courtiers ; and, by the time that the Mutiny broke out, ho 
had established his ascendency. It chanced, moreover, that, a 
few weeks before, Sindhia had paid a visit to Calcutta ; and, 
Avhile he was strongly impressed by the evidences of British 
power which he saw there, he Avas gratified by Canning’s 
assurance that the British Government would ahv^ays continue 
to respect the independence of his dynasty.^ 

When, therefore, the storm broke, Sindhia, though he could 
discern the signs of the times AV^ell enough to foretell that the 
hold of the British upoii India Avould be strained to the utmost, 
never doubted that they Avould eventually triumph, never 
hesitated to declare that his loyalty to them was unshaken. 
Macpherson saw that it would be his task to keep him steady to 

' f'* Maepherson’s Meinorlals of Service in India,, pp. 299, 301, 304, 307, 

31 ' . 
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this resolve, and prevent the courtiers from working on his 
well-known love of military display^^by reminding him of the 
martial glories of his ancestors and Lcmpiing him to assert his 
family right to the championship of the Mardtlia people against 
the British intruders. There was, indeed, cause to fear that 
Sindhia might listen to their suggestions. For almost the entire 
mass of his subjects were convinced that the knell of British 
supfomacy had sounded. Presently, however, it became clear that 
the Agent’ll influence was gaining the day ; for, while promptly re- 
sponding to Colvin’s request for the aid of the detachments from 
the Contingent, Sindhia aho sent the flower of his own army, 
his cherished body-guard, to jirotcct Colvin’s person. But that 
which most strongly impressed his people with the belief that he 
had resolved 't o side with the Paramount Power was his evident 
determination to be guided by the counsels of his Minister, 
whom all knew to be a resolute opponent of the rebellion.^ 

Unfortunately, however, not everyone at Gwalior who mshed 
as well to the British cause as the JVlinister saw 
cleai'ly liow to seiwe it. Among the first 
of'colvin*^'^ (jnestions which had to be decided was how to 
provide for the safety of the women and children. 
Tliey were then living in cantonments at the mercy of the 
Contingent, of whose detcrmin«\tion to mutiny Simlhia, Dinkar 
Eao, and Maepherson were alike convinced. Sindhia earnestly 
begged that they .should be removed to the protection of the 
Residency ; and, on the 28 th of May, Brigadier Ramsay, the 
Commander of the Contingent, hearing that the troops in canton- 
ments intended to rise that night, actually did renlovc them. 
In the cour.se of the night they were transferred from the 
Residency to Sindhia’s palace. The Brigadier was annoyed on 
hearing of this;^ and listening^ to the remonstrances of his 

^ Maeph Cl sou’s Memorials of Service in Jndia^ pp. 310-12. 

- Enclosures to Secret Letters /rmn Judia^ 20 to 29 July 1857, pp. 208, 
211. Major Meade thought that it was unwise to send the ladies and children to 
Sindhians palace, because the palace was in the heart of the native town. But, as 
the Brigadier had refused to do tae right thing f^end them to Agra, the 
question is whether it would have been wiser to keep them in the cantonments 
or to entrust them to • Siiidhia's protection. Now it was certain, though the 
Brigadier, like other confiding officers, did not think so, that tlie troops in 
cantonments would mutiny : so long as Sindhia remained loyal, the ladies would 
he safe with him ; and Maepherson had, as the event proved, good reason to 
feel absolutely confident that Sindhia would bo stauncli. Moreover, eight Eng- 
lish women, who, fjfter the outbreak, went through the town to the palace, were 
not molested. See Mrs. Coopland’s A Lady's Esca.pefrmn Gtoalior^ p. 130. 
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native oRicers, who declared the original removal to bo an insult 
to them and their men, f^id paying no heed to the warnings of 
those wiser than himselff ordered their return. He was thus, 
though ho know it not, signing the death-warrant of many for 
whose lives he was responsible. 

Then began a period of intolerable suspewse for these un- 
happy people. They miglit perceive, but they could not remedy 
the insane credulity which had subjected them to a mental 
agony worse than that of a condeinned ciiminal, 4for fear of 
wounding the sensitive honour of intending murderers. One 
of them afterwards recorded this •solemn recollection of the 
agony she had gone through : — “ the words, ‘ 0 death in life, 
the df-..ys that arc no more,’ ke])t recurring lo my memor}^ like 
a dirge,” At last tliey were allowed to hope that they might 
be sent to Agra. But the ray of fcomfort Imd liai dly shone out 
before it was overclouded. The Taeutenaut-Governor telegraphed 
that they must remain at (irwalior until mutiny 
should break out theied On the 14tli of Jii»c 
they heard the sickening details of a massacre ^at Jhansi. 
To many of them the news sounded like a pro])liecy. That 
night the pi-ophccy was fulfilled. The nine o’clock gun had 
just been fired when a bugle sounded; and the 
sepoys poufed out of their hufs, and seized their 
muskets. The officers hurried down to the linos ; 
but they co)d(l do nothing to restore order ; and four of them 
were shot dead on the spot. Wflrnod by the reports of musketry, 
the crackling of flames, the shrill blasts of bugles, and the 
shrillci* sfirieks that dinned upon their cars, the inmates of 
every European dwelling fled. The chaplain, with his wife and 
another lady, hid themselves in a garden. Bresontly they heard 
loud shouts of brutal laughter^ a number of bayonets, gleaming 
in the moonlight, thrust aside the bushes behind which they 
lay concealed ; and a mob of sepoys passed within arm’s length 
of them. They were still marvelling at their escape, whe^n a 
faithful Mahomedan se^want discovered them, and took them to 
a hut close by. There they lay cowering all night. Day had 
dawned brightly, and the birds were singing, when a number of 
sepoys rushed up, climbed on to the roof, and, tearing olY tlie 
beams, fired down at tf^pm. Choosing rather to die in the open 
air, they rushed outside. Instantly the sepoys descended and 

^ See App. W. 
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surrounded them, and, when the ladies, with clasped hands, 
cried out for mercy, replied, “ We wiP not kill the mem-sahibs, 
only the sahib.” Then the chaplaftn was hurried off ; his 
wretched wife was dragged, with two other ladies, into another 
hut close by ; and in a few moments the sound of volley fol- 
lowing volley toW. her that all was over. But the Mahomedan 
who had rescued her from the first outburst of the sepoys^ fury 
watcTied over her, and escorted her to Agra, where, after endur- 
ing grie volts hardships and cruel insults from the jieople of the 
country, she and the rest of the survivors found a refuge at last.^ 
Among those survivors i?^as Maepherson. He, however, had 
Maephorson Gwalior until he had achieved a political 

pcraiudes triumph without which India could hardly have 
hiH t?oops°in-^^ saved. Narrowly escaping an attack from a 
oSor? Jfiahomedan fanatics, he had made 

his way to the Maharaja's palace, and, before he 
left him, had persuaded him to use all his influence to detain 
the mutinous Contingent and his own army within the limits of 
Gwalior, it was a signal illustration of the irresistible influence 
which an English gentleman of strong and elevated character 
can establish over the mind of a native. For not only was it 
obviofisly for Sindhia's immediate interest to rid himself of the 
rebellious soldiery ; but he mig^it fairly think that ho had long 
ago done enough to prove his loyalty, and was now free to follow 
his own inclination. Yet Maepherson was able to persuade him 
to undertake a task full of anxidty as well as of positive danger 
to himself, for the sole object of rendering harmless two powerful 
armies which must otherwise have gone to swell the ifhmbers of 
the enemies of the British power. In other v/ords, he so wrought 
upon Sindhia as to induce him to interpose his own person and 
power to parry a thrust aimed at, the power which professed to 
protect him. Yet the man who performed this transcendent 
service for his country vras suffered to die without receiving any 
rewg.rd beyond a few words of official commendation.^ 

Hitherto, in the North -^Western rrpvinces, the course of 

Rdjpntana. signally falsified the confident anticipa- 

tions as to the speedy termination of the revolt 
which Colvin had expressed to Canning in the middle of May. 
There was one territory, however, not^ included within those 

’ A Lady's Escape from Gwalior, by R. M. (Mrs.) Coopland, pp. 107, 
131-44. 2 Maepherson, pp. 320-21. 
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provinces, but yet subject to his supervision, for the tranquillity 
of which he might reason^ly have hoped. This was the country 
of Rajputfiria, comprising I number of native states, six of which 
were supervised by British political officers,^ while all alike 
acknowledged the general control of an Agent appointed by the 
Governor-General. The flat, uncultivated, and^ desolate expanse 
of this vast region was here and there relieved by spots of 
romantic beauty ; and almost every hill was crowned by Oh old 
ruined castle, glorified by traditions of some gallant Jqat of arms 
performed against the Mahomedan invaders of a past age, who 
had never been able to reduce the bigh-spirited Rajputs to com- 
plete subjection,*^ In 1857 the descendants of these patriots 
had for nearly forty years been under British* protection, t"oid 
were the better able to appreciate the blessings* which it had 
conferred upon them, because thej^ had not yet forgotten what 
their fathers had sutfered at the hands of the Mussulman, the 
Mai'jttha, and the Pinddri. On the other hand, some of the 
Rajas were on such bad terms with tlieir noblO|^, the thakurs, 
that they were not in a position to render efllcientf support to 
the Paramount Power in case of need. These very thdkurs too 
hated and feared the Paramount Power because, in its character 
of guardian of the public peace, it had restrained thenv from 
bullying their Rajas ; and it •seemed certain that, if mutiny 
were to break out in the army which foimed the chief strength 
of the Government, and compel it to relax the grip of its re- 
straining hand, their hatred would prove stronger than their fear.^ 
The Governor-General's Agent was Colonel George St. Patrick 
Lawrence^ a gallant, straight-forward, hard-headed 
cavalry oflicer, who, in the course of a most adventur- ^^°vlvncc^ 
ous service of thirty-six years, during the latter part 
of which he filled a succession of responsible political offices, had 
given evidence of a strong good sense and a solid ability wliich 
had raised him, like his more gifted younger brothers, to the head- 
ship of a great province. He was living at the summer station 
of Mount Abu when the news ofothe outbreak at 
Meemt reached him. *Ho took in the whole political 
situation, so far as it affected him, at a glance. He was respon- 
sible for the safety of a country more than a hundred and 
thirty thousand square miles in extent ; and, though the rela- 

^ Pritdiard, p. 6. 2 pp. 8, 9. 

^ linclosui'cs to Secret LeMcrs from Imiia, 
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tions of its inhabitants with the British had not been such as to 
predispose them to revolt, there was danger in the presence 
among them of five thousand sepoys, vhose inevitable disloyalty 
there were no British soldiers to check. ^ 

Lawrence lost no time in proving to the native princes that 
he (Jid ^lot despair of the safety of the common- 
diinKn. wealth. Four days after the news from Meerut 
Ahiy reached liim, he issued a proclamation, calling upon 
^ them to Ivccp the peace within their respective 
territories, and to hold their troops i*n readiness to assist the 
British Government. His l?putenants ably seconded his efforts 
by inspiring the princes with the belief that it was their interest 
to support the ' power which protected them ; and though the 
troops which they oifered to furnish were as little to be trusted 
as the men of the Giwalior Ccntingerit, the knowledge that they 
were themselves loyal had a reassuring influence upon the minds 
of their people.'^ 

Meanwhile,, Lawrence himself had another serious object in 
view. In the heart bf Kajputana was an important 
LiouSmmt stroiigliolcl Called Ajmere, belonging to the British. 
AjmlTro This towii was to Rdjputiina what Delhi was to 
North-Western India. It possessed a well -stored 
arsenal and a full treasury : it was a venerated res(3^rt both for 
Mahomedan and for Hindu pilgrims ; and within its walls was 
concentrated most of- the wealth of the nati^^e merchants and 
bankers of llajputana. Lawreiufe foresaw that, if it were to fall 
into rebel hands, it would become a rallying point for all the 
enemies of order throughout the countiy. Yet at that time its sole 
garrison consisted of two companies of native infantry. Fortun- 
ately, however, there was sUitiouod at Bedwar, thirty-seven miles 
south-west of Ajmere, a regiment of Mairs, who, being hill-men 
and of low caste, had no sympathy with the sepoys. Colvin 
sent an order to Colonel Dixon, the Commissioner of Ajmere, to 
send for two companies of the Mairs, who were to displace the 
sepoys. This delicate opcni^ion was entrusted to Lieutenant 
Carnell, who, making a forced night-march from Bedwar, relieved 
the sepoys before they had time to mature any plans of resistance 

^ Hunter's Imperial (Gazetteer, vol. vii. p, 503 ; Lawrence's Reminiscences 
of Forty 'three Years in India^ pp. 278-9. MS. ‘notes sent to me by Sir A. 
Lyall, K.C.B. 

* Lawrence, pp. 279, 302-3. 
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which they may have formed.^ Thus Ajmero was s/ived, and 
with it the whole of Rdjpuiina. 

It was not, however, tm be expected that there would be no 
isolated outbreaks. Within a few days after the 
reinforcement of Ajmcre, t£c troops at Nusseerabad 
and Neemuch, the two chief military stations urjder Neomuch. 
British occupation, mutinied, and, setting their faces 
towards Delhi, plundered villages, destroyed bunga- 
lows, and threw everything into confusion. The IJ^arsees and 
shop-keepers of Neemuch fell into an agony of alarm. But the 
stations Avere almost immediately re<|ccupied by a mixed detach- 
ment of Europeans and Bombay sepoys, whom Lawrence had 
promptly summoned from Deesa. Moreover, tht Raja of Jodh- 
pur placed at the disposal of LaAvrence a body of •troops, about 
tAvo thousand of whom were sent ill pursuit of the mutineers. 
LaAvrence himself, on hearing of the mutiny at Nusseerabad, had 
moved from Abu to the more central position of Bedwar. He 
had noticed on his journey that the couhtry Avas ^comparatively 
quiet ; and, on his arriA^al, he tlid much to strengthfn the con- 
fidence of the people in the vitality of the British poAver by 
assuming the office left vacant by the recent death of the 
Commissioner, Colonel Dixon, and carrying on judicial bi^siness 
in open court as calmly as in a time of profound peaco.*^ 

Thus, in a most critical period of the Mutiny, the Agent and 
his officers had, Avith utterly inadequate resources, upheld the 
authority of their Government, %n spite of mutiny, over the vast 
territory of Rajputdna. But, before the end of the month, the 
mutineers •Avhose malice they had disappointed were on their 
way to threaten Agra, and throAv in their lot with the rebels 
who were harassing its distracted ruler. 

Though the history of the Mutiny in the countries under 
Colvin’s direction is brightened by many individual Shortcomings of 
instances of political courage and personal heroism, 
yet, on the whole, it is a dismal record of failure. 

• 

' LaAvrcnce, pp. 279-81 ; information from Major-General W. Carnell. 
LaAyrence’a account of this episode is inaccurate. 

fbid, pp. 281-3 ; Enclosures to Secret Letters firmi India, Aug. 1857, 
p. 1025, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, pp. 691-2, 24 Dec. 1857, pp. 178, 343. It must not 
be supposed that the people were universally well alfected. Captain Hardcastle, 
who accompanied the Jodhfnir troops, wi’ote, “At every station (in Jeypore) 
through which we passed, the inhabitants cursed and abused us as English.” — 
Enclosures to Secret Letters /win India, Aug. 1867, pp. 1082-3. 
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For this failure Colvin was in part responsible. It is true that, 
owing to the paucity of British troops and the evil effects of 
British legislation, his position was olve of imcxamjiled difficulty. 
It is also true that, owing to the selfishness and faint- 
heartedness of Hewitt and of Wilson, the powerful force at 
Meerut did absolutely nothing to support him; and that his 
lieutenants did not all display the strong self-reliance which 
enabled Spankie and Dundas Kobertson to maintain their hold 
•upon a large and turbulent district. But, on the other hand, 
there were some high officials at that time who, though they 
were no better served than ^polvin, yet, far from allowing them- 
selves to be disheartened by the failure of erring subordinates, 
only laboured the more earnestly to inspire them with their own 
high courage *4ind vigorous resolve, and made up for their want 
of material resoureq^s by acting as though they possessed them. 
It is impossible indeed to affirm that the most resolute and clear- 
sighted of Indian statesmen could, if he had been placed in 
Colvin’s position, have preserved entire tranquillity ovct the 
Norlh.-Wea.':ern Provinces: but»^it may confidently be affirmed 
that to Colvin’s feebleness and political blindness was due the 
unprecedented anarchy which actually prevailed. The truth 
was ^hat from the outset his biu’dcn had been too heavy 
for him, and that, while he ha^J grown weakci', ifi* had grown 
heavier. Day after day messages ])oured in upon him, tell- 
ing how officers of .high rank had been hurited out of their 
stations, and had fled into jui&gles, to save themselves from 
being murdered by men from whom they had been accustomed 
to receive the most 'servile obeisanco; how ladies ‘•and little 
children had been put to a cruel death, or had escaped only to 
endure sufferings worse than death.^ He could not conceal from 
himself that all over the country the fabric of his Govemment 
was falling to pieces; and ho ^bitterly complained that the 
result of years of conscientious labour had been undone within 
a few weeks by the very people for whose benefit it had been 
undergone. But to a man^of his kindly nature it was more 
bitter still to know that his countrymefe were crying out for 
help, and that he could not help them. Yet, though he ac- 
knowledged that the misery which their sufferings caused him 
and the load of his responsibility were greater than he could 
bear, he continued resolutely to watch every detail of public 
' Sec Robertson, pp, 181-2. 
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business. He would have served his country better by sparing 
himself this labour, and baviiig room in his mind for larger 
views of state policy, miile Agra itself was now almost the 
only stronghold not submerged by the flood of insurrection, he 
continued, with unfortunate ciedulity, to entrust a share 
in its defence to the native police. It was# pointed out to 
him in vain that these pretended guards were in league 
with all the rebels in the district. Drummond believfeU in 
their fidelity ; and he had given himself up to Ds-ummond's 
guidance.^ 

Towards the end of June, howevt3r, he liciird a report which 
would have startled the most apathetic of rulers 
into vigorous action. It was said that the miiti- wwiTu 
ncers from liajputana, invited by the native polic(3* 
were in full march upon Agra. ^Tlie miicineers 
from Jlnlnsi were in the neighbourhood of Etdwah, and 
might come to their aid. Hitherto Colvin had refused to 
listen to the most urgent entreaties for the romoval of the 
women and children into tho*fort; although the hfrt had, for 
at least a fortnight, been ready for their reception,- and their 
removal would have released the adult males for the work of 
defence. Now, of course, he could refuse no longer. Yefe even 
nov/^ he forblide anyone to take Into the fort more than a few 
im'aspensable articles of personal use, thus exposing much valu- 
able property to the risk of being plundered and destroyed by 
the mutineers.^ • 

Meanwhile it was necessary to consider what measures ought 
to be takefl to rejDcl the expected onslaught. Be- 
sides the European troops, there were available for 
defence a contingent furnished by the Kdjput Raja 
of Kotah and a small force jaised by a native official named 
Saifulla Khan. It was decided on the 2nd of July to post the 
Kotah Contingent for the protection of the cantonments, and 
to send out baiiulla Khan^s levies, a a corps of obsei-vation, 
to the western subui^ of Shahr ai i’he day after these 

^ Thornhill, pp. 179-81, 183 ; Raikes, pp, 52-3, 56 ; Gazetteer of th^ N,\V.P, 
vol. vii. p. 649. See App. C. 

® As nearly ready, to speak with strict accuracy, as it was when tliey were 
actually admitted. The native Christians, it should be noted, wore refused 
admission till the 4th of July. See Reade, pp. 47, 49, and Nineteenth Century ^ 
April 1897, p. 562. 

3 Raikes, pp. 52-4 ; Reade, p. 49. 
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arrangements had been ^made, Colvin’s health broke down 
so completely that he was obliged in make over the Govern- 
ment to a provisional council. Thl* members were Brigadier 
Polwhele, the military chief, Eeade and Major Macleod. 
Next day the council ordered a pontoon bridge over the 
Jumna, by whicli mutineers from the DoJib might have entered 
the town, to be disconnected. On another question, how- 
ever^a difficulty arose. The loyalty of the Kotah Contingent 
was suspcfted. The mutineers from RAjputana had halted 
at Fatehpur Sikri, about twenty miles from Agra. Polwhele had 
resolved, in the event of tlifir approaching the station, to march 
out and oppose them. He agreed to allow the horse and foot 
of the Kotah t^ontingent to accompany the British force ; and 
with this object they were ordered to take u[) a position on the 
road leading to Fatehpur SiHri. Separated from their artillery, 
they fancied that the British intended to destroy them, and 
hastened to join the mutineers, who had moved nearer in. Thus 
reinforced, iinl encouraged by promises from the police, the 
mutineers advanced to a village called Sacheta, situated not more 
than five miles from the cantonments. Further they would not 
go ; for they doul)tcd whether there was much treasure to be 
got at Agi*a, and were not really inclined to risk an attack upon 
the British troops. The same* night Saifulla Klftin repoi ted 
that his men were not to be trusted. He was therefore ordered 
to withdraw them out of harm’s way to the neighbouring village 
of Kerauli. BeforS sunrise on the following morn- 
ing Colonel Fraser and ether senior officers called 
upon Polwhele, and begged him to bring matters to H crisis by 
marching out, and attacking the rebel army. Polwhele decidedly 
refused. His duty was simply to defend Agra. His cavalry 
were so few that even if he were^to gain a victory, he would be 
unable to follow it up. He had less than a thousand men all 
told, many of whom were volunteers ; and the European regi- 
met;t, which numbered little more than six hutidred, was 
composed of young soldien's, who ha^l never seen a shot 
fired in anger. The mutineers outnumbered his force by 
five to one; and a large proportion of them were seasoned 
troops, who had fought at Sobrdou and at Mooltan. He 
believed that if they were left to their own devices, they 
would go on to Delhi without attacking Agra; and he was 
determined not to leave Agra at the mercy of the police, the 
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budmashes and the five thousand criminals who were lodged 
in the gaol. At seven o’dock a young ensign galloped into 
Agra in great excitement aid announced that he had seen the 
mutineers moving into Shahganj. The report rapidly spread. 
Presently a score of officers, civil and military, went to Polwhele, 
and vehemently urged him to go out and fight- lie took no 
steps to test the truth of the report. Two courses, it seemed, 
lay open to him. He might, in the spirit of his declared ih Men- 
tion, keep his troops ready to repel the mutineers, ii\.casc they 
should venture to brave the heavy guns of tlie fort ; or he might 
march out and attack them, on the bare chance of success, and 
with the certainty that the convicts and budmashes would take 
advantage of his a])sence to rise. For a time he clung to his 
resolve ; and the more experienced of his officers tried hard to 
keep him firm : but the clamour *of the forward party pre- 
vailed. He allowed his judgement to be overborne, and issued 
orders for an immediate advance.^ 

Early in the afternoon the little ariAy cpiittcd, the parade- 
ground. Near Shahganj PolwhCle halted and fcumd ^ohat, after 
all, it was not occupied. The youthful ensign had deceived 
himself. What ho saw was only an advanced piquet, which was 
now falling back, to warn the main body. As it seemed evident 
that the mutfnoers had, after all, •no intention of attacking Agra, 
the Brigadier wished to return. But Captaiji D’Oyly, who com- 
manded his artillery, assured him that he could drive the 
mutineers from their position. • The army again advanced. 
After a march of about half-a-milo it came in siglit 
of the eneiAy, who were posted in and behind the 
village of Sacheta, their guns, which had been 
placed in front and on either flardc, being protected by rising 
ground and clumps of trees. Presently their left battery 
opened fire. Polwhele, who had already formed up his line, 
ordered the infantry to lie down, and directed the ai*tillery, which 
was divided into two half-batteries, placed, like that of the enemy, 
on cither flank, to reply to the chajjenge. The officers fought 
their guns like heroes? but the mutineers, sheltered as they 
were by natural breastworks, were too strong for them. 
While the British infantry were suffering from the fire of rifle- 

^ March PhiUipps’a report* {Annah of the Indian Rehellion, ])p. 761-2) ; 
Thornhill, pp. 177-90 ; Reado, pp. 19-20, 52; printed (but unpublished) 
papers by Col. de Kantzow. See App. D. 
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men perched in the trees and on the tops of houses, the eriemy^s 
gunners were leisurely finding the r^nge. A tumbril was blown 
up ; and one of the guns on the left was dismounted. The officers, 
finding that their ammunition was running short, implored Pol- 
whele to order a general advance. There were the infantry, 
chafing under their enforced inaction, eager to be allowed to rise 
and hurl themselves upon the rebels. But Polwhele saw that the 
artillery had not yet done its work ; and he shrank from diminish- 
ing the s(vinty numbers of the defenders of Agra. The mutineers 
held a strong position ; and if the infantry failed to dislodge 
them, his retreat might bcncut off, and then Agra would be lost. 
Ho continued to bombard the village until a second tumbril ex- 


ploded. The brigade might now have fallen back upon ►Shahganj, 
and waited for fresh ammunition: but, as there was nothing 
to be gained by prolonging the battle, the wiser course would 
have been to retreat, Polwhele adojitcd neither alternative. 
Though his artillery ammunition was completely exhausted, 
though the ouemy’s cavalry had actually charged the left half- 
battory, he sent his infantry, in‘\wo small columns, to the attack. 
It was too late, — or too soon. The infantry did indeed penetrate 
the front part of the village : but the enemy still swarmed 
beyond a lane which bisected it, and behind the wall of a planta- 
tion on its right ; the Britisl^ soldiers, after a fierce struggle, 
were seen streaming back ; and Polwhele, perceiving that the 
contest was hopeless, reluctantly gave the order to retreat. The 
retreat was conducted with svich coolness and skill that the 


enemy believed that he was only returning to procure fresh 
ammunition and renew the combat. Ttieir infantry irfdeed, which 
had suffered heavily from the fire of his guns, did not attempt to 
pursue.^ 


Meanwhile the women in the fort had been anxiously wait- 
ing for the issue of the battle U})on which they 
foK'^KUo^^ believed their safety to depend. The distress of 
those whose husbands were in action was terrible. 
F or three long, hours they listened to the roar of 


^ Ti'tneSf Sept. 2, 18.57, p. 5, col. 6 ; Sept. 1, p. 8, col. 5 ; Colonel White's 
Indian Rewiniscences, pp. 117*21 ; Thornhill, pp. 191-4 ; .account of Mr. March 
Phillipps, who fought in the volunteer cavalry (printed in Keene’s Handbook to 
Agra^ 1874, pp. 57-9) ; printed papers by and personal information from Col. de 
Kantzow. See App. D. ^ 

One company of the mutineers was armed with Enfield rifles ; while the 
British had only muskets. 
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the contending artillery. At last some of them, unable to bear 
the strain of suspense any longer, hurried to the flag-staff on the 
Delhi gate, from which thJy knew that they would be able to 
discern the movements of the two armies. Then their suspense 
was terminated indeed, but by despair ; for they could plainly 
see their countrymen retreating, hotly pursued ,by the enemy’s 
cavalry. Presently a mob of soldiers, covered with dust and 
dripping with blood, came rushing into the fort, clamouring for 
drink. Now that they know the worst, the women fo/got their 
own sorrows. Some of them went about ministering to the 
needs of the thirsty soldiers. Othe^^s watched over the bed- 
sides of the wounded and the dying. And among the objects of 
their tender devotion was one whose dying moirients Florenge 
Nightingale herself might have been proud to soothe, — Captain 
D’Oyly of the Artillery, whose ‘^last spoken words were, 
“Put a stone over my grave, and say that I died fighting my 
guns,” ^ 

All this time the budmashes of Agra, joined by, the convicts, 
who had escaped from prison, aiftl by those of the policS who had 
not dispersed, were burning the houses in cantonments, destroying 
the property which Colvin’s fatuity luul left in their way, and 
murdering every Christian who still lingered in the city. Cluster- 
ing on a larg« plateau within th« fort, the refugees were forced 
to listen to the hellish din, and looked on helplessly at the swift 
ruin that was overtaking their houses, from which the flames, 
leaping upward, shod their glow«> over the maze of streets, over 
the broad expanse of the river, and upon the snowy wonder of 
the T4j. No precaution was taken to repel an attack : there 
was no order and no head : loose horses were galloping about 
and fighting : wounded gun-bullocks were lying on the ground ; 
and drunken soldiers bivouacking in the rain. For two days 
after the first outburst in the town had subsided, disorder went 
on unchecked ] for the English were too dispirited by their 
late disaster to march out and reassert their authority. On 
the 8th of July, however, Drummond, having heard from 
a friendly native thall there was no serious opposition to 
be expected, sallied forth with a small escort, and paraded the 
streets. The rabble instantly dispersed. Thenceforward, 
although anarchy was rampant in the district, Agra itself was 
at peace. ^ 


^ Coopland, pp. 181-2 ; Raikes, p. 62. 
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Tho fort, within which nearly six thousand human beings 
Life ill tho fort ^ gathered together, looking forward to a 
‘ captivity of indefinite Oration, was a huge, massive 
erection of red sandstone, commanding the town and the river. 
Inside its walls were grouped a vast collection of edifices — ^plain 
Government bpildings, lofty marble halls, graceful mosques, 
pavilions, towers, kiosks, and splendid palaces. Within these 
the«>3aptivc people had now to find what accommodation they 
could. Ip the corridor running round tlie noble palace of Akbar 
ladies might have been seen busily trying to impart a look of 
comfort to the little inipro\;i.sod huts which had been assigned as 
their temporary homes. Among the fugitives were to bo found 
representatives*^ of many dillcrent races, creeds, and professions, 
— soldiers, civilians, English ladies and their children, Eurasians, 
native servants, mtmks, units, and even rope-dancers and circus- 
riders belonging to a travelling French company. At first there 
was necessarily confusion among such a motley assemblage, 
huddled together in thb narrowest quarters. Signs of defective 
prcpava,tidsi were cveiy where •manifest. Heaps of filth lay 
putrefying in the sun, and emitted sickening smells. But order 
was soon established by the exertions of those in command. 
Dirt ^nd confusion gave way to cleanliness and arrangement. 
Every room, hut, shed, and ccR w^as carefully numbered. Nor 
were regular official duties suspended. The chief power was 
practically in the kamls of the military authorities, of whom 
Colonel Cotton was soon appointed the head. Under their 
vigorous rule measures were promjiily tiikcii for tlie victual- 
ling of the g.irrison and the strengthening of the fcft’t ; and all 
gradually resigned themselves to make the best of their new 
life.^ 

In that life there was more of dull monotony than of tragic 
interest. The civil and military officers indeed were occupied 
from morning till night with their respective duties ; and many 
of tho ladies forgot the weariness of captivity in ministering to 
tho* wounded, or teaching young; but some of the inmates 
found the time bang heavy upon their lands. No one indeed 
was exposed to any risk of starvation : no one was obliged to 
crouch within doors for fear of being struck down by shot or 

^ J^arl. Paj^erSj vol. xHv. (18.^»7-r>8), Part 1, 190 ; Thomhill, pp. 193-4, 

198, 207 ; C. 0. Seymour’s Hmo I v:on ilw MaUny Medtd, p. 99 ; Ooopland, 
p. 183 ; Ji!7iclosures to Secret Letters /rum 24 Sopt. 1857, p. 680. 
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shell ; there were no worse hardships to be endured than those 
which were inseparable f^m the conditions of over-crowding 
and want of ventilation, feut, as time passed, and the hoped- 
for news of the fall of Delhi never came, the inmates of the fort 
became seriously anxious for their own safety. Indeed, though 
there were many true heroes among them, they were afterwards 
taunted by some of their countrymen with having dispkyed a 
very unhcroic spii’it. It is true that they more than onci^^had 
good reason to believe that they were in imminent danger of 
being attacked by overwhelming numbei's : but still there was 
something ludicrous in the idea of s(jjne hundreds of able-bodied 
men subjecting themselves to all the inconveniences and suffer- 
ing all the terrors of a besieged garrison, while idiey were never 
really besieged at all. It seems at last to have dawned upon 
them that it was discreditable to remain shut^up in a fort instead 
of lioldly marching out, and trying to re-establish their authority 
in the surrounding country ; for,- towards the end of August, a 
small force was actually despatched to A*ligarh, defeated tliere a 
band of rebels whose chief had*sct up a government his own, 
and thus did something to weaken the general belief that British 
authority had collapsed.^ 

That the garrison were in hict spared the miseries of a siege 
was due Uh the exertions of . Maepherson, who, ^^orrosplaiMice 
during the whole pei'iod of his captivity, corre- ofMaephprson 
sponded unceasingly with Sindhia and Dinl^ar Kao.^ 

If he had not thus inspired thejn with his counsel, and cheered 
them by his support, they could never have succeeded, as they 
did, in cariying out his instructions. Thoifgh the reverses which 
the English everywhere suffered in July and August seemed to 
warn Sindhia to desert a hopeless cause while there was yet 
time, his confidence in Maepherson was such that he submitted 
for four months to the insults, kiid resisted the entreaties of his 
troops, and, in timns, defying, flattering, deceiving, and sowing 
dissensions among them, b/ifhcd their evil purposes, and kept 
them inactive at Gwalior, at the vjry crisis at which their help 
might have turned thi scale in favour of the rebels. With all 
his loyal intentions, he would never have been able to do this if 

1 Par/. Papers, voll xhv., Part 3, pp. 157-9 ; Coopland, pp. 159, 162-6, 
170-6,184-213. • 

^ Colonel do Kantzow thinks that it was also due to the fact that in July, 
after the battle of Sacheta, the Chambal was in full flood. 
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it had not been for the marvellous influence -which, even from a 
distsSfice, Macpherson exercised over him.^ 

In other disti’icts besides Aligarh tiie civil officers were trying 
manfully to re-establish their authority. It was of 
dSp!^ course impossible for them to achieve anything like 
comjDlete success while the natives could point to 
the glaring failure of the English to reconquer Delhi. Still, 
somer^hing was done. The credit of striking the first effective 
blow for the restoration of British prestige and of orderly rule 
belonged to the magistrate and collector of Meerut, Robert 
Dunlop. This officer was qpjoying a well-earned holiday in the 
Himalayas, when ho heard of the massacres at 
M(]^3rut and Delhi. Instantly ho rode down to 
Simla, and thence drove on to Delhi. Thence again, in obedience 
to the orders of his ^,Commisb'oner, ITervey Greathcd, ho rode to 
Meerut. The authorities at that station were, as has been 
pointed out already, absolutely helpless. Since the outbreak 
not a rupee of revenue had l)een collected. Dunlop, however, 
soon shoWv d what one resolute and clear-headed man could do 
to repair and start again the machinery of Government Ho 
appealed to all loyal men to enlist as mounted volunteers for the 
restoration of order in the districts. Unemployed officei’s, high 
civilians, merchants, clerks, and Sikhs eagerly gave in their 
names ; Major Williams, the superintendent of police, was 
appointed commandant ; and so zealously did the adjutant pro- 
ceed with the work of drilling, mounting, and arming the volun- 
teers, that in three days one troop was ready for service. From 
the dust-coloured uniform which it adopted, the corps received 
the name of Khdki Risdla. All the men who composed it could 
ride : many of them were good shots and practised swordsmen ; 
and the Europeans at least were aflame with a fierce indignation 
against the ruffians who had outraged and massacred their kins- 
folk, that would more than make up for the paucity of their 
numbers. On the first expedition which the corps undertook, 
accompanied by two guns and a few dragoons, it burned three 
villages, which had been occupied by Gljars, killed several of 
these rebels, and took forty prisoners, of whom thirty-four were 
promptly hanged. The very next day the collection of the 

^ Macpherson, pp. 320-3 ; Sindhia’s chief ihdkurs and zamindArs were 
wrought upon by Dinkar R4o to support him . — Enclosures to Secret Letters from 
India^ 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 774. 
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revenue began. But Dunlop and his comrades did not on that 
account relax their exerti^s. Supported, as occasion required, 
by any guns they coujd |)rocurc, and a few policemen, native 
Christians, armed musicians, dragoons, and riflemen, they swept 
over the dfetricts ; encouraged the friendly portion of the popula- 
tion ; rescued terror - stricken baniyas ; buyied 
numerous villages ; destroyed hundreds of Gujars 3 
slew two formidable chiefs, who, not content with plundering, 
had actually raised the standard of insurrection ; and by these 
measures taught the astonished natives that there was still some 
vitality left in the British Govern in eiltd 

All this time the Lieutenant-Governor had to live in the 
bitter consciousness that he could achieve nothfng 
worthy of the high place which he filled. Besides 
all his other ti ials, he was called fipon to 43 ndurc 
cold looks, and to read savagely insulting letters from many 
who ought to have supported him.‘^ Gjadually his health be- 
came more and more feeble : but, though the (locators told Liin 
that his life would be sacrificed If he did not rest, he ccfhtinued to 
serve his country to the best of his ability. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember he died. Only a few days before, conscious that his days 
were numbered, he had quoted to his secretary the 2 )athetic words, 

“N?c milii jam patriam anfiquam spes ulla videndi.” ® 

He was not one of the world’s heroes. Yet the most brilliant 
achievements recorded in the history of the Indian Mutiny do 
not awaken a truer interest than the heroic failure of this man, 
who continued, faithful to the end, to face a# responsibility which, 
as he knew all along, was too great for him. And, so long as 
England continues to honour a man who tries to do his duty, 
there will be some who will cherish the remembrance of his dying 
words : — “ I have not shrunk <rom bearing the burden wdiich 
God has called upon me to sustain ; I hii\'c striven to have 
always a conscience void of offence towards God and 

* Enclosures to Secret Letters from Indian 24 Sept. 1857, p. 435; IMTijor 
Williamses Narrative, pp. 11-^2, 14 ; Dunlop* 

“ Not long before liis deatli, he received from Calcutta a despatch, eoniaiiung 
a reprimand for delay in sending in the adiuinistration report of the preceding 
year, and an elaborate form, to be filled up and returne<l, regarding the un- 
answered letters for the past six months. “What maimer of men,” remarked 
Thornhill's hrother, “must the^ be in Calcutta, who, at a time like tliis, when 
they ought to be straining every nerve to save the Empire, ire thinlang only of 
unanswered letters ? ’’—Thornhill, pp. 272-3. 

^ Virg. JSn., ii. 137. * Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 415-6. 


CHAPTER V 

( 

canning’s POLICY: EVENTS AT CALCUTTA 

t 

It is now n&'e»sary to relate the events that had taken place, 
during the past few months, at the seat of the 
Supreme Government. 

For some days after the seizure of Delhi, Canning allowed 
himself to buoyed iip by delusive hopes. Men whose infor- 
mation aAd authority he was hot strong enough to disregard, 
kept assuring him that tho worst would soon be over. On the 
IGth of May Colvin telegraphed, “The worst of the storm is 
past, ^and the aspect of affairs is fast brightening ; and on the 
20th he telegraphed again, quoting the words of Commissioner 
Greathed, “ A very few days will now see an end of this daring 
mutiny.” ^ But Canning ought not to have allowed these com- 
fortable anticipations to put him off his guard. It was high 
time for him to arise, and show that he was indeed 
to i«virrsC^the Governor-General of India Though, however, he 
example of personal courage and manly 
calmness when some of the English residents of 
Calcutta were unmanned by the direful news from the North- 
West, ho yet left on the minds of those who were most anxious 
to believe in him, the impression that he was not equal to the 
occasion. In the face of new announcements of mutiny and 
murder, he would not believe that the whole army was infected 
with the spirit of disaffection, or at leAst ready to be swayed 
into mutiny against its inmost convictions. He did indeed hurry 
up the reinforcements, as they arrived in Calcutta, towards the 
North-West, and passed an Act on ^he 6th of June, giving 

^ Pavl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 228, 345. On the 25th Canning himself 
recorded a similar opinion, p. 19. 
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extraordinary powers to civil and military officers fo^: the 
summary trial and punishment of all disturbers of the peace : 
but he took no steps to provide for the safety of Bengal itself, 
or even of the capital. Not only the English, but the Christians 
of every class and nation at Calcutta saw the danger. In the 
third and fourth weeks of May the Trades* ^Association, the 
Masonic Fraternity, the Armenians, and the French residents, 
vying with each other in the loyalty of their addresses, diFered 
their services for the protection of the city. The Gjovernment, 
however, refused their offers. Cecil Beadon, the Home Secretary, 
replying on the 25th of May to the ftffer of the French residents, 
wrote in a tone of confidence which even the recent telegrams of 
Colvin ought not to have encouraged. ‘‘Everything,*’ he said, 
“is quiet within six hundred miles of the capital. The mischief 
caused by a passing and groundfess panie has already been 
arrested.” - This letter was very bitterly criticised by many of 
the loyal inhabitants of the city. They asserted j.pjects the 
that, if Canning had availed himself of flie services ofler« ot thn 
of the volunteers, an entire Regiment could havx 
been set free to act against mutineers ; and that, if to ^>3- 
he haq promptly disbanded the native regiments at namickporo 
still remaining at Barrackpore and those at Dinaporc, 
the Europejfns who were detained for the unproductive duty of 
watching over these disaffected troops could have been spared to 
march for the relief of Cawnpore, But C^anning did not believe 
that the volunteers would be efficient soldiers. In this belief, 
as was afterwards proved, he was wrong. ^ Again, he would not 
disarm thoffiative regiments at Barrackpore and Dinapore, b(*cause 
he feared that such a measure would exasperate the sepoys at 
other stations where there wore no white soldiers to protect the 
Christians fi'om their vengeance ; and also because ho trusted 
the professions of loyalty which several of the regiments in 
question were ciireful to make. The former of these reasons 
was plausible, but it was not sound. Canning 
afterwards found himself obliged t» consent to the ’ 

disarming of the BarAickpore sepoys ; and none of the evils 
which he had dreaded followed the measure. On the other 
hand, the fact that the sepoys at Dinapore were allowed to 
retain their arms did qptually produce evils, the magnitude of 

^ Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 408-9. 438-40. 

76. pp. 20-3. 
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which it would be difficult to exaggerate. In his willingness to 
trust the sepoys^ professions of loyalt^V Canning was not alone. 
The commandants of sepoy regiments, almost without exception, 
believed in the fidelity of their men. As they had lived with 
them for years, interested themselves in their pursuits, received 
many tokens of « their gratitude, and in some cases the most 
touching proofs of disinterested fidelity, shared with them the 
hardships of many campaigns, led them to many victories, and 
sustained their drooping spirits under defeat, it was not strange 
that only a few officers of rare insight should have discerned 
the premonitory symptoms of a mutinous spirit. But that 
experienced colonels, who heard by every post that regiments 
around them had risen against their officers, and sometimes 
addcid murder to mutiny, should have obstinately clung to the 
delusion that their •own paAicular corps would remain faithful, 
and often only surrendered their faith when the bullets of their 
babaloguo^ had lodged in their breasts, is one of the most 
extraoi’dinaryifjhcnomcna in the history of the Indian Mutiny. 
If there is^one more extraordinary, it is that Canning, who was 
unbiassed l)y the associations which had led the ofiicers to repose 
confidence in their men, should yet have shared that confidence. 
Whiles those who condemned him for refusing to disarm the 
sepoys, and rejecting the offers of the volunteers, took no account 
of the considerations which influenced him, his advocates, on the 
other hand, did not sec that the necessity of allowing for those 
considerations proA^cd that at best ho erred in company with 
some respectable statesmen. A well-known historian, who 
defended his rejection of the offers of the volunteers by the 
argument that, in the hour of danger, nine out of ten of them 
would have stayed at home to protect their families and posses- 
sions, instead of joining their co^mpanies, was forced to admit 
that when, later on, it became necessary to accejit their offer, 
they rendered excellent service to the Stiito.- The same 
histprian, complaining of the unfairness of condemning Canning’s 
early policy after the event had proved it wrong, forgot that 
there were other statesmen in India who,^drom the first, adopted 
a policy which, as they foresaAv Avoiild be the case, the event 
proved right. Canning argued that it was unnecessary to disarm 

^ Children — a term of endearment often used loy commanding officers towards 
their sepoys. 

2 Kayo, vol. ii. p. 125, vol. iii. pp. 12, 42. 
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his regiments, because they had professed themselves loyal. 
John Lawrence argued ^ that it was necessary to disarm 
his regiments because no sepoy’s profession of loyalty could be 
trusted. If it was unfair to blame Canning after the event had 
proved him wrong, it was unfair to praise Lawrence after the 
event had proved him right. Canning had no^ yet gi'asped the 
great truth that a handful of Englishmen could only hold millions 
of disaffected Asiatics in check by boldly taking the initiative 
against them, and trusting that they would be too^errified to 
perceive the absence of a material force sufficient to support 
the uncompromising assertion of mithority. Many reasonable 
excuses have been made for his failure : but history refuses him 
the title of a great statesman, because others, *who had fewer 
resources than he, needed no excuses. * 

It was from no lack of synqikthy witji the Christians at 
unprotected stations that he did not send them more succours. 
He spoke from the depths of his heart when he lamented his 
inability to help them. Kightly believing that Jiis duty to the 
empire was more urgent than •his duty to suffering individuals, 
he sent all the troops whom he believed that he could spare to 
the rescue of the posts the preservation of which was, in a 
X)olitical and military sense, most im])orUint. If, howeyer, he 
had coiisentJbd in time to the cmrolmcnt of the Calcutta volun- 
teers and the disarming of the sepoys at Barrackpore and 
Dinapore, he would not have had to resist the promptings of 
compassion : we might neve** have heard of the well of 

Cawnx)ore.^ 

• 

^ I am aware that the Governor-General in Council wrote. “If all the garrison 
of Fort William could have been spared, theie were no means of sending one more 
man to Cawiipore in time for its relief.” — Pajh-rs, vol. xliii. (1857-58), p. 
98, But he himself supplied the meaiKs of <lis])roving this assertion. On May ‘21 
lie telegi-aphed to Henry Lawrence, ii'The bulloek-train ean take 100 men a day 
at the rate of 30 miles a day.”- -/A. vol xxx. (1857), p. 3.53. The distance from 
Calcutta to Cawnporc is 639 miles. The capitulation of the C/awnpore garrison 
did not take place till June 26. It is clear then that, if the means of transport 
were forthcoming along the whole line of road, there was ample time t# send 
troops to their relief. But, it may be ur^d, after the mutiny at Allahabad on 
June 6, it was impossible ftr some days to collect cattle for the journey of more 
than 120 miles from that station to Cawiipore. This objection is jilausiblc ; but 
it may easily be answered. To say notbiiig of the fact that the mutiny of June 6 
was due to Canning’s want of foresight in not garrisoning Allahabad with 
European troops, as Outram advised him to do, he ought to have sent the 84th 
up country on the 6th of May instead of on the 20tli. Had ho done so, the 
mutiny at Allahabad, if it had occurred at all, would not liave interfered with the 
passage of the troops. This accumulation of proofs will probably be considered 
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June 1. 


Tlie citizens of Calcutta were not the only friends whose 
TT , ^ X offers of assistance he sot at nou‘ 2 ;ht. The kin£?doTn 

and loose with of Nepill was at that time virtually ruled by the 
Jang Bahaciui. Jang Bahddur, a very unscrupulous but very 

sagacious minister, who had visited England eight years before, 
and had carried^ ^ back with him to India a finii faith in the 
resources of the British power. Though, however, from the 
moment when the mutiny broke out, he never doubted that the 
English wcmld, in tlie end, re-establish their supremacy, he was 
far too clear-sighted to be deceived by the momentary lull in the 
middle of !May which deluded the Governor-General. Ho there- 
fore made an offer to Major Eamsay, the Kesident 
at j\hdtmandu, to lend a body of Gurkhas to the 
British Govcinmcnt. Itamsay took a few days to think over 
the proposjil. It hi\d come to his knowledge that the Governor- 
General had authorised Henry Lawrence to avail himself of the 
aid of a Gurkha force, in case it should be offered to him. 
June 5 Accordingly/ he decided to take upon himself the 
j'lntM) " responsibility of accepting the offer, and wrote to 
Lawrence and General Lloyd, the commander of 
the Dinapore Division, informing them that he was prepared to 
send detachments to their aid. On the 15th of June the first 
detachment, a thousand sti’ong, marched from Kluitmjundu. Only 
two days later, however, the Kesident received an 
express from the Foreign Secretary, George Edmon- 
stone, ordering him to recall the Gurkhas, if they had not passed 
the frontier. Kamsay obeyed. In rccrossing the pestilential 
belt of jungle which stretched along the base of their JiilLs, they 
suffered grievously from sickness : but the vacillation of Canning 
condemned them to undergo the same trial again ; for hardly 
had they reached Khatmdndu when he ordered the Kesident to 
ask Jang Bahadur for three thousand men to be 
sent to the aid of Lawrence. It is true that the 


Juno 17 


June 23. 


sufficient. Blit there is another. , On May 26 Henry Lawrence nrgeil by 
telegraph that ekkas (or native pony-carts) shouhl be^jollccted for the more rapid 
transport of the troops. Jh. p. 360. Tliis suggestion was not accc])tcd, apparently 
because ekkas were not thought suitable for Europeans. Jh. p. 358. But John 
Nicholson used them with the best results. [Sir Hugh Wheeler stated on June 18 
that a reinforcement of 200 men would suffice to raise the siege (Gubbins's 
Mutinies in Oudhj p. 443), and his opinion was confirmeil by trustworthy native 
testimony. See Nanakchand’s Diary ^ p. xid., and Annals of the Indian RehdUon^ 
pp. 678-9.] 
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accounts of these transactions published by Canning’s opponents^ 
were grossly distorted. But the story, told, as it has been here, 
in strict accordance with the facts, carries with it a fresh proof 
of his deficiency in statesmanship.*^ 

Bike Jang Bahadur, thS loyal citizens of Calcutta had the 
grim satisfaction of being solicited to renew the offers of the 
offers of help which, when they were first made, volunteers 
had been contemptuously rejected. From the time 
when Secretary Beadon returned his memorable r^ly to the 
address of the French residents, the English newspapers per- 
sistently urged Canning to retract hjs refusal of the offers of the 
volunteers. But he remained immoveable until John Grant, 
pointing out, with unofficial directness of language, the dangers 
to w'hich the capital was exposed from the Mahomedan popula- 
tion, the budmashes, the armed refiners of the King of Oudh, 
the disaffected native regiments within its precincts or at neigh- 
bouring stfitions, the weakness of the loyal troops, and the un- 
trustwortliincss of the native police, and«declaring his conviction 
that the effects of even a stree4-riot at the capitaf wf»uld be felt 
not only throughout Bengal, but to the very extremities of India, 
at length overcame his objections.*^ Accordinglj^, while he pro- 
tested that his opinion as to the worthlessness of the volujiteers 
was unshakjin, he consented to ^auction their enrol- ^ 
ment. If they had been hurt by his rejection of their 
original offer, many of them rose above the, littleness of resenting 
his want of confidence by want ^f loyalty. Sacrificing all private 
considerations to the good of the State, heedless of scorching 
suns and •drenching rains, they voluntafily submitted to the 
labour of drill and discipline, and formed themselves under the 
able guidance of Orfeur Cavonagh, the Town-Major, into a power- 
ful brigade; and, as they ultimately earned the hearty com- 
mendation of Sir Colin CamTpbell, they could afford to forgive 
the scepticism of Canning. 

Though it had been given with an ill grace, the Governor- 
GeneraTs consent to the formation^ of the volunteer corps iftight 
have established a m(^'*e cordial feeling between himself and the 
European residents of Calcutta if ho had not, on the very next 

^ c.tj. Meail, who was, in 1857, C(ULor*of llio Friend qf India. 

^ Life of /SVV II. Laiorcnce^ p. 575 ; Evdos^iircs to Secret Letters from India^ 
Jnly 4, 1857, pp. 5, 15, 17, «9, 33 ; 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 704, 706-8 ; Mead, pp. 
6-7 ; Sir W. llunter’s Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson^ pp. 255-6. 

» Kayo, vol. iii. p. 10, note. 
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day, passed another measure which was sure to provoke a fresh 
outburst of ill-will against him. He had for some 
time observed with uneasiness a growing inclination 
on the part of the native journals to advocate the 
cause of the mutineers. The English journalists were giving 
him even more uneasiness in another way. From the very outset 
of the Mutiny fhey had, with a keener discernment than the * 
Govejjnmeuti advocated a policj’^ of vigorous repression : but they 
had fallen^ into the habit of publishing unguarded statements 
which, it was feared, might give a perilous advantage to the 
disaffected ; and, though tho^v had at first striven to give Canning 
credit for the power of dealing witli the crisis, they liad through- 
out uncomjjromlsingly denounced his advisers, to whose influence 
they ascri])ed' the feebleness of his poliey.^ It was natural that 
members of CounciJ shoiihKresent this treatment. They had 
not learned, like English statesmen at home, to boar the most 
stinging invectives with e(|uanimity : tliey had often before 
smarted under the blov/s of the Press ; and perhaps they now 
saw in thef.'ecklcssness of its coniments on the political situation 
a pretext for silencing its attacks upon themselves. They found 
Canning ready to listen to their arguments, although, only a few 
days before, he had refused to put the native editors undei* re- 
straint, on the plea that the remedy would be wo»se than the 
disease. On the 13th of tfune he went down to the Council 
Chamber, and there, in a sitting of forty minutes.'^ proposed and 
carried an Act requiring every printer to obtain a license from 
Government, and empowering the executive to suppress any 
publiciition, without w*arning, whenever it might see fiv.^ Never, 
since the days when Prynne had his nose slit and his cars cut 
off for publishing the Histriomastix, had any act of an English 
statesman been received with a greater burst of indignation than 
that which greeted the announcement of this measure. Con- 
temporary writers did indeed exaggerate the extent of the feel- 
ing, for the general opinion of the lawyers of Calcutta supported 
- the Governor-General: but it^ depth was revealed unmistakeably 
by the furious invectives which journalist® and pamphleteers of 
every profession heaped upon the Act. What specially exasper- 

* 

^ Frknd of India, May 21, 28, Juno -j, 1857, pjj. 482, 506, 531 ; Calcutta 
Englishviany Feb. 21, April 1, May 16, 18, lo, 25,Muiie 5. 
lied Pamphlet, p. 103. 

“ Paa-L Papers, vol. xxix. (1857), pp. 164-5. 
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atccl them was that they, the representatives of the free and 
enlightened Press of England, should be put on a level with 
treasonable native scribblers. They refused to believe that the 
Government was sincere in ^ its denunciations of the mischief 
which their recklessness had produced. They did not hesitate 
to say that Canning and his advisers, conscious that they had 
* committed great errors of policy, were resolved to prevent 
information of those errors from being transmitted to ^Eng- 
land. ^ # 

The Gagging Act, as this measure was petulantly called, may 
be criticised from two points of view. As a matter of policy, 
the worst that can be said of it is that it was unnecessary. It 
is true that Henry Lawrence, who knew the natives well, told 
Canning that the disloyal native press was less dangerous than 
the loyal but headstrong English joifi“nalists :• but it is not likely 
that, if the latter had been left unfettered, their leading articles 
and sensational paragra]jhs would have seriously increased such 
disaflection as prevailed.^ Such a danger, supposing it to have 
existed, might have been avertetl if the Governor-Cciftral, while 
thanking the Press for their zealous co-operation, had given them 
a friendly warning against using their power indiscreetly. ' On 
the other hand, it would be absurd to contend that the ujipopu- 
larity which 1:hc Act brought upon the Government weakened in 
the slightest degree the hands of any one who was concerned in 
the suppression of the Mutiny. 

Again, it would not be true tt) say that the Act was a blunder 
simply because it aroused the indignation of the Press. The 
evil was nfbre deeply seated. If Canning's previous measures 
had been such as to inspire the Press with confidence, if he had 
shown a hearty sympathy with the loyal inhal^itants of the city, 
a readinc*ss to work with as \voll as for them, he might have 
passed the Act with comparative impunity. If Wellesley had 
been Go\'ernor-Gencral at the time of the Mutiny, he would not 
have thought twice about gagging the Press if he had believed 
that it was doing harm j and the P»ess would have submitted to 
his will without a mulniur. But Wellesley knew the secret of 
ruling men’s hearts. 

’ Friend uf IMm, June 18, 1857, pp. 679-80, 583 ; Overland Bimhay Times, 
1857, p. 235 ; TMylishnan, Jime 15, 21, 30 ; Mead, Red I*amphlet, etc. 

See Mead, pp. 187-98 ; rarl. Papers, vol. xxix. (1857), pp. 159-76 ; Life, of 
Sir Jjawrence, p. 566, and Enclosures to Secret Letters from Lidia, July 4, 
1857, p. 487. 
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It has been pointjBd out that one of Canning’s reasons for 
refusing to disarm the sepoys at Barrackpore and Dinapore had 
been his trust in the professions of loyalty which they had been 
Ciireful to make. On the 8th of June Hearsey had forwarded 
to Calcutta a petition, expressing the wish of the 43rd and 70th 
regiments to bg allowed to use the Enfield rifle.^ It may bo 
imagined then Avith what amazement and disappointment Can- 
ning^^'ead on the 13th a letter from Hearsey, informing him that 
the Barrackpore regiments intended to rise that very night, and 
urging that they should be instantly disarmed. lie consented 
sadly. For he still clungrto the belief that to disaim was un- 
necessary ; and his consent looked like an admission that when, 
in his gonerou^ eagerness to catch at any sign of repentance and 
good feeling on the part of the native army, ho had thanked the 
Barrackpore se‘f)oys for their address, he had shown 
iJanSport'^ a dangerous credulity.*’ On the 14th, Hearsey 
telegraphed that the disarming had been success- 
fully performed.^ At the same time the detach- 
ments at^ the Presidency and lit Dum-Dum were deprived of 
their i)ower to do mischief. 

That day had been a memorable one in the annals of the 
Panic Suuda ^ rumoui* of the intentions of the Bar- 

^ ■ rackpore sepoys hp4 reached Calcutta; and many 

believed that they designed, when they should have murdered 
their own officers, to march down upon the capital, and, rein- 
forced by the armed retainers'^ of the King of Oudh, to finish 
their bloody work by the slaughter of the Christian population. 
The merchants and traders of Calcutta closed their ‘ears against 
these rumours, and sot an example of steadfast courage. But 
their example was not generally followed. Members of Council 
and Government secretaries^ who, so long as their own persons 
were safe, had scoffed at the idea of rebellion, and censured brave 
officers for allowing their men to mutiny, barricaded their doors, 
or abandoned their homes in terror, to take refuge on board the 
ships in the river.^ Inferior officials, scampering wildly across 

I 

^ Pari. Pa'pers^ vol. xxx. (1857), p. 468, inc. 86. 

Colonel llamsay tells us that, when the TOtli volunteered, ‘‘Lord Canning 
was much pleased, and sahl it was the first ray of simshine he had felt," — Recol- 
lections of Alilitarjj t^trvice and Society^ vol. i. p. 242. 

3 J^arl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), ]». 481, inc. 118. 

^ Kaye (vol. iii. p. 8-1) refuses to accept the charges of cow.irdice made against 
high ollicials by contemporary writers as proved ; but Malleson, on whose 
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the plain from Chowringhee to the Fort, besieged tlie command- 
ant with demands for admittance. Eurasians rushed out of their 
houses in the suburbs to seek refuge from an imaginary foe. 
The streets were thronged with the carriages and palanquins of 
the fugitives, while their deserted homes lay at the mercy of the 
budmashes; but no thieves came to disturb the; silence of the 
forsaken houses; for the natives themselves, not less terrified 
than the Europeans, lay cowering in their dwellings, exporting 
every moment to be searched out and cut down by^he white 
soldiers of whose coming they had heard. Thus passed the 
morning and afternoon of Panic SuTwlay : but towards evening 
the terror began to subside : the fugitives sneaked back to their 
houses : the night set in and passed off quietly ; and in the 
morning the city onco more wore its accustomed aspect. 

Before the close of Monday, •however,, another memor- 
aldc event occurred. The Barrackpore sepoys, 
whose designs had excited such dread, had indeed AnpstofVhp 
been disarmed; but it was still probable* tliat the 
King of Oudh’s men would woVk raiscliief. The Gdvernment 
had in their hands proofs that some of the King’s dejicndiuits 
liad tried to corrupt the fidelity of the native sentries at the 
Fort ; and it was impossilde to say that their machinationg had 
not spread much further. Canning, therefore, acting on Grant’s 
advice, sent Edmonstonc to secure the person of the King and 
Ins chief advisers. Starting on his mission- in the early morn- 
ing, .Edmonstone entered the palace after posting a strong 
detachment of soldiers round the walls, to cut off the King’s 
escape. AVXion he had arrested the Prime Minister and the 
chief courtiers, he sought for admittance to the j)resence of the 
King himself. After some delay he was ushered into the royal 
apartments, and courteously informed the King that the 
Governor-General, having heard that plots were being carried 
on in bis name, desired to remove him, by way of precaution, 
to Government House. The King, protesting his innocence 
with unwonted energy of manner, si^ffered himself to be led oil'. 
For a while ho bore hipmself firmly; but on the way to Fort 
William he burst into tears, and, contrasting the misery of his 


authority 1 have made the Htatenjent in the text (iicrf Pdmpfikiy p. 105), says 
that “he was prepared then, as ho is now prepared, to iiaiiie, had he hceu ealled 
upon, the individuals to whom he refeiTcd.” — Jlist. of the Indian, Mutin^y vol, i. 
p. 24. 
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own lot with the glory of his ancestors, exclaimed that, if 
General Outriam had been there, he would have borne witness 
to the submission with which he had obeyed the British Gk)vern- 
mcnt. Edmonstone, however, could only carry out his orders ; 
and the King and the ministers w'ho had made him their tool 
were handed ever to the custody of Colonel Cavenagh. Thus 
deprived of their leaders, the Oudh plotters were rendered 
po^\^t;rless.^ 

Two* days later Sir Patrick Grant, the Commander-in-Chief 

jun(‘ 17 Madras, came to Calcutta, to assume temporary 
Sir Patrick command of '‘the Bengal army. His career had 
Grant. }^ecn onc of smooth and unbroken success ; but, 
though ho had proved himself a cool-headed soldier in the 
bloody combats with the Sikhs, Charles Napier had said of him 
that he was only^ fit to command a division.^ Ho was now 
called upon to command an army, and to su])press a rebellion. 
But he declined the honour which was thrust upon him. If he 
had believed that he was not the fittest man that could bo found 
to command the army in the field, and had on that account 
resolved to icmain in Calcutta, his resolve would have been 
worthy of all honour. But there is no evidence to show that 
he thought so humbly of his own powers. No doubt he acted 
up to his lights ; but the reasdns which he gave for his action 
were unsound, if not frivolous. While Delhi was still in the 
hands of triumphailt mutineers, while from a hundred stations 
his countrywomen w(3re utterihg a despairing cry for help, ho 
declared that he could best serve his country by taking up his 
abode in Government House, and there directing oh paper the 
movements of the troops whose glory he refused to share. He 
would not take the field in person, he said, because, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he would require a numerous staff and exten- 
sive office establishment, with an entire regiment to escort them, 
an entire regiment of those British soldiers, of whom the whole 
force then in India, by the expenditure of all their energies, 
could not yet hold revolt ^n check. Above all, he had a great 
work to perform, to which even the suhprcssioji of the Mutiny 
must be postponed. Others might have ability enough for 
crushing the rebellion of the native army ; he had to meditate 


^ lied Pomphh t, pp, 100-7. 

2 Ufe of /Sir C, Napier, vol. iv. p. 282. 
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on its reorganisation and rcgeneratiAi.^ But, in declining to 
take the field, he performed a service which his countrymen 
appreciated more than his designs for the direction of the 
campaign or the reorganisatipn of the array. For the officer 
whom ho selected to act against the rebels and mutineers was 
Brigadier-General Henry Havelock. ^ 

On the day after Grant^s arrival, it was reported in Calcutta 
that Delhi had fallen : but the joy which this 
announcement cre/ited was succeeded }>y disap- oiymjy 

j.* ainicjimcemenls. 

pomtment when authentic information was re- 
ceived that only the cantonments on <he Itidge had fallen into 
Barnard’s hands. A succession of gloomy messages, onl}^ varied 
by the occasional announcement of an isolated success, poured in 
upon the Governor-General; and early in -Tnly ho beard the 
first rumours of an awful tragedy itl Cawn^xire. But with all 
these troubles coming upon him, and a load of personal odium 
to oppress him, he bated not a jot of heart or hope. While 
waiting for the coming of the China rc*giments, he had lieen 
labouring to suj)i)ly the lack df military material \vhicli had 
been so apparent when the first attempts at retrieval had been 
made, sending to Madras for supplies of clothing and camp 
ocpiipage, collecting horses for the cavalry and artillery, and 
preparing thd means of carriage for the sick and \\^ounded.‘^ 

Yet ho had to suffer the bitter punishment of the ruler, who, 
having once lost the confidence of his peo|)le, finds 
that even his good measures afe ignored or cou- 
denincd. The news of the sufferings of their 
countrymei/ had excited in the hearts ot’ the Europcaiis at 
Calcutta a savage desire for indiscriminate revenge. Canning 
was determined not to listen to their clamours. Among his 
many noble qualities were a calm love of justice, a scrupulous 
respect for the rights of others, wdiich w^ero only misunderstood 
by his contemporaries because they were not balanced by 
decisiveness. On the 31st of July he passed a Resolution pro- 
viding that no native soldier belonging to a regiment that li;ul 
not mutinied, should llte punished, unless ho were taken with 
arms in liia hands, but should simply be handed over to the 
military authorities, or imprisoned until the orders of Govern- 

^ Pari. Papers, vol. xxx.'(1857), p. 528 ; see also Mallesou, vol. i. pp. 
29-32. 

“ Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 527-8. 
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merit respecting him sh(?iild bo declared; that mutineers or 
deserters belonging to regiments that had mutinied, but had not 
murdered their officers, should, when taken without arms in 
their hands, be dealt with by the military authorities ; and 
lastly, that mutineers or deserters belonging to regiments that 
liad committed^ any outrage on Europejins, should be judged by 
the civil power, but not punished until the Government had 
dccicled upon any extenuating circumstances connected with 
their offmices.^ Though the Resolution oftered no mercy to 
those who did not deserve it, though Canning had insisted as 
sternly as any one on the 'duty of inflicting condign punishment 
on the murderers of Europeans, the public would listen to no 
defence of the measure ; for in their eyes Canning could do 
nothi/ig right. Nor M^'ls the distrust in his statesmanship con- 
fined to India. E’ en in Erigland the press and the public alike 
condemned the Resolution, and nicknamed its author “Clemency 
Canning.'’ 

Another bill, dratted at the same time as the Clemency 
Resolution, but not finally sanctioned until the 
The Arms Act, , September, intensified the popular indigna- 

tion. Struck by the danger of allowing the vast mixed popula- 
tion .of the capital to go about armed at such a time, the 
Governor-General resolved to take away from them the right of 
carrying arms without a license.'^ Here, muttered the British 
residents, was the 'blunder of the Gagging Act repeated in 
another form. They refused to listen to the argument that the 
necessary license would not be refuse<l to them if they asked 
for it ; for their hatred ^of the Government was now too firmly 
fixed to be shaken by any argument. 

Not less unpopular than this Act was the refusal of the 
Governor-General to agree to a memorial signed by a number 
of influential residents of Calcutta, praying for the establish- 
ment of martial law throughout Bengal.^ The 
ipmmiiy re- clamours which his refusal stirred up were not the 
GsSbnsh becaiuse ho justified it by the argument 

jjjartjaUaw that ample powers had already been granted to the 
executive authorities for the punishment of offenders, 
and that, even if it were desirable to establish martial law, it 
would be impossible to spare the Eu’™opean troops whom the 

^ Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 8-10. 

3 lb. Part 3, pp. 544-8, » Ih. Part 1, pp. 7, 8. 
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memorialists desired for its enforcement. So bitterly indeed 
did the European community hate him that, before the close of 
the year, they actually petitioned tlic Queen for his recall.^ 

But, in the midst of his troubles, ho was not altogether 
without consolation. On the 1st of August Outram 
appeared in Calcutta, fresh from his Persian o,7tranV^Pcei, 
triumphs, and ready to render the State any 
service in his power. A few days later another 
officer arrived, who \vas destined to win a lasting # 
fame in the suppression of the iwolb, Captain William Peel, 
with his Naval Brigade. On the 4 3th of August Sir Colin 
Camplxill, with his Crimean honours thick upon him, came and 
took up the office of Commandcr-in- Chief, with the waim 
approval of the army, who knew him as “the *\ar-ln’ed Sir 
Colin,” CharlOvS Napier’s lieutenant •and friand. Moreover, re- 
inforcements were now fast flowing in ; and, as the transports 
steamed up the liver, the people on the course stood up in 
their carriages, and, taking off their hatk, cheered and cheered 
again the soldiers who w^erc codling to save tliem.- ^ 

Nearly a year and a half of Canning’s administration had 
passed away ; and in the last six months of tliat period he had 
had kSUcIi an opportunity of winning distinction as 
had fallen t(f the lot of no othoi* Indian statesman, inst yoar and 
He had indeefl been severely .tricid : ])ut, if he had camim„r s 
endured the trial, Iiis glory would have Ixicn pro- 
portionately dazzling. But h« liad made it evident to all 
men that he was not strong enough for the work that ho 
had to do. • No ruler could indeed have shown a more calm and 
dignified courjige, a more conscientious devotion to the State. 
When, five years afterwards, he lay upon his dexith-hcd, worn 
out in his prime hy the incessant labour and the galling anxieties 
of this baleful summer, he might have told himself, if his 
humility had not been e(pial to his self-sacrifice, that he was 
dying for his country as honourably as the bravest soldier who 
had perished on the field of battk). But these qualities were 
not sufficient to make *1 Governor-General of India. Nor is it 
possible to draw a strict line of demarcation between the moral 
qualities of a statesman and the qualities that eonstituto fitness 
for rule. None can tell Jiow far Canning’s indecision, his morbid 

^ Varl. Papers^ vol. xliii. (1857-58), pp. r*4-103. 

* Meail, p. 85. 
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scrupulousness, his excessive deference to the opinions of his 
advisers were congenital qualities, how far they were due to 
failures of his own in building up his character in eiirlier years. 
Men judge each other by results ; and, if the method is a rough 
one, it generally leads to as correct a conclusion as a more subtle 
analysis. The ^nglish at Calcutta judged Canning hardly ; 
but they erred less in the direction in which they drew their 
concli^sions than in the extent to which they pushed them. At 
bottom, it^js not true that what roused their anger against him 
was his clemency : fear and wounded pride had made many of 
them savage, but not dead^^ to the feelings of humanity. If a 
Hastings or a AVellcsley had ruled them in those days, he 
would have forced them to realise the dignity of mercy : for he 
would have made it very clear to them that he could afford to 
be merciful because, he was strong. Those who justified Can- 
ning on the ground that he was biassed by the erroneous advice 
of his counsellors, forgot that they were thus denying his title 
to the chief glory of the statesman, the power of penetrating 
through the mists of prejudice and error which surround him. 
When the storm burst upon his vessel, ho never left the helm, 
though the seas dashed over him : but, when his crew saw that 
he gave the wrong words of command, and that he had no firm 
hold upon the wheel, the ablpst of his lieutenants pressed 
forward to support his feeble grasp, and made their voices 
heard above his. 



CHAPTER VI 


I’.KNCAL AND AVKSTERN REHAR 

• 

While Cjiniiing had been labouring on, and striving to bear 
up against the news of calamity in U 2 )[)cr Inflia 
and the undisguised hatred and contempt of the* Mai’iionaiu 
English irdiabitants of Calcutta, events iyul oc- 
curred in Bengal itself which pronounced a ])itiless condemna- 
tion on his policy. On the evening of the 12th of June, Major 
Macdonald, who commanded the 5th* Irregular Cavalry at 
Rohni, and, like his comrade!! at other station;^, tiad never 
doubted the loyalty of his men, was surprised, with two of his 
brother ollicers, by three troopers, and cruelly wounded. At 
first ho would not believe that the traitors belonged to his own 
regiment; b»t, when a few days afterwards he discovered his 
mistalce, ho arrested them ; had them tried ; assumed the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out their scntencQ. without orders from 
Government ; car e out, though# still suHering acutely from his 
wound, to suporiritoiul their execution himself in presence of 
the whole ^’ogiment ; silenced a cry for •rescue Avhich one of 
them made to his comrades, b}^ threatening to blow out his 
brains ; and, standing his ground alone till all three were 
swinging lifeless fi’om the gallows, proved by his splendid de- 
cision that the unaided moral force of a single Englishman 
could subdue the brute strength of a thousand mutineers.^ 

The presence, however, of an able officer at an isolated station 
was not enough to secure the saf(jJ.y of the vast PresideneJ" of 
Bengal. The danger^ to Avhich that Presidency was exposed 
was very differently estimated by the two civilians 
upon whom li:.y the chief burden of providing for 
its security. These were Frederick Halliday, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of*Bciigal, and one of his local represen- 
^ Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 610, 621. 

N 
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tatives, William Tayler, the Commissioner of Patna.^ The 
former, who had already gained a strong influence over Can- 
ning, was a hard-working administrator and a very able man of 
business. But, though his outward appearance impressed many 
with the idea that he was a born leader of men, he was not 
universally respected oven by the members of his own order. 
Some of them complained that he had treated them with 
Oriental duplicity ; and Dalhousie’s private secretary had 
openly ac;jiscd him of falsehood without eliciting any repudia- 
tion of the charge.- No doubt he had his good points : but 
the part which he played hi the suppression of the Mutiny was 
too insignificant to make it worth while to attempt any elaborate 
analysis of his character, 

William Tayler was a man of culture, keen sense of humour, 
and wide sympathies. His' spirits were marvellously buoyant 
and elastic for his years ; and withal ho was by nature so com- 
bative that he could not always bring himself to work submis- 
sively under a superior whom he could not respect. This 
temper, hWever, though it was injurious to his prospects of 
ofticial success, ^iid not weaken his efficiency as a public officer. 
Deploring the want of sympathy which prevented the a verage 
English official, in spite of the conscientious industry with 
which he fulfilled his duties, fr6m becoming familiar with the 
habits of thought of the natives and their real feelings towards 
British I’ule, he had not contented himself with working for the 
material prosperity of his people, but; had tried, like Henry 
Lawrence, to reach their hearts as woii. But the tenderness 
which moved him to make allowan(*e for their weaknesses, was 
balanced by a stern resolution which would never allow them 
to dispute his supremacy. He was not a man of iron, howevei-, 
but a man of tempered steel. 'The sympathy and the kindli- 

^ The authorities tliat I liave consulted for my account of Tayler’.s administra- 
tion are i^ajjcrs^ vol. xliv. (1857-58), Parts 1 and 2 ; Tayler’s Memorial 

presented to the Duke of Argyll, lb. vol. Iv. (1878-79) ; Halliday’a Minute 
presented to l^arlianient in 1879, lb.; Tayler ’s Reply to Halliday’s Minute, Jh. 
vol. lii. (1880) ; Pa 2 )ers connected urBtli the Removal of Mr. W. Tat/ler from the 
Commissionership of Retina ; Calcutta Englinkmari; \^*apers regarding the Patna 
Industrial Institniion ; Tayler’s Patna Crisis ; Dr. Duff’s Letters to Dr. Tweedie 
on the Indian Rebellion; and the following pamphlets by Tayler, — The Injustice 
r/1857, Veritas VictnXf Fact v. Falsehood, What is Truth I Further Disclosures, 
A Narrative of Events connected vjith my Remowl frcmi the Patna Commissioner- 
ship, dc. 

^ Mr. Halliday and Mr. Courtenay (Copies of correspondence published in 
the Calcutta Englishman), 
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noss of his nature were allied with a keen sensitiveness. He 
felt that the duty which lay before him was a grave one, that 
his responsibility was appalling. 

The districts under his charge contained about twenty-four 
thousand square miles, and a population of more 
than ten millions. These numbers, however, give JJtuftimrof 
only a faint idea of the stake which depended 

fiT ‘lii ‘ ^ Dniswri. 

upon his 2)0wcr of dealing with the crisis, breat ^ 
mercantile interests were in his keeping ; for withiif his Divi- 
sion lay many of the estates of the wealthy indigo-planters of 
Bengal; and at Patna itself a well -stored opium godown 
tempted the avarice of the enemies of order. Siill more impor- 
tant and no less cxjiosed to danger wc^ e the jiolitical interests 
over which he had to watch; for^ the city of Patna, with its 
hundred and fifty thousand ^ . inhabitants, • was a hot-bed of 
Mahonicdan intrigue ; and the memory of a great conspiracy 
which had been discovered some ten ye^irs befoi’c, remained to 
warn the English that they \’^erc surrounded by a population 
among whom there were many restless spirits, secretly longing 
to overthrow their power, and re-establish a Mahomedan 
dynasty. When the first symptoms of revolt appeared, there 
was hardly a man in Behar who did not look to Patna as the 
head-centre of disloyalty.*^ 

"Jo meet these appalling dangers, Tayler had few resources 
but the strength of his own character. A£ the outlying station 
of Segauli, indeed, was quartered the 12 th Irregular 
Cavalry, upder Major James Holmes, aii officer 
upon whom he knew that he could dejicnd for 
enthusiastic support. But he had not a single European soldier 
in Patna itself ; ho could not rely confidently upon his native 
police ; and the British soldieis at Dinaporc, condemned by the 
Government to the unprofitable task of watching the sc2)oy 
regiments, could give him no helj). To crown all, he knew that 
he would have neither encouragement nor support from •the 


Rpsouioi'.'^ 
ol 'J'ayler. 


’ In the Pafyia CrisLi, 21, it is slated that the population “is estimated 
at 400,000." According to the census of 1872 the number was only 158,900. 
Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India^ vol. vii. pp. 330-1. The population of the 
Patna Division in 1881 was 16,063,941 ; according to the census of 1872, the 
estimate of which was rather t»o low, 13,120,817. lb. 2nd ed., vol. xi. p. 91. 

2 Patmt Crisis, pp. 21-2, 24 ; Dr. Duifs Letters, p. 10 ; Letters in niiat 
M Truth I anCi Fact v. Falsehood. Pari. Pape^'s^ vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
pp, 562-3 ; Part 2, p. 92. 
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Lieutenant-Governor. A dispute had lately arisen between 
them on a question of educational reform. The general opinion 
was that Tayler had been in the right, and that the Lieutenant- 
Governor had treated him badly. Moreover, it was notorious 
at Calcutta that the Lieutenant-Governor, fearing perhaps lest 
unpleasant revelations might be made, if Tayler were suffered to 
continue the controversy, had resolved to put an end to it by seiz- 
ing thsi first plausible pretext for transferring him to another post.^ 
Wheii^therefore, the news of the mutiny at Meerut revealed 
to Tayler the extent of the danger which threatened him, he 
know that he Avould have to meet it alone. And he did meet 
Muy^o Spurning the timid suggestions of the judge, 

Uis early who tried to persuade him that it was best to flee 
iiuasmci,. TVitna, he at once proceeded to make arrange- 

ments for protecting the lives of the people under his charge, 
and securing the Government propci'ty.*-^ Before going on to 
see how he succeeded, tlie reader must pause for a moment, and 
survey the^city of Patna. ^ 

Patna is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, three 
Patna bundrcd and eighty miles north-west of Calcutta, 
and ten miles east (rf Dinapore. It was a busy and 
thriving centre of commerce, but possessed none of those arclu- 
tectural glories which lent such interest to the chieff cities of the 
North-Western provinces. One street, running the whole 
length of the city from the eastern to the western gate, was 
tolerably wide ; but the others* were merely narrow, crooked, 
filthy alleys, lined wijh mean houses, most of which were built 
of mud. Viewed fiom the river, however, the cityliad a more 
attractive apiiearance.* The houses of the wealthier citizens, 
with their flat roofs and carved balustrades, lined the bank, and, 
with scattered trees, turrets am^ spires, and old gateways of 
dark red stone, were mirrored in the water. Emerging from 
the western gate, the traveller found himself approaching the 
Europe houses, which were scattered along the banks of the 
river. ^he Commissioner’s 4iouse stood by itself in spacious 
grounds close to the south-western corter of the race-course, 
v^ich lay south of the line of houses on the right bank.® 

/ ^ See App. E. 

® Ccyrrespondanct* rmnecied with the Removal^ of Mr. W. Tayler frmyi the. 
Cominissionership of Patna^ pp. 5, 6, 33-5. 

/ ' ® Roberts’s Smics avd Character istk^ of HivdnstaN^ voJ. i. p. 171 ; lluntei ’s 
/ Imperial Gaaetteci^ vol, vii. pp. 325, 332 ; Palno. CrihiHf pp. 19-20. 
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On the evening of the 7th of June, while driving on the 
race-course, Tayler was infoi:mcd that the Dinapore 
regiments were expected to rise that night. He at 
once drove to the nearest European houses, warned 
the inmates, and offered them the shelter of his house, sending 
messengers at the same time to warn those qf. the Europeans 
who lived farther off. In less than an hour all except a few 
who had found a refuge elsewhere came hurrying up avail 
themselves of his offer. Soon afterwards, while he# was busy 
making ari'angements for their accommodation, he v^as called 
out of doors. It appeared that OAC of the native police had 
just shown his commanding officer two letters, which he had 
received from the Dinaporo sepoys, announcing that they w^ere 
going to rise at once, and wished the police to seizS the treasury 
at Patna, and then march out to mdbt them^ The officer handed 
the letters to Tayler. Tayler saw cat a glance that, however 
loyal the individual policeman might be, the letters proved the 
existence of a previous understanding betw’^cen the force generally 
and the sepoys. But he had af)solutely no instrum clils for the 
preservation of order, except these very police and a few of 
Holmes’s Irregulars. In this extremity his heart did not fail 
him. All night long, weighed down but not crushed^ by the 
burden of his anxieties, he k^)t watch over the safety of his 
guests, while his wife ministered to their comfort, and a body of 
the suspected police and some of the irregulars mounted guard 
outside. In the morning, however, instead of the 
expected mutineers, who had postponed their rising,^ ‘ 
tliere arrii1)d a reinforcement of Sikhs, under an officer named 
Eattray, whom Tayler had lately summoned to his assistance. 
Then the fugitives returned, with lightened hearts, to their 
homes ; but they knew that, so long as the crisis lasted, the 
shelter of the Commissioner’s nouse would be open to them.- 
While, however, the arrival of the Sikhs removed Tayler’s 
immediate anxiety, it added another. For Eattray 
reported that his men had boon constantly insulted distmts. 

^ Fortunately the letted had l>eeu ignorantly delivered to a nian for whom 
they had not been intended ; and the sepoys who had brought them from Dinii- 
porc, on discovering the mistake which they had made, hnrrietl away with all 
speed from the station. To this mistake was probably due tlio postponement of 
the rising. — MS. Correspondence. 

^ Patna Crisis^ pp. 27-31 ; Correspondence eonneefed icith the Removal of 
Mr. W. Tayler from the Comnissionership of Patna^ p. d. 
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on their march by the population. Most of the zamlndto 
indeed were believed to be well disposed : but the magistrates 
generally expressed a conviction that the Mahomedan portion 
of the population was thoroughly disaffected, and that, if any 
disturbance occiu’red at Patna, the infection would probably 
spread throughout the province. Moreover the fear that pre- 
vailed at Patna naturally communicated itself to the surround- 
ing districts. Everyone laboured under a vague but oppressive 
sense o! d{^nger. Some of the Europeans so far yielded to their 
fears as to desert their posts : but Tayler vehemently exhorted 
^ them to return! On the day following the alarm 
at Patna, he had sent Halliday a full report of the 
dangers which threatened that city. The reply which ho re- 
ceived a fe\f days later was in itself enough to stamp the 
Lieutenant-Governor as unfit for his post. Eor, in the face of 
the evidence which I’aylcr’s letter contained, ho wrote that “ ho 
could not satisfy himself that Patna was in any 

mutiny of the Dinapore 
not believe* « scpoys was incoiicei^’able.'^ But Taylor’s opinions 
S danger.^ wcre not to be shaken by the utterances of his 
chief, notwithstanding, the air of infallibility with 
which they were delivered. He knew precisely tbe extent of 
the danger and the conditions upon which it dej^ended. Ho 
believed that he could hold Patna in check so long as the 
Dinapore sepoys remained quiet ; but he know that the sepoys 
Avould mutiny unlf*ss they were disarmed. He 
u^rgls Goiiefaf therefore strongly urged General Lloyd to disarm 
Lloyd Lo dis- them. Lloyd replied that he could <ceep them 
down without disarming them. Tayler, whose in- 
sight detected the timidity which lay behind this assumed air of 
confidence, could now only do his best to avert the probable 
results of Lloyd’s weakness. And* he saw that the only possi- 
bility of doing this lay in resolutely repressing the Mahomedans 
of Patna, and in preventing all communication between them 
and Ihe Dinapore sepoys.^ ^ 

To effect the former of these objects, bfi devised an expedient 
of which Warren Hastings might have felt proud 
to be the author. The most dangerous inhabitants 
®^vation of of Patna were the Wahdbis, the Puritans of Islam, 
whose close organisation, widely extended com- 
^ Patna Crisis^ pp. 35-7, 42-4 ; Pari. Paj^rs^ vol. xliv. (1857-58), Port 1, 
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munications, and Jesuit- like submission to their rulers gave 
them a formidable power. Tayler knew that, if he could secure 
the persons of the three Moulvis who directed the Patna branch 
of the sect, he would obtain a certain pledge for the good 
behaviour of their disciples; for no Wahdbi would venture to 
commit any act that could endanger the safety of his venerated 
leaders.^ He therefore determined to arrest the Moulvis ; but, 
as he know that Halliday had long ago resolved to belicvp that 
the Wahdbis were mere harmless enthusiasts, in sj:)ite of the 
clearest proofs of their disloyalty, he did not inform him of his 
design. This was one of the very /ew occasions on which he 
did not send his chief full reports of his circumstances and of 
his intentions ; and, if he had not made these exceptions to his 
rule, if he had shrunk from acting on his own resjA)nsibility, ho 
would not have been allowed to sAve Patna. Peflccting that 
any attempt to effect the arrests by ordinary means would only 
cause a riot and perhaps loss of life, he felt obliged to resort to 
stratagem. Accordingly, on the 18th of June, he invited the 
Moulvis and a few of the most fespcctablc native citiA3ns to his 
house to discuss the political situation. Next 
morning all were assembled in his dining-room,^ 
and took their seats round the table. Presently the Commis- 
sioner, accompanied by Kattray, a few other Englishmen, and a 
native officer, entered the room. Two of the Moulvis looked 
very uncomfortable when Rattray, with his sword clanking, sat 

• 

pp. 5, 6, pars. 6-10 ; Part 2, p. 102 ; Correspondence connected imth the Removal 
of Mr. W. Taller from the Conwiissionership of Patnn, p. 2, pars. 6-8, p. 10. 

^ Patna Crisis^ pp. 45-7, 51. “The danj^rs,” wrote General Le G. Jacob to 
Tayler, “ that you so admirably nipped in the bud* were not contined to youi 
quarter of the world . . . they were part of a netwoi’k of conspiracy, spread over 
the length and breadth of India." Colonel Colin Mackenzie wrote : “ When you 
laid bare the conspiracy of the Wali^bces, the ramifications of which extended 
throughout nearly all Inrlia, and when you arrested their eliiefs, you cut the tap 
root of that upas tree ." — Selection of Letters from, distinguished Indian States- 
men, See also Punjab Mutiny Report^ p. 61, par. 40, which proves that :« 
treasonable correspondence went on between the Mahomedaus of Patna* ami 
those of Peshawar. ^ 

Proof of this will be found in Pari. Papers^ vol. xliv. Part 2, in Mr. Tayler's 
pamphlet Further LisclusuSs, in the copy of his Memorial to the Secretary of 
State for India, pp. 25-9, and in his reply to Halliday’s Minute, pp. 48-9, 66-8. 
The other measures which Tayler carried out without informing the Government 
beforehand though he reported them fully after their accomplishment — were 
those recorded in the next parltgraph. 

* It ought to bo mentioned that the dining-Toom was used at the time as an 
office. 
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down beside them : but their leader, Moulvi Ahmad Ulla, soon 
be*gan to take part in the conversation, and made some sensible 
suggestions for the defence of the city. At length the confer- 
ence was over ; and all the native guests, except the Moulvis, 
were told that they might go. Turning to the Moulvis, Tayler 
informed them tjiat ho was oldiged to detain them as hostages 
for the good behaviour of their followers, and handed them over 
to thoi.pustody of Rattray. “ Great is your Excellency’s kind- 
ness,” said'. Ahmad Ulla, joining his palms, “ groat your wisdom : 
what you order is the best for your slaves ; so shall our enemies 
be unable to bring false chal'ges against us.” “ What is pleasing 
to you,” smilingly replied Taylor, “ is agrcoablo to mo.” Just 
as the three wore about to bo led away, he said significantly to 
Ahmad Ulla,’^“ Remember, 1 have not arrested your father; but 
his life is in your hi^uls, yoilrs in his.” The Moulvi looked as 
if he understood the hint.^ 

Now that he had checkmated his most formidable enemies, 
Juno'^o t n^i^'Stor of the situation, 

Next day he followed up his victory by tlie arrest 
of the patrolling darogah,^ who, he knew, would use his power 
to prevent investigation of the designs of tlie disaffected if, as 
JuTio*i!0 seemed probable, he was himself a sharer in them. 

Finally, he required* the citizens to surt-ender their 
arms, and to remain indoors after nine o’clock at night. The 
obedience that was paid to these orders was a striking illustra- 
tion of the homage which maiddnd yield to moral forcte. In 
Calcutta men asked each other in amazement how it was that, 
while from other stations news of massacre and rebellion was 
constiintly arriving, from Patna came week after week the news 
that tranquillity was maintained and British prestige vindicated.^ 
Perhaps even Halliday could ha^^c answered. Because Patna is 
ruled by William Taylor. 

Taylor’s success was not, however, wholly unbroken. On the 
23rd of Jtino Waris Ali, a native police-officer, was 
arrested, and foiRiid to be in possession of letters 
which convicted Ali Karim, tfi wealthy Mahomedan 
who lived near Patna, of treasonable intentions. The magistrate 

’ Patrui Crisis ^ pp. 41 -.51. ^ 

- Native Siixjeniiteiideiit of Police. 

* Pallia Crisis, pp. .5.3-4. Correspondcn^ce, dr., pp. 20, 44, 58-9. 

Red PaviplUd, p. 174. 
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of Patna was sent to seize the criminal, hut, after a long and 
wearisome chase, returned unsuccessful. On the 3rd of July H 
riot broke out in Patna itself. As, however, the bulk of the 
malcontents had been too thoroughly frightened by Tayler’s 
measures to join in it, it was easily suppressed by the Sikhs,' 
while the ringleaders were seized and brought to trial. Chief 
among them was a Mahomedan bookseller named Pir Ali. A 
number of letters inviting various persons to join in organising 
an anti-Christian crusade were found in this man’s hous^)* *From 
the fact that these letters, having all been found in the house of 
a single man, were evidently a mere i^ample of others, rhat Pir 
Ali would never have kept men in his pay except fi)r a regular 
plot, and that Waris Ali had been ready to give lip his lucrative 
situation in order to join Ali Karim’s enter])rise, Titylcr argued 
the existeiK.'o of a.n extensive conspiracy wh^ch his own antici- 
patory measures had alone prevented from issuing in an appalling 
calamity. Pir Ali himself bore the most emphatic testimony to 
Tayler’s vigilance by confessing that his* strong measures had 
forced the conspii’ators to strike^efore they were reacry. They 
and twenty-one of their associates, convicted of having taken part 
in the riot, were summarily hanged.^ 

But Taylor would not have been able to procure the evidence 
which ho required against those -men, if he had not natives 
been helped by three loyal natives, Syad Wihiyat ^vho supi>orte(i 
Ali Khan, Moula Bakhsh, the deputy magistrate, and 
Hiddyat Ali, the subahdar of the Sikh corps. Througliout the 
crisis these men laboured day and night to support him, helping 
him to patM the city, and furnishing him with all kinds of 
valuable information, which only a native* could obtain, though 
their loyalty exposed them to the hatred and ridicule of their 
fellow-citizens. Aided by their investigations, he was al)le to 
discriminate between the countfess accusations against influential 
Mahom6dans which were put into his hands, so that ho could 
afterwards assert that he had never moved against a soul, except 
in the way of precaution, till suspicii)n had been corroborated by 
many concurrent circuijistanccs.^ 

^ Pari. Papers^ vol. xliv. Part 2, pj). 6-13, 1.5-23 ; Patna pp. 6.5-72, 

It is innpOTtant to notion that thivS was not a Wahabi plot. Tlie W^iabis were now 
powerless. Pfr Ali was a native of Lucknow, and had been con(jt<i)oiidin.tj treason- 
ably with one Musech-oos-Zuuian of Lucknow ever since the arVnexation of Ondh. 

Ih. pp. .57, 6.5, 7-?-3. * 

/ 
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While Tayler was working with heart and soul for the safety 
of his Division and his people’s lives, Halliday was 

Red tape. . .i- -i.' . 

carping at his measures and warning him against 
doing anything illegal or irregular. The littleness of the man’s 
mind appeared in such words as these “It is impossible that 
you should have anything to do of greater importance than 
keeping the Government informed of your proceedings.” ^ No 
indcQii ! The saving of a province was a trifling matter compared 
with ihe, sacred duty of writing detailed official reports. How 
different was the spirit in which John Lawrence directed his 
subordinates ! t 

It was not only within the limits of Patna that Tayler’s 
example made itself felt. As soon as danger began 
threaten Bohar, his friend and ardent admirer, 
Major ^ Holmes^ wrote to Canning, expressing with 
great freedom and plainness, the view that stern and instant 
repression was the only policy for the times. Canning told him 
in reply that he was entirely wrong, and that his 
■ “ bloody, off-hand nteasures” were not the cure for the 

disease. But Holmes cared nothing for the rebuke. “ I am deter- 

june 15 wiined,” ho rejoined, “ to keep order in these districts, 
and ril do it with a strong hand.” ^ His method was 
simple,* but very effective. On his own responsibility, he actually 

placed the whole country between Patna and Gorakhpur under 
martial law.^ His only instrument for enforcing it was his single 
native regiment : Init he thoroughly trusted his men ; and, if 
they were not loyal to him in their hearts, they were so carried 

^ Correspondence, etc., p. 14. * 

® Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 7, l/)4. 

^ On July 29, Halliday, in a rednike wliicli he administcrcfl to Tayler for taking 
upon himself to praise this unauthorised act, remarked, “At the time when Major 
Holmes declared martial law iu Behar, nej^hing whatever had occurred to justify 
that step, and the moment xt was known by Government, his act was set aside and 
cancelled.” On the very next day Halli<Iay himself imoclairned martial law in the 
districts of Shahabad, Patna, Behar, S.iran, Charnparan, and Tirhut. Pari. Papers, 
vol.^liv. (18r>7-58), Part 2, p. 145, par. 3, p. 146. 

It is quite true that, in the vie^^ of a purblind statesman, nothing whatever 
had occurred to justify Holmes in declaring martial law when he did. But Holmes 
was a man of clear mental vision. The principle ^fpon which he acted was one 
that never failed in the Mutiny, the principle of taking the bull by the honis while 
it was hesitating whether it should lower its head or not ; in other words, of acting 
against men who were known to be disaffected before they had time to commit 
overt acts of disalTcction. Halliday, on the othei^hand, put off tleclariiig martial 
law until after the Dinapore mutiny, which he had declared “inconceivable,” had 
broken out. 
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along by his daring spirit that they could not choose but do his 
bidding. Sending out partios of them to seize evil-doers and 
protect the civil stations, and declaring that he would visit with 
instant death anyone who showed the slightest sign of disaffection, 
he soon established such a terror of his name that none dared to 
stir a finger in the cause of rebellion. Canning had argued 
in his letter that the sepoys who had not yet rebelled 
were mad with fear : but Holmes knew that fear might well 
hurry men in their position, like frightened beasts, to tnrn' upon 
their masters, and that, until they were thoroughly cowed into 
submission, it would be useless to attempt to reason with their 
fears. 

In spite, however, of all that Holmes and his irregulars could 
do, it was impossible for Tayler to guarantee the si’ifety of his 
Division, so long as there was daiigCi.* of a mutiny at Dina pore. 
During the three weeks that liad elapsed since he had tried in 
vain to persuade Lloyd to disarm, he had indeed 
still maintained order ; but ho knew that, if Lloyd 
persisted in neglecting his advice, the rising must 
sooner or later take jJace, and, by letting loose an 
army of mutineei s through Bchar, undo all the good which he 
* had done. At last the English merchants resolved to try whether 
their arguments could not induce the Government to order the 
General to take the step which he dared not take on his own 
responsibility. A favourable opportunity foj^ stating their views 
had just presented itself. Canning had originally excused himself 
for refusing to disarm the Dinapore sepoys on the ground that 
the reiiiforceinents which w^ould give him the power to do so had 
not yet come. Now, however, they had arrived, and had been 
ordered to call at Dinapore on their way up the Ganges. By his 
own confession, the Governor-General now had the game in his 
own hands. But, while many of his lieutenants were assuming 
the responsibility of executing great measures without consulting 
him, he shifted the responsibility w^hich naturally belonged to 
himself on to the weak shoulders the poor old General at 
Dinapore. Well knowing that Lloyd had only promised that his 
men would remain quiet if “some great temptation ” did not assail 
them, well knoAving that a great temptation was even then strongly 
assailing them, well knoA^ing that Lloyd would never have the 
courage to use his own discretion, he yet left it to him to decide 
whether he would employ the howly-arrived reinforcements to 
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deprive his regiments of the power of doing mischief.^ The 
merchants, to whom this decision was privately made known, saw 
its imbecility, and resolved to make a last effort to induce Canning 
to change it. Accordingly, on the 20th of July, they sent a 
deputation to implore him to consider what vast commercial 
interests were, imperilled by the threatening attitude of the 
regiments at Dinaporc, and to urge him to secure the safety of 
thos^ interests once for all, and restore public confidence by com- 
mandm^Lloyd to disarm, lie curtly refused their request. 

The natural results of his blind obstinacy followed. On the 
22nd of July a body of» the 5th Fusiliers reached Dinaporc. 
Lloyd shrank from using his .authority to detain them, and let 
them go by. Of course be regretted his decision. But he was 
still to have another chance of setting himself right. Two days 
later two confpanies of the 37 th touched at Dina- 
pore, awaiting his commands. His remorse was 
strong enough to make him order their disembarkation ; but it 
was too we<ik to mak^ him turn them to good account. If it is 
true tha^ Nenio repente fiiit tiirpissimus, it is equally true that a 
weak man cannot suddenly become strong. Lloyd writhed 
under the responsibility so cruelly cast upon him. Afraid to 
crush^the nettle in his grasp, afraid to leave it alone, he just 
touched it ; and, when it stung him, he cast the blame on others. 
As he could not brace himself to disarm his men, he thought he 
would take away their percussion-caps instead. Next morning 

July accordingly the Efiropean troops were drawn up, by 
way of precaution, in the barrack-square, close to 
the native lines; and the caps were carted awJly from the 
magazine. Many oh the sepoys showed great indignation when 
they saw the carts moving towards the Imrracks ; but they 
feiired, with the British soldiers close at hand, to give full vent 
to their feelings. Lloyd, however, Avas not content Avith the 
success of his half-measure. He ordered his officer s to hold a 
second parade of the sepoys in the afternoon, while the European 
troops would be busy eatijig their dinners, and then require 
them to surrender the contents of thj cajr-cases Avhich they 
carried on their persons. It is difficult to gauge the depths of 
the folly which prompted his resolve. For the measure which 
he now ordered would exasperate the^epoys far more than that 

^ The Goniinander-in-Cliief 8 letter to Lloyd, written at Canning’s request, will 
be found in Pari, Papers, vol. xliii. (18.57-58), p. 103. 
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which had been with difficulty carried out in the morning ; and 
the absence of the British troops would deprive the officers of 
the only means of crushing the mutiny which seemed certain to 
follow. An attempt was made, however, to obey the order. 
The parade was held. Tlie sepoys were oi clercd to empty their 
pouches. They answered the demand by tiring on 
their officers. The noise warned the European 
soldiers and the General that mutiny had broken 
out. The (Tcncral, having given certjiiTi vague instructions to 
his oflierrs how to act in case of a difficulty, did not think it 
necessary to do more than go on bo.«rd a steamer in the rivep, 
from which he hoped to be able to shoot a few ntra}^ mutineers.^ 
The soldiers turned out and formed up on the parade ground ; 
but their officers, w'ho could not have understood the uistructions 
which they had rccteived, dared not assume the responsibility of 
acting in the General’s absence; and not till tAvo stafT-officers 
hurried up fiom the steamer, biinging his ciders foi an advance, 
was any attempt made to reti-icvc the foi tunes of the day. It 
was then too late. Only a few sepoys, wdio rashly attempted to 
cross the river, were dcvSlroycd by the guns of the steamer, or 
drowned. The rest, after re-possessing themselves of the caps 
that had been taken from the magazine, wxnt off in the direction 
of the river 9bane. As that river was then gi*eatly sw'ollen l)y 
the rains, Lloyd had only to lead his Europeans in pursuit, in 
order to overtake and dcistroy them before, they could effect a 
passage. He afterwards recorded in his own defence the extra- 
ordinary opinion that such a step w^mld have heen of little use. 
But it is nbt extraordinary that he did not attempt it. A 
general who had shown such feebleness in .the morning was not 
likely to prove an able commander in the evening. The \vonder 
is that next morning it did occur to him to send 
a party of riflemen in a steamer*^ up the river, to 
intercept the passage of the mutineers. But his attempt failed ; 
for the steamer, after running a short distance, stuck fast on a 
sand-bank. Even before it had returned, however, he received 
a startling piece of ncA^rys, wdiich led him to resolve to entrench 
his position at Dinapore, and leave the surrounding country to 
the fate which he had brought upon it, thus imitating with the 

^ See his letter to the Daih*NcicSj referred to ou p. 100. 

It should he mentioned that, when travelling by river in India, pa.s.sengcrs 
were generally caiTied in what is called a flat, towed by a steam tug. 
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closest fidelity the line of conduct which Hewitt had followed 
after the mutiny of the 10th of May. In many respects, indeed, 
this shameful story of the mutiny at Dinapore resembles the 
story of the mutiny at Meerut. The strength of the British 
force at hand to crush resistance, the imbecility of the General, 
the dread of .responsibility manifested by the officers, and the 
amazement of the mutineers at their own success, were all points 
comipon to the two disasters. And for the weakness of Lloyd, 
as for <he weakness of Hewitt, the only excuse that can be 
pleaded is the infirmity of old age.^ 

There was a man, hdwcvtii*, in Behai’, who, though several 
Kunwai Sin h older than Lloyd, still retained the vigour of 

® ’ his youth, and -svas resolved to use it to effect his 
own aggrandisement, and complete the humiliation of the English. 
This man was a ,Kaj put noble, named Kunwar Singh, who, 
formerly a staunch adherent of the English power, had lately 
cooled in his friendship from resentment at the hard usage 
which he, in common with niJiny other great landowners, had 
received irom the Ko venue Boanl of Bengal. As, however, he 
had a strong personal friendship for Tayler, he might even now 
have thrown in his lot with the English, if ho had not he<ard at 
the critical moment that an important law-suit in vv^hich he was 
engaged had gone against him. Tayler had earnestly interceded 
for him Avith Halliday, but in vain.^ The result was, that 
Kunwar Singh determined to join the Dinapore mutineers with 
his reUiners, and regain his Ibst wxalth by the sword. This 
was the news that made Lloyd resolve to shut himself up in 
Dinapore. But, more fortunate than Hewitt, he had a strong 
and wise adviser at hand, who would not let him do so cowardly 
an act. As soon as he had heard of the mutiny, the Commis- 
sioner, true to himself still when ^others were false to him and to 
themselves, had sent out a body of Sikhs, volunteers, and police, 
to cut off the retreat of the stragglers ; but on the next morning 
he .he^rd of an event which, letting loose a fresh multitude of 

1 I am not aware that Lloyd has ever had any d«|^ender but himself. Anyone 
■who wishes to read his defence will find it in the Dally NcAns^ Oct. 30, 1857, pp. 
4,5. He “thought,” he says, “that the men would feel it quite madness to 
attempt resistance with only fifteen caps per man.” There was method in their 
madness. ♦ 

^ Correspond emre^ etc., pp. 243-5, pars. 51-7 (letter from Mr. Samuells). Letter 
from Tayler to Secretary to Government of Bengal (April 5, 1858), pars. 34-52 ; 
Pari. Papers, vol. Iv. (1878-79). 
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July 25. 


July 20. 


enemies against him, forced him to recall this little force for the 
protection of Patna. The 12th Irregulars, catch- 
ing the infection of disloyalty from the Dinapore 
mutineers, had murdered his dear friend and strong supporter, 
Major James Holmes. Still his counsel might effect 
something. Accordingly he wrote to the Gencr;il, 
imploring him even then, at the eleventh hour, to go in pursuit 
of the mutineers. Suddenly the alarming news 
arrived that they had already crossed the Soane, 
and were actually besieging Arrah.^ Lloyd hiid now no choice 
but to accept Taylor’s advice. • 

Arrah, the chief town of the most turbulent district in the 
Division, was situated twenty- five miles west of 
Dinapore. The European residents had been duly • 

warned of their danger. The warning, ho ever, would have 
availed them little if Tayler, with rare foresight, had not already 
sent fifty of Eattray’s Sikhs to help them in case of an attack. 
Even with this reinforcement, Jhe whoR garrison w^re only 
sixty-eight in number ; and their fortress was nothing but a 
small building, originally intended for a billiard-room, belonging 
^ to Vicars Boyle, the railway engineer, who, regardless of the jeers 
of his friends, had fortified and provisioned it to resist the 
attack which he had all along deemed possible. His dwelling- 
house was about seventy yards off ; and, to deprive the enemy of 
the cover which it would have afforded, Ik? had demolished its 
front parapet. On the evening of the 26 th the Europeans, after 
writing letters to their friends, Avent into tl^e billiard-room, and 
bricked themselves up. Boyle, whose foresight had rescued the 
others from instant destruction, was naturally one of the leading 
spirits in the crisis ; and associated with him was Herwald Wake, 
the magistrate, who assumed gommand of the Sikhs. Next 
morning the sixty-eight Avere standing at their posts behind their 
improvised defences ; and, Avhen the mutineers, after 
releasing the prisoners in the gaol, and plundering ' , 

the treasury, advanced to the attack, as to an assured victory, 
they Avere hurled back#in astonishment and discomfiture by a 
well-directed fire. From this moment they only ventured to 
discharge their muskets from behind the cover of the walls and 
trees that surrounded the house ; and anyone Av^ho ventured into 
the open was sure to be struck doAvn by a bullet from the garrison, 

^ Pathia Crisis^ pp. 76-8 ; Correspondence^ ctc.^ pp. 110, 112. 
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who aimed securely from behind the sand-bags which they had 
thrown up on the roof. Baffled in fair fight, the assailants began 
to try a succession of foul stratagems for the destruction of their 
foe. They strove to corrupt the fidelity of the Sikhs by threats, 
by appeals to their religious feelings, and by offers of a share in 
the plunder. But the Sikhs, confident in the I'csources of their 
commandant, were proof even against this last argument. Then 
the r^els tried to suffocate the garrison by sotting on fire a heap 
of chillies outside the walls : but a favourable wind 
arose and blew the stifling smoke away. The same 
wind carried ofi‘ the disgusting stench arising from the rotting 
carcases of the horses belonging to the garrison, which the rebels 
had killed and purposely piled uj) around the house. Finally, 
Kunwar Singh unearthed two guns, which he had kept hidden 
ready for emergencies, and prepared to batter down tlic little 
fortress. If he had had a good supply of ammunition, he might 
have forced t he garrison to attempt to cut their way out ; but, 
having round shof at firs^ho was obliged to use the brass 
castors belonging to the pianos and sofas in Boyle's house, as 
projectiles.^ Yet Wake and his little band knew thcit, if help 
did not come soon, time must conquer them ; for their provisions 
were beginning to run short. At midnight on the 29th they 
heard the sound of distant firing in the direction •of the Soane. 
Could it be that their relief was at hand ? They were not kept 
long in suspense. 

Influenced by the alarming news tiiat Arrah was being be- 
sieged, , Lloyd had yielded to d’aylor's entreaties, 
ditiOTHoVnir and sent off a force of Europeans and Sikhs to 
rescue. But the steamer that carried them 
ran aground in the darkness of the night; and 
Lloyd, overwhelmed by this fresh disaster, would have recalled 
the detachment and \eit the garrison to their fate, if Taylor had 
not once more shamed him into action. Another steamer had 
op{)ortunely come up ; and in it a hundred and fifty men of the 
10th, with a few voluritoew, were sent, under Captain Dunbar, 
to reinforce the stranded detachment. ^On the afternoon of the 
29th the united force, amounting to four hundred and fifteen 

^ Afterwards lie procured some 4U>. sliot for one of the guns. V. Boyle’s 
Brief Narrative of the Defence of the Ar^ah Garrison^ pp. 13-14. 

® Ibid. ; J. J. Hall’s Two Months in Arrah in 1857 ; Pari. Papers^ vol. xliv. 
(1857-58), Part 2, pp. 333-4. 
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officers and men, disembarked. A small party was sent on to 
procure boats for the passagojof a stream which crossed the road 
to Arrah. Soon afterwards the main body, who were cooking 
dinner, heard the rattle of musketry. They at once fell into 
their ranks, and, after a f(iw minutes* march, saw their comrades 
firing at a number of sepoys on the opposite banlj: of the stream. 
Two or three hours were spent in getting the boats ; and it was 
seven o’clock before the whole force had crossed. Tired and 
hungry, but eager to rescue their beleaguered country they 
immediately Ijcgan their mai ch. About an hour before midnight 
the moon went tlown, and Dunbar Was urged to halt for the 
night; but, trusting to a report that the mutineers had raised 
the siege, he insisted on going on.^ A few minutes later the 
advanced guard was entering the subur])s of Arrah, when a 
blaze of liglit flashed forth from a Tlensc pjango grove on the 
right of the road, and a fearful discharge of musketiy ploughed 
through the whole length of the column. A second volley 
followed, aTid a third. The enemy could only bo momentarily 
discerned by llie flash of their muskets : but the Britisii soldiers, 
conspicuous in their w^hitc summer dresses, were falling fast; 
Dunbar himself w^as slain ; and the survivors, bewdldcrcd and 
losing all disciplifie, fired helplessly into space, or into each other. 
At last a Ijuglcr, I’uniiing to a field close by, sounded the assembly, 
and thus gathered his comrades rouml him. Presently they 
found a tank in which they could take sheltor ; hut they foolishly 
continued to discharge their muskets, and revealed their position 
to the enemy, who, invisilfie themselves, assailed them, as they 
lay crouching in the tank, wdth continual volleys. In this 
desperate situation the officers held a council of w\ar, and resolved 
to attempt a retreat to the Soane at day-hreak. The day broke ; 
but no joy followed the heaviness which had endured throughout 
the night. Wearied and famished as they were, the soldiers had 
a march of fifteen miles before them ; and for OAxry foot of the 
way they had to run the gauntlet of an enemy wdio had clevqfly 
availed himself of the cover afforded by the woods and jungles 
that lined the road. ^Sharp reports echoed : puifs of smoko 
curled up through the trees ; and man after man dropped down. 
Ever and anon some of the survivors, infurijited at the loss of their 
comrades, charged ainile^ly right and left : but the mutineers, 
safe in ambush, laughed at their impotent rage. Among the 
^ Hall says that Dunbar sent out no .scouts, though the night was dark, p. 47. 


o 
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British there was little order or discipline ; hut there was much 
heroism. Two privates of the 10th carried a wounded officer of 
their regiment the last five miles of the road ; and young Boss 
Mangles of the Civil Service, with none to help him, rescued a 
wounded private in the same way. When at last the poor beaten 
force reached tl\e river, they found nearly all the boats stranded ; 
but many still retained their presence of mind, and, pushing the 
boats ^nto the stream, would not enter them themselves till they 
had helped their weaker brethren on board. One of the boats, 
under a freight of thirty-five men, was drifting helplessly down 
the stream with its rudder tied up and useless, when a volunteer, 
McDonell of tlie Civil Service, climbed on to the roof, and cut 
the lashings under a hail of bullets. Many, however, as they 
strove to cross the stream, fell under the enemy's fire : others, 
who had plunged into the water to escape the bullets, were 
drowned ; and few indeed reached the steamer that was waiting 
to carry the detachment ])ack in triumph to Dinaporo. But 
worse than all the sulferings that the enemy had inflicted upon 
them must have been the misery and the shame of that ]X)or 
remnant, as they approached the landing-place at Dinaporo, and 
saw their countrymen standing upon it, waiting to congratulate 
them pn their victory, and knew how soon they would be 
undeceived. As the steamer hove in sight, the' crowd grew 
breathless with excitement : they looked in v.iin for some sign 
of triumph on her dcclc : their hearts sickened as they saw her 
run past her moorings and mcA,kc for the hospital ; and, as she 
eased up and blew ofi‘ her steam, the soldiers' wives rushed down, 
beating their breasts and tearing their hair, to the water's edge, 
and screamed out curses against the General who had brought 
this calamity ujjoii them.^ 

But there were stout hearts still beating in the province of 
The anison little garrisoii of Arrah, listening 

of Ai rah still eagerly from the roof of Boyle's liouse to the 
holds out. Qf firing oil the night of the 29th, soon 

heard it die away, and kneev that no help had yet come. But 
they could still help themselves. Theii; provisions were nearly 
gone; but, when the besiegers were asleep, they sallied forth, 
and brought in four sheep as the reward of their daring. Thirst 

1 Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58). Part pp. 185-9; Times, Sept. 21, 
1857, p. 6, col. 1 ; Nov. 7, p. 7, eoi. 6 ; Palm Crisis, pp. 82-3 ; Hall, 
pp. 88-94. 
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began to afrlict them ; but the Sikhs dug a well, and procured 
an abundance of good water. - Ammunition threatened to fail ; 
but Boyle had laid in a supply of lead, and new bullets were 
cast. Mining was repelled by countermining. Every expedient 
that the ingenuity of the besiegers could contrive was baffled by 
the ingenuity, but still more by the resolution of the l)esieged. 
111118 four more days passed away. On the morning of the 
2nd of August the sound of distant firing once more thmw the 
garrison into suspense.^ And this time too the suspens«5'‘^cfid not 
last long. 

Among those whose sympathies ha?l been roused by the story * 
of the leaguer of Anah ivas a major of the BengiJ 
artillery, named Vincent Eyre. This officer had 
been in the army for nearly thirty ^ears; but, though ho had 
seen much hard service, and had made many oflbrts to smooth the 
rugged lot, and elevate the moral condition of his men, whom 
ho had honourably refused to forsake for the lucrative arena of 
civil employ, he had not yet fc\^ind an opportunity oj showing 
what he could accomplish as a leader in the field. Fifteen years 
before, however, in the disastrous ivinter of 1841, ho had found 
and used a more glorious opportunity. The Afghan chiefs had 
demanded four British officers with their wives and children as 
hostages ; and the British commander had asked for volunteers 
to undertake the cruel risk. Every officer refused to expose 
his family to danger except Eyre, who, in* the words of Lady 
Side, “said, if it was to be ^iroductivo of great good, he 
would stay with his wife and child.”- He i^ho reads this record 
of heroism will not ask for any further comment on Eyre^s 
character. 

On the 10th of July he started with his battery from Calcutta, 
under orders to join the Bi'itisU force at Allahabad. Touching 
at Dinapore on the 25th, he of coiu-so heard of the mutiny which 
had just taken place. Ko-embarking next morning, he reached 
Buxar on the 28th. There ho was informed that the Dinapore 
mutineers were besieging Arrah. Hearing later in the day that 
some of them were inarcliing up the country to destroy the Govern- 
ment stud property at Buxar, he detained the steamer for the 
night. Next morning, as there appeared to be no imminent danger, 

^ Hall, Boyle. 

^ See an article on Eyre in Colonel Malleson’s Recreations of an Indian Official^ 
p. 276. 
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he pushed on towards Ghdzipur, intending, if he should find that 
station safe, to return to Buxar, and thence inarch 
reii^rinuh^ relief of Arrah. Finding that Ghdzipur, 

though still quiet, was not out of danger, he landed 
tAvo of his guns for its defence, and took in exchange twenty-five 
Highlanders of Jbhe 78th, to aid him in his projected expedition. 
Ke turning to Buxar in the evening, he was rejoiced to find that 
one hyiidrcd and sixty men of the 5th Fusiliers had just arrived 
from Calcutta ; and, as he felt that, Avith their aid, he Avould be 
strong enough to begin his march for Anah at once, he asked 
their commander, Captain" L'Estrange, to join him. L’Estrangc 
promptly agreed, bargaining only that Eyre should take upon 
himself the^ entire responsibility of the expedition. That Eyre 
did this for L^Estrange as unhesitatingly as he had done it already 
for himself, is his gri)at title'^to the honourable mention of history. 
Many officers aa^ouM have gone cheerfully with tAvo hundred men 
to attack five thousand : but few would have turned aside from 
the instrjictions of thmr Goveijiment, and risked dismissal from 
the service, to do so. Fifteen years before, however, Eyre had 
dared to risk even the safety of his Avife and child in his country's 
service; and ho Avas not likely now to shrink from risking his 
commb^sion. lie therefore sent back the Highlanders to 
Ghdzipur, Avhich had noAv greater need of them,* and, appoint- 
ing as his staff officer, Captain Hastings, the superintendent of 

the Buxar stud, by whose energy and enthusiasm 
July 30 ^ o./ 

the needful supplies AA^erc collected within a single 

day, started to rplieve Arrah in the spirit of Montrose's 

favourite versos : 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts arc small, 

That dares uot jmt it to tlie touch, 

To gain or lose it all. 


• All through the long summer evening and the night the 
force marched t on, not halting till day-break ; for 
July 31 . progress could be piade along heavy roads, 

and Avith bullocks unused to the labour of dragging artillery. 

But at his next encamping ground Eyre heard for 
the first time the news of Dunbar's disaster, and, 
burning to efface it, pressed on till, on the evening of the 1st of 
August, he reached the village of Gujnijganj, close to Arrah. 
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Hardly had he broken up his encampment on the following 
morning, when bugles were- heard sounding the 2 

assembly a short distance ahead. Evidently the Battle of 
enemy had come out from Arrah to dispute his 
advance. They were soon discerned lining a large wood which 
extended in front of the British force and on both its flanks. 
Seeing that he was in danger of being surrounded, Eyre cjiused 
his guns to open fire on their front and flanks. Presently they 
took shelter behind some broken ground in front of wood 
and opened a heavy fire of musketry. Soon, however, unable to 
stand against the accurate dischargeij of the skirmishers whom 
Eyre had sent against them, they fell back to the ^\ood. Eyre, 
raj^idly following up liis advantage, brought all his guns to bear 
upon their centre: they scattered to right and le?ft; and the 
British, keeping up an incessant firif of musketry, hurried over 
the vacant space, and plunged into the wood. The rebels Avere 
momentarily baffled ; for the British, moving out of the further 
side of the wood, were protected from tatack by inundated rice 
fields which surrounded the road along which they^ marched. 
But, two miles further down, the road was intercepted by a river, 
on the op})osite side of which lay a village called Biblganj ; and 
the j*ebels now hastened to seize this point, hoping thus to render 
Eyre’s further advance impossible ; for they had broken down the 
bridge, and thrown uji lireastworks to command the approaches. 
Unable to find a ford, Eyre began a flaiJc march to the right, 
towards a railway embankment, ulong which a road ran direct to 
Arrah, and, to mask this movement, caused his artillery at the 
same time to play upon the village. Close to the embankment, 
however, there was another wood ; and the rebels now hastened 
to occupy it, in the hope of intercepting Eyre before he could 
gain the road. Then liegan a desperate race between the two 
armies. The rebels won, and, when Eyre’s force came up, opened 
fire U})on it from behind the shelter of the trees. Thus attacked 
in front, the British were sorely harassed by a simultaneous 
fire which Kunwar Singh’s levies jpured into their rear. l?vre 
must now carry the ’^ood, or bo vanquished. His fire could 
make no impression upon the enemy. Twice within aji hour 
they rushed up to the muzzles of his guns ; and by the end of 
that time they were cleaj:ly forcing his infantry to retire. But 
Eyre had still one resource left, a resoui'ce whicJi has often saved 
British soldiers from imminent defeat at the hands of a superior 
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force. He ordered his infantry to charge ^vith the bayonet. 
Forming rapidly, the little company of Fusiliers sent up a glorious 
cheer, and, l)ounding across the stream, which, though still deep, 
was here pent up within a narrow space, drove their four thousand 
enemies before them in utter rout, and did not pause until the 
guns, opening ^on the fugitives, had made the ^dctory complete. 
Meanwhile the garrison of Arrah had been listening anxiously 
to the sound of the battle. In the afternoon they 
saw the beaten rebels come hiurying up, collect their 
property, and go away. They knew now that their deliverance 
had been ^^^•f^ught at last: but there was a still 
Aug. 3. greater joy in store for them. For, when the morning 
came, they saw and welcomed their deliverers. 

Eyre hild no thought, however, of resting on his laurels. 

He had baulkred the mutineers of their prey : but 
deprived them of all power to do 
mischief ; and other stations in Behar still lay at 
their mercy. He resflved, therefore, to follow up his victory 
by striki/ig a decisive blow at Vagdlspur, a village belonging to 
Kunwar Singh, to which the rebels had retreated. The old chief’s 
asylum was very strongly placed,- and the roads which led to 
it were diflicult : but Eyre knew that his men would tioav follow 
him oh any enterprise, and what he had already 'achieved had 
fairly entitled him to ask for reinforcements. While ho was 
waiting for them, ho occupied himself iii restoring order in the 
neighbourhood. Martial law war* proclaimed ; and thirty wounded 
sepoys who were brought in, as well as a number of native 
officials who had entered Kunwar Singh’s service, were hanged. 
On the 8th and 9th of August the expected reinforcements 
arrived, tAvo hundred men of the 10th and a hundred of Rattray’s 
Sikhs. Strengthened by these and by some of the defenders of 
Arrah, Eyre set out on the 11th for Jagdispur. 
About half-past ten on the following day he caught 
sigjht of the faces of the enemy peeping through a dense belt of 
jungle on the opposite side pi a stream which crossed the road. 
The position which Kunwar Singh had chosen was, in all respects 
but one, faultless. His stronghold lay sheltered behind the 
jungle, the mazes of which, familiar to him and his men, were 
unknown to his opponents : the strean\^ protected his front ; and 
in his centre stood a village, which he had fortified. But he had 
made the fatal mistake of weakening his force by sending a 


2 P.M. 
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detachment to occupy another village on the opposite side of the 
stream.^ The British skirmisjiers began the battle by dislodging 
this detachment, and driving it across the stream. The rest of 
the enemy lay conce.aled in the jungle, until the continued 
advance of the skirmishers provoked them to fire. Then Eyre, 
at last detecting their exact position, brouglit his artillery to 
bear upon them, and forced them to huddle in confusion further 
to the right. Now was the time to decide the battle by a 
bayonet rnsli. The men of the 10th, seeing the encnvp'*’'waver- 
ing, were almost breaking loose from control in their burning 
desire to avenge their comrades wh# had fallen with Dunbar; 
and, before their leader. Captain Patterson, had finished speaking 
the word of command, they answered him by a rin^ng cheer, and 
dashed forAvard to the attack. Nothing could have •resisted that 
avenging charge : but the 1 0th were cheated of half their desire ; 
for, as at Bfbfganj, the enemy dared not look at the British 
bayonets, but fled headlong into the jungle. MeaiiAThile, Kunwar 
Singh’s irregulars on the left had fought » gallant battle with the 
Fusiliers, the Sikhs, and the vuluuteers : but at last ft hoAvitzer 
was brought up against them ; and then they t<30 fled. Driv- 
ing the enemy l)eforc him, Eyre entered Jagdfspur early 
in the afternoon. It Avas not till the folloAving 
day, howevei, that he could learn in Avhat direction ^ 
Kumvar Singh had retreated. Then L’Estrange, 
and afterAA^ards Eyre himself, Avent in pui\«ijiit : l)ut the old chief 
Avas never caught. He had inddcntly looked foi’Avard to a 
victorious campaign ; for in his stronghold Avas discovered an 
abundance of ammunition, and enough gratn to feed an army of 
twenty thousiind men for six months, to^ obtain Avhich ho had 
mercilessly robbc<l the peasantry in the neighbourhood. But 
the re-establish meiit of the British pOAver brought relief to the 
sufterers ; for Eyre alloAved them to carry off the grain.*’ 
Finally, after bloAvingup all the principal buildings in Jagdfspur, 
he started on the 26th of August for Allahabacl. In his cam- 
paign of three Aveeks he had effected far more than the original 
object of his expedition. Not only had he relieved the be- 

^ Mallcson, vol. i. pp. 128-9. 

^ Recreations of an Indian Official^ pp. 304-17 ; Account of tlie Relief of 
Arrah dictaU'd by Major Eyro, prmttMl in Giibbiiis’.s Mntinie^i in Oudh, A])p. No. 
10, pp. 474-84 ; Pari. Pnperf^ vol. xliv. (1857-58), I\art 1, pp. 127-8, 130-1, 
143-7. The British lostj in the first action was two killed and fifteen wounded, iu 
the second six wounded. 
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leaguerod garrison of Arrah. He had quelled the insurrection 
which had threatened to spread from Bchar throughout the 
whole of Bengal ; and he had restored the safety of river 
communication between Calcutta and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. In other words, he, a simple major of artillery, had 
prevented the achievements of Tayler from being neutralised by 
the weakness of the Government and the incompetence of Lloyd. 
Before, however, this result was attained, the character of 
the PatTia Commissioner had been subjected to a 
Dangers whicii trial morc scvcre than any which it had yet endured. 

PllCOlllpMSSud . fl " TS.. ‘^111 

Tayler fitter I hc mutinv (it tlic scpoys at Dinaporc had been 
faUure^'^ ^ bad eiiougli : but the defeat which Dunbar had 
sflstained at their hands was far worse. For it 
now st^emed* absolutely certain that Arrah must soon fall ; and 
then the besiegers would b^ free to overnm the whole province 
of Bella r with fire and sword. Many of the villagers of 
Shahabad, the district of which Arrah was the capital, were in 
open revolt Kunwar Singh's success would be sure to encourage 
others to follow his example : ilfi fact the Kaja of DumrAon was 
said to have already joined the rebels. The mutiny of the 12th 
Irregulars aggravated the danger. • Moreover, the native policio 
and even the Sikhs would not be likely to remain loyal when 
they saw that their masters could no longer hold their ground. 
The Europeans scattered at the stations under Tayler 's control, 
who had been secure under his protection till his policy had 
been endangered by the weakness of Llcyd, were almost destitute 
of the means of resistance.^ For their lives and for the CJovern-' 
ment treasure umler their care he was responsible. And he had 
to ])ear this gricN oiis burden of responsibility by his own unaided 
strength : for his Government had never sympathised with him ; 
Lloyd was an cncumbranec rather than a help ; and the gallant 
Holmes was dead. But Tayler met the crisis without flinching. 
He sent off the European ladies and children to Dinapore : and, 
feeling that now, when things were at their worst, it behoved 
him' to be most stern and ^ uncompromising in asserting his 
supremacy, ho had the gallows shifted ^from the gaol to the 
middle of the I'ace-course, where it would be in full view of all 
who meditated rebellion, and sent another batch of conspirators 
to execution. This, however, was not ^enough. He knew that 
to save the lives of the Europeans at the out-stations, prudence 
^ Patna Crisis, p. 85 ; Correspondence, etc., pp. 115, 119-20, 140-3, etc. 
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Wiis needed as well as boldness. Accordingly, after a few hours 
of earnest consideration, ho issued an order directing 
the district oftioers at Gaya and MuzafFarpur ^ to His with- ‘ 
come in to Patna, and to bring their treasure with 
them, unless their personal safety should be endangered by the 
attempt to remove it. No measure of his administration had 
been more sagacious than this. For, though he knew that Eyre 
intended to attempt the relief of Arrah, he could not prophesy that 
Eyre, with a foroe only half as large as that with Avhich«^i‘)iinbar 
had been disastrously beaten, would show the moral strength 
and the military skill that could alume achieve success in so 
hazardous an enterprise : he knew that, if Kyie should fail, the 
province must 1x3 lost ; and he therefore resolved To sacrifice the 
outrstations for a time to the great object of saving his people’s 
lives, holding Patna, and securing hts treasure, rather than risk 
the loss of the whole by clinging ^'ainly to a part.^ Far more 
admirable, however, than the statesmanship which dictated this 
measure was the moral courage which darted to carry it out in spite 
of the probable disapprobation of an unfriendly Government. 

Lautour, the magistrate at Muzairarpur, acted at once upon 
Taylor’s order, and, as ho had no troops to escoi’t „ , ^ 

. J -r, 1 ^ . How Lflutoiir 

Ins treasure, left it bt3hind. Put the magistrate at {ukimoih v 
G aya, Alonzo Money, unlike Lautour, had forty-live 
Europeans, a hundred Sikhs, and a body of jiolice to rely upon, 
besides a detachment of the 6 tth, stationed a few miles oil’, 
which he could summon to his aid. It is true that he was 
exposed to danger from the Dinaporo mutineers: but this 
danger, though serious enough to vindicate the withdrawal 
order, and to justify him in taking measures for obeying it, 
was not sufficiently imminent to justify him in abandoning his 
treasure. Only three days before, he had written to Taylcr, 
saying that he had nothing to apprehend from the 
townspeople, and that, if not more than three hundred ^ ^ 
or three hundred and fifty mutineers attacked him, he had ‘|^no 
doubt of giving them a good thrashing.” His courage, however, 
had since oozed out* for, a few hours after ho 
received the order, he hurried away from the station ^ 

^ /fli® officers belonging to Chapra and Motihari Imd already come in. The 
remaining station was Arrah. ^It is unnecessary to mention the sub -divisional 
stations. 

2 Ci>rrespo7idence, etc., pp. 114-lG ; Patna Crisis, pp. 85-7. 
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under an escort, accompanied by the other Christian residents, 
leaving eighty thousand pounds in the treasury at the mercy of 
the enemies of Government.^ He thus flatly disobeyed the 
orders of the Commissioner ; for, as his own letter proved, his 
personal safety would not have been endangered by removing 
his treasure. When, however, he had proceeded a few miles, 
one of his companions, Hollings, of the Opium Agency, came up 
to him, and said that he could not endure the remorse which ho 
felt at'^T^ving been a party to the abandonment of the Govern- 
ment property. Money listened, and i*esolved to go back and 
repair the wrong which be had done. But, instead of taking 
his companions and his escort with him, as common sense would 
have suggested, he impulsively bade them continue their journey, 
' and went back alone with Hollings. Soon after 
Aupr. 2. his return, he 'tailed in the detachment of the C ith, 
A\v,i. 1. and, when it arrived, removed the treasure under 
its escort, having already done his best to arouse the 
enmity of the native officials openly burning the Government 
stamped f)apGr, an act which they could only regard as implying 
a suspicion that they meditated plunder. After quitting the 
station he would naturally have taken the road to Patna, if ho 
had not been misled by false reports which said that a body of 
the Dihapore mutineers was advancing to disjmtfc his passage. 
As it was, he resolved to take the longei but safer road to 
Calcutta instead. On his way, he received letters from the 
Governor -General and the Lieutenant-Governor. When he 
opened them, he was probably somewhat astonished to find him- 
self congratulated as a hero. That Canning should have ac- 
cei)ted Halliday’s vic'v of Moncy^s conduct was natural enough : 
but that Halliday, acquainted as he was with the terms of the 
Avithdrawal order and with the way in which Money had carried 
it out, should have praised the latter as he did, might well 
startle those who were ignorant of the circumstances that had 
tended to warp his judgement. Nor did he content himself with 
bestowing empty praise uppn Money. The man who had fled 

^ lie excused liiiiiself for not removing the trert lire by saying “ Tlie treasure 
could not be carried away ; I bad neither carts nor elephants.” Pari. PaperSy 
vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 2, p. 227. He omitted, however, to add that there had 
l)een nothing to prevent him from remaining to collect (iarts, as he wns urged to 
do by some of the English residents. Moreover, his brain must have been extra- 
ordinarily confused, if he did not see the glaring inconsistency between his apology 
and his own subsequent conduct. 
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in panic from his post was rewarded by promotion to a more 
lucrative appointment.^ Of JMoney himself it is not necessary 
to speak so severely. Though his whole conduct from the time 
that he received the withdrawal order had been a series of mis- 
takes, yet it is impossible not to feel sympathy for a man who, 
when his conscience told him that he had done wrong, tried, 
however awkwardly, to amend his fault. 

As, however. Money had been substantially rewarded for the 
defective discharge of an easy duty, surely Tayler 
might reasonably look forwaixl at least to the 'layUrs 
approbation of his Government. some great ' * ► 

disturbance had broken out in Patna, and he hod jiuppressed it, 
his praises would have been sung as loudly as those of anyone 
else : but, as he simjdy prevented disaffection fr-dm breaking 
out at all in one of the most disaflbctcd cities of India, there 
was too little of the sensational in his achievements to excite 


general enthusiasm. The English inhabitants of his province, 
indeed, and the natives who remained loyal to his Goj^(irnment, 
respected and trusted him absolutely. But Halliday had an 
old grudge against him. Halliday had repaid his services by a 
withdrawal of the support which each one of his subordinates 
had a right to claim : he had vouchsafed not a word of praise 
to encourage •him in his labours : ho had once before suggested 
a frivolous pretext for removing him from his post ; and now, 
eagerly clutching at the withdrawal order as an excuse for 
carrying out his resolve, withotit waiting for explanation or 
defence, he stigmatised this last and noblest measure of his 
lieutenant as an act of disgraceful cow^ardice, and summarily 


removed him from his post, thus depriving his 
country of the services of the ablest, the most 
successful, and the most trusted civil officer in 


TInlliday dis- 
missfsj Tiiyler. 


Ben^l, and blasting all his hopes, his aspirations, and his 
ambitions. Nothing could exceed the sympathy wffiich the 
loyal inhabitants of Bchar showed to him in his troul)le. 
“When,’^ wrote the non-official Christian residents of Patna, 
“ the whole of Patna was nearly shipwrecked, at the moment 
when the rebels rose *at Dinaporo, and before that, when the 


1 Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 2, pp. 154-6, 227-82, 827-8, 412 ; 
Correspondence, etc., pp. 119, 122, 137-8. 

® Except a “small clique” meiitioued by Dr. Duff. See numerous letters in 
is Truths Also letters in tlic JingHshimti, July 4, 10, 11, 17, Aug. 8, 
Sept. 8, 9, 12, 14, 16, 21, 30, Oct. 3, 2, 8, 12. 
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mischievous machinations of Pir Ali and his accomplices had 
endangered not only our own city, but nearly the whole pro- 
vince, who oi)posed and braved the storm ? Whose were those 
wise, far-seeing, and statesmanlike plans which saved us then ? 
and who so kindly and considerately threw open his house to 
receive the Christian populace at the hour of the greatest peril ? 
With one voice we answer it was you ; and wore it not for you, 
and for your exertions, which cost you many an anxious day 
and sle&pless night, . . . Behar would ere this have become a 
scene of anarchy and confusion.’’ ^ 

It was not, however, • to be expected that public opinion 
Siibfioquont iiiduce llalliday to admit that he had been 

conduc t of ^ ill the wrong. He had already misrepresented the 
Haiiidaj. p^-port of the withdrawal order to the Governor- 
General and Count'll, who^ on gar])led and one-sided evidence, 
were led to record a censure upon Tayler.^ In a Blue Book 
which he published upon the case, he suppressed a mass of 
important, correspondehcc whicji would have helped to place the 
facts in their true light. Lastly, in a minute which he despatched 
to the Directors in 1858, to explain his reasons for dismissing 
Tayler, he suppressed two letters written on the 8th of June, 1857, 


^ See What Truths If llallblay had not been in sach A Inirry to get rid 
of Tayler, he might have rejected on the inconsisterify of coudeiunirig him for 
issuing the withdrawal order, and praising Money for the way in whicli he had 
acted upon it. Tf the order proved cowardice on Tayler’s part, it was equally 
cowardly of Money to run away from lUs station as prce.ipitately as he did. If 
the danger to which Money was exposed was so great as to jmstify him in running 
away without his treasure, the existence of that danger furnished an unanswerable 
proof of tlie wisdom of Tayler’s order. 

For the benelit of anyone who wishes to investigate independently the question 
of the withdrawal order, I give the following reference : Correspondence, etc., pp. 
114-26, 128-50, 154-5, 162-8, 186-9 ; Tayler’s Metmrial, pp. 4,5,9-16; and 
his Reply to Halliday’s Minute, pp. 31-5. I may mention that the majority of 
the district officials, including MuDonell, whom llalliday would hardly have 
accused of cow'ardice, w'ere grateful for the order. The gist of Ilalliday’s 
arguments was that there had been no immediate probability of an attack upon 
Gaya and MuzafTarpur. He forgot that it bad been probable tliat the attack 
would take place as early as the apparently imminent fall of Arrah would allow. 
The whole question lies in a nut-shell. If Eyre had failed to relievo Arrah, even 
Halliday would not have ventured to question thd^isdom of the order. And 
did Halliday venture to say that Taylor would have been justified in staking his 
people’s lives and the ( Jovemmeiit property on the bare chance, as it seemed, of 
Eyre's succeeding? No, — for he never attemjjted seriously to grapple with 
Tayler’s arguments. 

Correspondence, etc., pp. 123-7 ; Narratwe of Events, pp. 200-18 ; Tayler’s 
Menu/rial, pp. 33-5. 
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in which Tayler had given him full information of the danger to 
which Patna was exposed from the intended mutiny of the 
Dinapore sepoys, and another written by himself in reply, in 
which he had declared, in the face of this information, that 
Patna was in no danger, and that the mutiny of the Dinapore 
sepoys was incoTiccivable.^ 

Though, however, for the moment he had gained a triumph 
condemned by every honest man in India who 
knew the facts of the case,^’ there was a Nemesis ^ ’ 

in store for liim. Time gave judgement between him and his 
victim. For a few years the latte^ could only submit with 
what patience he could command to the cnn l injustice which he 
had suffered. The differences betAveen himself and his Govern- 
ment I'emaincd as yet within the sphere of opinio?i." Long ago, 
indeed, the Dinapore mutiny, which llalliday had pronounced 
“ inconceival)le,'^ had taken place : but he could still plausildy 
assert that Tayler was absurdly wrong in maintiiining that there 

« 

^ Tliese arc j^rave cliarf^cs. They be found fully subslantiatt^l in Tayler’s 
pamphlet, FurtJu'r Disclosures, in his Reply to HullKhiy’^ Minute, pp. 4cS-9, 56-8, 
and ill his Memorial, pp. 25-9. Anyone who wishes for further proof need only 
compai’C the special Blue Book already quoted, entitled Cwnespondcutr, cfc., with 
the Pari. Papers, Among tlic letters omitted fnun llic special Blue Book was one 
written on the 28tli of May to Tayler by llalliday, in winch he said, soon as 
the telegraph isbjHm I request you will send me a daily mos.sage, brief, just to 
say ‘All’s well,’ tdl furtlier notiee.” In uecordanee with the desiie thus ex- 
pressed, Taylor sent short demi-ofheial and oHicial letters and telegrams fr)r some 
weeks. About the 30th of dune he received an order (<lated the ‘25th) to write 
oHieial letters regularly. He obeye»l. But the letter.s iii tlie special Blue Book 
are arranged with such inarvfllous ingenuity, such convenient disregard for the 
sequence of dates, as to make it appear to any but the most careful reader that 
he contumaciously persisted for some time in writing demi-olticially. 

It is not iny business to describe tlie various measures by wliieh llalliday 
completed his victory. Tt ought, liovvever, to bo mentioned that, alter Tajler 
had refuted the charge on which he had been ostensibly removed from his post, 
[Jalliday sent a long list of ex-posl~facto charges against him, without alloi\ing 
him to see them, to the Directors. Although tlieir minds were prejudiced by the 
concealment of evidence mentioned in the text, and still more by the fact that 
Tayler had not been allowed the opjiortunity of defending himself, tliey acquitted 
him of all the charges but two, and expresse<l their cordial approval of his general 
administration, llalliday published the uiifftvourable and suppressed the favour- 
able portion of their despatch. The two reinaiiiiiig cluiiges were refuted by 
Tayler: but Halliday sccreiiy withheld liis refutvition, on the plea that it was 
contumacious, until it was too late to send it. See Halliday ’s Miuuto, Narrative 
of Events, and Tayler ’s MmwriaL 

2 See letters from General Lc; Grand Jacob, Sir Arthur Cotton, General Colin 
Mackenzie, Dr. Dufl*, Hon. E. Drummond, K. Vicars Boyle, General Sir Sydney 
Cotton, Sir Vincent Eyre, etc., and extracts from articles from Indian news- 
papers, published in Taylor’s pamphlets. 
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had been danger at Patna ; for had not Patna remained quiet 
when every other station was disturbed ? The very perfection 
of Tayler’s administration gave Halliday a handle against him. 
But in 1804 and 1865 an extraordinary series of events occurred, 
which proved indisputably the sagacity of Taylcr and the blind- 
ness of Halliday. In 1863 a frontier war broke out, which was 
generally considered the result of a secret anti-Christian crusade 
preached by the AVahabis of Patna. An elaborate trial, held at 
^ Umballa in the following year, pi ovcd the justice 
of the suspicion ; and three of the prisoners were 
sentenced to death. BiA this was not all. In 1865 the 
notorious Ah^iad IJlla, the chief of the three Wahjihis whom 
Tayler had arrested in 1857, was brought to trial at Patna on 
the same charge, and convicted. The arch-traitor, whom Taylcr^s 
successor, with Halliday's approval, had called an innocent and 
inoffensive bookman,” against whom there was no cause of sus- 
picion, and whom Halliday himself had openly petted and made 
much of, jvas sent to the Andaipan Islands as a convicted felon. ^ 
Now that at last' ho had the evidence of hard facts to 
Tnyior’s support him, Taylcr began a struggle for redress, 
Htrutjgiy tor which succcssivo disappointments ordy made him 
more resolute to maintain. In 1878 his loyal 
supporter, Syad Wihlyat Ali Khan, who, like hfrn, had been 
visited wdtli Ilalliday’s displeasure, was d(*corated with the Order 
of the Indian Empire.^ He might fairly Lope that now justice 
would be at last done him. ^r not only had the Court of 
Directors cordially praised him; not only had the Press 
unanimously supported him ; not only had two successive 
historians of the Indian Mutiny warmly eulogised his ad- 
ministration ; not only had a great company of Indian officers 
and civilians declared to him their conviction thcit his resolute 
statesmanship had saved Bchar ; but two ex-members of 
Canning’s Council had written to him, in generous repentance, 
to detract the censure which they had joined in passing upon 
him, and to add their testimony to the value of his services.^ 

^ There is good reason to believe that he solaeofChimscdf in his captivity by 
coTitriviug the plot to which Lord Mayo fell a victim. Fad v. Falselwod^ pp. 
32-8. 

^ Army and Navy Maynzine, vol. viii., 1884, 7>. 232. 

^ The letter frojn Sir John Lf)W is to be found in the Selection of iMters from 
Distinyuidied Indian Statesmen ; an extract from the one from Dorin in What ia 
Truth'* p. 46. 
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But he underrated the forces of officialism, of misrepresentation, 
and of intrigue. So long as life and strength remained, he 
persevered ; and when at last it became apparent that victory 
was hopeless,^ he still had a strong consolation of which no 
injustice could roll him. For ho knew he had saved Behar. 

^ Oil Juno 15, 1888, Sir Roper Lethbridge moved in the House of Commons 
that a Select Coiuinitteii should be appointed to emjuire into Mr. Tayler’s case. 
The motion was defeated, owing to a most serious mis-statement by Sir John 
Gorst, whh'li was refuted by me in a letter to the Tmt>s (June 25, p. .o, 

col. 5), and in a jiamphlct, WTitteii, 1 believe, by Mr. Tayler’s son, the late Mr. 
Skipwith 'Peyler, and entitled ,/. UoraVs fitalement in the JJnnse of Ctm- 
Muns of Jvne 22, 1888, refuted. [The date Jnftc 22 in the title of the pamphlet 
shouhl be June l.’^.J See also Aug. 1.5, 1888, ]> 3, (-'‘I. C, 
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BENARKP AND ALLAHABAD 

Whil]!: Canning, in the clays that followed the outbreak at 
Thpiincbe- Meerut, was preparing to strike the great blow 
twoftn ( akatta at Delhi wIkcIi, he believed, would instantly 
and Delhi paralyse the revolt, he could not but feel anxious 
for the safety of the vast tract of country that lay between 
that city and Calcutta. For, while dense masses of sepoys were 
crowded at the stations along the Ganges and the Jumna, a 
single British regiment at Agra, another at Dinapore, which the 
irresolution of the Government condemned to inaction, and a 
few invalided soldiers were the only force avoilable to hold 
them in check. If the sepoys had kno\rn how to use their 
opportunity, they might have prevented the passage of the 
reinforcements destined to succour Cawnpore and Lucknow : 
nay, they might have swept down the valley of the Ganges, 
seized Allahabad, Benares, and Patna, and, gathering strength 
on their way till their numbers had become irresistible, 
destroyed every tracq of European civilisation, and massacred 
every European till they had reached the frontiers of Eastern 
Bengal. But, during the three precious weeks that followed 
the 10th of May, they remained absolutely passive. Perhaps, 
as has been suggested,^ the outbreak at Meerut frustrated a 
carefully matured plot for a simultaneous rising on the Jlst of 
May, and thus disconcerted JLhem. Perhaps they simply lacked 
the sagacity or the resolution to strike in time. 

The first important point on the line 'of the Ganges beyond 
Eeriares Bengal frontier, was Benares. The troops who 

were being conveyed up the river from Calcutta to 
grapide with mutiny and rebellion were in no mood to look out 
^ Bee Apx>einlix F. 
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for the beauties of the scenery : but even their grim thoughts 
must have been distracted for* a moment by the first sight of 
the Holy City. Shooting past a little promontory, the steamer 
entered a broad crescent-shaped reacli, which, sparkling in the 
sunlight, washed the curved shore like a miniature bay. For 
two miles along the left bank a succession of broad flights of 
steps descended into the water ; and upon them swarmed 
multitudes of preachers, pilgrims, worshippers, loungers, and 
bathers clad in dresses of many colours. The mellow piusic of 
a hundred bells resounded above the hum of human \oices. 
From the steps rose, tier above tier, pag(tlas, mosques, round towers* 
and arches covered with fantiistic decorations, long pillared arcades, 
balustraded terraces, noble mansions with eai ved balconies, and 
gardens rich with the dark green foliage of tamii rinds and 
banians ; and high above the highestf perpetuating the humilia- 
tion which their founder had inflicted upon the idolatrous city, 
soared the two stately minarets of the moscjiie of A.uiangzeb.^ 
Although the dynasty of the^ persecuting Emperor jiad been 
humiliated in its tm n, the flindus of the city were as ready as 
they had ever been to resent the slightest rumour of an insult 
against the sanctity of their religion. The influence of an army 
of priests made Beiianjs as dangerous a stronghold of Brahminical 
as Patna wajf of Mahomedan fanaticism. Moreover, a* rise in 
the price of corn unfortunately occurred at this very time to 
exasperate the habitual discontent of its .inhabitants ; and it 
was to be feared that the state •prisoners of every nation wlio 
had been condemned to pass their lives Avithin its Avails Avould 
seize the first o])porluriity to sow sedition against the English. 
While, therefore, the geographical position of the city, its Avealth, 
and the fact that it Avas the capital of a large Division, caused 
general anxiety to be felt for its safety, it Avas seen that no 
place was more exposed to danger. The military force, which 
was quartered at the cantonment, about three miles from the 
city inland, consisted of a mere handful of English artillerymen, 
and three natiA^e regiments, the ^7th Native Infantry, the 
Ludhidna Sikhs, and the 13th Irregular Cavalry. '^Fhe native 
infantry were of course* distrusted : but the Sikhs were belicA’-ed 
to bo staunch ; and here, as elseAvhere, it was hoped that the 
irregulars, bettor disciplined and officered than the rest of the 
army, would remain true to their salt. 

^ 1. Priusep’a Benares Illustmted ; Roberts’s Hindostaiij vol. ii. pp. 51, 56. 
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Among Iho English officials there was fortunately a man 
who had an extraordinary power of dealing with 
Gubbms. Asiatics. This was the Judge, Frederic Gubbins. 

Entering upon his office six years before, he had 
rapidly introduced a new system of draining and lighting the 
squalid streets, in spite of the prejudices of the priest-ridden 
iiihabitants, who feared that his measures portended an attack 
upon their religion.^ By thus successfully accomplishing what 
other "Officers had attempted in vain, Gubbins had established 
once for iiW such a dread of his power in the minds of the people 
that he was able now td attcm])t conciliatory measures which, 
coming from, a weaker man, would have been attributed to fear. 
Noting the discontent which the high price of provisions was 
arousing, lie exerted himself to convince the mcrcliants that it 
would be their int(?rest to* avoid a riot by selling corn at as low 
a rate as possible. He succeeded so well that a reduction of 
Tucker hftcen per cent was soon effected. Henry Tucker, 
j the Comriiissioner^ w'as a man of a different stamp. 
His strength lay rather in passive fortitude than in aggressive 
activity. With a perversion of that reliance upon a Higher 
Power which supported the noblest hei’ocs of the Mutiny, he 
seetne4 to suspect a want of faith in the active precautions 
which ordinary political wisdom suggested to others.*^ It was 
nob in this spirit that Havelock offered up his prayers to the 
God of ])attles. But, if Tucker forgot the maxim, Aide toi et le 
del faidera, he did not forget* to aid his brethren in misfortune. 
With a noble self-sacrifice in which his colleagues cheerfully 
supported him, he sent on every detachment of British troops 
which the Governmeiit had destined for the relief of Benares, to 
reinforce the garrison of Cawiipore. Moreover, he hoped that, 
by refusing to avail himself of these succours, he would impress 
the people of Benares with the belief that he felt confident in 
the sufficiency of his existing resources. And for a time, indeed, 
his hope seemed likely to bo realised. For three weeks after 
the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him, he was able to 
report that all was quiet in his Division. On the 
toragai^. 4th of June, however, he learned that the Sepoy 
regiment at Azamgarh, sixty miles to the north, 
had mutinied, and that the civil officers of the station had 
confessed by their precipitate retreat that they were unable to 
’ Red Pamphlet^ pp. 86-7. ^ Kaye, vol. ii. pp. 209-10. 
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uphold British authority.^ But by this time an officer had 
come to his support who kn6w' that the Indian Mutiny could 
only be quelled by the most stern and instant action. 

Among those who arrived iii Calcutta towards the end of 
May in answer to Canning’s appeal, was Colonel 
James Neill of the 1st Madras Fusiliers. In a 
military career of thirty years, most of which had been spent 
in India, this officer had given many proofs that he was a born 
I’uler of men. Sci’ving against Kussia with the Anglo-Turkish 
Contingent, he had shown that it was possible to rough-hew 
savage Bashi - Bazoiiks into disciplified soldiers and the 
splendid regiment which he noAV brought wiih nin^ to Calcutta 
owed its efficiency to his devotion. Caiming recognised him at 
once as a man foi* the crisis, and entrusted him with the \vork 
of securing Benares and Allidiabad,* and rj)lieving Cawnpore. 
Indeed it required no subtle power of analysis to undcj'stand 
the nature of Colonel Neill. Tender and loving to those dear 
to him, merciful to tlic weak, /*nd evoi^ ready to sacf'ifice his 
own comfort for the well-being of his soldiers, he was a staunch 
friend, hut a tcrrildo enemy. No responsibility could appall 
him. No obstacle could stop him. No perplexities could 
dazzle the clear mental vision with which he instantly discerned 
the true boarifigs of every (piestioii of immediate action. When, 
in his quarters at Madras, he heard of the first beginnings of 
mutiny, and thought that God might call him to take his part 
in its suppression, he startled a Ijtother officer by saying that he 
“felt fully equal to any extent of professiojial employment or 
responsibility Avhich could ever devolve upon him ” But, when 
his friend looked up into his eyes, and saw the quiet but earnest 
expression of his ster]i face, ho knew that there was no 
ari-oganco, but well-founded self-reliance in the woi ds which ho 
had heard. ^ 

Their truth was signally proved, even before Neill had left 
Calcutta. It was arranged that a detachment of 
the Fusiliers should proceed up iiilie Ganges by Jlle n-Mi- 
steamer, while Neill hiiji.self should follow with the it 
rest by train. Arriving at the station wdtli a few 

' Pari Pajters, vol. xviii. (1^59), p. 25 ; vol. xxx. (1857), m'- 344-G, 348, 
362, 354, 357, 369, 3G2, 3G5, 368, 380, 385, 392, 395 ; Tifnen, Aug. 6, 1857. 

' Kayo's Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. pp. 361-3. 

® Ih. vol, ii. pp. 366-7. 
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of his men some minutes before the main body, which had been 
unavoidably detained, he was told by the station-master that 
the train was already late, and would be started at once without 
waiting for the absentees ; and, when he remonstrated, a crowd 
of other officials Ciime up, and did their best to silence him. 
But he soon showed them what manner of man they had to deal 
with. Putting the station-master, the engineer, and the stoker 
under arrest, he waited till all the Fusiliers had arrived, and 
did not release his prisouei's until he had seen every man safe 
in his place.^ This single incident satisfied the Christians whom 
Neill was hastening to succour. They knew that the right man 
had come aUlast. 

On tlie^ 3rd of June Neill arrived in Benares with a dctach- 
meiit of his regiment. About sixty more, and a 
Jieiiftrosr^ hundrfjd aiurfifty of the 10th from Dinapore had 
preceded him. On the following day the news 
of the Azamgaih mutiny arrived; arul, as it was certain that 
junoi sepoVs at Boknares would catch the infection, 

Brigadier Ponson])y, who commanded the station, 
went to Neill’s quarters, to consult him on the expedieticy of 
Tiio crisis disarming the 37th. ’ Fifteen years before, Poti-^ 
^ ‘ sonby had won his spurs in the wonderful on- 

slauglit on Dost ^Mahomed’s cavalry at Parwafi-darra. It is 
easiei', however, to load even a Balaclava charge than to (piell 
a mutiny. Ponsonby wished to put olT the business of dis- 
arming till the morrow. Bitt delay was an abomination to 
Neill. He persuaded Ponsonby tlnit the thing ought to lie 
done that very evening. Accordingly Colonel Spottiswoode, 
who commanded the 37th, proceeded to turn out his men, and 
ordered them to lay down their arms. They were quietly 
obeying when suddenly the Eurojiean troops were seen coming 
on to the ground, and a panic seized the whole regiment. 
Those who had laid down their muskets ran to Like them up 
again, and, with the others, began to fire upon the British. 
Some men of the 10th Ml: but the rest returned the fire; 
and the artillery, under Captain Willijj^m Olpherts, poured in a 
shower of grape among the mutineers. And now, as Ponsonby, 
who had throughout been suffering grievously from the fierce 
heat of the sun, appeared to be loskig all power of mind and 
body, Neill wont up to him and said, “General, I assume 
^ Kaye’s Lire^ of Indvm Officers^ vol, ii. pj). 366-7. 
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command.” At this moment the Sikhs, who were reluctantly 
advancing from behind to supfbrt the Europeans, were startled 
by the noise of firing in their rear. One of the Irregulars had 
fired at his commanding officer ; and the Sikhs, some of whom 
were positively disloyal, while the rest were confused and 
apprehensive of treachery, rushed wildly against the artillery- 
men. Olplierts had but just time to wheel his guns round, and 
fire. His swift action saved Benares ; for the Sikhs, stagger- 
ing under a fearful discharge of grape, brc^ke and fied after 
the 37th; and Neill, promptly pursuing them, completed the 
victory.^ 

The din of battle, resounding from the pamde - ground, 
warned the Christian residents that mutiny had lyoken out, 
Most of the missionaries fled. A -motley throng of ch'ilians, 
women, and children took refuge on the roof of the Collector’s 
cutcherry. Even after the mutiny had been suppressed, 
danger was still to l)e apprehended from the townspeople and 
from the I'cvengeful fury of a efctachmebt of Sikhs, fvffio had 
been placed as a guard over the Government treasure. That 

’ Kaye’s y.ires of Indian Officers, pp. 368-70 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. 
(1857) pp. 479-80 ; vol. x>hi. (1859) p 32; Tinrcs, Aug. 18, 25, 1857, p. 6, 
col. 4 ; MS. corrospoTidoiue. Tucker informed tlie Govenior-Geiieral tkat the 
disarmiug had bA'ii veiy badly managed ; ami some of the ollieers of^the 37th 
complaiiKul that their men had been loiilly ii.mmI. Montgomery - Martin goes 
furlhi-r, and maintains that to disarm at all was a mistakt*. The ilisarming was 
certainly mismamiged, probably beeause it A\as undertAken without dne jirepaia- 
tion ; and, as I’oiisonby a^sserted in a letter to the Tiinrs (Ang. 18, 1857), that ho 
conductiMl the whole ImsinesH, he must bear the blame. But those who vere 
best qualified to believed th.'it, if the regiment, had not been disarmed, 

it would have mutinied on the iiiglit of June 4. it is to be regretted, of eourse, 
that well-iiiteiitioued sepoys ^\ere Nlaughtered ; but, w^ieu once they had thrown 
in their lot with their eomrades, their slaugliter wa*^ iue\itabh‘. See Montgomery- 
Martin, vol. ii. pp. 233-5 ; Kaye, vol. n. pp. 226-8 ; /‘arf. Papers, vol. xviii, 
(1859), p. 32. 

[Tt has been asserted that the Bikhs were provoked to mutiny by Olpherts’s open- 
ing tirr‘ on them without provocation. On this point the testimony of Gemira] Sir 
D. S. Dodgsoii, K.C.B., and of Major-General W. Tweedie, G.S.I., who wen' both 
present, is conclusive. “ 1 am most positive," nrote Ooclgsou in an unpuhlislied 
letter to Olpherts, “ yon did not open fire on J.he Loodmiiah Kegiincnt until they 
had fired on yonr men and on the infantry (Knropean), and hml fired on their own 
commanding officer and adjtj|tant, .and Inul actually moi-tally wounded Ensign 
Hayter, and most severely \vonn<led Ensigns Ghajiman and Tweedie. I saw them 
shot down by the Bikhs ... I know a goo<l many of the Sikhs were loyal, hut a 
great many were disloyal , . . Gordon had evidently the greatest dilfieiilty in 
getting the Ijoodianah Hegiment fb move up in front of the 37th ; else why should 
Ponsonby have ordered me twice to go and urge him to come up at once 'f And 
when he did get the regiment to move, it wavered and stopped more than onco 
during tlie advance.’’] 
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this clanger was averted was partly due to the active loyalty of 
a knot of influential natives. Foremost among these was a Sikh 
sirdar, Surat Singh, who, during a long residence as a state 
prisoner in Benares, had learned to appreciate the character 
of Gubbins, and now, accompanying him to the cutchcrry, 
which was in danger of being burned by the infuriated Sikhs, 
not only quieted them by explaining that the attack on their 
comrades had been unpremeditated, Vnit even won them over to 
a loyal discharge of their duties. Not less faithful to Gubbins 
were his Nazir, ^ Pundij CJokal-Charid, a ricli Hindu noble 
named Deonarain Singh, and the titular Ihija of Benares him- 
self, who a Ik did good service in allaying the excitement of 
the popuhi^je, and rescuing Christians from their fury. About 
two o’clock in the morning, the party at tlic cut- 
cherry* was removed under an escort to the Mint, 
whicli was better fitted for defence. Huddling together on the 
roof, they fell asleep at last from sheer exhaustion. The first 
sight thif.- met their e^es whemthey awoke was a row of gallows, 
on which Neill was busily hanging Ixitches of mutineers as fast 
as they were brought in.- Soon afterwards he received a 
message from the Government, ordering him to hurry on to 
Allaha^jad. Instantly he telegraphed back — “ Can’t move : 
wanted here.” But though he could not stir himself, he sent on 
one of his subalterns with fifty of the Fusiliers. By the 6th he 
was able to report* that the cantonments were safe.^ ’Hius 
within Benares itself order wS.s re-estal)lished and maintained. 
Tucker, who knew that he at least had contributed nothing to 
this result, ascribed it to miracle ; but the baiile<l rebels wouhl 
have told him that* it was due to the vigour of Neill and 
Gubbins, and the loyal co-operation of four native gentlemen. 
Anyhow, no miracle was vouchsfifed to keep the country popula- 
tion quiet. The story of the slaughter at llenarcs drove another 
detfichment of the Sikhs at Jaunpur to rebel on the following 
day, and stimulated the villagers to fling off and trample under 
Mutiny at evciy voSlige of British authority. Then 

Aila^hviri Tucker bcstirrcd himself tf^ask Canning for leave 
the ciifltricta. to give his chief civil ofllccrs pow(‘r of life and 

^ An official who issues, processes, keeps the roll of witnesses aud annomices 
their arrival, makes out lists of uiirlairned proi^rly mid stray cattle, aud carries 
out public sales by the Court’s onler, just oiitsule the cuUlieiTy. 

* TimeH, Aug. 25, 1857, p. 6, <iol. 4. 

2 Mead. * Po,tL Papers^ vol. wx. (1857), p. 480. 
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death. The Governor-General, however, had already issued an 
order placing the Division of 'Henares under martial 
law. Some of the officers used their power with in- 
discriminate ferocity. Lads who had Been guilty of nothing 
worse than waving rebel colours and beating tom-toms, were 
summarily executed. Gentlemen volunteered to serve as 
hangmen, and gloried in the skill with which they dis- 
posed of their victims. But mere executions, however severe, 
were not enough to restore British authority. Landholders 
plundered eacli other and robbed travellers on the roads : bands 
of dacoits began to infest the country^; and parties of dispersed 
sepoys continued to attack isolated posts. 

On the 0th of JuncO Neill found himself able to^nisli on fur 
Allahabad. Standing at the south - eastern point 
of the Doab, where the spai*kling Stream of the 
Jumna loses itself in the turbid waters of tfie Ganges, that city 
commanded both the river and road communication between 
the upper and lower provinces ^of Nor^liern India ; ^while its 
grand, massive fort, stoicd with ammunition, and bristling 
with guns, offered an invaluable prize to the daring of the 
mutineers. Moreover, its natural importance had of late been 
greatly increased bj" the annexation of Oudli, to the southern 
frontier of ^\4iich it served as a protection. Thus it is^not too 
inucli to say tliat the safety of the entire North-West hung upon 
the prcscrvaiiim of Allahabad. Ellenlmrough and Charles 
Napier, recognising its importance, had always kept it strongly 
garrisoned by Europeans : but their successors had neglected 
it ; and, though Outram had warned Canning U) }>rovi(le for 
its safety, there Avas not a single British soldier within its walls 
at the outset of the Mutiny.*^ It was not till the Christian 
inhabitants had been rou.sed by tlie outbreak at ^leerut to 
point out the defencelessness of their position that sixty invalid 
artillerymen Avere sent from Clmnar to reinforce thom.^ The 
news which sUirtled the English residents stirred up the latent 
disaffection of the discontented M^liomedan population, many 

of whom Avere fallen nobles Avho cursed the Government Avliich 

• 

1 ParK Papers, vdI. xxx. (1857), p. 455. 

* “Had the precautions I proposed been ailoptcd/’ wrote Onlram, “a 
European regiment must liave been retaineil at Cawnpore to t'Upply the 
Allahabad garrison, and Gcnenlt Wlieelcv’s party would have been .^ave<l.”--*Sir 
F. J. Goldsniid’s JJ/c of Ou, train, vol, ii. p. 323. 

^ Hrd Pamphlet, i)p. 
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had brought them to the dust.^ Hero, as elsewhere, there were 
rumours of treacherous designs of the Government against 
the religion of their subjects. Yet here too, as elsewhere, 
the native troops were trusted by their commanders. One 
regiment especially, the 6th Native Infantry, was the pride 
and delight of the colonel and his officers, who had over shown 
an ailectionate interest in all that concerned the welfare of 
their men. And now the men in their tui’ii seemed eager to 
show themselves worthy of their olficers. On the 19th of 
May the entire regiment volunteered to march against Delhi. 
Meanwhile the excitemeifc of the populace, though it became 
May '^5 nioro intense after the great Mahomedan festival 
of the Eed, had not developed into insurrection. 
Yet all this* time the chief civilians felt ill at ease; for they 
kncAv that the ])t)pulace v^ould rise at once if the sepoys should 
mutiny, and they could not regard the sej)oys with that con- 
lidence which old associations had fostered in the hearts of the 
officers.2 ^ I ^ 

On the 4th (»f Juno the telegraph brought the news of the 
events that had just ])assed at Benares. Feeling sure that 
the mutineers whom Neill had driven out of that stfitiou must 
be marching against Allahabad, the magistrate begged Colonel* 
Simpson of the 6th to send a company of his fegiment with 
two guns to guard the bridge by which the rebels would have 
to cross the Oanges/ Simpson consente 1, and at the same 
time detachefl a party of irregular cavahv to defend the 
cantonments. The magistrate, who had never trusted the 
native troops, may Kave only advised the former measure as a 
forlorn hope : liut even now, with the story of the Benares 
mutiny before him, Simpson retained his faith in his own 
regiment. Nay two days later, he paid no heed to a warning 
which he received from a non - commissioned officer of his 
regiment, telling him that the news from Benares had dangerously 
Jimo 6 excited the men. At sunset on that day ho 
paraded the trQO})s in order to read them a letter 
from the Governor -General, thanking the 6 th for their offer 

‘ **Thc existence of a Mahomedan conspiracy to exterminate the English 
was now (May 31) a matter of notoriety.*’- lieview^ July to Dec. 1868. 

Article, ‘‘A District during a Rehollion,” p. .'iO, 

Calcvtia Revimo, July to Dec. 1858. Article, “A District during a 
Rebellion, ” p. ; !*aH. vr)l. xxx. (1867), ]>. 800. 
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to march against Delhi. The sepoys listened with apparent 
satisfaction, and cheered likc^ British soldiers. More than ever 
convinced of the loyalty of their model regiment, Simpson and 
his officers rode off the parade-ground to mess. But the men 
did not feel that their day's work Avas over. An order had just 
been issued for the removal of the guns stationed at the bridge 
to the fort, where they might be more needed ; and, when Lieu- 
tenant Tlarward, the oflicer on duty, was prej)iiring to move 
them, the sepoys chosen to form their escort de- 
fiantly assertiid tlieir resolve to take them to can- its con- 
tonments instead. IlarAvard hastened to Avarii 
Lieutenant Alexander of the Oudh IrreguLirs to intercept the 
mutineers on their way to cantonments. Alexander led out his 
men. As soon as he saw his enemj^, he called upon them to 
follow him and recover the guns : but only three rode to the 
attiick : the rest went over to the sepoys ; and the gallant 
Alexander fell, shot through the heart. Then the sepoys marched 
with their new friends to the Jines ; jfnd, when th| deluded 
officers hurried up to recall their men to obedience, they were 
answered by a volley of musketry, beneath Avhich five fell. 
Among the other victims of the model regiment Avere seven 
young cadets, who had only just arrived from England. Kight 
had now set in ; and the mutineers sallied out into the city, to 
seek ncAv fields of crime. First they broke open the gaol, and 
let loose a swarm of miscreants to aid them in their Avork. And 
now the magistrate’s fears Avere fcalised. The populace followed 
the example of the sepoys ; and mutiny Avay mcigcd in sedition. 
Every Christian Avho liad not found refuge in the fort Avas mur- 
dered : every Christian home Avas plundei’ed and burned : the 
timid Bengali pilgrims, Avho had come to Avorship at the famous 
shrine of the IVayag, Avcrc robbed and threatened liy the Ma- 
homedans, to avIiotu they Averc scarcely less odious than the 
Christians themselves : the shops and the Avarehouses wore 
rifled : the raiUvay works Avere destroyed : the telegraph wires 
Avere torn down ; and the locomotiA^ engines, which the ignorant 
rebels feared to approach, were bombarded. Worst of all, six- 
teen hundred bullocks, Avhich the Commissariat had collected for 
the transport service of the column destined for the relief of Cawn- 
poro, were driven off. Wnthin a fcAv hours the authority of the 
English in Allahabad Avas overthrown ; and a green flag, Avaving 
ov<ir the KotAvdli, proclaimed the restored supreniacy of Islam. 
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But the fort still sheltered a few Europeans, and told the 
Mahomedans that their authority was not univer- 
sally recognised. Yet even the fort must have 
fallen, if it had not been for the great qualities of 
an infantry captain who had once been a private soldier. The 
garrison consisted of the invalid artillerymen, about a hundred 
European volunteers, a company of the sepoy regiment which 
had just mutinied, and a d-ctachmcnt of Sikhs who had lately 
heard of the slaughter of their countrymen at Benares. It 
seemed almost certain that the sepoys and the Sikhs would now 
unite and turn upon their* masters. In this extremity Captain 
Brasyer of tl\e Sikhs forced his men to support him in disarm- 
ing the sepoys ; while the artillerymen, port-fires in hand, stood 
at the guns, ready to destroy the first man who disobeyed oi’ders. 
The sepoys saw that they must give way, anil, pilifig their 
anns at Brasyer’s order, trooped out of the fort to join their 
comrades.^ 

All n^glit long the English, .standing on the ramparts of the 
fort, were forced to listen to the yells of the budmashes, who 
were making havoc of their possessions, and watch the flames 
and lurid smoke ascending from their ruined homes. Next day 

June 7 were cheered by the ai-rival of th.o detachment 

° of Fusiliers, whom Neill had sent or! in advance. 
Even with this reinforcement, however, they were still too weak 
to re-establish their authority in the town. And now the ex- 
ample of the townspeople was boing followed I'.y the peojrlc of the 
surrounding country. The infection of mutiny and rebellion 
travelled westwai'd to the station of Fatchpur ; ami Kobert 
Tucker, the judge, standing his ground alone after every other 
European had lied, refusing to purchase life by apostatising to 
Mahomedanism, was raurdered on the roof of the ciitcherry after 
he had himself slain some fourteen of liis assailants. On the 
western bank of the Jumna, indeed, a few influential rajas 
found their interest in keeping the people submissive to British 
rule : ^ but the villagers on the eastern side of the Ganges, and 
the Brahmins and Mahomedan landowners of the Doiib openly 

* Marshnian’s Memoirs of Sir If. Iltnrlock, p. 270; Times^ Aug. 25, 1857« 
p. 0, col. 3 ; Aug. 26, p. 7, col. 2 ; Mead, pp. 131-3 ; ikdeuita Review, July to 
Dec. 1858, p. 60 ; Anrmlsof the Indian Ilebdlior^ pp. 401-28. 

2 were wi.se enough to «ce that a .servile war, an njirising of the lower 

against the higher classes , , . would not answer tlieir purpose.’* — CulaUta 

W 18-.fi 11 r.a 
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flung off the yoke. The state of tilings was much the same as 
that which has been described as prevalent in the districts round 
Agra and Meerut, and in Kohilkhand. Every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes. Old grudges were avenged. 
Boundary marks were removed. Rich capitalists were driven 
out of the estates which they had bought under the Sale Law. 
Villagers impartially robbed eacth other and the Government. 
Internecine war raged. Meanwhile in Allahabad itself a Ma- 
homedan, who had jiresented himself to the people as a prophet 
endowed by heaven with miraculous powers, was keeping alive 
the awakened hatred of the English name. Even in the fort the 
demon of disorder was rampant. The Sikhs fo^ind abundant 
stores of wine, brandy, rum, and beer in the cellars^ of the mer- 
chants, and sohl all that they could not drink themselves to the 
Europeans. IMeri supposed to be on duty we^-e to be seen stagger- 
ing on the ramparts, so dnink that they could not hold their 
muskets. Many of the volunteers soon l>e(*;imc as demoralised 
as the Sikhs, and jouicd then* in jihtridering the Jiouscs of 
inoffensive tiadcrs, and smashing their furniture. But the reign 
of anarchy w'as doomed. For Neill was fast hurrying up fi-om 
Benares; and on the 11th of June he entered the fort wuth 
forty of his men. “Thank God, Sir,'’ said the sentry ^who ad- 
mitted him, ^ you’ll save us yet. ' ' 

The sentry was right, “On assuming command," wrote 
Neill a few days later, “I at once <letcitiiined to 
drive the enemy aw ay, and o])eif up some cominuni- 
cation wdth the country.'’ Accordingly,, on the ' 
morning of the 12 l]i, he bombarded the suburban >illagc of 
Daraoganj, expelled the mob of insurgimts who occupied it, 
burned part of it to the ground, and w'on back the 
bridge, which the rebels had seized. The Fusiliers 
were so exhausted by their rapid journey from Benares ami the 
intense heat that they could hardly walk : but the force of their 
passions susUiined them ; and, with reckless ferocity, they de- 
stroyed every native wiioiu they if'ould catch. Reinforced on 
the following day by a fresh detachment, a hundred 
strong, JNejll resolved to put a stop to the disorder 
in the fort. Directly after Iiis arrival, he had paraded Iho 

^ Calcutta JtcHev\ July to TV'r*. 1858, pp. 63-4 ; Enclosures to i^'crvt Letters 
from India^ tiuly 4, 1857, pp. .569-70 ; Times, Aug. 25, 1857, y. 6, col. 3 ; Lives 
of Jndian OjicerSf vol. ii. p. 373 ; Montgomery- IM art in, vol. ii. jjp. 296-7, 310. 
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volunteers, and, severely reprimanding them for their disgraceful 
misconduct, had threatened to eject from the fort the first who 
should offend again. Ho now proceeded to buy up all the 
plundered liquor, and destroyed the rest. He found it less easy 
to dispose of the Sikhs, who had passed entirely beyond the con- 
trol of their ottieers : but Brasyer, who knew the ruling passion 
of his men, with greiit Uict persuaded them that, by taking up 
their quarters outside the fort, they would be in a better position 
for plundering the rebel zamindars. 

Now that order had be^n restored within the fort, Neill had 
a secure base for his operations against the city and the surround- 
ing country. ♦Causing the fort guns to open fire on the suburban 

Juiiei' .villages, lie sent out parties of Fusiliers, Sikhs, and 
Irregulars, who swept over the country, and scat- 
tered rebels and mii^incers in all directions. A detachment of 
Fusiliers went up the river in a steamer, throwing shot right 
and left, and firing every village that they passed. A portion 
of the native town waS set on% fire; and volleys of grape and 
canister were showered into the inhabitants, as they ran from 
the flames. Meanwhile another detachment had started from 
Benares to reopen the line of communication, and was burning 
rebel villages, and hanging rebel zamindfirs as it pursued its 
way. By the 18 tli the districts were absolutelv mastered. The 
work of retribution, however, w^as not over ; and some of those 
who took part in it, n’laddcned by the outr.iges which hail been 
inflicted upon their coimtrymeri*, recked little w'hom they slew, 
so long as they coi\Jd slay someone. Volunteers and Sikhs 
sallied out of the fort into the streets, and slaughtered every 
native who crossed their path, A civilian boasted that a com- 
mission of which be was chief had hung eight or ten men a day, 
and wi’ote home a graphic account of the disgusting details of 
their execution.^ The system of burning villages, right and 
politic when pursued with fliscrimination, was in many instances 
fearfully abused. Old men who had done us no haini, helpless 
women with sucking irifants*at their breasts, felt the weight of 
our vengeance no less than the vilest mal/'iactors ; and, as they 

^ Abundant proof of all that I have said in the text about llie nature of our 
reprisals is to be found in letters to t^nglish an4 Indifin newspapers written by 
men wlio acted in or witnessed the scenes whiJih tljf'v deserihed, in the Part. 
Papers^ and in the pages of Montgoniery-Martin, wlio devoted special attention 
to the subject. 
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wanderod forth from their blazing huts, they must have cursed 
us as bitterly as we cursed the murderers of Cawnpore. But to 
the honour of Neill let it be recorded that to him the infliction 
of punishment was not a delight, but an awful duty. “God 
grant, he wrote on the 17th, “ I may have acted with justice. 
I know I have with seveiity, but under all the circumstances I 
trust for forgiveness.” ^ On the same day the magistrate re- 
turned to the KotwaJi. Not a finger was raised against him. 
In fact, Neill had inspired the populace with such terror that a 
rumour arose that the English were going to ]>ombard the city ; 
aTid many of the citizens fled witJh their families into the 
country.'^ At no epoch of history has individual charactei* 
achieved more extiaordinary i‘esults than in the course of the 
Indian Mutiny. 

By (Ms time, however, toil and •i)rivation, incessant excite- 
ment, bad and scanty food, and intemperate drink 
ing, had told upon the health of the British soldiers. 


TliC cholura. 


On the 18th cholera broke out^ among •them. 


There were no 


means of mitigating its horrors. Punkahs arul medicines were 
almost entirely wanting. Eight men were buried before mid- 
night. Twenty mon*. died next day. Tlie shrieks of the 
sullercM's were so appalling that two ladies in a room over the 
hospital died* of fright.^ * 

Still, the first of the great objects for which Neill had left 
Calcutta had been gained. Within a few days he ^vini 
liad paralysed the insurgent jiopiilatiou of a crowded 
city and a wide district, and had rcl)uilt the 
shattered fabric of British authority. He* had done this while 

labouring under a physical weakness that jvould have pi'ost rated 
many energetic men. But nothing could overcome the resolute 
heart of Neill. Wlien he arrived in Allahabad, after a week of 
ceaseless activity and anxiel}’' at Benares, he had felt almost 
dying from complete exhaustion; but “yet,” he \n'ote to his 
wife, “ I kept up heart.” TTnable to inoA e, barely able to 
sustfiin consciousness by taking g-epeated draughts of cham- 
pagne and water, he had had himself carried into the bat- 
teries, and there, lyiifg on his back, had directed every opera- 

^ Kaye, vol. ii. jj. 269, not^ 

- Ib. p. 208 ; iMiljf Auj;. 25, 1857 ; Times, Anir. 25, 1857, p. 6, col. 

3 ; PnrL Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. .51.5-6, 5So. 
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tion.^ And now he felt that his work was only begun. For 
he know that Lucknow was even then threatened by a mutinous 
soldiery, and that Cawnpore was hard pressed by the army 
of the Nana Sahib. 

^ Licoi of Indian Officers, vol. ii. pp. 373-4. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CAWNPORE 

# 

Evek since the news of the seizure of Delhi had I’eached him, 
Canning had felt specially anxious for the safety of 
Cawnpore. That city was the headquarters of a 
Division ; and, though its importance as a militaiy station had 
been diminished liy the annexati(,^i of thif runjab, it v|rs still a 
position of considci'able value. Four native regiments, the 2nd 
Cavalry, and the 1st, bdrd, and oCth Infantry, were assembled 
within its lines. Yet the entire British force consisted of only 
fift^'-ninc artillerymen and a few invalids belonging to the 32ud 
Queen’s Kcgiftieiit. To add to the difliculties of the positioi^, 
the‘ station was croAvded by an unusually largo non-combatant 
population. 

CaAVTiporc Avas situated fortf-tAvo miles south-Avest of Luck- 
TiOAv, on the southein iKink of the Canges. The native town, 
with its dilapidated houses and iiarroAA" tAvisting streets sAvarra- 
iiig Avith busy traders and artisans and roA’ing budmashes, lay 
aliout a mile from the river. Around it stretched a dull, sandy 
plain. South-east of the town, and separated from it ])y a 
canal, Avero the native lines, long rows of mud hovels, thatched 
with sti'HAv. Here, after morning parade, dusky Avairiors were 
io be seen loafing about in groups and gossijiing ; Avhile others, 
squatting on the ground in the c(iol linen draAvers which they 
had put on after flinging oil* their light, uncomfortable uniforms, 
Avere placidly eating ftieii* rice. Moving on, and skirting the 
north-eastern quarter of the town, the traveller Avould have 
come to the theatre, neMi' which, on rising ground, stood the 
assembly rooms and the church with its white tower soaring 
above a clump of trees. Looking down the strip of country 
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that lay between the river and the town, and stretched for some 
miles beyond the latter, he would have seen the cantonments, a 
long, straggling line of brick houses coated with white paint, 
each standing in its own compoimd, a sort of paddock some three 
or foiu* acres in extent, 4 ^hut in )>y an untidy, ciuinbling mound 
and ditch. The country was broken by ravines ; and here and 
there among the bungalows native temples peeped out above 
clumps of trees. The treasury, the gaol, and the magazine 
stood near the further extremity of the line. Pinnaces with 
light, taper masts, and unwieldy country boats, looking like 
floating hay-sUicks, lay moored close to the landing-steps on the 
sacred river ; and across the bridge of boats which spanned its 
broad flood, travellers were coritiniially passing on their way to 
or from Lucknow.^ 

In the spring of 1857 the English residents were leading 
the ordinary life of an Anglo-Indian community. Morning 
rides, work in cutcherry or on parade, novel-reading, racquets, 
dinners, ’palls filled up the time. Pretty women laughed and 
flirted, as they listened to the music of the band in the cool of 
the evening, and talked perhaps of the delightful balls which 
the Nana had given in his palace up the river, before he had 
started on that inexplicable tour. Suddenly the news of the 
great diisasters at Meerut and Delhi arrived ; and the life of the 
little society was violently wrenched into a new channel.- 

Tho commander .of the Division was General Sir Hugh 
Wheeler. When the mutiny broke out, it was 
?vheeiu? generally believed that, whoever else might fail, he 
would be equal to the occasion ; for, though he was 
an old man, he had not lost his bodily vigour or his activity of 
mind ; he had proved himself on many hard-fought fields to be 
a brave and determined soldier; and he was known to be 
acquainted with the character and to possess the confidence of 
the sepoys in an especial degree.’* And in one respect at least 
he did stand out from the great mass of British officers. Ho 
was not long beguiled by thp pleasing fancy that his men would 
remain faithful, though all around them should prove traitors. 
On the contrary, soon after he received the news of the outbreak 

* Mowbray Thomson 8 of Caionpore, pp. 18-23 ; Hunter's Imperial 
Oaedteer, vol. vi. p. 81 ; Russen’.s Vmry in Indm, vol. i. p. 179 ; Miss Roberts’s 
Hindoatany vol. ii. p. 44 ; G. 0. Trovelyaii’s Cdvrtiporey pp. 5, 11-16, 65. 

Th. pp. 13, 65, 74-5. 

* Mowbray Thomson, pp. 140-1 ; Red Pamphlef pp. 123-4. 
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at Meerut, ho saw that his regiments, though they did not 
slacken in the performance of their duty, were })ecomiiig possessed 
by an insane fear of the monstrous designs which the prevalent 
fables ascribed to the English, and might sooner or later be 
driven by sheer panic to revolt. He therefore determined to 
lose no time in securing a place of refuge for those .sriectiou 
under his charge. The most natural iDosition to a liiacn of 
select was the magazine, a strong, roomy building, ’ 
which, being surrounded by bullet-proof walls, and protected on 
one side by the river, was Avell fitted for defence. \Vheelcr 
decided against it, however, on tlie ground thcat, before occupy- 
ing it, ho would bo oidiged to withdraw iis sepoy guard, and 
thus inevitaldy precipitate a rising. ]Mor(‘OV(n', .though he 
feared that the native regiiu(*nts would eventually mutiny, ho 
had good reason to believe that they would^ hasten at once to 
join their comrades at Delhi. Thinking, then, that he would 
only have to repel the possible attacks of a mob of undisciplined 
budmashes until succour should r(#ach hiiif, he contente4 himself 
with throwing up a weak entr-euchment close to the native lines. 
If, however, he had waited for the reinforcements which he was 
soon to receive, he might have .s(‘ized the magazine with small 
loss, perha[)s with none at all ; for numberless exam])^.s have 
shown that tKc scjxjy always bows down before the man who 
has the courage to take the initiative against him. On the 
other hand, his apparently well-founded belief that, after the 
first outbreak f)f mutiny, the se|toys would hasten to I)elhi as 
the focus of rebellion, instead of waiting tej att.ick him, w\as a 
strong argument in favour of the course which he pursued. 
Not many Anglo-Indian generals w'ould havti shown more judge- 
ment than this gallant \eteran.^ 

While making these preparations for defence, he applied for 
reinforcements from Lucknow ; and Henry Lawu’c nee, „ . 
though ho himself had no superfluity of European .uiui . 
troops, generously sent fifty men of the 3l2nd and a 
half battery of guns under Lieutenaift Ashc.‘'^ TInlia])pily, about 

' Trevelyan, pp. 7 . 1 . 5 , 11.^6 ; (\urnpore T»v W. J. Slu'pliiTil (o)ie 

of the garrison), pp, 8, 9 ; J\irL rajjcrs, vol. xxx. (1857), 'p. 3 IS ; Ilcd ^ 

pp.^123-4. Tho question is fully <liscusMMl in Ap]>. (t. IMan ]). 11 7. 

- Mowbray Thomson, p. 30 ; (iiubbin.s, j). 28 ; Tivvelyan, p. <*8. Kaye (vol. 
ii. p. 29) says that 84 men of the 32ml were .sent, but mentions m a note that 
Lawrence’s military secretary set the number down at 50. So did Lawnmec him- 
self in u telegram dated l^lay 23 . — Knchsiires to i:>€L ret Lctkrs j'rom India. 
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the siime time Wheeler stooped to court the good offices of 
another and less trustworthy ally. The Government treasui*e 
at the suburb of NawAbganj w'as at the mercy of a guard of 
sepoys whom he distrusted, but who, he felt sure, would resist 
any attempt to withdi*a\v it from their keeping. Ho therefore 
resolved to ask the Nana to lend a body of his retainers for the 
protection of the treasury. In vain was he warned 
pia^rimdSr by Lawrciice and Martin Gubbins that it would be 
the Nana saLb. height of folly to ])ut any trust in one whoso 
recent movenjents had laid him open to such gi^avo 
suspicion. He might, indeed, have retorted with some show of 
reason. For he had been led to believe that it would be possible 
to win the» cordial support of the Nana by oftering to procure 
for him that pension which had been so long vdthheld. Besides, 
had not the Nana always lived on the most friendly terms with 
the English residents at Cawnpore ? Had he not invited British 
officers to his table, played billiards with them, chatted with 
them, snioked with them ? What reason then was there to 
regard him with suspicion ? Might it not even be judicious to 
entrust the women of the garrisop to his care ? This last idea 
was not carried out ; but on the 22iid the treasury was placed 
under hj^s protection,^ 

On the same day there was a general migiation of non-com- 
batants from the English quarter to the enirench- 
JuhVS? merit, d'he coiifijsion and alarm which prevailed 
among them^ Avere enough to suggest the idea of 
mutiny to men so (p:ick to perceive and so ready to take advan- 
tage of any sign of fear as scj'oys haA^e always shown themselves 
to be. On the ‘iSrd, Wheeler telegraphed to Lawrence : — “ It 
is almost certain that the troops will rise to-night’* 
Ma> .1. however, the Eed had passcfl by without an 

outbreak, he began to feel that the danger Avas over, and, in the 
warmth of his gratitude, even repaid the generosity of Lawrence 
Tuiw sending on to him a portion of tlio reinforce- 

ments Avhich h'e had received from Benares. The 
danger was not over. There Avas sore a>;xiety in the hearts of 
the Christians. Ladies Avhose husbamls were reciuired to sleep 
in the lines, hardly dared to hope, as they said good-bye to them 
at night, that they Avould ever see ‘chem again. The letters 

^ Gubbiii.s, p. 31 ; Mowbray Tboiiisoii, pp, 32-3. 

® Kaye, vol. ii. pp, 300*1. 
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that were sent off towards the end of the month to catch the 
homeward mail, were full of dark forebodings. ^ Outwardly the 
sepoys remained comparatively quiet; but they Avero secretly 
plotting among themselves, and intriguing through the medium 
of their leaders with the Nana. Nothing but the procrastination 
of the infantry, who were less eager, or at any rate less im- 
petuous than the cavalry, delayed the crisis so long.^ At last, 
on the night of the 4 th of June, it came. 

The cavalry rose first, and galloped to Nawflbganj. The 1st 
Infantry soon hurrieil after them. Then the two 
regiments, making common cause Avith the Nana's 
retainers, burst open the gaol, destroyed the public ^offices, rifled 
the treasury, and made tliemselves masters of the contents of 
the magazine. In the midst of their j’evels, however, they won- 
dered why they had not been joined by the .other two infantry 
regiments. The sequel proved that the latter could have had 
no fixed purpose of rising, if they were not actually loyal in 
intention. All through the nig^t tiny remained ^ 
quiet. At two o’clock in the morning they went 
on parade. When the parade AvavS over, they Averc dismissed to 
their lines, and proceeded to cook their breakfasts. Soon after- 
wards messengers from the mutineers rode up and urged them 
to come and take their part in the dhusioa of the plunder. 
The 56th yielded to the temptation. The bulk of the 53rd 
were still standing their ground Avhen, with unhappy want of 
judgement, Wheeler ordered Ashe to open lire upon them. 
Then all broke and lied, except some eighty*nien, Avho remained 
persistently faithful to their siilt.^ 

Meanwhile, the mutineers had sent a* deputation of their 
officers to sound the intentions of the Nana Introduced into 
his presence, the spokesman addressed him in those Avords, 
“Maharaja, a kingdom awaits you if you join our enterprise, 
but death if you side Avith our enemies.” “ What have I to do 

I’p- 33-7; Lotler May 28 to the Times, Oct. 22, 

1857, p. 7, col. i. 

“The r>3r(l and 56th N. I. showed great lukewarmness until the mutiny 
actually bi’oke o;it. The Ist N. 1. and 2nd Cavalry wore the instigators." 
Depositions tiUcen at Caivnpore iiudcr the direction of Lieut.'ihL G. IT. WilliamSi 
p. 75. 

^ Depositiom, pp. 30, 32 ; Tfevelyan, pp. 95-8 ; Mowbray Thomson, pp. 39- 
41 ; GaseMcer of Vie vol. vi. p. 169, note 1. Besides the 80 men, the 

native officers of the 53rd remained faithful, having been already called into the 
cutrcnchmeut. 
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with the British ? replied the Nami ; “ I am altogether yours.” 
The officers went on to ask him whether he would load them to 
Delhi. He assented, and then, laying his hands upon the head 
of each, swore that he would observe his promise. The dele- 
gates returned to their comrades ; and next morning the four 
Juno »' regiments marched as far as Kalidnpur, on the road 
to Delhi. But the idea of going to Delhi was by 
no means pleasing to the advisers of the Nana. Chief among 
them was a crafty young Mahomedan, named Azimulla, who 
had gone to London, as hjs agent, to lay his petition before the 
Court of Directors, and had consoled him for its i*cjection with 
the tale thalf England had fallen from her high place among the 
nations of Elurope. This man exerted all his eloquence to dis- 
suade his master from yiekling to the wishes of the sepoys. The 
Nana was easily con^dneed. Why should he, a Brahmin, place 
himself under the orders of a Mahomedan king ? Why should 
he commit political suicide by going to a place whore he would 
'be lost ixnong a crowd of gtlatcr men ? Why should he not 
return to Cawnpore with his new allies, overpower that handful 
of Englishmen collected in their miserable entrenchment, and 
establish, by the right of conquest, the claim so unjustly denied 
by their detested Government ? There was no time to l)e lost. 
Biding with all speed to Kalianpur, he urged the sepoys to give 
up the idea of marching on Delhi, and held out to them high 
hopes of the glory and the plunder which tliey might acquire by 
going back with him to attack the English. The sepoys listened, 
and were persuadeeV At sunrise on the 6th the Avholc brigade 
was marching down the Delhi road towards Cawnpore. Early 
in the morning Whchler received a letter from the Nana, warn- 
ing him to expect an attack. The nows was indeed a cruel dis- 
appointment to all his people. They had been spared the horrors 
which accompanied mutiny at so many other stiitions ; they had 
been allowed to hope that they would soon be relieved, and be 
free, some perhaps to do good service against the enemies of 
their country, others to rfijoin their friends, to wait in some 
secure abode for the restoration of pefy’.e, or to return to their 
own land. And now their hopes were shattered. Not all, how- 
ever. There, within those miserable defences, they could still 
bear themselves in a manner worthy bl their motherland. Sfidly 
then, but resolutely they waited for the threatened attack. For 
a time there was no sign of its coming ; for the rebels were busy 
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gorging themselves with the plunder of the city, insulting re- 
spectable natives, and murdering the stray Europeans who had 
not put themselves under Wheeler’s protection. But towards 
ten o’clock flames were seen rising here and there above the 
nearest quarter of the city : presently the crack of musketry was 
heard, and now again more plainly : armed men were descried 
hurrying confusedly over the canal bridge : nearer and nearer 
they came, and now they were pouring into the lines : a pulF of 
smoko arose; a round shot came crashing into the entrenchment; 
the garrison were swift to answer the challenge ; the bugle 
sounded ; the defenders fell in at thei* appointed posts ; and the* 
cries of tonified women aTid startled children, mingjing with the 
roar of the contending artillery, proclaimed that the siege of 
Cawnpore had b<*gun.^ 

It was indeed a tragic moment in the world’s history; for 
never, since wars began, had a besieged garrison 
been c^'illed upon to do or to sufler greater things 
than were ajipointcd for the g;^Tison ef Cawnpoi’c. t The bc: 
sieging arm}^ numbered some three thousand trained soldiers, 
well fed, well lodged, well armed, and supplied with all muni- 
tions of war, aided by the retainers of their newly-elected chief, 
and supported hy the sympathies of a large portion of the civil 
])opulation. • The besieged were few” in nuinlier, anef had to 
contend against almost every disadvantage that could concciv- 
a])ly have been ari'aycd against them. Besides a few” civilians 
and a small band of faithful jRjpoys, they could only muster 
about four hundred English fighting men, more than seventy of 
whom were invalids.'^ Wholly insufficient in itself, this small 

^ Mowbray Thomson, x>. 65 ; Jh'posiih»iSy pp. 31,^0, 51, .51, 62, 6.5, 67, 76 ; 
Trevelyan, pp. 103-7, 114, 120, 123-4; Diary of Naiiakchand, p. vii.; Sht*i)henl. 

pp. 20-1. 

^ Shepherd gives the following statement of the numbers : — 


European soldiers 210 

Native mnsiciaiis (belonging to native regiments) . 44 

Otlicera, about 100 

Noil-military, about . ^ . . .100 

Loyal native ollieers and sepoys, about , . 20 

Servants, about . . . . . .50 

Women and cliilaren, about 376 

Total, about . . . 900 


Most of the faithful sepoys were ordered to occupy a hospital, .about six hundred 
yardvS east of the eutreiiclimeut. They dcleiided it until June 9 or 10, when it 
was sot on lire. 
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force was encumbered by the charge of a helpless throng of 
women and children. Combatants and non-combatants alike 
experienced now for the first time the unmitigated fierceness of 
a tropical summer. ^len who, with every appliance at hand for 
counteracting the depressing effects of the climate, had been 
wont to regard a morning parade at that season of the year as a 
hardship, had now to fight all day beneath the scorching rays of 
an Indian summer sun. Women who had felt it an intolerable 
grievance to have to pass the long summer days in luxurious 
rooms artificially cooled, with delicious iced drinks to slake their 
thirst, and exciting novels to distract their thoughts, were now 
huddled together, without the most ordinary comforts, in two 
stifling barracks, which offered the only shelter to be found 
^vithin the precincts of the entrenchment. In comparison with 
the entrenchment itself, the defences of Londonderry, which 
appeared so contemptible to Lewis’s lieutenants, might liavc 
been called formidable. It was in fact merely a weak mud wall, 
about foiy’ feet in height, and ^constructed of earth so dry and 
friable as to be unable to resist the shock even of a bullet. 
Perhaps even the heroes of the Cawnpore garrison might have 
despaired of defending so frail a barrier against the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of their enemy, if they had had to trust to it alone. 
There wlis, however, one element of strength in their position. 
Close to the western corner of the entrenchment lay a row of 
barracks, two of which they had contrived to occupy. One of 
these, known as No, 2 banack, they regarded as the key of 
their position.^ Yet even this advantjige was not wholly their 
own ; for the enemy* took care to avail themselves of the cover 
which the unoccupied .buildings offered. Such were the desperate 
odds against which the doomed garrison noAv steeled their hearts 
to contend. 

From the moment when the crash of that first shot gave the 
signal, the struggle was maintained, almost without a pause, by- 
day and night.*^ Day and night the enemy hurled a continuous 
shower of shot, and shell, a^id bullets into the entrenchment : 
day and night the defenders, with ever lessened mirabors, sent 
back a feebler discharge. Soldiers, civilians, and loyal sepoys 

^ Mowhray Thomaon, pp. 69, 70. 

2 NdiiakchaiKl, pp. ix. xii. xiv. xv. -xviii. ; Trevelyan, pp. 117-20, 136, 143'6. 

3 Depodtions, p. 34 ; Diary of an Opium Gonuislita at Cawnpore ( Eiiclosv/rcs 
to Secret Letterrsfreym, Aug. 1867, pp. 643-54) ; Shepherd, p. 25. 
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stood side by side ; and, while the artillerymen replied, as best 
they could, to the crushing fire of the Nanais heavy batteries, 
the infantry, each man with a pile of loaded muskets l>efore him, 
astonished the rebels by the swiftness and accuracy of their lire. 
Meanwhile the barracks, compiissed about by a sw^arm of enemies, 
were defended with desperate toiacity by a handful of men, who 
had as stern a battle to maintain and as heavy a load of weari- 
ness to endure as their comrades in the trenches, though, more 
fortunate than those, they were spared the agony of beholding 
the sufferings of their women and children. Day and night all 
fought on alike ; for there was no rcst^for any but those to wlionr 
the sleep of death was vouchsafed ; or, if a man si^uik down ex- 
hausted under the heel of his gun or the shelter ot the wall, he 
was soon roused by the noise of musketry, and awoke from 
dreams of home or of coming relief tt) a life-in-death within the 
ontronchmont of Cawnporc. The num])er* of those who thus 
awoke grow smaller day after day. Within the first week fifty- 
nine artillerymen, all that the gayison ccgild muster, w^'re killed 
or wounded at their posts. Women as well as men fell victims 
to the enemy’s fire. A private was walking with his wife, when 
a single bullet killed liim, broke both her arms, and wounded an 
infant whom she was carrying. An olhcer was tfilking with a 
comrade at tlw main-guard, when a musket ball struck htm ; and, 
as he was limping painfully towards the barracks to have his 
wouiul dressed, Lieutenant Mowbray Thomson of the 5Gth, who 
w^as supporting him, was struck 4 dso ; and both fell helplessly to 
the ground. Presently, as Thomson lay woefully sick of his 
wound, another otliccr came up to condole with him ; and he too 
received a wound from wliich he died lieforc the end of the siege. 
Young Godfrey Wheeler, a son of the General, was lying w'ounded 
in one f)f the barracks, when a round shot crashed through the 
wall of the room, and carried off his head in the sight of his 
mother and sisters. Little children, straggling outside the bai’racks, 
wore deliberately shot down.^ The record of these horrors is 
only a page torn from a volume of jragedy. Yet not a mmmur 
was heard. The acutest sufferings were patiently, and by some 
even cheerfully endureS. 

The siege had barely lasted a week wdion an event occurred 
which the garrison had loiig regarded as inevitable, jimo ii. 

^ lAfc qf Sir IT. Lavirencet p. 696 ; Mowbrny Thoniaoii, pp. 61-71, 84-5, 136, 
140. 
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and which warned them to prepare for sufferings far heavier 
than any they had yet endured. A red-h6t shot struck 
the thatched roof of one of the barracks, within which the 
women and children, the sick and wounde<l were lying ; and 
in a few minutes the entire building was enveloped in flames. 
Then ensued the most awful, yet, for some who ► took part 
in it, the most glorious scene of this dreadful siege, — the 
fire illuminating the darkness of the night ; the helpless 
sufferers within the burning building mingling their shrieks 
for help with the ceaseless ])oom of the artillery and the con- 
tinuous swift roar of th^i flames; the soldiers running from 
their posts, ^and, though girt al)out by two deadly perils, on 
the one side the infernal fire from the enemy’s batteries and 
musketry, on the other the downward crash of glowing masses 
of masonry and burning fafters, yet striving to extinguish the 
flames, and rcscuifig their friends from an agonising death ; 
while, outside the entrenchment, the unrelenting rebels, taking 
full advantage of the •distraction of the garrison^ w'orked their 
guns with feverish energy, as though they hoped, with the aid 
of the conflagration, at one stroke to complete the ruin of their 
victims. When the flames had subsided, the men of the 32nd, 
regardless of the fire which their enemies continued to direct 
against \hem, began diligently to rake the ashes in search of 
their lost medals.’ It was a bright example of the romantic 
sensibility of the British soldier. 

During the earlier days of <the siege the enemy, conscious of 
their moral inferiority to the men whom they had driven to 
bay, and relying oh the strength of their artillery, contented 
themselves mainly with the safe process of bombardment ; but 
on the 12th of June, thinking perhaps that they had by this 
time liroken the sjiirit of their opponents, they mustered courage 
to attempt a general assault on the British position. They 
could see their handful of victims within ; they had but to make 
one resolute charge, and in a few minutes they might have 
borne down every man by t^ie crushing weight of their numbers. 
At first they moved confidently forward; but they could not 
nerve themselves to face the stern resistance which they 
encountered ; and soon the survivors, terrified by the sight of 
their falling comrades, turned and fl/nl.^ They knew that they 

^ Mowhray n7ionnson, i)p. 92-5. 

Jh. p. 93 ; Najiakcliaml, ji. xii. ; Ammls of the Indiun lUhdliony p. 677. 
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had failed, and confessed their failure by returning to their old 
tactics. 

The most trying period of the siege liad now begun. There 
was so little food left tlnit the daily ration of encdi ])erson had 
to be reduced to a handful of flour and a haudful of split peas. 
If the enemy were afraid to assault, their firing was as incessant 
as ever. Kourid shot plumped and bounded over the open 
ground, hurled down masses of timber from the remaining 
barrack, and sent bricks flying in all directions ; bullets pattered 
like hai^ against the walls, and broke the windows to atoms. 
On the 14th .a chosen band sallied forth, spiked sfiveral guns, 
and inflicted heavy loss upon their astounded persecutors : but 
more guns were soon l)rought to bear upon the devojed garrison. 
They Avere far less able to reply than they had been at the 
begijuiing ; for one of their guns had lost its muzzle, tAvo 
had had tlieir sides battered in, and a fourtfi had been knocked 
ofl’its carriage. While fresh hosts of rebels and mutineers were 
daily SAvarming up to SAvell tliij ranks^of their cnenics, their 
own numbers Avero greatly diminished. Some Avero struck down 
by the sun, or wasted by fever ; others pined aAvay from exposure, 
from hunger, or from thirst; others Avent mad under the burden 
of their sufferings. More Avi'ctehed still AA\as the fate of the 
wounded ; fdr the fire had destroyed the surgical instruments 
and the medical stores ; and death, Avhich came too sloAvdy, Avas 
their only healer. But most to be pitted of all Avore those 
Avomen Avho still survived. Th€ destruction of the barrack had 
robbed them even of the AAU'etched shelter^ Avhich they had had 
before ; and noAv their only resting-place AA^as the hard earth, 
their only protection the crumbling mud Avail beneath Avhich 
they lay. They Averc begrimed AA’ith diit; their dresses AA^ere 
in rags ; their checks Avere pinched and haggard, and their 
brows ploughed Avith furroAvs. There Avore some even Avho, 
Avhile stunned by horrid sounds, and sickened by foul or ghastly 
sights, had to suffer the pains of labour, and gave birth to 
infants for whose future they c«uld not dare to hope. A 
skilful pen might describe the acuteness of their bodily suffer- 
ings : but who can imagine the intensity of their menkil tortures ? 
They lacked the grim consolation of figliting an unyielding 
battle against desperate odds, which may even then have 
sustained the heart of the soldier. Yet they never despaired. 
Tliey gave the artillerymen their stockings for grapc-cascs ; they 
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handed round ammunition to the infantry ; and they cheered all 
alike by their uncomplaining spirit and their tender, gracious 
kindness. The return which the men made for their devotion 
was the most acceptable service that they could have performed. 
They saw little children around them dying of thirst ; and they 
resolved to relieve them. There was only one well within the 
entrenchment ; and, to reach it, they had to pass over the most 
exposed part of the position. But they could not bear to hear 
the children’s piteous cries ; and, at the cost of many heroic 
lives, the labour of love was performed.^ 

About the middle of tlfo siege the grim irony of fortune sent 
a solitary stranger to reinforce the enfeebled garrison. The 
men were stiinding, as usual, at their posts, when they were 
amazed to see an English officer galloping towards the entrench- 
ment, and presently leaping over the barrier which had defied 
every attack of the enemy. It was a young lieutenant of the 
7th Cavalry, named Bolton, who had been sent out on district 
duty froif Lucknow, and who„ turned adrift by the mutiny of 
his men, was fain to share even the desperate fortunes of the 
garrison of Cawnpore.^ His was the only aid that Wheeler ever 
received. Two hundred men, he knew, would suffice to raise 
the siege ; for the mutineers were greatly dispirited ; and most 
of themWl more zest for plunder than for fight. *On the 14th 
he >vroto urgently to Lawrence for help; and sometimes the 
men, hearing a sound of distant cannonading, brightened 
up for a moment in the hope that relief was coming; but 
presently the old look of care would steal back again over 
their faces.^ At last a letter came, which Lawrence 
Juno 10 . had written with a breaking heart, saying that it 
was impossible for him to spare a detachment from the weak 
force which was all he had for the protection of his own people. 
The garrison received the news with manly resignation. Captain 
Moore of the 32nd, a man to whom common consent has 
June 18. assigned the first place among the defenders of 
Cawnpore, wrote, in the name of his chief and of 
his comrades, that, since no help could be afforded them, it was 
the fixed resolution of all to hold the^ position to the last.'* 

^ Mowbray Thomson, pp. 78-84, 99, 100, 10,4, 113-4, 136-7 ; Shepherd, pp. 
45, 52-3. 

2 Mowbray TJiomson, p. 120. ® /ft. p. 114. 

* Life of Sir il, Lawrmce^ p. 593 ; Gubbins, p. 443. 
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From tho beginning he had cheered on the men by his hopeful 
face and gallant example, and consoled the women by his 
courteous, tender sympathy; he had illuminated even the 
glorious record of the 32nd by his surpassing valour; and now, 
when hope had all but vanished, he was still, though enfeebled 
by a wound, tho life and soul of the defence. Under him 
fought the survivors of a band of officers, each one of whom was 
a hero, besides those private soldiers who, though their names 
find no mention here, are not forgotten by tho army, or by the 
people of England. Not less brave than they, though by pro- 
fession a man of peace, was Moncri^, the chaplain, whom all 
loved for his constancy and self-denial, and who, goipg from post 
to post, spoke words of hope and consolation, which were all the 
more solemn and impressive because none of those who heard 
them could tell whether he would be Spared to listen to another 
service. No wonder that the hosts of thh enemy could not 
prevail against men like these. No wonder that when, on the 
23rd of June, they came on, fcji'tificd by solemn o%ths, and 
stimulated by malignant hatred, to attempt another assault, 
they wore hurled back, as before, in ignominious rout. But the 
end was not far off. Two more attempts were made to obtain 
relief. On tho 24th a Eurasian soldier loft the entrenchment in 
disguise, hoping to procure reinforcements from Allahabad, but 
returned unsuccessful. On the same day a commissariat official 
named Shepherd, went out, disguised as a. native cook, but was 
soon taken prisoner. Next day a woman came into the en- 
trenchment, with a letter from tho Nana, offering a 
safe passage to Allahabad to every member of 
tho garrison who had not been “connected wdth the acts 
of Ijord Dalhousie,” The offer was vehemently resisted by 
tho younger officers, who could not bear tho thought of 
surrendering tho position which had been so nobly defended ; 
and oven Wheeler, sTispicious of tho Nanais sincerity, was 
inclined to return a refusal, until Moore, whose jealousy 
for the honour of his country ajid of his profession could 
not bo questioned, pointed out that, as succour could 
not possibly arrive ii# time, an honourable capitulation held 
out the only chance of saving tho lives of tho women 
and children. An armistice w^as accordingly arranged. An 
hour after dusk the Nana gathered together in his tent 
five or six of his advisers, and arranged with them a 
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plan the execution of which will be presently described. Next 

Juno ‘’0 morning the reprcsentiitives of the besieged and of 
iiio (‘.ipitiiia. the besiegers met to discuss terms of surrender. 

It w.as proposed tliat the garrison should give up 
their position, their guns, and their treasure; and that in return 
they should be allowed to march out with their arms and a 
certain proportion of ammunition, and bo provided with boats 
and provisions for the voyage to Allahabad. One hitch occurred. 
The Nana required that the position should be evacuated that 
night. Wheeler replied l^hat he could not possibly march out 
until the following morning. Tlien the Nana threatened to 
renew the Ijombardment, and boasted that in a few days he 
would put /)vcry one of the garrison to death. He was told in 
reply that he might fulfil his threats if he could, but tliat there 
was enough powder still left in the magazine to blow him and 
the two armies together into the air. The bare suggestion was 
enough to bring him to his senses. The treaty was fortlnvith 
signed : ijhe guns wero^ delivemd over to the enemy ; and the 
garrison lay down for their last sleep within the entrenchment 
of Cawnpore.^ 

Early in the morning they marched out, and looked for the 
last time on that battered and crumbling wall of 

T II 0 

clay, which they had defended for' nearly three 
weeks against the assaults of an enemy ten times as numerous 
as themselves. Some of them may have lelt a vague foreboding 
of coming danger; for it was 'whispered tiiat one of the dele- 
gates, who had gone to see whether the boats were ready, had 
overheard the sepoys pronounce the ominous word “massacre.** 
But even the most anxious must have ventured to look forward 
to a time when, sitting over the fireside in their English homes, 
they would tell to awe-struck listeners the story of the great 
siege. Even now some were found to sympathise with them in 
what they had done and suffered. As the wan and ragged 
column filed along the road, the women and children in bullock- 
carriages or on elephants, tiie wounded in palanquins, the fight- 
ing men on foot, sepoys came clusterinji; up round the officers 
whom they had betrayed, and talked, in Vondcr and admiration, 
of the surpassing heroism of the defence. About three-quarters 
of a mile from the entrenchment a ravine, spanned by a wooden 

^ Mowbray Thomson, pp. 10.5-0, 320-8, 130-2, 141-2, 148-50; Nanakchand, 
p. xviii. 
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bridge, ran, at right angles to the road, towards the river. Ar- 
riving at the bridge, the profcession turned aside, and began to 
thread its way down the ravine. And now the banks of the 
Ganges were close at hand. The unwiehiy boats, with their 
thatched roofs, were seen drawn up close to the water’s edge ; 
and a great crowd of natives of every class was waiting to look 
on at the embarkation. Thei‘e were some too wlio had not 
come merely to look on. More than a thousand infantry sepoys 
and several squadrons of cavalry were posted behind cover on 
the banks ; and Tantia Topi, a favouijpd counsellor of the Nana, 
who was destined to play a conspicuous part in the rebellion,* 
was there to execute his master’s orders foi ihe m;^nagement of 
the embarkation. 

What those orders were, presently appeared. Those troops 
had not come to serve as a guard of honour. They had come to 
be the instruments for executing that plan which the Nana and 
his counsellors had devised. No mud wall separated them now 
from the men and the women who had defied thenii Their 
numbers and their artillery must surely lie irresistible now. 
Now, therefore, was tlie moment to take the time-honoured 
vengeance of a besieging army upon an obstinate 
garrison. Hardly had the embarkation begun, when 
a bugle sounded. Immediately afterwards a host of 
sepoys, leaping up from behind the bushes and the houses on 
either bank, lifted their muskets to their •shoulders ; and a hail 
of bullets fell upon the dense c^wal of passengers, as they were 
claml)cring on board. Cannon roared out,^and grape-shot raked 
the boats from stem to stern. Almost at the same instant the 
thatched roofs, wliich had been purposely .strewed beforehand 
with glowing cinders, burst into flame. Tluai the sick and the 
woumled, who had survived the destruction of the barrack and 
the horrors of the siege, w^ere suffocated or burned to death. 
The able-bodied men sprang overboard, and strove wdth might 
and main to push off the boats into deep water ; but all save 
three stuck fast. Ashe, and Bolloii, and Moore were shot down 
as they stood in the water. Women and children bent clow n 
under the sides of the floats, trying to escape the bullets. Some 
ten or twelve men swam for dcai* life after the nearest boat: 
but one soon sank exhausted : others, struck by graiio or bullets, 
gasped, and beat the bloody surf, and turnecl over dead ; and 
three only reached the boat. Now the troopers rode with draw^n 
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sabres into the river, and slashed the cowering women to death. 
Little infants were dragged from their mothers^ arms, and torn 
to pieces. Suddenly, however, a messenger came from the 
Nana, saying that no more women or children were to be put 
to death. The slaughter therefore ceased; and the trembling 
survivors, a hundred and twenty-five in number, their clothes 
drenched, and tom, and mud-stained, and dripping with blood, 
were dragged back to Cawnpore.^ 

Meanwhile the army of murderers at the river-side had still 
work to do ; ,^or it was the Nana’s will that every 
Christian man should bo destroyed. Of the boats 
•that had been floated into mid-stream, one only 
escaped. The other two drifted to the Oudh bank, where they 
were assailed by a new fiyc. One, struck by a round shot, was 
rapidly sinking, when those on board scrambled on to the un- 
injured boat. But even its occupants soon found that their 
suflferings had only begun. They had no oars, no ruddei’, 
and no food. The water of Hho Ganges was all that passed 
their lips, save prayers,, and shrieks, and groans.^ Their 
numbers were rapidly diminished ; . for their enemies crowded 
along the banks and fired upon them whenever an opportunity 
arose; ^.nd, though soon after noon they drifted beyond 
the reach of the guns, the sepoys still kept up with them, 
and harassed them by repeated volleys of musketry. It 
seemed to their jaded imaginations that that dreadful day 
would never come to an end. ®Lato in the afternoon the boat 
stuck fast on a sandbank ; and, before they succeeded in forcing 
it off, darkness had come on. As the night dragged slowly by, 
they stranded again atid again ; and every time the men had to 
get out of the boat, and push it off into the stream. Day broke; 
and, seeing no sepoys, they began to hope that they were to be 
left unmolested. But about two o’clock the boat 
June 28. again got aground ; and the rebels presently appear- 

^ Mowbray Thomson, pp. 166-7^, 166-70 ; Depositioms, pp. 21, 87, 96-7, 99- 
100, 102-3, 112 ; AmuUs of the hulian RMlion^ pp. 685-6. Si3eaking of the 
preparations for the massacre, Ndnakchand observes,^'* The troopers of the Rissala 
remonstrated with t)ie Nana, and observwl that it was rnoro honourable to fight 
the Europeans openly. . . . The Nana assuretl them that . . . according to his 
creed, it was quite allowable to take false oathsMt such junctures, and that when 
the object was to annihilate an enemy, he would not hesitate to take an oath 
... on the Ganges, or adopt any one of a hundred other artifices,” pp. xix. xx. 
lliese are the very words of Mowbray Thomson, p. 172. 
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ing, opened fire and killed or wounded five more. All the after- 
noon rain fell in torrents. At sunset a boat was seen bearing 
down in pursuit with fifty or sixty armed men on board. But 
the pursuers did not yet know the full measure of their op- 
ponents* courage. Without waiting to bo attacked, some twenty 
of our men leaped out of their boat, fell upon the enemy, whose 
boat had also run aground, and put nearly every man of them 
to the sword. Utterly worn out, the fugitives fell asleep. A 
hurricane arose in the night, and once more the 
boat floated : but, when day broke, tj^ose who were ’ 

still alive thought that the end was come at last ; for they had 
drifted into a side-current of the main stream, and they saw a 
body of sepoys, supported by a multitude of village/'s, standing 
on the bank, ready to overwhelm thjim. But there were still 
cloven British soldiers and a sergeant in tljo boat, who, though 
tired almost to death, and nearly starved, were as keen as ever 
to be led against the enemy : there were still two officers to 
cheer them on, Mowbray Thomscti of thef 56th, and Dflafosse of 
the 53rd, who had covered themselves with glory in the siege ; 
there was still a commander. Major Vil)art of the 2nd Cavalry, 
to send them forth, though he was too sorely wounded to lead 
them to victory. Leaping ashore, these men charged right 
through the *densc masses of the enemy, and, before the awe 
and astonishment which their courage had inspired could subside, 
fought their way l)ack to the place where tliey had landed. But 
the boat had drifted far away.* They ran down the bank to 
overtake it; but they never saw it again, ^'ho enemy were fast 
closing in upon them ; and, weary and panting as they were, 
they had to run barefooted on and on over the rugged bank, 
and under tlie burning sun. At last they siiw a Hindu temple 
a little disUincc ahead. To this stronghold they rushed, and 
prepared to make their last stand. The sergeant was shot as 
he was entering. Four of the privates crouched down, by 
Mowbray Thomson’s command, in the doorway; and on their 
bayonets the foremost of the enemy, hurrying ui> in the blind 
eagerness of pursuit, perished miserably. Those behind, unable 
to force their way in, fried to set the temple on fire, and, when 
the wind blew the flames aw’ay, throw bags of j)owder upon the 
glowing ashes. Then the thirteen rushed over the blazing wood, 
jumped down, and, firing a last volley, hinlcd themselves with 
fixed bayonets into the tumultuous crowd which surrounded 
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thorn. Six fell ; but the rest, gaining the bank, threw their 
muskets into the water, plunged in themselves, and swam for 
their lives. The swarm of blacks ran yelling down the bank, 
and fired volley after volley at the bobbing heads. Two of the 
seven Avere soon struck, and sank. A third, too tired to battle 
for his life, made for the shore and was beaten to death as soon 
as he landed. The remaining four, Mowbray Thomson, Dela- 
fosse, and privates Murphy and Sullivan, after swimming with- 
out a moment^s pause for six miles, found rest at last within 
the house of a friendly nya of Oudh.^ These men had passed 
triumphantly through an ordeal as teniblc as any that ever 
tested humar^ courage and endurance ; yet to none of them Avas 
awarded th/jit prize of valoim Avhich is the dearest object of the 
British soldier’s ambition. But many Avho have Avorn the 
Victoria Cross upon their lircasts might have envied the surviv- 
ing defenders of CaAvnporc the honourable scars Avhich were 
their ineflacoable decoration. 

The ’ /hole of the story of (. CaAvnporo has not yet been told. 
After drifting beyond the reach of MoAvbray Thomson and his 
companions, the boat Avas overtaken by the enemy; and its 
defenceless crow of eighty souls, Avounded men, and women, and 
children, Averc brought back to the city. There, by the orders 
of the Nana, the men Avere put to death: and the 

Juii6 30 ^ X ^ 

Avomen and children were confined in a building 
called the Savada House, along Avith the hundred and twenty- 
five Avhom, three days before,- ho had rescued, for his own 
purposes, from the hands of the destroyer. 

Then the conqueror prepared to reap the fi’uits of liis victory. 
ThG Nana ^^tumiiig to his palacc at Bithi'ir, he caused himself 

])rociamjo(i to be proclaimed PeshAva with all the rites and 

^'junlso ^■'GremoTiies of an hereditary ruler. But the noise 

of the salute which was fired in honour of his acces- 
sion had scarcely died aAvay before the troubles of a usurper 
Jui 1 t)egan to crowd upon him. The tradesmen, groan- 

^ * iiig under tlie rapacity and insolent cruelty of the 

mutineers, execrated him as the author of their sufferings. It 
was rumoured that a Mahomedan rival A^as to be sot up against 
him ; and the sepoys were angrily complaining of the niggardli- 
ness with which he had reAvarded their services. Their leaders 
swore that, if he did not soon show himself in their midst, they 
‘ Mowlii^av ^^^‘omson, pi). 170-80. 
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would go and fetch him; and on the 5th of July they actually put 
their threat into execution. After a week of luxurious seclusion, 
he re-entered the city. There he found a deep gloom prevailing : 
many of the inhabitants had abandoned their lionies, and fled ; 
for it was rumoured that an avenging army was advancing, by 
forced marches, from the south-east, and hanging every native 
who crossed its path. It was clearly necessary that he should 
do something to show that he was indeed the successor of Ihiji 
Kilo. Ho therefore called upon hivS lieutenants to go out and 
attack the appi-oaching foi*ce, and tric^ to restore the confldence ^ 
of his subjects by proclaiming that everywhere the infidels had 
been overwhelmed, and had been sent to hell.^ * 

Meanwhile, the numlier of his owji victims Imd been in- 
creased. The unhapjiy fugitives from yatohgarh,^ unconscious of 
the worse fate that was in store for them, Ji.ad come to seek an 
asylum in (tawnpore. Those who had left Fatehgarh 
in June, had been bnt('hcro(l by oi’det* of the Jshina 
immcdiak'ly after thcii* ariivak Of tliosle who followetl, all the 
men but throe wore murdeivd in his presence. The 
asylum that he apjxjintod fur the survivors was a 
small house called the 1 >eel)eegin-h, to which ho 
lately iranshuTcd tlio captives of the Saviula. In Jhis new 
prison, which *had belonged to a poor Eurasian clerk, five men 
and two hundred and six women and children were confined. 
Save that they were no longcw expose^d to fhe fire of the enemy, 
these poor capt/ives were worse t>iV iioav than they had been in 
the eiitrencbm(*Tit of Cawniiore, or the Jort of Fatebgarh. 
English ladies, the wives of the defenders and the rulers of 
British India, Averc forced, like slaA-^es, to* grind corn for the 
murderer of their husbands. They themselves Avere fed on a 
scanty allowaiiee of the coarsest food. Those Avero hapjiicst 
among them avIio perished from the diseases Avhich this food 
engendered. All this time the Xana himself, in a sumptuous 
building, Avhich overlooked their prison, Avas living in a round 
of feasts, and revels, and debauchorii^. But on the 15tli of duly, 
in the midst of his unholy mirth, an alarming announcement 
came upon him. That^avenging army of Avhose doming he had 

^ NanakcliaTid, pp. xxii. xxiik; Deposit miji, p. 88. The proelaniatioiis are 
to be found in the Muctoswres to H^cret Letters from Iiidia^ and in Kaye, vol. ii. 
App. pp. 670-6. 

pp. 138, 140, sv^rra. 
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heard was within a day’s march of the city ; and the force 
which he had sent out to check its advance ha<l suffered a 


crushing defeat.^ 

Then crusucd the last act of the tragedy of CWnpore. It 
T u t of })ointod out to the Nana that, if he were again 

tiy- trii-V.iy defeated, the captives in the V>ecbcegurh would supply 
oi cawnixiro. English GencT‘al with damning evidence against 
all Avho had taken part in the massacres : that, on the other 
hand, if they were put out of the way, the General would feel 
that there w-js nothing to bo gained by continuing 
his march. The Nana eagerly accepted the hint. 
First of all,r the five men who had been suffered to live thus far 


were brought out, and killed in his presence. Then a number 
of sepoys were selected, ^and told to go and shoot the women 
and children through the windows of the house. They went ; 
but they coidd not harden their hearts to obey the rest of their 
instructions. They belonged to that regiment whicli had 
murderer! the boy ensigns Allahabad; but they were not 
prepared to murder women and children. They contented 
themselves therefore with firing at the ceiling instead. But 
such effeminate sensibility was disgusting to the Nana. At 
his bidding, then, two Mahomedan Irutchers, an Afghjiu, and 
two Hiiidus, armed with long knives, went into the house, 
and hacked their victims to pieces. All through the night 
the bodies lay neglected in the room ; and moans were 
distinctly heard proceeding from it by those witliout. Next 
Jui 10 inorriing a heap of corpses, a heap of wounded, 

’ and a number of children who had escaped the 
knives of the assassiss were dragged out, and thrown, the living 
and the dead together, into a well hard by.^ 

The fiery trial was over at last. It is hard for even the most 
sympathetic imagination actually to realise, not merely to believe 
the fact that English men, and women, and children, did indeed 
pass through that trial not five-and-twenty years ago.^ But all 
was now, past. Forgetting the agonising siege, the horrid 
carnage at thf3 river side, the bitter imprisonment, the pitiless 
massacre, they slept in the well of Ca/Vnpore as calmly as we 


^ Depo»Uio7M, pji. 32, 16, 35, 39, 67. 

* Jb. pp. 8, 68, 107-11 ; NanakchatKl, p. iixv. A vahiablo synopsis by Co], 
Williams of the evidence contained in the Depositions will be foiiiKl in Annals 
oj the Jmlian HeheUvm^ C68-705. See Aj^p, G. 

® Written in 1881. 
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shall sleep, if such be our lot, beneath the green English turf. 
Only for their destroyer all^was not over. Ho had bid his 
revenge, and won his triunij)h. He had ordered salutes to be 
fired in honour of his glorious victory. He had caused himself 
to be proclaimed l*eshwa. Hut the voice of th(^ blood which ho 
had shed was crying out, not in vain, to Ood for vengeance. 
The murderer who had shut his ears to the piteous ciies of 
tender women and innocent children, was soon to hear, on the 
open Irnttlc-field, the appalling shout of the British soldier, and 
the roar of Havelock’s guns. 



OHAPTEK IX 


LUOKNOW AND THif OlTDH DISTrjCTS — HAVELOCK’S 
CAMPAIGN 

It will be •remembered that, just before the announcement of 
the rising at Meerut reached him, Canning was 
Anxu'tj’or anxiously considering the significance of a mutiny 
which had lately occurred at Lucknow. It was 
natural tjben th|it, after he had received that 
announcement, he should feel seriously alanned for the safety 
of the province of which liUcknow was the capital. In common, 
however, with every Englishman • in India, he drew comfort 
from the reflection that its Chief Commissioner was Henry 
Lawrence. k 

Henry Lawrence began his Indian career as a lieutenant in 
the Bengal Artillery ; but, like many other ambi- 
Lawrunce. subaltems, l\e soon found his way into the 

wider arena of civil emjfioymcnt. The happiest 
years of his life wctc spent in the comradeship of a wife whose 
character must bo known and honoured by all w^ho would know 
and honour his. With her to share his sympathies and his 
aspirations, he laboured on year after year in dilTereiit districts 
and at different occupations, but always with a single-minded 
desire to promote the welfare of the people among whom his 
lot was cast, and to do his part towards realising his high ideal 
of the duties of the imperi?;^ race. In these labours, as well as 
in the foi-mation of his opinions regarding the problems of Anglo- 
Indian life, ho allowed himself to be guida.1 by sentiment as much 
as by reason ; for his temperament was emotional, imaginative, 
and actively responsive to poetical influences. But that which 
gave its special character to his benevolent toil w^as the passionate 
religious enthusiasm which inspired it. He was continually 
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inflamed with a fervent desire to grow better every day. His 
religion was the religion or a plain Christian man, knowing 
nothing of doctrinal subtleties, but solving his simple doubts by 
a living faith in God. It was in the strength of this faith tliat 
he laboured to subdue his roughness of manner, his violent 
temper, his impatience of incompetent authority, his morbid 
sensitiveness to real or fancied slights, and trained and chastened 
almost to saintly perfection the many noble rjualities with which 
his nature had been endowed. But no mere enumeration of 
virtues would give a just idea of th#^ strength and the beauty 
of his character. To understand it aright, the reader must 
follow him through the toils, the triumphs, and the disappoint- 
ments of his life. He must picture him as a scluiolboy, ever 
ready to acknowledge his fa^ilts, eveij ready to stand up for the 
weak, and to do battle, when called upon, \^ith the strong. He 
must follow him on his first campaign, and see him cheering on 
his gunners, and sharing their hardships. Ho must accompany 
him on his surveying expeditions? through the juiiglcs,*arid note 
the thoroughness with which he does his work. He must watch 
him striving to bring the blessings of civilisation into the Punjab, 
and labouring, not in vain, to inspire that little knot of disciples 
who owed everything to him with his lofty conception s^of duty. 
He must listen to him pleading the cause of the fallen Sirdars 
with his colleagues at Laliorc. He must read his loving letters 
to his wife and children, and not shut his* eyes to his cold and 
(picrulous letters to Dalhousic. • He must think of him as he 
knelt with his wife at his bedside, })ouring gut his whole soul in 
prayer to God on behalf of the brother who had been preferred 
to him, and the people whose destinies hiid been removed from 
his control.^ He must think of him when, a few years later, ho 
had lost the helpmeet of his life, and was nerving himself again 
by prayer to endure to the end of his pilgrimage. From that 
moment, though he could not wholly banish the bitterness of 
disappointed ambition, though he could never hope to banish the 
sense of desolation, the most glori^is cpocli of his life began. 
Ho was dead to the world now, though ho never ceased to work 
for it. Thus, when wo^ behold him in the last scene of his life, 
we feel that a Christian hero indeed stands before us. Ho was 
only fifty yciirs old when "he came to Lucknow : but he looked 

^ Ltitter lro?ii Ifiirbert Kdwardes to John Nicholson, printed in Kaye’s Lives 
of IwiiLin Offkcrsj vol. ii. p. 472. 
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an old man ; for his face bore the traces of many years of toil 
beneath an Indian sun and the still deeper marks of a never- 
ending conflict with self. His eyes, overhung by massive, craggy 
brows, looked out with an expression in which melancholy was 
strangely blended with humour : his thin, wasted cheeks were 
scored down their whole length by deep lines; and a long, 
ragged beard added to his look of age. Yet the raw Addiscombo 
cadet was easily recognisable in the matured soldier-statesman. 
The characteristics that the friends of his manhood so lovingly 
noted had been strongly m|arkod even in his boyhood ; nor had he 
ever lost those peculiarities of temper which had been so familiar 
to his schoolfellows. Hay by day, however, his character was 
becoming piore and more ripe. He was still the fearless 
champion of the opprosse^l, the ste/n reprover of evil-doers ; but 
he was more gentle and more forgiving than ho had once been. 
His humility was such that he would have said of himself in the 
words of the ImitaHoa^ ‘‘ Oh, that I had .spent but one day in 
this world thoroughly' weir’ :i but few have gone nearer to the 
fulfilment of that fundamentiil precept of Thomas h Kem])is, 
That leaving all a man forsake himself, and go wholly from 
himself, and retain nothing of self-love.” 

It was indeed the deep sympathy of Henry Lawrence’s 
nature, his immense love for his ichow men that 
Suil tho popu- fil'l'^d him so peculiarly for the Avork he was now 
lation niidtho doing. 'Others might have been better cpialificd 
Bcpo>b. stern duty of grappling with fully 

developed rebellion | but it is probable that no other Englishman 
in India could have succeeded so thoroughly in the preliminary 
task of healing the great mass of discontent that prevailed in 
Oudh before the outbreak of rebellion, and thus laying a solid 
foundation, so to sjicak, upon which to erect a fortress capable 
of resisting the inevitable shock. He had done this not merely 
by devising conciliatory measures, but also by impressing tho 
chief sufferers with the belief that ho pei'sonally felt for their 
sufferings. “I have struckriij) a friendship,” he wrote to Cann- 
ing, “"with two of the best and wealthiest of tho chiefs, and 
am on good terms with all.”^ These wofds give a better idea of 
the secret of his success than the most detailed account of the 
acts of his government could give. ' Tho sepoys, on tho other 
hand, were, he feared, too deeply infected ^vith the taint of dis- 
^ Li/ti of Sir II. Lavyrtuce^ p. 671. 
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loyalty to be reached by any cure. For him personally indeed 
they felt the deepest respect.^. They believed that he had their 
welfare at heart. But they did not believe the same of the 
Government which he served. A Brahmin jamadar of the Oudh 
artillery, who had been recommended to him as a man of re- 
markable intelligence and good character, told him that he was 
convinced that for ten years past the Government had been 
plotting the fraudulent conversion of all the natives. Lawrence 
tried to reason with him, but in vain. The man obstinately 
maintained his own opinion, and supported it with the words, 
“ I tell you what everybody says.^' “ • Still Lawrence was hope.- 
ful enough to believe that it might bo possible to do something 
to eradicate eveai a widespread and deep-rooted deluvsion like this. 
Accordingly he summoned the native otficers and •about fifty 
privates from each native i^giment •to meet him at a great 
Durbar to be ludd in his private garden. Xhc Durbar was fixed 
for the 12th of May. The sepoys arrived at the appointed hour. 
The officers seated themselves upon the chairs Avhich Jiad been 
provided for them ; while the iiien clustered about m groups 
behind. At sunset the Chief Commissioner himself appeared, 
attended by the principal military and civil officers ami some of 
the influential natives of Lucknow, lie looked indeed like one 
who would si^ieak straight homo to the hearts of hig, hearers ; 
for upon his face were stamped the unmistiikcalde signs of a 
chastened enthusiasm, a holy sincerity, and an all-embracing 
charity. Then, while every eye was bent’ upon him, and every 
ear was strained to hear him, he stood up to addiess a last 
appeal to the good sense and the loyalty of the representatives 
of the native army. Ho asked them to contrast the tyranny 
and the persecution of the Mogul Emperofs at Delhi and of the 
Hindu rulers at Lahore with the beneficence and the tolerance 
of the British Government. He urged them not to listen to the 
lying tales of interested agitators. Ho reminded them of the 
proved ability of lus eonntrymen to 2 )unish those who resisted 
their just authority. Finally, he bestmglit them to remonibor 
that they were soldiers, de(M)ra.t.('(l,*like himself, for honourable 
service against the ei^iuies of England, and adjured (hem to 
refrain from tarnishing the glorious record of the Bengal ai niy.-'‘ 

If. Lawrenci'y j)? in')! ; I'url. Papersy vol. \xx. (18r)7), p. 349. 

" of J/. J/aoo'cncef p. 533. 

“ III. p. 56 1 ; Guljliiijs, p. M ; L. E. r.. KceVs Skye, vf JLmhiod', pp. !». 
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Then, calling to his side certain natives who had lately given 
practical proofs of their fidelity, he presented them with dresses 
of honour and j)urses of money, and held them up as an example ' 
to their comrades. It seemed that his words would bear good 
fruit. Nothing could have been more becoming than the con- 
duct of his hearers. Most of the officers zealously declared their 
attachment to the Government. But not long afterwards it was 
ascertiiined that they had attributed the Avhole proceeding to 
fear of themselves.^ 


It was on the day after the holding of the Durbar that the 
The news from olf tbrcak at Aleei'iit was telegraphed to 

Meerut ana Lawrencc. On the I Ith he received the further 
Delhi arrneb. seizure of Dclhi.^ To enable the reader 


to understand the defensive measures which he adopted and the 
various military operations, which 'lollowed, it will be necessary 
to give a short description of the city and its environs. 

In jiopulation, in extent, and in the number and character of 
Luckiowl principal buildings, Lucknow was one of the fore- 
most cities* of India. The town itself, a vast maze 


of long, narrow, filthy streets, above the mean, squalid houses of 
which rose here and there mansions surrounded by trees, lay to 
the south of the river Giimti, and was separated from it by an 
irregular space crowded by a collection of splendid palaces and 
mosques, many of which were destined to become famous in the 
history of the Mutiny. Chief among *^11086 wore the Farid 
Bakhsh, the Chattar Manzil, the^Shah Najif, the Sikandar Bagh, 
the Tdra Kothi, the Imdmbdra, the Begam Kothi, and the Kaisar 
Bagh. The Eesidency, an imposing thrcc-storied l)uilding, with 
its roof surrounded by an Italian balustrade, stood on a plateau 
terminating on the north in a steep bank, below which the ground 
sloped gently towards the river. Near the Kesidency the river 
was spanned by an iron bridge, and a few hundred yards further 
up by one of stone. The southern and eastern portions of the 
city were bounded by a canal, which entered the river, and was 
itself crossed by tlie road leading to Cawnpore. Beyond the 
right bank of this canal were scattered a number of posts, all of 
which were, in a military sense, imporUi^it, — the Alambagh, a 
large garden surrounded l)y a wall, on the Cawnpore road, about 


' This statemtJiit is lunde solely on tlie nntlioi'ay of (iuLhiji.s (p. 15) ; Imt nil 
who are fuiuiliar with Indian history will acknowled^ii that it is perfectly credible 
in itself. “ l>p. 15-lG. 
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two miles from Lucknow, the Charbagh, an enclosure command- 
ing the junction of the same-rojid with the canal, the Dilkiisha, 
a palace standing in a park not far south of the point where the 
canal flowed into the river, and the Martini6re college, quite close 
to that point. Such were the prominent features of Lucknow. 
It was from the roof of the Residency that its surpassing beauty ^ 
was best discerned. Standing there on a clear summer evening, 
one might have seen the distant chaos of the vast city gradually 
taking shape in narrow streets and twisting lanes, and nearer 
still in cupolas, columns, terraced ^roofs, gilded domes, and 
slender minarets, which, flooded in the yellow glow, rose in 
picturesque confusion above the rich foliage of the^surrounding 
groves and gardens ; while on the right stood the huge frowning 
pile of the Machi Bhdwan ; and .behind, the Giimti, recalling 
some tranejuil English stream, meandered through the fertile 
plain, and past the bright corn-fields, the ihango-topes, and the 
scattered hamlets of the Garden of India. ^ 

The existing arrangement of Xhe garyison was strikingly de- 
fective. The native regiments were stationed in 
various quarters within the city itself and on either 
side of the river; while the 32nd Foot, the only 
European regiment, was massed in a barrack just outside the 
city and aboift a mile and a half to the east of the Residency. 
Thus, if the sepoys chose to mutiny, they would have plenty of 
time to murder their officers before the British troops could come 
to the rescue. Even the Residency, surrounded though it was 
by Government buildings, offices, and bungalows, was at the 
mercy of a native guard. To remedy this 'obvious 
defect, Gubbins vehemently ui'ged upon Jiis chief 
the necessity of moving up a party of European troops for its 
protection. But, though La^vTcnco had long felt that he must 
sooner or later make an improved disposition of the troops, he 
opposed the suggestions of Gubbins, on the ground that they 
might have the effect of precipitating a mutiny. It was the 
same theory that deluded Sir llugji Wheeler, the same theory 
that was put into practice so often and with such disastrous 

^ 'I'heae words do uot appTy to llic details of the Lnckiiow architect which 
are getierally detcstalde. Sec some remarks of Mr. J. Fergus&ou, quottMl iu the 
Chidh Oaaetteer, vol. ii. p. 363. ^ 

Itusscll’a Diary in Tndm, vol. i. ; FoiTest's Picturesque Tour along the 
Rivers Garigcs and Jumna; K. B. Minturn’s New York to iJjhi, pp. Id9-189 ; 
Cubbius. 
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results ill the summer of 1857. As, however, the chief military 
authorities agreed in supporting Gubbins’s views, 
Lawrence gave way. But even then he would have 
allowed two days to elapse before bringing up the European 
troops, if Gubbins had not roused him to instant action by point- 
ing out that the sight of the preparations which were being made 
at the Itcsidency for their reception might intlame the sepoys to 

May 17 wcrc iiot instantly overawed. The 

women, children, and invalids belonging to the 
32 nd were likewise brought up to the Kesidency. The remain- 
ing portion of the 32nd was sent to keep watch over the native 
regiments at. Mariaon, a cantonment situated on the north side 
of the river, about three miles from the Residency. At the same 
time the Machi Bhawan was occupied by a detachment of Euro- 
peans and picked sepoys.^' 

It is probable that the conflict of opinion which had arisen 
between Lawrence and Gubbins suggested to the former the 
reflection/ that it would be impossible for him to carry out the 
measures which ho might think most conducive to the interests 
of the State, so long as his authority was confined to civil 
matters. Anyhow, on the 16th, he' telegraphed to the Govenior- 
General, Give me plenary military power in Oudh : I will not 
use it umiccessarily.” Soon afterwards he received the follow- 
ing reply : — “ You have full military powers. The Governor- 
General will support you in everything that you 
think necessary.'* .Armed with this authority, he 
assumed command of the troops in Oudh, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General.- 

Of the three military posts which had been brought under 
The Residency coiitrol he had already selected the Ro- 

aiid the Macin sidericv and the Machi Bhawan as strongholds to 
be fortified in view of an attack. The Machi 


Jlay 19. 


^ fJ/r of sSfr 11. Tjintrrpncpy p. .5/4 ; Oiil)biiia, pp. .5-8, 16-19. Jii Iho Cfdcutta 
Review^ Jan. -June, 1869, p. 198, Geiifral (then M.i.ior) MUjcod Innos says, 
We believe that Sir Henry’s real o^diiion of the case was this. The movement 
of Europeans to the Resideney must not be isolated ; it must be one of the series 
of combinations by which the Cautouinents, the Jlr^dges, tlie Ih'sideucy, and the 
Mntchi Bhawn are to be secured. Tlicy cannot be done till to-morrow night. 
The sepoys must be kept quiet till then,’* Hut the Geueral’s bedief is inconsistent 
with Giibbin^a account of what passed between Jiim iui<l Sir Henry ; and, rightly 
or wrongly, Sir Henry did yield to Gubbiiis’s importunity. 

* Life of Sir IL Lawrenct^ p, 619 ; Rarl, Papers, vol. xxx. (18.57), 
p. 225. 
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Bhdwan, though it had once been a place of great strength, had 
been suffered to fall into such-decay that it was doubtful whether 
it could be made strong enough to resist a cannonade. As, on 
the other hand, it was believed by tlie nativ'es to bo almost im- 
pregnable, a useful moral eftcct might obviously be produced by 
maintaining the show of preparing it for defence. Even if it 
could not withstand an organised attack, it would overawe the 
city, deter any rebellious spirits who might contemplate an out- 
break, and alFord a temporary refuge in case of necd.^ Lamence 
therefore caused supplies to be stored within it, took measures 
for strengthening its walls, and mounted upon its ramparts all 
the effective artillery that could be spared, ao ^^cll^ 
as a vast collection of native cannon, which, if they 
were not likely to do much harm to a besieging 
army, would at least create iui impression of strength. On the 
23rd of Ma}", when the defences at the Maclti Bhawan were sulli- 
ciently advanced, he took in hand the preparation of the Resi- 
dency and the surrounding posts, in whicl^ the Europcails were to 
make their final stand. IJc traced the outline of the position, 
proceeded to erect defensive works, stored guns, ammunition, 
.and supplies of every kind within, and, though with much 
compunction of heart, l)egan to demolish the surrounding houses, 
which might^havo afforded cover to a besieging army: When, 
however, his advisers urged him to destroy the adjoining mosques 
as well, he replied with chanicteristic tenderness for native 
feeling, “ Spare the holy places. 2 

^ General Tunes {fAfcJcnow and Oudr in tlw pp. 74, 79'SO, 93, 170- 

71) lias fmally and antbontalivdy vsettled tins point. Gubbins indeed says 
(p. 145) that “oil the 8th of Juno Lawrence proposetl to remove thither” — that 
is to say, to the Maohi Bhilwau — “nil the Europeans and their families, 'the 
measure being much opposeil, a council of war wag called . . . (Fulton) strongly 
urged the ahaiidonmeiit of the Machi Blulwaii.” But General luues tells me 
that Guhhius must have misunderstood both Lawrence and Fulton. Lawrence 
may have proposed to remove the Europeans lcmp>rarily to the Machi Bhawan, 
in consequence of the recent mutinies in the districts ; and Fulton could only 
have mejiut that the Machi Bhawan should he vHinuitdy abandoned. Lawrence 
himself wrote on the 12tli of .lune, “We ou^it to have only one position. J put 
this question to some sixteen othcers live days ago, but all stood out for the two 
positions. J am convinced they were wrong, and the best of them now think so, 
that, on ftic whole, the Residency is the point to hold .” — Life 
(f iJ. JAiwrrnce, pp. ,592-3. Again, on the 11th of June he wrote to Brigadier 
Iiiglis, ‘ I am decidedly of 0 })iniou that we ought to have only one position, and 
that though wo must hold all ifireo ’’-—the Residency, the cantoiinienis, and the 
Machi Bhawan “as long as we can, all arrangements should be made with 
reference to a sudden concentration at the Residency.”— In p. 93. 
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While these preparations were going on, there were many 
Behaviour of signs that the budmashes of Lucknow were ripe for 
LucKi'and Sedition. Papers, in which the Mahomedans were 
the sepoys, called upon to rise and destroy the Feringhces, 
were constantly posted up in the town. English ladies who 
were still bold enough to drive or walk through the streets were 
often greeted by defiant scowls. Still, the worst symptoms that 
could bo discerned indicated nothing like general disaffection. 
Thanks to Lawrence’s benevolent exertions, many of the influ- 
ential native residents ha(J become actively loyal : the moneyed 
classes were naturally interested in the maintenance of order ; 
and, with tjhe exception of the irreconcileable religious mal- 
contents and the sufferers whose grievances it had been im- 
possible to redress, the |)uik of Jbhe population were, if not 
positively well-disposed, at least not actively hostile. The 
sepoys, however, wbre still restless and excitable. The un- 
mistakeable symptom of constantly recurring fires proved that 
they we!i3 bent on mischief and Lawrence avowed that he 
would gladly rid himself of two of the regiments if he could. ^ 
The news from other stations was not such as to cheer him. 

On the night of the 2^rd of May a telegram from 
Cawnpore announced that a mutiny was momentarily 
expected there. As it was feared that?‘the infection 
would communicate itself to Lucknow, the ladies were warned 


May 25 pcfuge at once within the Residency and 

the surrounding horises.^ Yet throughout the worst 
period of suspense the most desponding trusted in Lawrence’s 
judgement, and leaned upon his strong and tender support. 
Worn as he was by bodily suffering, bowed down by the burden 
Unselfish responsibilities, harassed by the criticisms 

exertions of of those who dissentcd from his policy, he forgot 
himself in his efforts to allay the anxieties and to 
encourago'the hopes of all around him. Though clouds of melan- 
choly often passed over him, there were moments even then 
when his manner and conversiation were lighted up by the fascin- 
ating vivacity of an Irish gentleman. Ho insisted that his staff 
should dine at his own table ; he tried Co promote gaiety and 
cheerful conversation among the other guests whom he from 


^ Red PamphXdy p. 76 ; OiibbiiiH, pp. 32, 40-41 ; Life of Sir II. LaiorencCy 
])p. 568-9, 574 ; Lady Inglia’s Journal. 

* Ih . ; A Ladfs Diary of the Siege of Lucknow^ p. 20 ; Oubbius, pp. 31-2. 
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time to time gathered round him ; he busied himself in provid- 
ing for the personal comfort -of those who had been obliged to 
leave their pleasant homes for the inhospitable protection of the 
Residency and he lalmured night and day to hasten the com- 
pletion of the preparations which he had devised for the security 
of all his people. Towards the end of May, however, a daring 
plan was suggested to him, the adoption of which might liave at 
once destroyed one of the most fruitful sources of his anxieties. 
The author of this plan was Martin Gubbins. 

Gubbins was one of the most remarkable characters whose 
powers the opportunities of the Mutiny revealed. 

Ho was a man of immense personal courage and ^ G^bbilis. 
vehement force of will : but he was liable to be 
carried away 1)y a favourite theory ; and his daring Vas apt to 
degenerate into rasliness. \i^hcii his opinions ^verc most valu- 
able, he urged them so recklessly and with such undisguised 
contempt for the judgement of those who differed from him, 
that he offended instead of convincing. JIc had too ginuine an 
affection and respect for Lawrence to quarrel with him as he 
had quan’clled with Coverlcy Jackson but the same faults of 
temper which had bnmght him into violent collision with the 
one, prevented him from acquiring that influence in the councils 
of the other which his genius might otherMuse have secured for 
him. And indeed it is doubtful whether the most toctful of 
advisers could have persuaded Lawrence to,adoj)t the plan which 
Gubbins recommended. • 

That plan was to disarm the native regiments at Lucknow. 
Lawrence rejected it on the ground that, as* he was 
Chief Commissioner not of Lucknow only but of tho disanuing 
the whole of Oudh, he would not bo justified in 
taking a step that would probably have the effect 
of driving the regiments at the out stations to 
revolt.^ He admitted indeed that it was quite possible to 
disarm the regiments at Lucknow ; and it is by no meiins ceitain 
that the consequences which he djeaded would have followed 
such a course. Wherever the number of loyal troops wjis not 
so small as to be obvio^tsly powerless, the repressive force Avhich 
they exerted was the stronger the more boldly their commander 
took the initiative against Jhe malcontents.^ It was mutiny that 

1 Gubbins, pp. 31-2. 2 /&. pp. 2, 3, 198-9. •’ /ft. p. 45. 

** As an instance of Ibis, it is sufficient to refer to tlic aobievemeuts of 
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begat mutiny in those days ; there was no instance in which the 
successful dis«arming of a regiment or regiments provoked others 
to rebel. Sooner or later the sepoys at the out stations would 
surely rise ; and within a few weeks they did rivse without ex- 
ception. By his refusal to disarm then Lawrence probaldy 
gained nothing; whereas by the opposite course he would have 
rendered the Lucknow regiments powerless for mischief. There 
would have been no need for him to include all the sepoys with- 
out exception in the measure. He might have excerpted those 
whom he believed to be, faithful ; and foj’med them into a 
separate brigade for the support of the Europeans.^ On the 
other hand, % the risk doubtless appeared disproportionate to the 
advantage jvhich was to be gained, bfe feared that by disarm- 
ing he might alienate lo 3 ^al men :^he knew that it was of vital 
importance to gain time ; and ho would not take any step which 
might precipitate mutiny in the province and endanger his pre- 
parations for defence. 

It so#n appeared that, whatever the sepoys at the out stations 
might think of Lawrencc^s forbearance, those at 

May 30 .^^ Lucknow Were resolved to take advantage of it. 

On the 30th of May he was dining at the Canton- 
ment Ecsidcncy at Mariaon. One of his staff. Captain Wilson, 
who was ];)rescnt, speaking from information snpplfed by a faith- 
ful sepoy, had warned him that mutiny would break out at the 
firing of the nine o’clock gun. Presently the report of the gun 
was heard. Still there was no sign of riot. Tui’iiing to Wilson, 
Lawrence remarked with a smile, “Your friends are not punctual.” 
Hardly had he uttered the words before the crack of musketry 
• 

Willougliby Oaborne of Rewali, who Iriuiiiyjhcd over seemingly desperate odds 
simply becanse be had the sagacity and tlie resolution to act as though lie pos- 
sessed the amplest resources. 

' As General Cotton ditl at Peshawar. See Pwvjah Mutiny Report^ pp. 63- 
65, pars. 46-53. One of Lawrence's reasons for not flisarining was that it would 
be necessary to keep as many loyal .sciioys les possible to aid in the defence of the 
Residency. But according to General Innes {Ivuckncnv and i^ude in the Mutiny^ 
p, 80) “six companies of Sikhs mid other selected native troops” had been 
segregated from the sepoy regiments, and placed in the Machi Bliuwan by the ‘23rd 
of May ; and, including (ughty pensioners, only sov|^n humlrcMl and twelve native 
troops in all took part in the defence {lb. p. Ill) ; for a considerable number of 
those who remained loyal after the mutiny of the 30th of May were not allowed 
to enter the entrenchment. It should appear tudeed from Innes’s contemporary 
article in the Rcoieio (Jan, 1850, p. 197) that only one company of Sikhs 

was placed in the Machi Bhdwan before the 23rd of May, and the rest after the 
mutiny of the 30tli : but it would have been safe to segregate all the Sikhs before. 
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was heard coming from the lines. The guests rose at once with 
their host, ordered their horses, and wont outside the Ivesidency 
door to wait foi’ tlicm. J-)ircctly opposite the group the native 
guard on duty was standing ranged in li)io. Their suljahddr 
had turned them out on hearing the so\xnd of firing, and now, 
saluting Wilson, asked whether he was to order his men to load. 
Wilson referred the question to his chief. “ Oh, yes,^^ replied 
Lawrence, “let him load.^^ The men rammed their charges 
home, and then, raising their muskets till the tubes pointed 
straight ot the Englishmen, pi-ocecdex^ to acljust the caps. They 
had the life of the Chief Commissioner of Oiidh nbsolutely a£ 
their mercy. Hut, if tliey meditated his murderjy they were 
overawed by liis resolute bearing. “ I am going,’* hg cried, “ to 
drive those scoundrels out oj ciintonjnents ; take care while I 
am away that you all remain at your posts, and allow no one 
to do any damage here or enter my house, else when I return 
I will hang you.” They did remain at their 2 )Osts ; and the 
Kesidency was almost the only house im the cantonrAcnts that 
was not either plundered or burned that night.^ 

Meanwhile the Chief Commissioner had gone to quell the 
mutiny. Discerning the paramount importance of preventing 
the mutineers fi“om communicating with the disaffected citizens, 
ho posted a *Europeaii force to guai’d the road that^ed to the 
city. For the present, hoxvever, the iimtinecrs were too Imsy 
to think of courting the support of the citizens. On fii'st rising, 
they had rushed down to one o^the mess-houses to murder their 
officers ; but, finding the dining-room deserted, they consoled 
themselves l)y setting fire to the building. Nor was their long- 
ing for English blood wholly disappointed. They shot their 
Brigadier as he was riding up to recall them to obedience. Then, 
cml)oldeuc(l by success, they ventured to open fire on the detach- 
ment of the 32nd ; but, receiving a shower of grape in reply, 
they broke and fled. Meanwhile their comrades were swanniiig 
with horrid yells into the officers’ bungalows, to plunder and 
destroy. The English in the citji caught the sound of firing, 
and, hurrying up on to the roofs of their houses, saw a lurid 
glare above the distant^cantonment, and trembled for the fate of 
their countrymen. Towards morning, however, a messenger 
arrived with the nows thtit there was no cause for alarm. The 
outbreak would have been more formidable if all the native 
' Life i)f Sir IT. Lawi'ence^ I)p. 580-1 ; Gnbbiiifi, p. 100. 
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regiments had joined in it. But only one, the 7 let, took an 
active pu t in mutiny ; and even in its ranks not all were truitons. 
Many of the other troops, indeed, went over to the* mutineers, or 
slunk away from their lines before the night was over ; but 
lictween five and six hundred men of the three infantry regi- 
ments boldly ranged themselves on the side of the 

May 31. Europeans. Next morning Lawrence, hearing that 
the mutineers had retreated to the race-course, marched thither 
to punish them. They fled after a few discharges from his guns, 
but not before they had J^ecn joined by the bulk of the 7th 
Cavalry, who till then had remained faithful. This defection 
rendered an ctfective pursuit impossible. Only sixty prisoners 
were made,, of whom Gubbins captured six with his own hand. 
On the afternoon of the siame day .a rising took place in the city. 
The standard of the Prophet wvis raised, and some six thoiusand 
fanatics rallied round it ; Imt they were easily dispersed by the 
efforts of the police.^ The strategy of Lawrence had prevented 
the coale;.cence of muticiy and -cedition. 

Thus ended the second outbreak at Lucknow. Summing up 
its results in a letter to Canning, Lawrence wrote, “We are now 
positively l^ettcr off than wo were. We now know’ our friends 
and enemies.”^ This was true. But the knowledge had been 
purchased at the cost of a mutiny, a street riot, and the lives of 
three British officers. 

While the events 'which have just )>een recorded had been 
Condition of Lucknow, the country districts of Oudh 

ouah. had remained tran<|nii. It is true that the district 
officers had discerned symptoms of excitement 
among their sepoys, and had begun to distrust the loyalty of 
the tdlukdars and the /ximlnddrs; but throughout May the 
duties of Goveniment were carried on as usual. While in many 
parts of the North-Western Provinces the fabric of Government 
was tottering to its fall, in Oudh the courts everywhere remained 
open, and the revenue was punctually paid.^ But, after the out- 
break at Lucknow, the asjiecib of affairs suddenly changed. The 

Tunc 3 «epoys at Sitapur rose in rebellion, and murdered 
the Commissioner and another civilian, six officers, 

^ Gubbins, pp. 102-13 ; T. F. Wilson’s l^iary of a Htaff-Ojfictr^ pp. 3-9, 
177-9. 

* Z7/c of iiir If. Ijtwrencp^ p. 577. 

® lb. pp. 568, 576 ; Gubbins, pp. 20, 118. 
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and several ladies and children. The few who escaped separated 
into two parties. One of these consisted of a young civilian, 
named Sir Mountstujirt Jackson, his sister Madeline, Lieutenant 
Burnes, Sergeant-Major Morton, and Sophy Christian, a little 
girl only three years old. An authentic narrative gtorynfthc 
of their adventures has been preserved, and forms fugitives from 
one of the saddest of the many tales of sufiering in 
which the history of the Mutiny abounds. The fugitives made 
their way to Mithauli, a fort behmging to a raja 
named Loni Singh, and begged him to J:ake pity upon 
them. When they arrived they were worn out with fatigue* 
their clothes were in rags, and their bare fett were iacerated by 
the thorns of the jungle through which they had passed. The 
raja did not pity them ; b\it it sviitecj his ])urpose to take tliem 
under his charge. Ho thcreTore lodged them for the night in a 
cowshed, and, on the folloAving evening, sebt them 
to the fort of Katchii'mi, a desolate unfurnished 
building in another })art of hi% estate^. There tlfcy found 
Captain Philip Orr and his wife and child, who had escaped from 
the massacre of Aurangabad.^ The raja now said that, as there 
wore mutineers in the neighbourhood, he could not shelter the 
whole party. Next day, therefore, the Oits were 
sent out int# the jungle. They had to keep fires ^ 
burnijig at night to scare a'way the tigers and the W’olves ; and 
they were continually in dread of l)eii>g found out by the 
mutineers who were roving in tJio neighbourhood. After a few 
days they were told that, as the mutineers had 
dispersed, they might return to the fort.* There 
for some weeks the eight fugitives existgd in hopeless misery. 
The only news that reached them from the outer world was the 
nows of the sufferings of their countrymen and the triumidis of 
the mutineers. Day after <lay they sat in solemn sileaice ; for 
the only words that they could have truthfully spoken would 
have been words of despair. Efirly in August the ^ 

raja told them that, as another bfyid of mutineers 
was coming, they must go forth again and hide in the jungle. 
But he did not intend 4hat they should find a hiding-place. His 
vakil ^ bad told the sepoys at Lucknow where they were to be 
found ; and an armed bivrid was scut to destroy them. From 

^ Seo p. 1 35, SKjira. 

' Agent or man of business. 


Juno V2. 
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some mysterious cause, indeed, the intending murderers failed 
to penetrate the jungle. But the fugitives had little cause to 
rejoice over their escape. The rays of the sun beat fiercely upon 
their heads ; and the thorny brushwood of the jungle was so 
low that they could find no shade. Torrents of rain poured 
down upon them. Wild beasts howled around them. Inter- 
mittent fever attacked them, and deprived tliem of all strengtli 
to bear up against their other sufferings. Little Sophy, who did 
not knoAv that her mother had been murdered at Sitapur, was 
continually torturing tlieiij by asking why she had not come 
Au^ ‘>6 them. At last Orr received a letter, cncourag- 

^ ing him to hoj^e for an early rescue. He showed 
the letter to his companions ; and, as they read and re-read it, 
hope, whicfi had been l(|ng dead, revived in their hearts. But 
weeks passed aw'ay ; and the expected escort never came to take 
Oct *’0 Lucknow. At last another and unexpected 

escort came. liOni Singh, who had been watching 
the cours e of events, Ivtd become convinced that the star of the 
British had set for e^'er, and had sent three hundred of his 
retainer's to deliver them over to the mutineers. The retainers 
seized them, dragged them out of the jungle, and, putting them 
into two carts, started with them for Lucknow. Tlie earth 
jolted aloiig till they reached a village in which Uic raja's vakfl 
was 'Waiting to receive the prisoners. This man owed his 
advancement in life to the kindness of Orr ; and he was now in 
a position to make a return. He di.I so. He ordered chains to 
be riveted uj)on the bands and feet of the male prisoners. At 
the sight of the fetters Burncs went mad, and Morton foil into a 
convulsive fit. Mrs,. Orr fell down on her knees, and entreated 
the vakfl to spare her husband, his benefactor, the bitter shame 
of bonds. He answered her wdth a brutal laugh. 

Then the prisoners were sent on their way. Once a day a 
scfinty dole of nauseous food was thrown to them. They were 
allowed hardly any water. At last they reached laicknow. 
Then the guards told them to get out of the carts, aiid led them 
towards the Kaisar Bagh. A mob collected, and thronged round 
them, staring at them, as they staggeitsd along, and making 
merry over their shame and distress. When they entered the 
room in which they were to be confined, Jackson, who was now 
quite overcome, fell down in a sw^oon. The women, half- 
maddened by protracted thirst, shrieked for water. At last it 
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was brought to them, but in a vessel so foul that they revolted 
from bringing their lips to toilch it. 

Now began a second imprisonment, as bitter and as hopeless 
as that which the captives had endured in the fort of Katchiani. 
As day after day dragged by, Jackson became weiiker and more 
emaciated; Morton was so sick that he could hardly eat the 
scanty food that was given to him ; and Burncs was so weakened 
in mind that he did not know what was going on aiound him. 
But their relief came at last. On the morning of the 16th 
of November a numl^er of sepoys bui‘st into the room, anti told 
the men to get up and come outside. Jackson and Orr pain- 
fully dragged themselves to their feet, an(i l)ade#the women 
good-b 3 ^e. Then, with Burncs and Morton, they sijlunittcd to 
bo pinioned and led outside. ^Presently a rattle of musketry w'as 
heard. The gaolers told the women not to l>c alarmed, — some 
native prisoners bad been executed, that was all. It was not 
till after some weeks that Aladclino Jackson learned Jnn. 7, 
that she had lost her brother, and Mi«. Orr her ^ 
hus})and. They had already lost their little i>4. 

companion, the orphan Sophy. Tw^o more mouths passed away. 
Then at last a ray of hope lighted np the gloom of their ciip- 
tivity. There was a man called Wiijid Ali, who, over since their 
arrival in tho*Kaisar Bagh, had, at his own risk, endeTivoured to 
lighten the burden of their sutlerings. He iioav succeeded in 
ejecting the removal of Mi s. Orr s child to a place of safety. A 
few days later he had ]\Irs. Orr herself and Madeline 
Jackson carried to his own house. 8oon afterwards 
they were restored to their countrymen.^ 

After the outbreak at 8itapur, mutiny became general 
throughout the province. Whether influeiiccd 
directly or indirectly b}^ the exam])lo of the regi- 
ments at Lucknow', or by the pressure of the 
mutineers who kept streaming into Oudh from the country be- 
yond its eastern frontier,*^ every detachment witliout exception 
throw off control. Their resolve wws generally meu’o pronounced, 
their action less hesitating than that of their comiades in the 
North-Western Proviii§es; but their treatment of their officers 
was as variable. Some simply dismissed tliem. Others savagely 
murdered them. Others* dutifully w'atched over their safety. 

* The English Captives in OvdCf edited by AI. Wylie. 

Life of iiir JI. Lmcrence, p. 583. 
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Others sent them away unharmed, but took measures to have 
them waylaid and murdered. The fortunes of those Europeans 
who succeeded in escaping from their stations were of the most 
various kinds. Some fled northwards, and perished from the 
deadly climate of the Tarai. Others were tracked down by 
bands of mutineers, and shot. Others marie their wjiy, unharmed 
and unhindered, to Lucknow'. Many of those who were saved 
owed their lives to the sympathy, or at least the 
tiie^popiluhmi. forbearancc, of the native population. A few tdluk- 
ddrs, indeed, showed hostility or refused shelter to 
fugitive parties. A few villagers insulted them in their distress. 
But in mojt cases high and low alike treated the suppliant 
Europeans ,wdth genuine kindness. Their conduct might have 
been very different if IviwTence .had not laboured, as he had 
done, to repair the Avrongs which they had suficred at the hands 
of his predecessors. 


In every instance the mu 
the loss of the distrk‘t to 


uiiiy oi a regmieat was luiiowo 
vrhich it belonged ; for the 


otHcers had no means of maintaining the authority which some 
of their brethren in the North-West exercised throughout the 


most trying periods of the crisis. Within eleven days after the 
mutiny at Lucknow, there was not a single representative of the 
British Government to be found at any of the stations in Oudh. 
The downfall of authority ivas followed l)y its natural results. 
The tiilukddrs saw their opportunity <‘ii.<l used it. Backed by 
their retainers, they rose almostr to .a man, forcibly ejected those 
upon whom their ilbgotten estates had been bestowed, plundered 
rich and defenceless citizens and wreaked vengeance upon old 
antagonists. But, w'hatever they may have felt, they showed as 
yet, with very few exceptions, no disposition to aid the mutineers; 
and some of them even sent supplies to Lawrence, to bo stored 
in the Ucsidcncy.^ 

Notwithstanding the overthrow of British authority in the 
districts, Lucknow itself still remained compara- 
' Lucknow, tively (luiet. A gallows w^as erected near the Machi 
Bhdwan ; and day after day l^atches of mutineers 
were summarily tried and hanged. Plrtts, it is true, were occa- 
sionally discovered ; but the seizure of the ringleaders struck 


^ of Sir If. Laijoi'encc, I)p. .569, .586, 593 ; OiibbiuH, pp. 71-2, 118-43 ; 
Oudh OazeMeer, vol. i. y)p». 134-5, 517 ; Wylio, Treface, pp. iv. and v. ; times, 
pp. 92, 96, 292. See App. S. 
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terror into their accomplices ; the military police, under their 
vigilant commandant, Captahi Carnegy, kept the budmashes 
quiet ; and the administration of justice went on as usual. The 
worst symptom that ap})eared after the mutiny of the 30th of 
May was the slackness of trade. The native merchants and even 
the bank no hmger carried on business ; and Company's paper 
fell from twenty to seventy-live per cent discount. Still the 
mercliants, though they had lost their confidence in the stability 
of British ruhi, wore ready to support it as long as they could 
do so with safety. The ladies seld(^ ventured to stir beyond 
the precincts of the Residency : but the chaplains continued to 
h(dd their sei vi<;es regularly ; and even diT)iuu’ parties were still 
given and alleiid(id by the more sanguine. Heniy, T^awrence, 
howev(U’, VMS an altered man. lie liacV never known 
how to take life easily. He ^lad always lived in a fVLawrunc!^^ 
state of bodily and mental tension, never satisfied 
that he had done enough, and liahitually expending more nervous 
foi'ce than was siitlicient to acc^mjdish# vhat he acttially did. 
Plis emaciated figuie and haggard face had already begun to 
show how anxiety and sleepless labour had told upon his health, 
when tlic heart- breaking announcements that reached him early 
in June utterly prostrated him. Feeling that he might break 
down at any* moment, be telegraphed to Canning oti the 4th, 
hogging that, if anything should happen to himself, ^lajor Banks, 
the (.'Ommissioner of the LucknoAv Divisioi), might be allowed 
to succeed him as Chief Commissioner, and Colonel John Jnglis 
of the 32rid as commander of the troops. ^“This,'*’ he insisted, 
“is no time for punctilio as regards seniority. They are the 
right men, in fact the only men for tha places.” Five days 
later his exhaustion bceamo so complete that he 
was obliged to delegate his authority to a provisional 
council, of which Gnbbins was appointed President.^ The 
council sat for three days only ; but that short period was an 
epoch ill the history of the crisis. 

Directly after the mutiny of th® 30tli of May, Cubbins had 
begun to besiege his chief with fresh arguments for 
the disarming of the se%)oys. Tliough between five counni. 
and six hundred ^ only had provecl faithful, more 

1 Wilson, p. 23; Ewjlishmnn, June 11, 1857 ; Gnbbins, p. 115, H. S. 
Polehaniptoii’s Memoirs, pp. 62-3; Life of Sir U. Lawrence, j)p. 587-8 ; Rees, 
pp. 22, 28 ; Lady Inj^lis’s Jovrnal. 

^ Gubbiiis (p. 116) says only 137. Seo, however, Kaye, vol. iii. ]>. 448, note f. 
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than twelve hundred still remained in the ranks. Many even 
of their officers had lost all confidence in them, and lay down to 
sleep at night in the full belief that they might be murdered in 
their beds. While recommending that the entire body should 
be disarmed, Gubbins said that he would not oppose an excep- 
tion in favour of those who had at least shown outward loyalty.^ 
Blit though Lawrence was more than once on the point of yield- 
ing to his arguments, he never actually brought himself to take 
the decisive step. Noiv, however, Gubbins thought that he 
would at last get his owm.way. lie so far succeeded that the 
other members of the council agreed to allow one company, 
which had shown positive signs of disatTection, to be disarmed ; 
but they would not suifer the other troops to be included in the 
measure. Then Gubbins ^-csolved to gain his end by a compro- 
mise. lie persuaded his colleagues that it would be advisable 
Tune r’ commanding ofheers to order all their men, 

except about three hundred and fifty, to go homo 
until Ndvember. On the 12th of Juno the resolution was 
carried into elfect : but l4awrence ]>eeamc so excited on hearing 
of it that he resumed Ids authority, and sent messengers to 
recall all the sepoys who might wish to retui’n. About a 
hundred and fifty rejoined their colours, and vowed that they 
would stahil by the Government to the last.’-^ 

It was fortunate indeed that the faithful few wore suffered to 
remain ; for the English soldiers wouhl have lieen far too weak 
in numbers to defend the Eesidency in case of a siege. Hojnng to 
strengthen his little force still further, Lawrence issued a circular, 
Tiie pensioners. pensioned sciroys to rally round their old 

' flag. Iju answer to the call, some hundreds of aged 
men, many of Avhom had lost their sight or tbeir limbs in the 
service of the Company, came flocking into T^ueknow. About 
eighty of these were selected for active service. This reinforce- 
ment, however, did not make up for a further diminution which 
the numbers of the garrison laid lately sidfeied. On the 11 th 
Mutinies of the ^^‘'Valry of tl\o military police had risen in revolt, 
military iiolici*. and gone off to join the rebels in the districts ; and 
June 12 . following morning thfv^ infantry had followed 

their example. Some hours later a force was sent 

^ Gubbins, p. 118. Neither Kaye (vol. iii. p. 408) uor Mallosou (vol. i. 
p. 415) does jiLstice to Gubbins on this jioiiit. 

^ See App. H. 
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in pursuit, which, however, failed to do more than kill a few 
stragglers. Captain Gould Weston, the Superintendent of the 
entire corps, on hearing of the departure of the mutineers, 
instantly mounted a horse, galloped after them alone, and over- 
took them about five miles from the Residency. Their leaders 
would not suffer him to speak ; but a few ere so fascinated by 
liis daring that they loft their comrades and joined liim. One 
man, indeed, levelled his musket at Weston ; but his comrades 
indignantly^ struck it down, exclaiming, “Who would kill such a 
brave man as this ? ” ^ ^ 

M(ianwhilc the work of strengthening and provisioning the. 
l^esidency was going on a^xicc. The Macbi Bhawi^n was still 
used as a storehouse for sui)])lies : and Lawrence even 

. 1 1 - 3 . 

caused new batteries to be constructed there, in 
the hope of overawing the nnftineers and putting off as long as 
possible the investment of the liesidency.^ •His licalth was now 
much improved ; and henceforth he was able to w ork without 
interruption. Ho was still, ho\\:^ver, harassed by tile almost 
insubordinate urg(inoy wdth ^vhich Guirijins criti- 
cised his measures, and offered suggestions of his 
0W7i.^ The Linaiicial Commissioner veliemently 
argued that the British force, instead of remaining inactive at 
Lucknow, should march out and attack the rebels •who were 
eolleeting in tlio neighbourhood ; and many of the younger 
officers were so impressed liy his daring ai\d impetuous character 
that they began to regard him^as the man for the crisis. At 
last Lawrence himself bowed to his will. For it is certain that 
it was owing to the iiiilueiice which the whofc tenourof Gubbins’s 
previous argumenis had exerted upon him, though not to any 
definite suggestion, that ho took the step that immediately 
caused the siege of Lucknow.^ 

On the 29th of June he was informed that a large rebel 
army, encouraged by the recent fall of Cawnpore, had collected at 
Nawiibganj, about seveiiteeu miles to the nortli-east, 
with the object of advancing to the^attack of JiUek- Sn/iiVt 
noAV ; and that their advanced guard had moved 

^ Rees, pp. 55 6, 61 ; ^lallebou, vol. i. p. 41S ; Li/r of Sir II, Lawrence^ 
p. 590 ; Giil)bins, p, 1(59. 

^ Wilsoi), pp. 10, 11 ; Iniies’a Rou/jh Narratiir of thv Siey^ of Lvcknov\ p. 2 ; 
LfeofSir H. Lanvencr^ p. 590 ;^nnet)\s Lucknow atui Oude htihe Mutiny ^ p. 95. 

^ Life of Sir JI. Lawience, p. 593. 

■* Mallcson (vol. i. 423) represents Lawrence as havinjr eagerly seized the 
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forward ten miles to the village of Chinliat. Thereupon he 
resolved to march out on the following morning as far as the 
Kokrdil, a rivulet some four miles from the city, intending, if no 
enemy should he visible, to return at once, but hoping otherwise 
to strike such a blow as would defer for some time the inevitable 
siege. The force w’hich he selected consisted of some seven 
hundred fighting men of all arms, of Avhom about half were 

- Europeans. He had intended that the march should 

begin at daybreak: but the sun was high in the 
heavens before all the preparations were completed ; and the 
troops were exhausted by many previous days and nights of 
harassing clj^ity. It was remarked by one who saw them start 
that they looked more as if they had gone through a hard day’s 
work than as if they Avere going to begin one. On reaching 
the Kokrail bridge, they halted 7 hnt, contrary to LaAvrcnce’s 
orders, neither food 'nor drink was served out to them. He and 
his staff had ridden on about a quarter of a mile to reconnoitre. 
No encidy Avas in sight. Tfee expected order to return was 
given; and tlic force countermarched. Meanwhile, however, 
LaAvrenco had hcaid that the enemy’s scouts had fallen back. 
He inferred that they shrank from a fight, and that ho A\"ould 
only have the advanced guard to deal Avith ; and the younger 
members his staff persuaded him to attack them.* His aide-de- 
camp rode by his orders to the bridge, and asked Inglis if the 
men of the 32nd coiiltl go on. “Of course they could,” replied 
Inglis, “if ordered.” The ariSAxer was significant enough: but 
Colonel Ca.se of the 32nd pn^tested emphatically that the 
men were unfit to *go into action ; and it Avould luive been 
better if Inglis had plainly .said the same.^ The aide-de-camp 
rode off. Presently, to the amazement of all, a countermand 
was issued, and the march A\^as resumed. 

The troops, stumbling wearily along a muddy and uneven 
road, Avere approaching a village on its left called Ismdilganj, 
when suddenly a number of round shot came crashing into 
their midst, and immediately afterAvards they caught sight of 
the enemy, Avho had hitherto concealed themselves behind 
groves of trees, Avhich stretched in fv^)nt of the village of 

opportunity of attacking the rebels at Chinliat. 'Hus view is, T think, disproved 
by the evidence contained in an appendix to K.aye’.s third volume, pp. 669-71. 
Sec also Li^fe of Sir H. Laiwcnce^ pp. 60."5, GOfi, note. 

' One of the surgeons also stated x^rofcssionally that the men could not go on 
without serious risk. Ai>p. J. 
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Chinhat. The advanced guard, composed of a few men of the 
^^2nd, had already occupied ’•Ismailganj. Lawrence at once 
deployed the rest of the regiment into line behind Ismailganj, 
ordered them to lie down, and opened fire upon the mutineers 
with his guns. The native infantry advanced and seized a 
hamlet on the right of the road ; while the cavalry remained 
on the same side, to guard the right Hank, which commanded 
the line of retreat to the Residency. For sonic time an artillery 
duel was kept up. Then there was a lull in the firing of the 
enemy, which led Lawrence to beli^^ve that they were losing 
heart ; and presently they fell back into the groves and* 
disappeared. Rut Lawrence was soon undoLasL ed.# Suddenly 
reappeai ing on (he right, the enemy advanced with a steadiness 
that extorted the admiration of theRrjiish ofticeis. The native 
infantry and gunners showed^a bold front : but meanwhile the 
enemy’s right wing, encouraged by the iifaction of the 32nd, 
had moved round behind the cover of the groves, which extended 
close to the left of Lsnniilganj : tho»precai\(:ion of postin|; picpiets 
in the groves had been neglected ; and suddenly emerging from 
the trees, they rushed into Tsmailgaiij and expelled the little 
baud which occuiiicd it. At the critical moment some of 
Lawrence’s native gunners deserted, and nearly all his native 
cavaliy fled. • The native infantry, unsupported, and harassed 
by a vross-flre from Ismailganj, were compelled to aliandou the 
hamlet which they had won. The British soldiers attempted 
to retake Isnidilganj ; but they •were too tii*o<l and disheartened 
to succeed ; their leader, Colonel Case, Avas mortally wounded ; 
and presently they fell back in confusion on the road. Then 
Lawrence, seeing that be Avas in danger pf being surrounded, 
gave the order to retreat. The retreat soon became a rout. 
The enemy’s horse-artillery, galloping on either flank of the 
fugitives, harassed them Avith an unremitting discharge of graj)e. 
Many of the 32 nd Avere so exhausted that they deliberately lay 
doAvn to die. Those Avere most fortunate who managed to 
clamber on to the gun-carriages, qr found a friendly trooper 
to let them cling to his stirrups. “My God! my God!” 
LaAvrence was heard to%say, “ I brought them to this. ’ 

At last the Kokrail bridge Avas reached. The enemy’s 
cavalry, hoAvever, had hastened to occupy this point, and noAV 
prepared to dispute the passage. Then a little squadron of 
volunteers, who formed the only cavalry loft after the desertion 
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of the natives, performed a feat of arms which went far to wipe 
away the shame of that disastrous day. With sabres flashing, 
they hurled themselves upon the dense masses in their front; 
but such was the terror which their charge inspired that, before 
they could strike a blow, the enemy broke and fled, leaving the 
bridge free. When the fugitives had crossed, the volunteers 
continued to keep the pursuers in check. Still the miseries of 
the retreat were not over. The bheesties ^ had deserted ; and 
many who had esca])e(l the enemy's fire might have perished 
from thirst, if the native /iv omen in the suburbs had not taken 
pity upon them and otiered them water.- 

Meanwhile La wTerice himself had ridden on in advance with 
two of his staff, to break the news of the disaster to the 
Europeans in the Rosidel^c 3 ^ But many of them were already 
prepared for the worst. Peering through the windows, they 
could j)lainly see their countrymen retreating before the over- 
whelming masses of the sepoys. Soon a helpless mob of British 
soldiers came staggering up <o the Ilesidency voranJah ; and 
then ensued a dreadful scene of terror and confusion. Labourers, 
who had ]»een busily working at the unfinished defences, flung 
away their tools : native servants deserted their masters: women 
ran for their lives from the outx)osts, and huddled, in an agony 
of terror, into the rooms of the llesiilency : while the foremost 
bodies of the victorious rebels, dragging their guns into ])osition, 
or swarming into the adjoining bui]<lings, were already beginning 
to open fire. For a time indeei?. the gnuo on the northern 6i<le 
of the Residency and at the Machi BhaAvan, Avhich commanded 
the bridges, had checked their advance : but large numbers 
forded the river beipw. The sun shone fiercely dowri upon 
Lucknow : but the streets were deserted ; and the hum of the 
great city was succeeded by the shrieks of the wounded and 
the dying, the roar of artillery, and the ceaseless crack of 
musketry. As tlie afternoon waned, fresh bodies of mutineers 
kept coming U]) to join their comrades : at sunset their horse- 
artillery came dashing over Jbhc bridge : soon their whole force 
had completely invested the British position ; and the blaze of 

r 

^ Water-carriers. 

“ Gubbins, pp. 184-8; (Captain R. P. Anclprsou’s Personal Jmrnal of the 
Siege of fyueknon)^ pp. .02-8 ; Rue-., pjj. 81, 86-90 ; Lady Inglis's The Siege of 
Lucknow^ pp. 48, ; Inncn, pp. 97-100 ; Life if Sir 11. iMioTeHoe, p. 602 ; Kaye, 

vol. ill p. 603, note. Hec A[>p. 1. 
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their watch-fires and the Hash of theii* guns lighted up the daikness 
of the night, the first night ofthe siege of Lucknow.^ 

At first the women of the garrLson, though within the past 
few weeks they luid begun to learn something of 
the horrors of war, were thrown into an extremity 
of terror by the appalling din of the hostile 
cannonade, and expected every moment to see the mutineers 
come rushing over the feeble defences, and burstiiig into the 
rooms to murder them and their helpless children. But in 
their troiddc they turned for consoliition to that source fiom 
which, in the dark days of 1857, strong men and tender women * 
alike drew comfort and support. The young Avife of an officer 
of the garrison was sitting in her little room, trembling and 
hardly able to breathe from fear, when#a friend, whose husband 
had fallen on the field of (Jhinhat, proposc<l that they should 
join in reading tlie Litany. Anotlier lady was with them. The 
three women knelt down, and prayed fervently. W^en they 
rose to their feet, ihoy Avcrc still iifludi ah^incd ; but they could 
now talk calmly of (heir danger; for they felt that they were in 
the hands of the God of battles, and that, without His will, not 
all the fury of the enemy could harm them.- 

Wliilc the garrison of the Kesidency were threatened by 
such deadl}^ p^-ril, the Machi Bluhvau also Avas exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. LaAvremee saw that he must, at all hazards, make 
the attempt to traii.^for the troo})s Avho* occu[)ied it to the 
Kesidency, for the reinforcement of his slender garrison. On 
the second day of the siege throe officers Avent up 
to the roof of the Residency, upon av Inch a rude 
semaphore had been erected, and, though, exposed to a hcaAy 
fire, succeeded in signalling to Colonel Palmer, the commandant* 
of the Machi BhjiAvan, to spike his guns, bloAA^ \\\) the building,' 
and bring his force into the cntrent'hmcnt. The order AAas 
understood ; but gi’cat anxiety Avas felt for the success of the 
operation. Fortune, hoAvever, favoured the enter] wise. The 
enemy, 8usi)ecting nothing, had diipcrsed to plunder the city : 
soon after midnight Palmer’s little force inarched noiselessly 
through the gates of Ifio Kesidency ; and a foAv minutes latei* 
a terrific explosion proclaimed that the Machi Bhawan Aritli its 
richly-stored magazine hacJ been destroyed.^ 

^ Kees, p. 01 ; Gubbius, p. 191 ; Kayo, iii. 512, note. 

® Lavly luglis’s Journal, “ Wilson, pp. 42-5 ; Gubbius, pp. 195-7. 
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Within the Residency the new-comers found the wildest con- 
fusion prevailing. Every one had expected to have to undergo 
a siege ; but the siege began before any one was ready for it. 
Native servants, tempted by extraordinary rates of pay to 
expose themselves to the enemy’s fire, were to be seen working 
with feverish haste at unfinished bastions. Others took advan- 
tage of the general confusion to rob their masters. The chief 
of the Commissariat had been Avounded at Chinhat ; and, as 
his office Avas in consequence broken up, some of the camp- 
folloAvers did not knoAv ydiere to apply for their rations, and 
deserted. Thus forsaken by their attendants, the artillery 
bullocks Ar indered hel])lcssly about in search of food till they 
tumbled into Avells ; while horses Avent mad from thirst, and bit 
and kicked each other >n their agony. No one had time to 
relieve the sufferings of the wretched animals : for the Avhole 
available strength of the garrison Avas barely sufficient to keep 
the enemy at bay ^ 

Whife affairs wcrc^in this<> state, the garrison were afflicted 
by a calamity not less severe than the defeat at 
Chinhat. (3n the morning of the 1st of July 
Lawrence Avas Avorking in his OAvn room with his 
secretary, Avhen a shell burst at their feet. Neither was injured ; 
but LaAviViice’s staff earnestly begged him to reinove to a less 
exposed room. At first ho refused, remarking Avith a smile 
that the enemy had no artillcryniin good enough to throw 
another shell into the same spot; but .ifterwards ho yielded, 
and promised to change his quarters on the folloAving day. 
Early next morning he Avent out on a round of inspection, 
^ , from which he returned about ei^^ht o’clock. AVhen 

July 2 . , ~ 

reminded by Captain Wilson of his promise, he 
teplied that he Avas too tired to move then, but Avould do so 
Avithout fail before the end of tlic morning. Half an hour later 
he was lying on his bed, explaining to Wilson some instructions 
which he had ju.sl given him, when another shell crashed through 
the wall and burst. The Jight of day was gone : but a red 
glare lit up the darkness ; and the stunning noise of the report 
was folloAved by the rattle of falling mnsoiiry. For a moment 
no one spoke. Then Wilson cried out, “Sir Henry, are you 
hurt ? " Twice he called : but thero was no answer. At last 
Lawrence replied in a low tone, “ I am killed.” When the dust 
1 Gubbius, PT). 193-5, 201-2. 
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and smoke cleared away, it was seen that the coverlet was 
crimson with blood. Presently some soldiers of the 32nd came 
in, and, gently lifting their wounded General, carried him to 
another house close by. The doctor soon arrived, and, after 
examining the wound, saw at once that it was mortal. 

All that day and part of the next LaAvrcnco l emained per- 
fectly sensible. Though opiates were freely administered to 
him, he sulicred much, and shot and shell dashed unceasingly 
against the walls of the house in which he lay : but nothing 
could disturb his holy spirit; for he^had long since foiuid that 
peace which passeth all understanding. If is friends clustered* 

round his bedside; and there was hardly oi.e \Gio (],>1 not shed 
tears. When the dying man spoke of himself, it was with such 
humility as touched the hearts of all ^vho heard him. Pie de- 
sired that no e})itaph should bJ inscribed upon his tomb but the 
words, “Here lies TTcniy Lawrence, who tfied to do liis duly. 
May the Lord have mercy on his soul.’^ He bpoke most 
tenderly and affectionately of hi» children and his frfends, his 
native servants, and all with whom he was in any way con- 
nected, sending for those to whom he thought he had ever done 
wrong or even spoken harshly, to beg their forgiveness, and 
expressing a special wish that Government would not allow the 
asylum which* he had founded and maintained for the children 
of British soldiers, to fall into ilecay. But, so long as he re- 
mained conscious, his chief thoughts wera for the State which 
he had served faithfully for tkirty years, and particularly for 
the peo])lo of Lucknow, Europeans and Asiatics alike, in wliose 
service he had received his death-wound. Summoning liis most 
trusted officers around him, he made ovjir the Chief Gommis- 
sionership to Major Banks, and the command of the troops to 
Brigadier Inglis, and then, after giving them his final directions 
for the conduct of the defence, besought them, w*ith passionate 
earnestness, never to surrender. After the evening of the 2nd, 
when he received the sacrament with his friends, he spoke but 
little, foi* ho was now fast sinking; and early on the morning 
of the 4th he died, A few soldiers were summoned to carry 
his corpse to burial. tBcforo they lifted the couch on which it 
lay, one of them raised the coverlet, and, stoo[)ing down, kissed 
the forehead of his dead General ; and all the rest did the 
same. Then they carried him out, and laid liim in his rude 
grave, side by side with some [irivate soldiers, who also, in their 
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humbler sphere, had given their lives for their country. A 
short prayer was read ; but it was no time to pay the formal 
honours of war to the departed.^ Yet there was a salute not 
unworthy of the noblest hero of the old Bengal Artillery, — the 
thunder of the cannon which still bade defiance to the enemies 
of England. 

Brigadier Inglis, the officer who now commanded the garri- 
son of Lucknow, had served with distinction in 
the second Sikh war. Long l)ofore the outbreak 
of the Mutivy, he was well known all over the 
North-Western Provinces as a good officer and a keen sports- 
man.*^ There were abler men in the garrison : but his chief 
had made no mistake in pointing to him as his successor. A 
plain, honourable, Christian gentleman, a tender husband, a 
staunch friend, a lover of all that was high and noble, a soldier 
of iui‘=mrpassable gallantry, respected l)y those who served under 
him, and^ capable of appreciating the counsels of his officers, he 
might l]le trusted to ,defench a weak position obstinately to the 
last, by sheer dogged fighting, to fulfil the dying adjuration of 
Henry Lawrence, Never surrender. 

The position which he had to defend was indeed one which 
Tiie .ositum most dogged fighting could for a moment 

whu.l hM iithi have maintained against such an ^overwhelming 
force as now surrounded it. The mention of a 
siege suggests the idea of a fortress ; but by no stretch of the 
imagination could such a title have been bestowed upon the 
place of refuge within which the Lucknow garrison were col- 
lected. It is true that Lawrence and his engineers had made 
the most of their slcndei resources, and had utilised every 
advantage which circumstances offered them. The line of 
defence 07i the north ran along the high bank, which had been 
carefully scarped, and strengthened by a parapet. Overlooking 
the river, on this front, which was commanded by the famous 
Redan battery, lay the only open space where it was possible 
for the besiegers to mass, themselves in force for a general 
assault, or where they could plant batteries to batter the 
defences in breach. On the other threat fronts, outlying ruined 
buildings made it impossible for storming parties to advance, 

^ Sketches and Jneidents of the Siege of fjvrl)}on\ by (t H, Mccham and 
Gcor^ro Couper ; fdfe of Sir If. Jjiwrence, pp. 60y-14 j Wilson, pp. 45-6, 49. 

® Kusscir.s Diary in India^ vol. ii. p. 406. 
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except in small columns, «an(l protected the defences from the 
fire of artillery. Their lowe^ stories had been left standing, 
with this very object, although it was foreseen that they would 
afford shelter to the enemy musketeers. Certain other build- 
ings, however, which could only serve as a coign of vantage to 
the besiegers, had unfortunately been left intact. And when 
LEiwrence had done his utmost, he regarded nis work as little 
better than a makeshift. The position Ava thirty-seven acres 
in extent ; and its circuit was about a mile. It consisted of a 
number of detached dwelling-houseq| and other laiildings, of 
which the Itesidoncy itself was the most conspicuous, defended 
by boundary walls of varying height, mud bankn iiiyA trenches, 
and along the Aveakest parts by palisades, stakes, crowjs-fcct, and 
similar obstacles. Kven if there ha;;;l lieen full time for the 
construction of thc.se improvised works, they would have moved 
the laughter of the youngest cadet who was 'then studying forti- 
fication at "Woolwich ; but, when the siege began, they were 
still unfinished. Only two of tiic batteries Avhich ^tood at 
intervals along the line of entrenchment were icady for use. 
Indeed, according to all recognised principles of military science, 
the position Avas indefensible.^ 

The conditions of the combat were rendered still more un- 
equal by the* discrepancy betAAxen the numbers of^lho com- 
batants. "When the siege began, the assailants mustered at least 
six thousand trained soldiers,- Avho Averc supported gj. j 

by tlie military police and by^i largo number of and tiui 
tidukdars’ retainers. The garrison, on the other 
hand, exclusive of women, children, and other non-comhatanls, 
amounted only to seA^enteen hundred and twenty souls.-^ More 
than seven hundred of these Avere natives, some of Avhom Avoro 
regarded AAuth suspicion, Avhilo others Avere infirm old men. 
But the slender foi’ce of Bjitish soldiers and civilians, backed 
by the loyal sepoys, Avere animated by an uncom]ucrable j*esolu- 
tion to defend themselves and their AA^omen to the last. "With 
the example of CaAAmpore before ^hem, they kncAv what they 
might expect in case they should be overcome ; and each man 
resolved to act, and d^\ act as though upon his constancy and 

’ Gubbins, pp. 15-1-61 ; Innos, pp. 96, 103-10, 122; poi>onal information 
from Gen. Junes ; Lifr of iStr //. Laicnna\ pp. 589-90. 

^ Gnbbins, p. 190. 

^ limes, pp. 11], 116 : Gubbius, p. 435, note. 
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valour alone depended the safety of the garrison, the honour of 
his country, the existence of the imperilled empire. 

Lawrence had calculated that by great efforts it might be 
iiiosip^'o protract the defence for a fortnight ; ^ 

’ and four days had already elapsed when Inglis 
assumed command. During the whole of this time the action 
of the enemy had hardly ceased, except when they cpiitted their 
posts to plunder the bazaars in the city. Many of the buildings 
which they occupied were within easy pistol-shot of the British 
outposts ; and, aiming sturdy through the loopholes which 
they had made in the walls, their marksmen kept up a galling 
musketry 4ire, beneath wdiich many of the garrisem had already 
fallen. During the first week of the siege fi om fifteen to twenty 
deaths occurred every day ; and, even after ex])ericnco had 
taught the defenders to be less ii!ckless in exposing themselves, 
the daily average* for some time did not fall below ten. 
No place within the entrenchment was absolutely safe. Several 
woundcc soldiers w^ere kill^^d as they lay on their beds in 
hospital. Women, on rising in the morning, sometimes found 
bullets lying on the floor within a few inches of their pillows. - 
The besieged, however, on their part, were not idle. Working 
parties were engaged all night in completing the defences. 
Each house was defended by a separate little garrison under a 
responsible commandant ; and, when the staff-officer came round 
in the evening to collect reports, tlu‘ occupants of the several 
posts were cheered by the news of what their comrades had 
achieved during the day, and were able to recount their own 
exploits for the information of the Brigadier. 

The fortnight for which Lawrence had hoped that the de- 
fence might be prolonged passed awniy • and still the position 
was resolutely maintained. Fortunately for the besieged, the 
besiegers were under feeble control. Their leaders had wasted 
the first few days in quarrelling, and intriguing for the chief 
command. The only officers who had any knowledge of wai‘ 
were set aside. At length Uvo courtiers of the late king were 
entrusted with joint powers. The mutineers treated their new' 
chiefs with contempt, selected their ow^jy posts, and placed their 
guns where they liked. No organised attempt was made to 
breach the defences. The guns were fired at random ; and the 

’ Life of IT. Lanvcncp^ p, 602. 

^ Rees, pp. 128-9, 1M7 ; Ro’eharnpton, pp. Hee Tnnes, ])p. 1C2-3. 
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shot often flew right over the position and lodged in the besiegers’ 
posts beyond. Tho only effective practice was that of the 
musketeers. Indeed, though the enemy had once or tAvice 
made a show of advancing to the attack, they had not yet dared 
to attempt that general assault, which, if it had been delivered 
Avith a resolution to win, might, on the first day of the siege, 
have given them the victory. At last, hoAvever, they did 
summon up courage to make the attempt. 

On the night of the lOtli of July tliey suddenly ceased 
firing : but on the following morning an unusual 
movement was (lisccrni])lc in their ranks. Warned 
by the loolc-ont iium to be on the alert, the garrison -^sprang to 
their posts, and stood breaihlessly Availing. Even tho^ Avounded 
left their beds, and, Avith pale faces and tottering steps, came 
doAvn to join in the defence.* At ten o’clock, a mine, Avhich 
had been sunk in the direction of the Kedan, exploded Avith 
terrific force, tlioiigli fortunately Avithout effect : and, Avhen 
the smoke had cleaied aAvay, tllic reb/ils opened a heavy 
fire of round shot and musketry, under cover of Avhich they 
rushed to the assault. But, though they held on till they 
were close under tlic Avails, and even attempted to plant their 
scaling-ladders ; though the loader of one of their columns, 
waving a greciT standard above his head, leaped with nffignificcnt 
audacity right into tlie ditch in front of a battery, and Avas 
folloAved by his comrades till he himself AVf>s shot dead ; yet the 
defender’s, Englishmen and Asiatics alike, poured such a con- 
centrated fire into their ranks, that, after four hours’ fighting, 
the Avholo attacking force fell back, defeated and disheartened^ 
The attack had failed because, bra\Tdy thojLigh the rebels had 
fought, they had shrunk from pressing oinvards through the 
storm of shot and bullets, and into the forest of bayonets, Avith 
one continuous rush, by the force of Avhich, though the ditches 
had been filled Avith the bodies of the slain, the survivors Avould 
have hoAvn their Avay at last through the living rock Avhich 
opposed them. , 

The losses of the enemy on this day Avore A'^ery severe ; Avliilc, 
on the side of the gamdson, only four men Avero killed, and 
tAvelve Avounded. But the significance of the action is not to 
be estimated by its immecKate material* results. The besieged 

^ Rees, pp. 143-58 ; Wilson, p. 68 ; Gubbius, pp. 221-3, 225 ; limes, pp. 
117-8,121-6. 
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gained increased self-reliance by tlieir victory. The besiegers, 
conscious that their defeat was due to moral inferiority, lost 
much of the spirit and enthusiasm with which they had hitherto 
fought. On the following day, however, the garrison sustained 
July 21 serious loss. Major Banks, while rashly bending 
over a wall to watch the opeiations of the enemy, 
was shot through the temples. Gubbins, who, a fortnight before, 
had importunately written to him, asserting that the dignity 
of Chief Commissioner was lawfully his own, now urged his 
right to succeed him : Irit Inglis, not caring to work with so 
troublesome a colleague, refused to atlmit the claim, and de- 
clared tltKt the office should remain in abeyance until the deci- 
sion of Grjverument should be made known. It is only fair to 
add that Gubbins hims elf afterwards admitted that there had 
been no necessity for the continuance of civil authority. 

Notwithstanding their recent successes, it was impossible 
that tliQ garrison should not feel anxious when they reflected 
on whab lay before fhem. ''The siege had now lasted three 
weeks ; and as yet there had been no sign of coming relief. 
But on the night of the 2 1st of July a pensioner named Ungud 
succeeded in jiassing the enemy’s sentries, and making his w'ay 
into the entrenchment. A crowd of eager questioners soon 
thronged "i’oiind him. He told them that General Havelock had 
defeated the Nana Sahib in three pitched battles, and was at 
that in ;ment in possession of Cawnporc. The news was re- 
ceived with all the more joy* because the garrison had daily 
expected to sec the army of the Nana march u]) to reinforce 
juiy 2 '> fheir assailants. On the next day Ungud went 
out again with a letter of information for Havelock. 
July 2 j. (lays afterwards he returned with the reply 

that in less than a week the relieving army would arrive.^ 

Meanwhile the enemy, disappointed in their attempt to 
storm the position, wore striving to overpower its defenders by 
sheer weight of metal. They were busily erecting new batteries. 
But their great resource was mining. The besieged were con- 
tinually harassed by the dread of being hurled into the air ; 
and in those who garrisoned the oifter posts the fear was 
reasonable. But the real danger was that an explosion might 
tear a breach in the defences, through which the besiegers would 
rush in irresistible numbers to the assault. There was, how- 
^ Gubbins, pp, 226-8 ; Plutchinson's Mutinies in Oude, p. 174. 
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ever, an officer within the entrenchment whose skill and un- 
tiring activity confounded their devices, Captain Fulton of the 
Engineers, a man whom the survivors of the siege singled out 
for special honour among the defenders of Lucknow. He caused 
retrenchments to be thrown up behind the outer defences ; and 
gathering round him a number of old Cornish miners belonging 
to the 32nd, he made them sink a countermine wdierever the 
muffled soiujds of ])ickaxe and crowbar revealed to their 
practised ears that the rebels were at work underground. 
Though the emuny’s mines were ajvilfully constructed, they 
almost all failed : either they were too short, or they were 
stopped or destroyed before they had reached <^heir aim. 
Fulton himself would often descend into the shaft Avitji a lantern 
and a pistol, and, waiting patiently t^ll the enemy^s workmen 
had burrowed their way up ft) him, shoot the foremost man 
dead.^ • 

Thus day after day ])a.sscd. Ungud had again left the 
entrenchment, taking with him dtagranis of the posJt-ion and 
its environs for the guidance of Havelock : but, though the 
more sanguine sometimes declared that they could hear the 
sound of distant firing, the promised reinforcements did not 
come. Many of the natives wei e greatly disheartened ; and 
even the British soldiers began to lose hope, and^soiiielimcs 
broke out into fits of ill-temper or insubordination. Some, wdicn 
rebuked for exposing themselves unnecessarily to the enemy’s 
fire, answered that it did not yiattcr whether they were killed 
then or latei-. Disease bad begun to waste the ranks ; and day 
by day men saw their comrades falling round them. But it was 
the extraordinary hardships and pi’ivatiom^ which they endured 
that bore most heavily upon them. EA^en in the first week of 
the siege they had been on duty from thirteen to twenty hours 
a day ; and now, while their numbei s and their strength were 
diminishing, their work Avas steadily increasing. Officers and 
men stood sentry Avithout distinction. After remaining at their 
posts all day under a burning sun, t^icy Avere summoned at night 
to distribute stores and ammunition, to repair the shattered 
defences, or to bury thg dead. Their scanty sleep was broken 

^ Gubbins, pp. 234-5 ; Merh^m and Couper ; Innes, pp. 127-S, 151-5, 165-0, 
175-8. lunt-s says [(Meutta Ji crinv, J&n.-JxmQ 1859, p. 211) tliat the eneiriy 
“with their inexhaustible supply of labour ought to hsve blown up tlie whole of 
the soutlieni Iroiit, without a chance of successful opposition.” 
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by constant alarms. When the rainy season set in, they were 
wetted to the skin as they lay in the trenches ; and many of 
them had no change of clothes. Myriads of flies buzzed roimd 
them when they tried to rest, and swarmed over their food when 
they sat down to eat. They had little rum or tobacco ; and 
their native allies had none of the condiments which to them 
were almost a necessary of life.^ The Brigadier himself had 
scarcely any rest. When ho came in after a hard day in the 
trenches, he was generally so tired that he could hardly speak. 
Yet he was always at hisT post ; his cheery and hopeful spirits 
never forsook him ; and, when his labours were most engrossing, 
he always'found time to visit the hospital, and share his cigars 
with his wjeunded soldiers.- And those who served under him, 
soldiers and civilians, si^jioys and hoary pensioners, bore up 
manfully, and worked and fought on with a grim resolve to 
endure unto the end, whatever the end might he. 

The jvomen had their share of suftering and of toil. Some 
spent houis in the staling Ifospital, talking to the soldiers and 
ministering to their wants. Others, whose families recpiired 
all their attention, with a heroism less conspicuous but not less 
real, cheerfully performed the menial drudgery which the deser- 
tion of their servants threw upon them, emlured witliout a 
murmur the hardships of heat, of bad food, and of dvcr-crowding, 
and inspired their husbands with nev/ courage. Like the stern 
defenders of Londonderry, they and the men who fought for 
them sought courage to do aivl patience to sufl'ci- by frcrpient 
religious exercises. Every Sunday service was held in more tlian 
one improvised place of worship. Eveiy day jirayei s were said 
in outposts and inner rooms.’^ 

So the siege progressed till, on the 10th of August, the 
enemy varied the monotony of their ordinary operations by a 
second assault. They began, as before, by firing a mine, which 
blew down a portion of one of the southern houses, and tore 
open a breach fully ten yards in width in the outer defences ; 
but, though some of them advanced close up under the walls, 
and dared even to seize hold of the muskets of their opponents, 
though they renewed their attack agair- and again throughout 
the day, yet, as before, they failed to exhibit that tenacity which 

« 

^ Malleson, vol. i. j). 487. 

2 Rees, f). 170 ; Wilson, pp. 63, 87 ; Anderson, p. 01 ; La<ly Inglia’s Journal. 

® Jb. ; Gubbins, p. 24 C. 
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would have sustained them ih the critical moment, and at night 
they were obliged again to colifess that they were beaten. The 
defences, indeed, weak though they were, served their purpose. 
The assailants were invariably checked by the abattis and other 
obstacles; and they had neither the resolution to make the heavy 
sacrifice of life which must have been incurred by breaking 
through, nor the skill to cover them and rejidcr tlicm useless. 
On the IHtb of August, however, they very nearly succeeded in 
wiping out the shame of their defeat. For .some days they had 
been driving a gallery in the direction of a sipiare on the south, 
the pi’Ogress of wdiich, in spite of the vigilance of the engineers, 
had escaped detection. The explosion of the mine, which was, 
as usual, the signal for their attack, destroyed a porjir»n of the 
wall, blew up an out-house, and liurle#! two ollicers and three 
sentries into the air. The officers and two of the sentries fell 
down inside the s«piare, and picked thcmselvSs up almovSt unhurt: 
but the other sentry, falling into the road, was killed by the 
enemy; and seven men were bufied alive beneath the ruins. 
The smoko floatcid away : but the rebels stood still, hesitating 
to advance. Then one of their leaders dashed forwaial, sprang 
on to the top of the breach, and, waving his swoi'd, shouted to 
the men to follow. In a moment n bullet struck him dead : 
another officcf, who pressed .after him, fell as cpiicklf ; and the 
storming party were too terrifiod to attem|)t to enter the breach. 
Ihit another group gained possession of ai> out-house, at the end 
of a lane on the west of the S(j«iare, under cover of which they 
eiidoavoured to loophole the wall, so as to fire along the inner 
side of the breach. Instantly a howitzer opened tire upon them 
from the bottom of the lane ; while Tnglis^ calliijg out his little 
reserve of eighteen men, brought up a guii to enfilade t he biauich; 
caused boxes, doors, and planks to be piled up as a barricade; 
and before night sallied forth and blew up some of the adjoi?iing 
houses.^ 

This success was s])ecdily followed up. On the south the 
enemy held a building called Joha^ines’s House, — the only unc 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the position of which the 
upper story had not Ixjon destroyed before the siege. It was 
from this house that their sharpshooters had fired with the most 
deadly effect ; indeed the}»liad practically silenced a battery on 

^ Wilson, pp. n 5-1 6 ; Irines, pp. 140-41; Clubbiiis, pj). 204-5; ptiisonal 
infonuatioii from (bmoral liiiic.s. 
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its eastern side. Captain Fulton I’esolved to blow up the house, 
and entrusted Lieutenant Innes with the work of preparing the 
mine. For sixty-four hours Innes never slept; and at day- 
break on the morning of the 21st the mine was ready. Presently 
a shock was felt ; and the house bulged outwards and fell like 
a house of cards. In the midst of the confusion that ensued 
two parties made sorties on the right and left of the ruins, and, 
firing barrels of gunpowder inside the adjoining houses, blew 
them into utter wreck. ^ 

On the 5th of September the besiegers made a last attempt 
to storm : but, though they advanced with considerable deter- 
mination, ^he garrison gained an almost bloodless victory ; and 
carts loaded with dead and wounded rebels were seen crossing 
the bridge at evening to%^ards c^tonments.^ 

The siege had now lasted sixty-seven days ; and within that 
time the garrison had repelled three general assaults ; had met 
every mi|ie with a countermine ; had made several sorties ; and, 
without yielding an in«h of tfle ground which they occupied, had 
blown up several of the surrounding houses, ca])tured another, 
and driven the enemy from their strongest advanced post. Vet 
it was doubtful whether they would be able to hold out till 
reinforcements vshould arrive. They had learned that Have- 
lock, after* attempting to march to their relief, had been twice 
obliged to fall back upon Cawnpore ; and on the 20th of August 
Ungud had brought 'a letter from hioi, in which he implied 
that it would be impossible fof him to reach Lucknow before 
twenty -five days, and delivered the ominous warning, “ Do 
not negotiate, but rather perish swnjrd in hand.” ’’ After this 
letter wnis received, numbers of the natives deserted. Those 
who remained were becoming so despondent that it needed all 
the arguments and soothing assurances of the British officers 
to strengthen their expiring loyalty. About a third of the 
European soldiers had perished in the siege ; and the survivors 
were dreadfully deyn'essed by the manifold trials which they 
had undergone. The Brigadier had not slept with his clothes 
off since the 16th of May, and was so exhausted by toil and 
anxiety that those about him daily fearefl ho would break down. 
Many who escaped the enemy's fire wore prostrated by low 

9 

^ Innes, px). 142-3 ; Gublnns, p. 266. 

•’ Gubbins, p. 283 ; Rees, x>. 193 ; lirigadier TngUs’s Report. 

Marslunan’s Mcfimirs of tiir U. Ifaveloch^ p. 383. 
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fever : many perished from small-pox or from cholera. Since 
the beginning of the siege there had been only two days on 
which a funeral had not taken place. The wounded were in evil 
plight; for the want of proper food and ventilation impaired 
their chances of recovery, and where amputation was necessary, 
it invariably failed. Everyone was sickened by foul smells 
exhaled from decaying offal or from stagnant v/ater. There 
was actually sufficient grain to sustain the garrison for months : 
but the chief of the Commissariat was disabled ; and Inglis, who 
had neglected to ascertain from the f^cting official the amount 
of the stock, believed that it was nearly exhausted. The rations 
had therefore been rerluccd ; and all provisions not included in 
rations were at famine prices. A pound of coarse flour cost a 
shilling, a ham four ])Ounds ten shilliiif^s, a dozen of beer seven 
pounds. There was not a housti that was not riddled with shot ; 
and some had fallen, burying the inmates under their ruins. Some 
of the men had been heard to declare that, if the ))lcice were to 
fall, they would shoot their wives ^vith their own haritls rather 
than suffer them to fall into the power o^’ the rebels.^ 

While the garrison were in this dreadful situation, Ungud, 
stimulated by the promise of five thousand rupees 
if ho should succeed in his mission, was sent out 
for the last tftne with despatches for Havelock.- • 

Before the year 1857, Henry Havelock, the one actor in the 
Indian Mutiny whose name and achievcnients are 
familiar to every Englishman,* had scarcely been 
heard of outside India. Yet, in the coiii se of the 
forty-one years for which ho had served the Crown, he bad 
fought in twenty-two fights in Burma, Afghiinistdn, Gwalior, 
and the Punjab ; he had supported the wavering resolution of 
the heroic Sale within the walls of Jelalabad ; he had inspired 

^ Marshman’s Memoir.^ of Sir //. Havelock^ p. 383 ; Gubbiiis, pp. 273-5, 
277-8, 349, 354 ; Rees, p]). 199, 205 ; Mrs, Case’s Day hy Day at L'MknoiVy 
p. 178 ; Polohaiiiptoji, p. 33G ; Wilson, pp. IIG, 129, 135, 149. Lieiitonaut 
Koir, who was in charge of the grain, knew tj^at the stock was ample, but ^\as not 
asked for information either by Inglis or by Wilson. James, who was laid up 
and irritable from his wound, did not remember how much grain there This 

1 have learned from the lip.t of General Innes, who serveti throughout tlio siege, 
and knows more about it than any other survivor. When Sir Colin Camphell 
relieved the garrison, the stock of grain amounted to 166,000 Ihs. See Inncs*s 
Lucknow and (hide in the MuUny, pp. 146-9, 232-4 ; Lady luglis’s Th& Sieyc of 
Ludmoio : a Diary y p. 176 ; and Gubbius, p. 261. 

Gubbius, p. 297. 
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the counsels that won the victory of Istdlif; and Sir Henry 
Hardinge had said of him, “ If ever India should be in danger, 
the Government have only to place Havelock at the head of the 
army, and it will be saved.” His services, though recognised, 
had not been rewarded. But, while he chafed bitterly against 
official neglect, he wa-vS sustained under all his trials and dis- 
appointments by the abiding conviction that God’s Providence 
was watching over him, and would order the events of his life 
for the best. Early in his Indian career he had become a 
Baptist. Intense, howevc^-, as was his devotion to his adopted 
creed, he was too great a man to degenerate into ^a bigot. He 
could syi»pathise with earnestness of purpose, whatever the 
speculative principles tliat directed it might be. Some of his 
warmest friends, men lil^ A’’chdeacon Haro and Geoigc Broad- 
foot, difficred widely from him ofT questions of religious belief. 
But there were not •many wdiom he admitted to the privilege of 
his friondshij). It must not indeed bo imagined that he was a 
gloomy jfscotic: he was likeikby many wild young officers who 
had little in common with him ; ^ but he was generally reserved 
and unbending in manner, and had little of the easy geniality 
that made Outram so popular. Ho was not a man of imposing 
presence : but a keen observer would have felt, on hrst seeing 
him, that -he was a good man, an able man, a^d one whoso 
regard was worth winning, but not to be won lightly. Bather 
below the middle height, he was of a slender, but well-formed 
and erect figure ; his hair had ^jrow’ii white, but still covered 
his head ; his forehead was high, broad, and scpiarc ; the 
expression of his eyes was strangely piercing and intense, but 
quite calm ; ho had^ an aquiline nose ; his lips were tightly 
compressed and shaded by a white moustache ; and his sharply 
moulded jaw and firm chin were fringed by a board and 
whiskers of the old-fashioned cut. His whole bearing was that 
of a man who, having chosen the straight and narrow way, 
walked along it with a firm but not with a free tread. By a 
patient self-discipline, carriq^l on day after day for long years, 
he had come actually to realise that ideal after which many of 
us, in our better moments, aspire : no perplexities could make 
him hesitate for long, because he was quite sure that there must 
be a right path to follow, and that .the Spirit of God would 
guide liim into that path : no dangers could appall him, because 
^ Colonel Ramsay’s UeaMectmis of M'diiary Sernce and /Society, vol. i. p. 255. 
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he really believed that nothing was to be feared, except falling 
into sin. The dominant feature of his character was a stern, 
serious, ever-present sense of duty, vitalised and regulated by 
an habitual study of the will of God. It was this sense of duty 
that led him, conscious as he was of military genius, to submit 
with patience to the galling trial of supersession by his inferiors, 
and cheerfully to obey those whom he was by nature qualified 
to command : to labour on with punctilious accuracy, at the 
minutest details of his profession ; to overcome his natural 
timidity until men refused to believe that he knew what fear 
was ; ^ to persevere, in spite of the ridicule of his bi other 
officers, in giving religious instruction to lun soidiei-'s. It was 
this sense of duty too that enabled him to wait pi^tieutly for 
the fulfilment of the absorbing iimbitir#i of his life, and to l esign 
that anilntion when he believect Miat there was no longer any 
hope of its being fulfilled. For there wa;? one passion wliicli 
burned with a more constant flame in Havelock’s bi;^cast than 
even the passion of religious enthusiasm. AVhile he was cam- 
paigning in the swamj)s of Burma, while he was enduring the 
weariness of defcired promotion, while he was mastering the 
technicalities of the Deputy Adjutant-GencraFs office at Hombay, 
porha]is even while ho was expounding the Bible to his soldieis, 
he cherished tn his inmost heart a longing desire to command a 
British army in the field. For more than forty years he had 
been qualifying himself to fulfil his dream. He was familiar 
with every axiom of Abiuban ^ind Jomini ; ho could desciibc 
from memory every evolution of Marlborough and Wellington, 
of Frederic and Napoleon. And now, when he was old and 
grey-bearded, looking forward only to Repose in a kSwIss or 
Tyrolese cottage, the opportunity for which he had almost 
ceased to hope was suddenly thrown in his path. For, on the 
20th of June, just after his return from the Persian 
expedition, he was appointed by Sir Patrick Grant to coimiijiml 
to command a movable column, which w\as to be ^7 

formed at Allahabad, for the relief of Lucknow^ 
and Cawnpore, and the destruction of all mutineers 
and insurgents in No^th-AVestern India.- There were some 
critics who, decrying him as a mere closet strategist, and 

* 

^ Marsliniaii, p. 449. Marsliiuau was Havelock’s broibcr-iu-law, ai)«l knew him 
intimately for thirty years. 

8 Ib. pp. 205-0. 
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ignorant of the self-reliance, the boldness, the judgement, and 
the coolness which Avould enable him to turn his theoretical 
knowledge to account, ventured to carp at the selection. His 
task was indeed a difficult one, his material resources were 
inadequate, and the season was unfavourable for campaigning ; 
but, overjoyed at the approaching realisation of his hopes, he 
was in a temper to overcome every obstacle. T^or did he forget, 
in his exaltation, to turn for help to the Power which had 
supported him in his depression. “ May God give me wisdom,” 
he wrote to his wife, “ to flilfil the expectations of Government, 
and to restore tranquillity to the disturbed district s.” On the 
25th of Jifne he left Calcutta. Those who noted his emaciated 
figure and ,worn face predicted that, befoi e the end of a week, 
ho would succumb to the hardships of campaigning.'*^ They 
did not know the strength Oi the spirit which sustained his 
feeble frume. 

Early^on the 30th of June he reached Allahabad. For some 
Hisprepara. ])ast^Ncill had becTi preparing, in the face of 

tum^at difficulties Avhich would have ai;)palled a less de- 
termined nature, to despatch a column to the relief 
of Cawnpore. Cholera had more than decimated his troops, 
and the native contractors, robbed by the insurgents, or dread- 
ing to appfoach the incensed Feringheos, could ridt be induced 
to furnish supplies and carriage. But at last the energy of Neill 
had prevailed; and,* on the same day on which Havelock 
arrived, Major Renaud of the dVladras Fusiliers marched out 
at the head of three hundred men of his own regiment, four 
hundred of Brasycr’s Sikhs, ninety-five irregular cavalry, and 
two guns, with instructions to attack and destroy all places on or 
close to his route occupied by the enemy, but to encourage the 
inhabitants of all others to return. On the 3rd of July a 
steamer was sent u]) the Ganges, with a hundred Fusiliers on 
board under Captain Spurgin, to co-operate with Kenaud, and 
cover his flank. ^ Meanwhile Havelock Avas busily directing 
the organisation of his for^a, and personally supervising the 
execution of the minutest details. ltemem])ering the evils 
which Anglo-Indiau commanders had rften suifered for want 
of an efficient IntelligcTice Department, ho had induced the 

’ Marslmi.'ui, p. 279. ^ p. 404. 

® Th. p. 283 ; P(nL Papers^ vol. xxx. (1857), p. .504 ; F. (J. Maudii J. W. 
Slierer’fl Manorias uf the Mvtiny^ vol. i. pp. 33-4. 
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Government to entrust him with a liberal sum for the payment 
of his spies. While he was in the midst of these preparations, 
he received the news of the destruction of AVheelcr's force. 
His anxiety to be up and doing now became more intense than 
ever ; but for some days longer he was imprisoned at Allahabad 
by the same obstacles that had hindered Neill. AVhen he was 
at last able to move, some of his requirements were still un- 
provided. lie had asked for a supply of light summer clothing 
for his men ; but many of them were obliged to wear their 
heavy woollen tunics throughout t?ic whole campaign. Nor 
were their numbers such as to make up for the defirdcncies in 
their equi])ment. Exclusive of Kenaud’s little column, the 
whole force consisted of no more than one thou- . 
sand British soldiers, drawn from- thb Glth, the 
84th, the 78th Highlanders, auTT the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, a hundi’ed and thirty of Brasyer’s Sikhs, twenty 
volunteer cavalry, and six guns. The cavalry weie 'Composed 
of unemployed olTicers, indigo- pfanters^ and burnt-out shop- 
keepers, whom Havelock had himself raised to supply the lack 
of regular troopers ; and the guns were almost entirely manned 
by invalid artillerymen, and infantry soldiers who had but just 
learned the rudiments of gun-drill.^ Such was the army with 
which Havelock started, in the height of an Indi<nn summer, to 
acconqdish the herculean labour which had been set him. 

On the afternoon of the 7th of July, 'under a heavy storm 
of rain, the column defiled th/ough the streets of 
Allahabad, scowled upon by the towns] )cople, who 
had clustered in their doorways to watch its ^ 
departure.*-^ Ploughing through the slush* and drenched by the 
rain, the soldiers, as they left the city behind, saw in front and 
on either side a vast and dreary waste dotted with the charred 
ruins of forsaken villages. Not a Jiving man was to bo seen ; 
only here and there some loathsome swine gnawing the flesh 
from a dead body. It seemed as though the destroying angel 
had passed over the land. Renaud? not interpreting his instruc- 
tions too literally, had put to death every man u})on whom a 

1 Marslmmn, pp. 278, 2?0, 284; Pnrl. Paim-s, vol. s.\x. (1857), p. 631. 
There werti only 499 Enfield rifles among the whole foree. Sir If. llavelock- 
Allan’s 2'hrre Main Military QahfamSj p. 120, note. 

2 Marshman, p. 289. “I\lost of flie Hindoos a]>po!ire«l to be either indifferent 
or apY^rehensive, bnt wherever a Mahomedaii was seen llieie \vas a scowl on his 
brow.'* — Sitfimlay Rtvicii\ Kept. 9, 1857, i>. 260. 
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shadow of suspicion could bo thrown ; and Havelock^s soldiers 
smiled grimly as they pointed to the dark corpses which hung 
from the sign-posts and the trees along the road.^ For the first 
throe (lays Havelock advanced leisurely, out of consideration 
for his younger soldiers ; but, notwithstanding this precaution, 
many of the Fusiliers fell behind, tired and footsore. Learning, 
however, from his spies that the insurgents wore advancing in 
great force from Cawnpore, and fearing that Kenaud would fall 
into their hands, he resolved, at all hazards, to quicken his pace, 
and at one o’clock on tha’ morning of the 12 th ovci took his 
lieutenant, and marched on with him to within four miles of 
Fateh pur. ^ Colonel Tytler, one of the staff-officers, was sent on 
with the Cj'ivalry to reconnoitre. The rest of the troops were 
busily cooking their braikfasts or smoking their pipes, when 
suddenly the cavali^^ were seen returning, and the 

Fat'hpur. enemy’s white-clad troopers emerging from the 
distant trees on the edge of the plain, and pressing 
after them in hot pursuit. Almost immediately afterwards a 
twenty-four-pound shot struck the earth wdthin two hundred 
yards of the spot where the General was standing. The soldiers 
flung their cooking utensils aside, ' seized their arms, and fell 
into their ranks. Meanwhile, the enemy’s cavalry, believing 
from the slender appearance of Tytler’s escort t^nat they had 
only Kenaud’s small foi ce to deal with, were galloping over the 
plain in the assurance of an easy victojy, when, seeing the 
whole British army drawji up in a^)attle ari ay lo meet them, they 
reined up their horses like men j)aralysed by a sudden fear. 
The General, wishing to let his tired troops rest, waited to sec 
whether the ebullition had spent itself. The enemy, drawn 
up across the road, occupied some walled enclosures and 
mango-groves, which extended in front of the town. En- 
couraged by Havelock’s inaction, they pushed forward two guns 
and began to threaten his flanks. He determined to force on 
an action. 'Fhe infantry advanced, cov(3red by skii'mishers, 
who, with their Enfield rifles, kept up an incessant fusillade ; 
Captain Maude, of the Royal Artillery, disabled the enemy’s 
leading guns, then pushed round his awn through a swamp 
on the right to within point-blank range, and opened a deadly 
fire on their flank ; and the rebels, compolled by his attack and 

’ 'rrevelyaii’fl Cmonpiyre^ pp. 323-4 ; Russell, vol. i. p. 159, vol. ii. p. 402 ; 
Part, Papers, vol. xliv. (1857*58), Pait 1, j). 23, No. 13. 
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by the steady pressure of the infantry to relax their hold upon 
the strong position which they had occupied, were driven 
through and out of the town of Fatehpur, and, after making 
one vain attempt to rally, were put to final and irretrievable 
flight. All their guns had been captured, and not a single 
British soldier had fallen.^ j 

Havelock was in an ecstas}^’ of denght over his first victory. 
Ho sent an elaborate despatch to the Deputy Adjutant-General 
of the Army. To his wife he wrote hastily, “ One of the prayers 
oft repeated since my school-days has been answered, and I 
have lived to command in a successful action. . . . Among them 
was the 56th, the very regiment which I led at Maharajpore. 
... I challenged them. ‘ There’s some of you thaj; have be- 
held mo fighting ; now, try upon yourselves what you have 
seen in me ! ’ But away with vcWH jjjlory ! Thanks be to God 
who gave me the victoiy.” . 

The soldiers were suffered to plunder Fatehpur, I’etribu- 
tion for the recent rebellion of its inhabitants ; the next day 
was given up to repose; and on the 14th, after sending back 
a hundi'ed Sikhs, in conijdiance with an earnest request which 
Neill had made for reinforcements, Havelock marched on. The 


native cavaliy had refused to charge in the action at Fatehpur, 
and on this march they attempted to desert ; thereof ore, when 
the column halted for the night, the General disarmed and dis- 
mounted them. His entire cavalry now consisted of the 
twenty volunteers. Soon aftoji' daybreak on the 15th, the 
enemy were again discovered, strongly entTcnched at the village 
of Aung. Their cavalry, riding forward on both „ . 

sides of the road, threatened to make a dash upon 
Havelock's rear, and seize his baggage. Keeping back two- 
thirds of his force to repel them, he sent on the remainder as 
skirmishers. The enemy began the battle by advancing to a 
hamlet about two hundred yards in front of their position : but 
the Madras Fusiliers speedily dislodged them ; and Colonel 
Tytler, advancing with the rest o1^ the skirmishers, completed 
their defeat. The victory, however, was dearly bought ; for 
the gallant Renaud, wljilo leading on his regiment, had fallen 
mortally wounded.* 


^ Marshman, p. 292 ; Suturdaif J\evi€\(\ Sept. 19, TS57, p. 260 ; Parh 
Pa2)ers^ vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 631 -.‘J ; Maufle and Sherer, vol. i. p. 43. 

2 MarsUmaii, p. 296. » /A pp. 297, 299, 300. 
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Two battles had now been won : but there was no rest for 
the victors ; for before noon news was brought 
PdnduNaadi. enemy, strongly reinforced from Cawm- 

pore, had rallied at the PanduNaddi, an unfordablo 
river six miles distant, and were preparing to blow up the 
bridge which s])aniicd it. \ Knowing that, if they succeeded in 
their design, his progress^ to Cawiiporc would bo indefinitely 
retarded, the General called upon his troops for a fresh effort. 
Exhausted by a five hours’ march and a severe action, fought 
under a nearly vertical sur^, they were lying down waiting for 
breakfast; but now, full of confidence in their General, and 
inspired Iv." his self-denying example, they sprang to their feet 
at the word of command, and cheerily pushed on. The road 
ran through groves of nn^;i go-trees. As the head of the column, 
emerging from these, came iiv-i^ht of the bridge, they saAv two 
puffs of white smoko rise tiom a low ridge in their front : two 
loud repoi'ts followed ; and two twenty-four-pound shot crashed 
into thei/ midst, and woundiit:! several. But the enemy’s posi- 
tion was badly chosen.* The bridge Avas at the apex of a bend 
in the river, which pointed towards the advancing column ; and 
behind the bend they Avero massed in a dense body. The 
British artillery moved steadily doAvii the I’oad, and unlimbered 
close to tlie. stream. Then Maude, enveloping ttie bridge with 
a concentric fiie, rejdied effectively to the enemy’s challenge: 
the Fusiliei's Avith thejr Enfield rifles lined the bank, and picked 
off their gunners ; their mine, wjuch Avas not ready, exjiloded in 
vain : and presently the right Aving of the Fusiliers, noting their be- 
wilderment and hesitation, closed up, charged over the bridge, caj)- 
tured their guns, and forced them to retreat towards Cavvnpore.^ 
The British, now completely exhausted, threw themselves 
upon the ground ; and many of them, caring for 
cawipom nothing but rest, i-ejected the food Avhich Avas 
offered them. Eising only half-refreshed after a 
night of intolerable heat, they found their meat already spoiled, 
and throAV it away in disgl]^t. Day Avas just breaking Avhen 
the regiments formed up : but the moon was still bright. It 

1 Marshman, pp. 301-2 ; Pari. Pajmrs, vol. xliv.^(isr)7-r)8), Part 1, pp. 120-1 ; 
Saturday Sept. 19, 1857, p. 261. “ It was universally remarked,” says 

the writer (Lieutenant Crump), “how much close^ and fiercer the mutineers fought 
that day. . . . The inferior details of their movements were perfei’t, hut the master 
mind was wanting.” Havelock’s loss at Aung and tlierandu Naddi was 1 killed 
and 25 wounded. 
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was rumoured that more than two hundred English women and 
children were still alive at Cawnpore. ^Towards five o'clock 
the troops moved on to the road ; and jfoon it was broad day. 
The rays of the sun smote them witl^a fierceness which they 
had never before experienced even in^Miis fiery campaign : man 
after man reeled out of the ranks, aiic’j^ fell down fainting on the 
gi ound ; but Cawnpore was now onl;^ a few miles off, and those 
whose strength held out, sustained by -he hope of rescuing the rem- 
nant of their country-women, and ii^flicting a terrible vengeance 
upon the Nana and his accomplkes, tramped doggedly on. 
After advancing sixteen miles, the General suffered his troops • 
to rest awhile and breakfast under the sha«lc of some trees. 
Presently two sepoj^s came in, and informed him that the Nana 
had marched out of Cawnpore at the h^iad of five thousjind men, 
to do battle fur his throne. T'«««^^l)el army was drawn up in 
the form of a crescent, with its centJfr 'and i^J^orns protected 
by fortified villages, at each of vhich guns were posied. About 
half a mile iji front of the crescent, the road leading^! o Cawn- 
pore branched oft' to the right from the virand Trunk Eoad, and 
separated the centre from the loft; the Grand Trunk Road, 
along which the Nana believed that the British must advance, 
ran between the centre and the right ; and his artillery, sup- 
ported by thfc flower of his infantry, was laid so as to check 
their pi’ogress. Havelock, however, contrived a plan to baflle 
his calculations. He saw that his own troops would suffer 
heavily ])y making a front attack, and therefore, after closely 
(picstioniiig some villagers as to the nature of the country, he 
determined, “ like old Frederick at Leiitlien,” as he afterwards 
wrote, to attack the rebels on their left flank. About a mile 
in front of their position, a line of mango-groves, which would 
mask the turning movement, extended on the right of the road. 
The volunteer cavalry were to move straight on and occupy 
the enemy’s attention. The baggage was left behind under a 
strong guard with two guns. It was half-past one in the after- 
noon : the sun was at its brightest ; and the column had not 
advanced five hundred yards befoie men began to drop. Near 
the groves, Hav^elock, ^vith the infantry and artillery, diverged 
to the right. Not a sound was heard save the curses of the 
drivers, as they goaded .the weary bullocks to their utmost 
speed. The troops advanced stealthily behind the groves 
till the enemy, catching sight of them through a gap in 
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the trees, opened firew upon them. Still they moved steadily 
on, controlling their roagerness to reply. Not till the whole 
column, having at length cleared the groves, was in the act 
of wheeling into line^ did the rebels fully understand what 
was in store for them, \ihen too late they hastily endeavoured 
to change front. Their altillery, however, at the village on the 
left, continued pouring dAtructiori into the British ranks ; and 
Havelock, seeing that his livht field-pieces could not silence the 
hostile fire, ordered the Hiailanders to charge. Colonel Hamil- 
ton led the way ; and his n^n, formed in a dense mass, followed 
him like a moving wall, without firing a shot, or uttering a 
sound, till* they were Avithin eighty yards of the guns. Then 
the word ^vas given to charge ; the pipers blew the pibroch ; 
and the Highlanders, raiding a shout which thrilled the hearts 
of their comrades, and appall^ s^jirit of the enemy, sprang 
forward with Oriels, mastered the gunners, captured 

the village, and drove the entire left wing into headlong rout. 
Presently a portion of the fugitives, falling back on the centre, 
rallied and formed again : but the Highlanders, again appealed 
to by their General, and now aided by the 64th, started forward 
again, again put them to flight, and captured the village in 
which they had rallied ; while the twenty volunteer horsemen, 
who had but just come up, seizing the opportunity show what 
they could do, flung themselves upon the disordered masses, and 
comideted their discomfiture. Meanwhile Maude had silenced 
the guns on the right; and the G4th, 84th, and Sikhs had 
driven the right wing from the village and from a niilway em- 
bankment on its further side. But presently joining the centre, 
they fell back upon another village between the two roads, 
about a mile behind the point whore they met. The British 
infantry collected and re-formed ; but the bullocks, worn out by 
the length of the march, could hardly move the guns ; and 
Maude was obliged to halt on the Trunk Eoad. The soldiers 
stumbled wearily over ploughed fields, Avhilo the enemy's guns 
thundered against them. Havelock, seeing that they 

needed a spur, cried, as he glanced along the ranks, “ Come, who'll 
take that village, the Highlanders or the 6;,tth ? " and the two regi- 
ments, vying Avith each other in the swiftness with which they 
responded to his challenge, cleared the village with a single rush. 

The battle was to all appearance over. The enemy, beaten 
at all points, were in full retreat towards Cawnporc. Suddenly, 
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however, they faced about : their hand sfcfuck up a deliant air : 
the Nana was seen riding front point to pclnt along their ranks; 
and a reserve gun, planted by his cnnintnd in the nnddle of 
the road, vomited forth a now fire. Th^h’itish, lying down in 
line to await the arrival of the artilbj^', sull'cred heavily ; the 
bullocks were unable to drag the guiw to their assistance ; and 
the enemy, emboldened by the sigru/ of hesitation which they 
perceived, threatened in their tun/ to assnnie the oliensive. 
Then the General, seeing that thi ciisis of the battle had 
arrived, gave the order for a final\ charge. Excited by the 
sound of his clear, calm voice to the highest pitch of martial* 
fury, the men leaped to their feet, and advanced with-measured 
tread along the road; while young Henry I Jay clock, the 
Gencrars son and aide-de-camp, who h/d ridden up iti front of 
the leading regiment, moving and deliberately at their 

head, steered his horse straight for’'*‘tMwif^^ of the gun. 
The ground in their rear was strewed with v/ounded^men, for 
tlie enemy, still resolutely standi:<g theii* ground, fired round 
after round of grai)e with astonishing ])/ecisioii ; but at length, 
appalled by the deafening cheers and the linal onset of the 
British, they rushed in headlong flight from the battlefield of 
Cawnpore. The Nana sj)urrcd through the streets of the town, 
and urged on*his panting horse towards Bithiir; and thousands 
of citizens, terrified by the news that the infuriated British 
were coming, poured forth into the surrounding country, and 
hid themselves in the villages^ , 

On the morrow of this, his fourth and greatest victory, 
Havelock congratulated his troops in these stirring w'ords ; 
“Soldiers, your General is satisfied, and^ more than satisfied 
with you. He has never seen steadier or more devoted troojis ; 
but your labours arc only beginning. Between the 7th and 
the 16th you have, under the Indian sun of July, marched a 
hundred and twenty-six miles, and fought four actions. But 
your comrades at Lucknow are in peril; Agra is besieged; 
Delhi is still the focus of mutiny^ and rebellion. You must 
make groat sacrifices if you would obtain great results. Three 
cities have to be saved^ two strong places to be do-blockaded. 

^ Occasional Papers of the R. A. Institution^ vol. i. 1860, pp. 18-19 ; Marsliiiian, 
pp. 302-1,1 ; Saturiiaif lievieni, 3ept- 10, 18.57, p. 261 ; ^IVcvelyaii, pp. 341-2, 
355; SliqOierd, ]>p. 122-3, 129; Anyials of the Ituiian KehelUon^ p. 605. 
llaveloc'k’s Iosm in llu,s action was 6 killeif, 86 wouiuied, and 10 missing. 
Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, p. 124. See App. J. 
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Your Genonil is coni dent that he can effect all these things, 
and restore this partlfef India to tranquillity, if you will only 
second him with your^fforts, and if your discipline is equal to 
your valoui’/’ ^ \ 

On the morning of^c 17th, as the troops were about to 
make their Y^torious entry into Cawnporo, they 
were told thaV the women and children whom they 
ha<l come to sSve, the last remnant of the ill-fated 
garrison, had been destrowjd. When they reached the city, 
some of them hurried on to the Bcebeegurh, and entered the 
room in which the victims had been confined. Clotted blood 
lay ankle-fleep upon the floor : shreds of clothing and women’s 
long tressqs were scattered a]>out : the walls were dented with 
bullet -marks ; the pillase were scored with deep sword-cuts. 
Maddened by the sight, th^ j^if^ters hurried out into the court- 
yard, ajid therv'^^JTiV Yfiflfian limbs bristling from a well. As 
they siof^l and looked, these Ironsides, who had endured in 
stern silence the weaipcss 6f the march from Allahabad, and 
in four combats had clashed to pieces the army of the Nana, 
lifted up their voices and wept aloud. But their emotions soon 
changed. They had come too late’ to save, but not too late to 
avenge. 

On the® evening of this day, the General and his men, no 
longer sustained by the excitement and the hope of the last few 
days, haunted by the cecollection of the horrors which they had 
just witnessed, and now, in the#moment of inaction, unable to 
forget the loss of their fallen comrades, were oppressed by a 
deep gloom. No sound was heard in the encampment save the 
melancholy notes of the Highland pipes which accompanied the 
interment of the dead. The General, as he sat at dinner with 
his son, musing upon the difficulties which lay before him, and 
silently anticipating the possible failure of his personal am- 
bitions and the doom which might be in store for his soldiers, 
seemed to have lost all his olcl confidence. But his weakness 
was of short duration. Tl^p exultation of victory was gone : 
but the path of duty was still open ; and, though he might not 
bo suffered to share in the triumph, tj»e cause for which he 
fought was just, and must prevail. Turning to his son, he 
exclaimed, “ If the worst comes to the worst, we can but die 
with our swords in our hands,” ^ 

^ MarshmaD, p. 314. 


® 11 k pp. 321-2. 
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In this spirit he resumed his oporatioi:)p. On the following 
day he removed the troops fo a strong pelsition at Nawabganj, 
where they would be able to defeat an ^^/ attempt j,i]y jg 

which the Nana might make for the r^overy of ' 

the city ; and bought up all the wirgy and spirits, lest they 
should be exposed to the temptation wlich had so nearly proved 
fatal to the garrison of Allahabad. lout discipline was already 
threatened by another cause. The i soldiers, unrestrained and 
even encouraged by their officers, ^ w* re revelling in the plunder 
of the citizens. The w'ondcr is, not'rhat ITavclock was obliged 
to threaten with the punishment of death the very men whose 
conduct in the field he had just enthusiastically pradsed, but 
that ho was able to shield Cawnporc from the atrocities that 
had been inflicted u})on the citizens cf Badajoz. Meanwhile 
his reawakened energy had bedfr'u/gvardcd and stimulated by 
an announcement which contrasted the dismal 

tidings which reached him from other parts of India. Dis- 
heartened by their last defeat, the Nana’s troops had broken 
up ; and the usurper himself, proclaiming to the Brahmins Avho 
surrounded him that he was about to drown himself in the 
waters of the Ganges, had lied by night into Oudh.^ 

On the 20th, Sjmrgin’s little steamer reached Cawnpore. 
Ho and his handful of men had beaten off a rebel force, which 
threatened to cross the river and attack Havelock’s column in 
the rear. On the same day, Neill, who had spent some days 
in providing for the safety of Allahabad, arrived with a small 
force. Anticipating his arrival, Havelock had already begun 
to take measures for placing Cawnpore in a state of defence, 
^at he might be able to march as soon as possible to the l elicf 
of Lucknow. As he could not spare more than three hundred 
men to garrison the recovered city, it was necessary to establish 
them in a position so strong that they would be able to main- 
tain it against any attack. With this view ho had selected an 
elevated plateau close to the river-side, and was busily fortify- 
ing it w'hen Neill joined him. As ^soon as the work was suffi- 
ciently advanced, he began to transport his own force to the 
Oudh bank of the Ganges. This operation was one of extreme 
difficulty and danger. The bridge of boats had been dcvstroycd 
by the mutineers. The river, here five times as wide as the 

^ Extract from Neill’s %Toumnl quoted by Kayo, vol. ii. j). 406, note. 

Kayo, vol. ii. p. 390 ; Marshmaii, p. 324. 
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Thames at liOndon |>ridgo, and now greatly swollen by the 
rains, swept past the lily with the swiftness of a torrent. Such 
was the teri'or which! Havelock's advance had inspired in the 
hearts of the inhabitiVts, that skilled boatmen could only be 
collected with the greaVst difliculty ; and even with their aid 
each passage occupied 4ght hours. Fortunately no enemy 
ofiposed the movement ; at last, by the strenuous exertions 
of Colonel Tytler, it wasVafely accomplished. On the 2r)th, 
Havelock, after giving hisiinal instructions to Neill, to wdiom 
he had entrusted the defmice of Cawnpoi’e, crossed the river 
himself and joined the army.^ At that moment he may well 
have felt that he and his gallant men wore only beginning 
their labc\urs. For he ^vas leaving a wide and rapid river in 
his rear : the Nana, ho. was informed, had again collected a 
large force to harass him ^^ t-^er, a canal, and fortified towns 
and villages ^>/--TirtTr»TTTr^of him ; and a mutinous army and .a 
host of a’;jied rebels were determined to bar his progress. But 
the glory of four victories was upon him: the appeal of the 
beleaguered garrison present to his mind ; and, undaunted 
by the obstacles which beset his path, he idungcd fearlessly 
into the heart of Oudh. 

On the night of the 26th the troops bivouacked at Mangal- 
Baitie of Undo strongly situated village on the Lucknow 

’ load about five miles from the ri\er, and remained 
there for two days, while carriage and supplies were being 
collected. The cavaliy had been strengthened by the addition 
of forty-one men, selected from the infantry regiments, whom 
Havelock had mounted on the horses of the traitorous Irregulars : 
hut the entire force now numbered only fifteen hundred. At 
five o’clock on the morning of the 29th they began their 
advance in earnest, and, after a short march, came upon 
a large force of sepoys occupying a bastioiicd enclosure 
and a village separated by a narrow passage in its rear 
from the town of Unjio. Havelock saw at a glance that 
he would bo unable to adopt his favourite method of turn- 
ing the enemy's position, as it was protected by a swamp on 
their right, and flooded meadows on the left. It was neces- 
sary therefore at any cost to carry it ty a front attack. The 
Highlanders and the Fusiliers drove the enemy out of the 
enclosure ; but, as they pushed on, they encountered a dc- 
^ Marshman, pp. 326, 328, 330. 
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struct! ve fire from the loopholed housef^^ of the village. So 
obstinate was the resistance of the rebels within, that the 
General was obliged to send the 64th jp support their com- 
rades. Presently the village was sot od' fire. Still the rebels 
held out ; and it was not till all theij’^guns had been captured 
that they gave way. At this moment, however, an officer, who 
had ridden on alone to reconnoitre <Jcame galloping back with 
the news that some six thousand mCn were hurrying along the 
road from Lucknow to their suppor|. Pushing forward I’apidly, 
Havelock drew up his force on a'-diy spot just beyond the 
town, and awaited their a])proach. On they came, heedless of 
the trap which had been set for them, till, as they riAlied con- 
fusedly uj) to the Britivsh line, the fire of Maude’s giyis and the 
Enfield rifles, which had hitherto becwi held in reserve, tore 
through their ranks ; and, fiouiiikiHng hel])lessly in the morass 
as they strove too late to deploy were beset 

by the skirmishers on either side of the road, aiuT’^nally dis- 
comfited.^ • 

After a brief rest the victors resuibed their march ; but, 
before they had advanced many miles, they found 
their progress again disputed by the rebels, who Has^atganj. 
had posted themselves in a walled town called 
Basin' ratganj.* Scanning their position, Havelock conceived a 
plan by which he hoj)ed not merely to defeat, but also to an- 
nihilate them. While the Highlanders and Fusiliers, su]')])oj'te<l 
by the artillery, attacked the fclefences in front, the 6Uh were 
to steal round the town, and prevent the enemy from escaping 
through the gate on the further side. Fiercely assailed by the 
storming party, and bewildered by the movement on their flank, 
the enemy soon abandoned their guns and fled through the 
streets : but the 64th had allowed themselves to be delayed, 
and failed to cut olF their retreat.*^ Still the General had little 
cause to be dissatisfied. For the second time in his short cam- 
paign he had gained two victories in a single day. 

When, however, on the following morning, ho deliberately 
reviewed his situation, other considerations, which jniyso, 

^ Saturday Revie^n, 391 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xViv. (1857-58), Vnrt 1, 

n. 116 ; Marslmiau, ])ii. 323, 332-4 ; W. T. Groom’s With Havdoch from AUaha- 
bml to Litc1cm)'V\ p. 46. 

® Marsliniaii, 335-6. The British loss in the two hattles was 8S killed 
and wounded; that of the enemy about 400. Pari, Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), 
Part 1, pp. 78, 118. 
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the joy of victory .Sad kept in the background, presented 
themselves to his vi?jion. Cholera, fatigue, exposure, and the 
fire of the enemy hvl made such sad inroads on his little 
army, that he coulcK only place eight hundred and fifty 
infantry soldiers in lina of battle; the recent mutiny of the 
regiments at Dinapore ad^ed to the dangers which encompassed 
him; the Nana's levies Avtre hanging on his roar; ammunition 
was fast failing ; and thert was not a single litter to spare for 
the conveyance of the hunJVeds who must still fall before the 
Ecsidency could be approaitied.^ Convinced, therefore, that for 
the present it would bo madness to persist in his enterprise, ho 
sadly ga\ e the order to retreat. There were some of the officers 
iiavfiiorki munnurcd against the order. They argued 

obiiK^pf] to that the prestige of victory multiplied the fighting 
loucat. power of the cr^uiAiii ; that the men were just then 
in great hear^ ^ "luaJ^‘uhe^^fiying sepoys would have spread the 
news tha" "l^ritish prowess was irresistible ; and that, if the 
General had but pushed on lapidly, he might have reached the 
outskirts of Lucknow** almost unopposed, and then, in con- 
junction with the Ecsidency garrison, have so placed his guns 
as to shell the whole city. The 'motto of Danton, ‘‘To dare, 
and to dare, and to dare again,” was on their lips ^ But Have- 
lock knew that there wore circumstances in which to dare was 
to be foolhardy. It is true indeed that before he loft Cawnj)ore 
he might have foreseen, perhaps did foresee most of the issues 
that now induced him to returij ; but, if to admit this is to 
admit that ho committed an error in leaving Cawnporc when he 
did, the error was a glorious one. For a man of his daring and 
generous nature it wyuld have been impossible to refrain from 
at least attempting the relief of his imprisoned countrymen, so 
long as there was the faintest hope of success.^ 

There was another critic, however, outside his camp, in whose 
His corro. judgement he had erred on the side not of rash- 
spondenco iicss, but of timidity. On the last day of July he 
withNciU. ^.etui-iiod to Marfigalwdr, and from thciice wu'ote to 
inform Neill that he could do nothing for the relief of Lucknow 
until he received a reinforcement of^a thousand men and 
another battery of guns. Neill read the letter with the deepest 

c 

^ Marshman, pp. 337-8 ; Iniius, p. 198. “ Hatv.nlay Itewienu 1857, p. 392. 

® See Marshnian, pp 331-2. lie could not foresee the mutiny at Dinapore 
and the consequent detention of his expected reinforcements. 
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indignation. That a British General should for an instant, for 
any consideration, pause in so holy an antcrprise as the relief 
of the besieged garrison and the condij^n punishment of the 
besiegers, was in his eyes an abomination. He told Havelock 
plainly that the natives disbelieved the reports of his 
victories, that his retreat had d 3stroycd the prestige of 
England, and that, while he was \Vaiting for reinforcements, 
Lucknow would be lost, and conclufied his letter with perhaps 
the most astounding words ever liddressed by a subordinate 
officer to his commander : “ You o\ight to advance again, and 
not halt until you have rescued, if })ossiblc, the garrison of 
Lucknow. Return hero sharp, for there much ts be done 
between this and Agra, and Delhi.” But he had mistaken the 
character of the man with whom he had to deal. “ Vour letter,” 
wrote Havelock, “ is the most jxjj’aordinary which I have evci* 
perused. . . . LTiiderstaud . . . thav’^vrnvr.nsif'diy’ation of the 
obstruction which would arise to the pul)lic sci'*%e at this 
moment alone prevents me from placing you under immediate 
arrest. You now stand warned. Attenfpt no further dictation.” 

Ncvortlicless Neill had spoken truly when he said that 
Havelock would have to wait long for the rein- 
forcements which he required. He himself passed 
on all that c®uld be spared, namely a halLbattery* 
of guns and a c()ni[)aTiy of the 81th : but Havelock heard from 
Calcutta that he must expect no more foi* two months, as the 
90th and the 5th Fusiliers, Avjiich he had begged Sir Pat-rick 
Grant to send him, were needed to deal with the mutineers in 
Behar. Feeling then that lie must relieve the ^ 

besieged garrison now or never, he once more set 
his face towards Lucknow. On the 5th of August ho reached 
Bashiratganj, and fought a battle which was almost the exact 
counterpart of the one that ho had fought a few days before 
on the same s])ot. On this occasion the turning column 
executed its movement without delay : but the enemy, cowed 
by the fire of the British guns, flcc^ so precipitately through the 
town that there was no time to cut otY their retreat ; and want 
of cavalry prevented Havelock from following up his victory.^ 
While his troops were^lialting for food and rest, he began once 

^ Kayo.'i JAvfs of fndUm Offlccrt>, vol. ii. pp. 385-7 ; M:ivshniuii, ])p. 3'11, 341. 
The British loss in tliis action \v<'is 2 killed and 23 wounded ; that of the cnorny 
about 300 killed and woniided. vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, p. 135. 
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more to meditate on the difficulties of his position. Ho could 
not but feel that the Reasons which had before compelled him 
to retreat were not less cogent now. He could see his men 
round him digging graves for their comrades who had perished 
from cholera. The Gwalior Contingent had mutinied, and was 
reported to be within fifty miles of Cawnpore. The zamfndars 
along the road, encouragi^ by his former letreat, were arming 
their matchlockmen. Ho Vnew that, even if his little force suc- 
ceeded in reaching Lucknow, it would not be able to fight its 
way through the streets, awd its destruction might involve the 
fall of the Residency. Yet, on the other hand, to desist from 
his enterprise might be to abandon the besieged garrison to the 
fate that had befallen the garrison of Cawnpore, to expose his own 
militiiry reputation to tl»e attacks of malignant critics, perhaps 
even to incur the reproaches^f iiis friends. Tortured by these 
conflicting any;‘Hrl55J'‘>X Vfied to consider simply what his duty 
to the StJ^.)l-equircd him to do, and then, seeing his way clearly 
„ , , . before him, he r(!solved, with the full concurrence 

obliged to ° of two of the most trusted members of his 
retreat. Spite of the pleadings of his 'daring 

and impetuous son, to retire again in the direction of Cawn- 
pore. He spoke of this as the most painful resolution that 
he had eve? formed. History will speak of it' as the most 
noble.i 

Unable to understand why they should retreat before an 
enemy whom they had invariably defeated, the troops fell back, 
in bitter discontent, on Mangalwar. While there, Havelock 
occupied his time in securing the means of communication with 
Cawnpore. The river had sunk a little, leaving three islands, 
which were still partially submerged ; while the southern 
channel was wide and deep. The engineers spanned the lesser 
channels with bridges of boats, laid causeways over the interven- 
ing swamps, and constructed a floating platform, which, towed 
by a steamer, would convey the troops across the main channel 
to the Cawnpore bank. Cavjrnpore itself had hitherto remained 
safe in the strong hands of hieill. Directly after assuming 
command, he had taken decisive steps to stop the plundering 
which had hitherto prevailed, and, by a scries of organised 
raids, had kept at bay the various insurgent bodies who 

^ Marflhman, pp. f‘544'7, 349 ; Saturday Revicvjf 1857, p. 393 ; informaiion 
from Sir H. liuvelock -Allan. 
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threatened him. Now, however, his position was becoming 
seriously imperilled. On the 11th he wrote 
urgently to Havelock, informing him that four 
thousand rebels had collected at Bithiir, and would 
swoop down upon Cawnpore unless he came at once to the rescue. 
Though unwilling to quit Mangalwjir, where his presence acted 
as a drag upon the besiegers of Lucknow, Havelock saw the 
danger to which his lieutenant waff exposed, and 
hastened to comply with his requett. Lest, how- SfvaucJs a^^am, 
ever, the Oudh rebels, who had again rallied, ^Jl'diha' baitio. 
should imagine that they had frightened him 
away, he resolved, as a preliminary step, to inflict upon them 
a parting defeat, and, making a rapid march, found 
them occupying an entrenched position about a mile 
and a half in front of Bashi'ratgani. He at first endeavoured 
to dislodge them by an artillery-fire ;' *LiK:;>soT^)jencd by their 
earthworks, and serving their guns with elTcct, tA<S'^v''verc not 
so easily to be overcome ; and it b^ecamo necessary to call upon 
the infantry to charge. Then the Highlanders, responding to 
the call, dashed forward with their accustomed gallantry, though 
they were reduced to little more than a hundred men, and, 
supported by a flank movement of the Fusiliers, bayoneted rhe 
gunners, and burned the captured guns upon the flying enemy. 
After this exploit a retreat was once more sounded ; and on the 
13th the army re-entered Cawnpore.^ * 

The retreat had a serious pplitical effect. The tdlukddrs of 
Oudh, with few exceptions, had hitherto remained retroat to 
passive, watching events. One of their number, oawnpore and 
M«in Singh, who played a double game with great ® • 

craft throughout the struggle, had advised them to have no- 
thing to do with the mutineers. But when Havelock withdrew 
from the province, they felt that the British Government was 
doomed ; and some of them wrote to inform the authorities 
at Benares that they had no choice but to send their retainers 
to join in the siege of the Kesidoncy.- 

Officers and men alike now soiely needed rest. Two regiments 
had become greatly dispirited ; and it was re- 
presented to Havelock that, at the present rate of rnuim.^ 

1 Marslmiaii, pp. 347, 362-5*; Pari. Pa2)ers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
pp. 142-3 ; Saturday Peoim, 1857, p. 393. 

2 limes, pp. 204, 384-9. See App. S. 
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mortality, the whole force would be annihilated in six weeks. 
He replied that, till the rebels were driven from BithAr, re- 
pose was out of the question. Accordingly on the morning 
of the 16th the troops again left the city, and, after an eight 
hours’ march under a blazing sun, found themselves face to 
face with their opponents. The rebel commander, who is 
believed to have been T^ntia Topi himself, had drawn up his 
men in a plain covered with sugar-cane and castor-oil plants. 
In front of Havelock’s rigW: wing, and concealed by the planta- 
tions, was a fortified village, and beyond it an earth redoubt. 
Beyond the redoubt, again, a deep rivulet, spanned by a bridge, 
ran roiiild a hill on which stood the town of Bithiir. The 
bridge was defended by a breastwork and a battery mount- 
ing two guns. Havelbck made his dispositions. The High- 
landers, the Fusiliers, and the Itoyal Artillery deployed on the 
right, and^ ib the attack. At a distance of about 

a thousa/\ti’ yards from the breastwork, the gunners stopped, 
and fired a few rounds. Jitst as they were limbering u]) in 
order to go closer, a sharp fire was opened from the village. 
Two companies of the Fusiliers were sent forward to storm it. 
After a desperate struggle, in which one of the native regiments 
actually crossed bayonets with the Fusiliers, the rebels were 
driven successively from the village and the redoubt; and the 
Fusiliers rejoined the right wing. The aroillery, who had re- 
newed their fire with effect, gradually advanced to within four 
hundred yards of the battery but, as the rebels still fought 
their two guns with resolution, and poured a hail of bullets 
from behind their breastwork upon the approaching line, 
they were again attacked with the bayonet, and finally driven 
across the bridge, and through the streets of BithAr. Mean- 
while the left wing had been engaged with the enemy’s right, 
and, having expelled them from the sugar-cane, had chased 
them into the town. Once more, however, the rebel army 
made good its retreat ; for the infantry were too exhausted to 
pursue, and the cavalry were too few in number to bo risked.^ 
With this victory Havelock’s career as an independent com- 

Haveiock mandcr came to a close ; , for, on his return to 

b^oiiinm!. Cawnpore, he learned that lie had been superseded 

e 

^ Marshmau, pp. 357-60; Sdturday liev law ^ 1857, pp. 393-4. Tho Hritiah 
loss was 49 killed and wounded ; that oi' the enemy about 250. I*arl, Papers, 
vol. xliv. (1857-68), Part 1, p. 201. 
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in favour of Sir James Oufcram, superseded by order of 
a Government which, having itself failed to accomplish 
anything for the suppression of the revolt, required its 
officers to perform impossibilities. Not a word of thanks 
was vouchsafed to him for his services. No expLanation 
was offered to soothe his wounded feelings. Not even an 
official letter accompanied the copy of the Government Gazette 
in which he read the announcement of his supersession. Yet, 
in the face of unparalleled difflculf/ies, he had conducted a 
campaign which still remains unsuL’passed in the history of 
British India ; a campaign which had turned raw recruits into 
seasoned veterans ; a campaign performed undei a troj^ical sun 
and under tropical storms by an army which, scarcely larger 
than an ordinary regiment, sleeping ob. the hard ground, for 
weeks deprived oven of the shelter of tents, fasting often for 
entire days, had within six weeks traversed nn irputense tract of 
country and stilled a vast population, and, with nunit ‘/^s hourly 
diminished by the sword and by p(?stilencc, nine times engaged 
and defeated the hosts of Oudh and' of Bithi^r, and the 
disciplined battalions of the Bengal army. Perhaps the con- 
sciousness of the injustice with which his Government had 
treated him may liavc inspired that immortal order in which 
ho bade his s(5ldiers await the verdict of their counttymen : — 
“If conquest can now be achieved under the most trying 
circumstances, what vdll be the triumph aiid retribution of the 
time when the armies from CJiina, from the Cape, and from 
England shall sweep through the land ? Soldiers, in that 
moment, your labours, your privations, your suflerings, and 
your valour will not bo forgotten by a grateful country,” 

There was one circumstance, however, which must have gone 
far to heal his wounded feelings. Ho had been 
superseded indeed, but by the Bayard of India. 

It was Charles Napier who had bestowed this 
title upon Outram before the misunderstandings arising out 
of the Snid controversy had clouiled their early friendshii). 
Yet, felicitous as it was, it only described one side of Outram’s 
character. In h^s reverence for holy things, his courage, his 
courtesy, his honour, h?s manliness, ho did indeed embody the 
old idea of the true and porfcct knight : but his sympathy was 
untouched by those inhuences which sapped the humanising 
force of mediaeval chivalry. Ho was ready to espouse the 
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cause of all needed championship, without heeding the 
distinctions of race, or creed, or class. He was as courteous 
to the wife of a private soldier as to the highest lady in the 
land. He knew how to enter into the interests a\id encourage 
the aspirations of younger men, while always ready to join in 
their mirth. Ho delighted in making children happy. As a 
commander, he was so genial in his manner towards his 
officers and men, so considerate in providing for their wants, 
above all, so hearty in his vapprobation of their valour, that ho 
won not merely their cor/ridence, but their enthusiastic devo- 
tion. But it was in his dealings with native governments 
and natvve peoples that the chivalry of his nature found the 
widest scope. It is difficult for those who have been accus- 
tomed to gauge politic/al honesty by Eui“opean standards to 
realise the stainless purity, the unreserved self-devotion of his 
political career. No doubt the simpler conditions of public 
life in iKliia, the absence of motives for corrupting or truck- 
ling to the masses, may '•have had much to do with the 
superior probity of Anglo-Indian statesmen. But it is im- 
possible to conceive of any consideration that could have 
tempted Outram to stoop to a dirty action. No dread 
of official censure, of professional stagnation, oi of pecuniary 
loss ever detei'red him from advocating a righteous cause, how- 
ever unpopular, from exposing an injustice, however powerfully 
supported. Indeed, though there have been greater men in 
Anglo-Indian > history, there has.snever been one more loveable. 
On the 6th of August he left Calcutta. But for the fore- 
sight of a civil officer, his passage up the river 
jor/iiaveiock. flight havc been seriously retarded. To the east 
of the Patna Division was a large tract of country 
officially designated the Bhagalpur Division, and ruled by 
Commissioner Yule. After the mutiny at Dinapore, this officer 
foresaw that the native troops within his own Division would 
inevitably be infected. He therefore detained a hundred and 
fifty men of the bth Fusiliers, who happened to be passing up 
the Ganges, and clnirged them with the duty of watching over 
the stations of Bhagaljiur and Monghyr. By this measure 
he rescued from imminent j)cril the great high- 
Aug. 17. way of the Ganges. Thus Outram was able to 
Aug. 19. reach Dinapore unmolested.^ Havelock himself 
' Marshnian, p. 383 ; Varl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 2, pp. 347-8. 
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scut a steamer down the river with a hundred and twenty 
men on board, who seized a ’’number of ])uats in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dalamaii, and thus paralysed a ] ebel force which 
had threatened to cross to Fatehpnr. J'eforo 
he heard of this success ho telegrapluid to the 21. 

Commander -in -Chief that he might be obliged to fall back 
on Allahabad if he were not reinforced, so numerous were the 
enemies who threatened him, and so diminished the numbers 
of his own men. But he had no real intention of retreating, 
lie was simply determined to ensurd the despatch of reinforce- 
ments ; and he knew that Sir Colin Campbell would respond 
to his a])peal.^ His wants indeed had been anticipated. 

Though the civil authorities had striven hard to detrp’n a large 
portion of the reinforcements for the protection of the Bengal 
districts, the earnest representations of the Ct)mmander-in-Chief 
had shamed them out of their selfishness and a .11 the troops 
that could be collected were already on their way iipHhc river. ^ 
Outran! meanwhile steadily pursifed his journey, making ar- 
rangements as he went for the protection*of the stations through 
which ho passed. On the 5 th of September he was able to 
march out of Allahal)ad. Some days later, hearing that a 
number of zamindars had ci’ossed the Ganges from Oudh, and 
were threatofting to cut olF his communications, 
ho detached a small foi'ce under Vincent Eyre, sopt. 10. 
which drove them into the river, and thus nip})cd 
in the bud what had threateneil to develop into a serious rising 
throughout the Do;U). Proceeding on his way without serious 
opposition, he entered Cawnporo on the night of the Ibth,'*^ 
and on the next day issued a Division Order which has no 
parallel in military history - 

“The important duty of fii'st relieving the garrison of 

^ Personal information from Sir H. Havelock- Allan. See also Times, pp. 
207-8, whore Havelock is viinljcaie«l from a foolish and jjratnitous charge. 

2 See ParL l^apcrs, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1. pp. 210, 212, 214, 219. 
General Tniies says (p. 208), “There wvre altogether at that time between 
Allahabad and Calcutta tho following regiments : the 5th, lUtli, 29th, 35th, 
37th, 63rd, and 90th, besides drafts for the (Hth, 78tli, 84th, and these were all 
being kept in those lower i^stricts . . . from the want of any local authority 
recognised as in command. . . . Tims, while Havelock’s force could barely 
muster 1100 men, some 6000 men^ who might have been on their way to the front 
. . . were kept jiottering ill those lower districts,” I cannot ascertain how many 
it would have been possible to send on. 

® Marshman, p. 396. 
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Lucknow had been entrusted to Brigadier - General Havo- 
„ , . lock, C.B. ; and Maior- General Outram feels 

Havel. *(k that it IS due to this distinguished officer, and 
the strenuous and noble exertions which ho has 
Lucknow. already made to etlect that object, that to him 
should accrue the honour of that achievement. Major-General 
Outran! is confident that the great end for which General 
Havelock and his brave troops have so long and so gloriously 
fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, be 
accomplished. ^ 

“ The Major - General, therefore, in gratitude for, and 
admiration of, the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General 
Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
on the occasion ; and will accompany the force to Lucknow in 
his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner of Oudh, tendering his 
military services to<leneral Havelock as a volunteer.’^ 

Deei))i^ as these words stirred the hearts of men at the time, 
and often as they have siribe been quoted, the absolute un- 
selfishness of the resolve which they expressed has only lately 
been brought to light. It is now certain that Outram was not 
merely resigning the glory of relieving Lucknow, and sacrificing 
the GeneraVs share of the expected prize-money, but, believing 
that this c<tmpaign would be his last, was also giving up the 
chance of obtaining a baronetcy and its accompanying pension, 
thus foregoing the ordy hope of secui ing a provision for his 
declining years.^ But it is wi’ong to &])eak of the act as 
unique. It was but the final triumph of a life of self-sacrifice. 

The force that was now assembled for the relief of Luck- 
now consisted of three thousand one hundred and 

Composition rn 

of iiavpiock H seventy -nine men of all arms, and included, 
besides the remnant of Havelock’s original column 
and some additional companies belonging to the 
mutilated regiments of which it was composed,*^ two batteries 
of artillery, a few native irregular cavalry, and the 5th 
Fusiliers and 90th Light Infantry. The infantry was divided 
into two brigades, commanded respectively by Hamilton and 
Neill. Thanks to the diligence with which Havelock had 
employed the period of his enforced inaction, little remained to 
bo done in order to complete the preparations for an advance. 

^ Ooldflinifl’s Life of Outram y vol. ii. pp. 207, note 1, 221-2. 

^ Pari. Pajicrsy vol. xliv. (1857-C8), I’art 1, pp. 213, 223, 
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The floods had subsided, and left an island in the middle of 
the river, separated from the Cjuvnpore baiilc by a 
deep channel seven hundred yards wide, and from 
Oiidh by a swampy expanse. Havelock was 
ready to throw a floating bridge across tlui channel, and to 
make a causeway over the swamp ; and to cover these opeia- 
tions, he had intended to send detachments in boats on the 
morning of the IGth, to occupy the island and the opposite 
bank. Outram, however, believing that the heavy guns on the 
Cawnporc bank would deter the eiicm^^ from an attack, and that 
the men would sufler from exposure on the island, argued that 
it would bo wiser to hold them back until the bridge wa.^ almost 
finished, when a detachment could be sent on to the jsland, to 
cover the construction of the causeway. But on the 17th, 
when a third of the bridge remained to be completed, the enemy 
opened fire u])on the working parties ; and ft was^mecssary to 
send troops on to the island, and to reinforce them C/tk the fol- 
lowing (lay. On the 19th and ‘JDth the army crossed the 
Ganges almost without opposition. Hardly had Havelock 
stepped on to the Oudh bank when Ungud came into camp and 
doliv(jrcd Iiiglis’s last letter, in which he said that the besiegers^ 
fire had never ceased night or day, and that, if he were not relieved 
before the end bf the month, his people would have no*Ineat Icft.^ 
On the morning of the 21st the march was begun. Ap- 
proaching the familiar walls of Mangalwjip, Have- , 

lock saw that he was to be resisted. Vigorously tovaids 
attacking the position in front, and sending a 
detachment to turn it on the right, he so discon- 

o * I Will’* 

certed its defenders that they presently gave way ; 

and the cavalry, led by Outram in person, galloped in pursuit, 

captured two guns, and sabred a hundred and twenty of the 

fugitives. Pausing for a moment’s rest at Undo, the Biitish 

pushed on to Bashiratganj, bivouacked there, and, resuming 

their march under a heavy downpour of rain, 

crossed the Sai, the bridge over which had been 

left intact by the flying enemy, and halted for the night in and 

about the village of Ba^i. At six o’clock in the 23 . 

morning the distant thunder of the artillery at 

Lucknow, which had been* heard all through the night, died 

1 Information from Sir 11. Havolock-Allan ; limes, p. 213 ; Kaye’s Zto 0/ 
Indiatt^ OjUicers, vol. ii. 397 ; Life of QiUraiti, vol. ii. pi). 222-3. 
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away ; and it became evident that preparations were Keing 
made to oppose them : but the city was now only a day’s march 
distant ; and, without a thought of failure, they marched on 
till they came in sight of the Alambagh. About this strong 
position the enemy were descried, massed in great 
Aiilniiagif numbers. Havelock sent on a party of cavalry to 
reconnoitre. Presently they returned, and reported 
that the enemy’s left rested on the Alambagh itself, while their 
centre and right were drawn up behind a chain of hillocks. 
The country on both sides of the road, uj) to within a short 
distance of their ])Osition, was covered with water. Havelock 
resolved' to turn their right flank. The 2nd brigade moved off 
the road towards the left front and, as it came within range, 
was exposed to a withering fire : but Olpherts and his gunners 
dashed up at full gallo]) and forced their struggling hoises 
through a deep trench filled with water : Eyre with his heavy 
guns gaiKjll a dry spot on the left of the road ; and their com- 
bined fire drove back the cnbmy’s cavalry and artillery. Mean- 
while the 2nd brigade/ marching knee-deep in water, outflai\ked 
their right; Neill with the 1st brigade attacked their retreat- 
ing infantry ; and their right and centre had already fled when 
the 5th Fusiliers stormed and captured the Alambagh. Then 
Oufcram daCTshed forward at the head of the cavalry, captured 
five guns, and drove the fugitives before him to the canal. 
Before long, howevop, fresh guns were brought down from the 
city ; and, as the pursuers were now assailed in their turn, it 
became necessary to fall back for the night on the Alambagh. 
The ground was ankle-deep in mud, rain was falling in torrents, 
and the men had no covering but their greatcoats ; but they 
lay down to rest with light hearts ; for Outram had just told 
them how their comrades had assaulted and captured Helhi.^ 
Next day some annoyance was felt from a distant cannonade : 


Sept 24 serious attempt was made to reply to it ; 

Hav'olock’s and, while the troops recruited their energies, the 
efteetfng a Cxcnerals coiisulted as to what plan of attack they 
the^^arrisolf' should pursuo Oil tho morvow. The direct route 
ovemiiedby Icd across the canal by the Charbagh bridge, and 
Outram. thcnco along tho Cawnpore road to tho Residency : 


but deep trenches had been cut acroac the road ; and tho houses 


^ Information from Sir W. Olpherts ; Maude and Sliorer, vol. ii. pp. 285, 531 ; 
Marshman, pp. 403-5 ; Lives of IndUtn Ojfficcrst vol. ii. pp. 400-1. 
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on both sides of it were loopholed and swarmed with musketeers. 
Havelock had all along intfjnded to seize the Dilkiisha, cross 
the Gilmti, and, gaining the Fyzabad road at the Kokniil 
bridge, occupy a building called the Badshah Bagh, recross the 
Gi'imti at the iron bridge, and thence advance to the Kesidency. 
By the adoption of this route the relieving force would have 
been saved from the perils of street-fighting. The rains, how- 
ever, had rendered the countiy impassable for heavy artillery ; 
and, in Outranks judgement, no alternative remained but to 
cross the canal at the Charbagli bridge, turn to the right 
along ttic road which led to the Sikandar Bagh, and then to 
the left across the plain between the Kaisar BagV and the 
river. ^ 

Havelock was now in a most difficult and painful position. 
He Avas coindnccd that his view AA-as right; for he believed 
that the Avhole force, except perhaps the heavy guns, could go 
by the route which he rccommoided ; and tlu-.*<?’nt of the 
heavy guns Avould matter little Avhen AA’cighed against the great 
saving of life Avhich the choice of this refute Avould ensure. But 
Outran! expected that his advice should be implicitly followed ; 
nor did he perceive the injustice of leaving Havelock responsible 
for acts of which ho did not approve. He called himself a 
volunteer; jfrid in his generosity he desired that •to Havelock 
should belong the glory and the rcAvard of rclicAnug the 
besieged gan ison : Init ho would not efface himself or forbear 
to press the views Avhich seempd to him for his country’s good ; 
and Havelock, who Avas under so heavy an obligation to him 
and Avho loved him, could not insist upon the rights Avhich he 
owed to his generosity. Both were agreed that it Avould be 
madness to Avait until the ground hardened ; for they gathered 
from Inglis’s letter that his force aa’^us enfeebled for Avant of 
pro])er food and in hourly danger from the enemy’s mines. 
Keluctantly therefore Havelock accpiiesced in Outram’s decision. ^ 

MeanAvhile a great change had come over the feelings of the 
besieged garrison. For some days after the last 
departure of Ungud there had been nothing to 
vary the monotony o^ their life. The death-roll 

^ lAvefiof Ind.ian pp^406-9 ; Marslnuaii, p. 409 ; lniK‘«, pp 212, 218- 

19 ; MS. aiitl vorhal information from Sir II. ILivehtck-Allaii. See App. K. 

Iniics, pp. 212, 218-19 ; iiifonnatiou from Sir 11. Haveloek-Allan. See 
App. K. 
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grew longer. More natives deserted. But the besiegers, 
dispirited by successive failures, no longer fought with any 
heart. At eleven o’clock on the night of the 22nd a man came 
into the entrenchment, breathless with excitement, having just 
been fired upon by the enemy’s sentries. It was Ungud. He 
announced that Outram and Havelock had crossed the Ganges, 
and might be expected within a few days. The news sprejid 
like wildfire. Next day firing was distinctly 
Sept. 23. close to tho city. The spirits of all rose to 

the highest point ; and the native portion of the garrison wore 
now at last convinced that relief was really at hand. But on 
tho 24th ihe sounds of firing became loss frequent, and some 
began again'to despond.^ 

The day of trial djiwned at last. Tho morning was beauti- 
Moriiinfiof Havclock 1*086 oarly, and spent some 

the 2Dtii of tjme in prayer. At eight o’clock tho troops were 
up, ready to advance.^ Their look revealed 
what they had done and suffered ; but the expression on their 
war-worn faces was that of men going forth to certain victory.^ 
Many indeed must die before the victory could be won, and it 
was hard to die on such a day as this; but mindful of Have- 
lock’s words, all were ready to make great sacrifices that those 
who survivefd might obtain great results. The baggage was 
left under a guard at the Alambagh : the Generals and their 
staff examined together on the map the route which lay before 
them; and betwecii eight and nine the order was given to 
advance.^ 

The 1st brigade, under Outram, led tho way. The country 
on either side of the road was covered by high grass, in which 
were concealed hundi*eds of the enemy. Harassed by musketry, 
and raked on its right flank and in front by an artillery-fire, 
tho column pushed steadily on towards tho canal. 
^^e'^Siuinu seven furlongs up the road was a building 

called the Yellow House, where tho enemy had two 
guns. Near this building the column was ordered to halt, as 
the rear was hardly ready; and tho infantry lay down. 
Bound shot and grape tore up tho road, while bullets 

^ Wilson, p. 168 ; Gubbius, pp, 294, 297-8 ; Junes, pp, 151-2. 

® Marshman, p. 411. 

^ Major North’s Jovrnal of an Officer in p. 185. 

^ Marshman, ]». 412. 
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pattered like hail among the men : Maude soon silenced 
the guns : but it was not until after a delay of ten minutes, 
during which the column had suffered heavily, that Havelock’s 
galloper brought the welcome order to advance. About half a 
mile beyond the Yellow House, the road turned sharply to the 
left, and ran in a straight line two hundred yards to the canal. 
The bridge was commanded by innumerable sharpshooters 
perched in the rooms of the adjoining houses, and defended by 
five guns posted behind a breastwork on the Lucknow side. 
The road was so narrow that only two guns could be deployed 
to reply. While Outram diverged to the right with the object 
of bringing a flanking fire to bear on the enemy from 'the bank 
of the canal, and the skirmishers of the Madras Fi^siliers took 
post on the left of the bridge, Maude endeavoured to silence 
the guns : but his men fell so fast that he had to call again and 
again for volunteers from the infantry ; and, the rmstance being 
obstinately maintained, young Havelock, as a stail-ofu jcr, begged 
Neill to order the Fusiliers to cliargc. Neill refused to take 
the responsibility. Havelock accepted *it without a word. In- 
stantly he galloped to the rear, turned the corner in the road, 
and waited for a couple of minutes, to save appearances. Pre- 
sently he returned, galloped up to Neill, and, saluting him, 
cried, “ You are to carry the bridge at once. Sir.”* Neill there- 
upon ordered the Fusiliers to advance. The skirmishers and a 
few men of the 84th, springing forward before the regiment was 
formed up, wei e struck down# in an instant : but young Have- 
lock, who had ridden on. with them, and a single corporal 
wondrously escaped. Bullets whizzed round their heads ; and 
still the regiment was not ready. Agai^and again the corporal 
loaded and fired, while Havelock, sitting still in his saddle, kept 
waving his sword, and calling upon the rest to advance ; and 
now at last, dashing over the bridge before the enemy could 
reload, they captured the guns, bayoneted the gunners, and 
entered Lucknow.i 

The city was now awfully disquieted. From a high point 
within the entrenchment hundreds of the citizens 
and even many of the^sepoya were seen flying from tJm Jjilrri.soii. 
the approaching doom, some rushing over the iron 

^ Marsliman, pp. 412'14 ; Mallesoii, vol, i. pp. 536-7 ; Lives of hulLan Officers 
vol. ii. pp. 405-9 ; Maude ami Slierer, vol. ii. pp. 292, 300, 531-4, 542-3, 561-3; 
information from Sir H. Havelock -Allan. 
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bridge, others plunging into the river : but the besiegers who 
remained redoubled the fury of their attack ; and the women of 
the garrison, as they moved nervously about their rooms, unable 
to control their excitement, and striving to catch a glimpse of 
the movements of their friends, could hear the crash of shot and 
shell from the surrounding batteries above the distant roar of 
the contending armies,^ 

The Highlanders, after crossing the canal, held the bridge- 
head, to cover the passage of the column. For a 

ftphung wer*e unmolested, and seized the oppor- 

tunity to pitch the captured guns into the water : 
but presently the enemy came rushing down the Cawnpore 
road ; and there for three hours the Highlanders repulsed every 
assault. Meanwhile the rest of the army safely crossed the 
bridge, and taking the road to the right, encountered little 
opposition till they Came within three-quarters of a mile of the 
Eesidonoy,'^When they were met with a terrific fire from the 
Kaisar Bagh, but, replying a^best they could, pushed unfalter- 
ingly on, and, passing 'a narrow bridge over a nullah/^ over- 
looked by houses filled with musketeers, found shelter at last in 
a court beneath the walls of the Chat tar Manzil. Presently the 
Highlanders, who had advanced alone by a shorter road, joined 
them, and folnid themselves at the hoad of the ediumn. The 
enemy had expected that the whole force would march by the 
Cawnpore road ; and* it was for this loason that the other 
regiments had met with comparatively slight opposition. But 
now the enemy had found out their mistake and were preparing 
to dispute every inch of ground that remained. Ijieutenant 
Moorsom had been sent on to reconnoitre the Chattar Manzil 
buildings and ascertain whether it would be possible to pass 
through them in safety. It was now nearly dark. While 
soldiers, camels, guns, and doolies bearing wounded men were 
thronging into the court, Outram and Havelock were observed 
in animated discussion. Outram was on horseback, and Have- 
lock, whose horse had been shot under him, was walking by his 
side, eagerly pressing his views. Outi’am proposed to halt for 
a few hours, to allow the rear-guai d to (?losc up ; and move on 
next morning through the successive courts to the Kesidency. 
On this route, ho argued, there would be little opposition to 

^ Rees, p. 221 ; Gubbiiia, p. 299. 

A small stream or ditch. There is nothing exactly like a nullah in England. 
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fear; for the enemy would certainly expect the column to 
advance along the streets. But Havelock saw that those few 
hours would enable the enemy to occuj^y the courts in full 
strength ; he knew that, on the appearance of a check, they 
would exult, and the natives in the Kcsidency would despair ; 
and shai’ing in the ardour of his soldiers, who could not bear to 
stand still almost in sight of those whom they had so long 
striven to reach, and fearing lest the rebels might at the last 
moment succeed by a desperate effort in overpowering the 
garrison, he strenuously urged Outram to push on. In a few 
minutes, though he did not know it, Moorsom would return to 
tell that ho had found a comjjaratively shcltcied \v'ay. The 
discussion waxed warm. At length, irritated by ^opposition, 
Outram^s temper got the better of him : but he gave way. 
“ Lot us on then,” he cried, “ in God’s name.” The Highlanders 
were called to the front: the Sikhs followed; and the Madras 
Fusiliers brought up the rear. Leading out of the\oui‘t to the 
right, the road ran in a zigzag cofn-bC to the Baily Guard gate 
of the Eesidency. The exit from th(f court was spanned by 
an arch, in a room above which some rebels were hiding; 
and here, while directing the movements of his men, in the 
moment of the victory which ho had done so much to secure, 
General Ncfll fell from his horse, shot through tlTe head. But 
there was no time to think of the fallen. Like a lifeboat 
ploughing its way through a tempestuous sea to the rescue of 
some sinking ship, the columi^ rushed on, now plunging thi ough 
deep trenches which had J)cen cut across the road to bar their 
progress, now staggering, as they rose, beneath the storm of 
bullets which hailed down upon them from the loopholes of the 
houses, and the missiles which were flung from the roofs. But 
they were now within a few yards of the goal ; they could see 
the tattered flag of England, waving on the roof of the Residency; 
and, though men fell fast at every step, the survivors never 
paused till Outram and Havelock led them through the gate 
into the entrenchment.^ 

Then the exultation, the sympathy, the loyalty of their 
hearts found expression in a burst of deafening 
cheers ; the garrison caught up the cry ; and 

• 

^ Marshiiian, pp. 414-17, 422 ; Lives of Indian Officers^ vol. li. pp. 407-9 ; Life 
of Sir James Outram^ vol. ii. pp. 232-3 ; Forbes’s Kavdock^ l)p. 196-8 ; Iimca, 
pp. 221-5 ; North, pp. 198-9 ; Kwatiston's My Journal^ l>. 41. See App, K. 
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from every pit, and trench, and battery, from behind the roof- 
less and shattci’ed houses the notes of triumph and welcome 
eclioed and re echoed. Women crowded uj) to shake hands with 
the men who liad fought twelve battles to save them ; and the 
Highlanders, with tears streaming down their cheeks, (iaught up 
in their arms the wondering cliildren, and passed them fi‘om 
one to another. Anxious questions were tenderly answered : 
kinsmen long separated met once more : old comrades fought 
their battles over again ; and the garrison, as they told their 
own tale, and learned with pride the admiration which their 
struggle had aroused, heard in their turn, with reverent 
sympathy^ how and at what a cost they had l)ccn relieved.^ 

' Marshm.'i'i, pp. 417-18 ; Reo*?, p. 223 ; A Ladifa Binrif uf the Siege of 
L'ucknoir, ]). 120. Bclwooii July 7 ami August 22, 2r)9 ruen dmi from cholera 
and other diseases, wliilc only 64 were killed in action, though many others died 
from their •wounds. This estimate takes no account of the Sikhs and other 
natives, Nl^iule and Shercr, vol. i. p. C8. From Septemher 21 to 26, in- 

clusive, the entire loss, in killed, wounded and missing, was 535 (Havelock’s 
despatch, qiK'tcvl hy Marshman, p. 425), 




CHAPTER X 


TIIK PUNJAB AND DELHI 

However much opinions may difler as to the degree in which 
Dalhousie was responsible for the Indian Mutiny, * jg,,, 

it will not be denied that, by his Punjab policy, sinto of the 
he prepared an ehective antidote. Th« extra- 
ordinary j)art which that ])rovince played in the events of 
1857 is explained by the special* character of its antecedent 
history. Its coinpiest had been so recent that the inhabitants 
had not had time to forget the evils from which that concpiest 
had set them free, or to unlearn their awe and admiration of 
the people by whoso might it had been effected. They could 
not but ackifbwlcdgc the justice of British rule, and the material 
prosperity which it had conferred upon them. A succession of 
abundant harvests had put them into •good humour. The 
deprivation of their arms ha(|, exercised a softening inlluencc 
upon their habits. Suspcc^ted chiefs had been removed out of 
harm^s way ; and those who remained, remembering the 
tyranny of the Khdlsa army, had no desire for the success of a 
revolt which threatened to place them* at the mercy of an 
insolent soldiery. Even if there had been a general spirit of 
disaffection, it would have been weakened by the national 
antipathy between Sikh and Hindustani, by the religious 
antipathy between Sikh and Mahomedan. On the other hand, 
although the crusading spirit of the Khdlsd slumbered, it was by 
no means dead. However peacefully disposed the population of 
the plains might be, t^ere was danger to be apprehended from 
the turbulent hill- tribes on the border. Dost Mahomed might bo 
tempted by the knowledge of the straits to which his former 
enemies were reduced, to violate the treaty which he had Lately 
concluded with them. More than ton thousand European 
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soldiers, indeed, were quartered in the province ; but the bulk 
of them were massed in the Peshawar valley and on the Simla 
hills, leaving a comparatively weak force to garrison the 
immense tract of country between the Sutlej and the Indus. 
Of the native troops, indeed, the Punjabi Irregulars, numbering 
some thirteen thousand men, were known to be efficient, and 
believed to be trustworthy : but, as a set-off, there wore 
thirty-six thousand Poorbeahs, every one of whom might be a 
traitor.^ 

In trying, however, to calculate the strength of the opposing 
forces which affected the political equilibrium of 
the Punjab in 1 857, we should fall into a grievous 
error if we forgot to consider the competence of 
the British officers to whom the administration of the province 
had been entrusted. D.ilhoiisie, in his partiality for the 
Punjab, had selected the best men whom he could find, to 
preside over its destinies ; and the wonderful rapidity with 
which it had advanced towards civilisation bore witness to his 
discernment. It would be hard to name any countiy in which 
a proportionately greater number of able military and political 
officers has ever been gathered* together. But even more 
admirable than their ability wei'e the harmony and the mutual 
sympathy with which they worked. They had ‘firm faith in 
the soundness of the system that had raised their province to 
such unexampled prosperity; they weie full of confidence in 
themselves, and full of admiratioji for each other. Above all, 
they were fortunate in i^ossessing a chief lo whom they were 
able to look up with confidence and respect. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Punjab was Sir John 
Lawrence. He was thoroughly familiar with the 
om awcnco. pcoplc with whom he had to 

deal. He was a cautious, yet bold politician, a resolute, 
sagacious man. The powT.r of originating was wanting to his 
mind ; but he know how to use, and sometimes to improve the 
conceptions of others. Ilis broad, powerful frame and massive 
features betokened an inexhaustible capacity for work. His 
character had plenty of faults ; but in no act of his life was he 
ever weak. Nor, though he had much Kindness of heart, was 
he tolerant of anything like weakness in others. Ho was out- 
wardly often rough, harsh, and overbearing. Though, when 
^ Pwijah Mutivy Rcjujrtj pp. 2, 10-18, i»ars. 8, 46, 48. 
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not actually at work, lie could bo a cheerful, even jovial com- 
panion, he unquestionably laeked that charm, a charm based 
upon something deeper than mere felicity of nianncr, which 
endeared his brother Henry to all with whom he came in con- 
tact ; and, though he was a religious man, he as certainly left 
upon men^s minds the impression of a character less free from 
worldliness and self-seeking. Dut, wdien the worst has been 
said of John Lawrence, it still remains true that he w'as not 
merely an able man, but a good man. His heart was wdiolly 
in his work ; he laboured as strenuously as his brother, if wdth 
less of charity and sympathy, for the well-being of the natives ; 
and, if he did not s])are others, he never spai c'd himself.' Those 
who have had opportunities of observing tlie sterling^manliness 
of his character, those who remember the unostentatious 
devotion wn'th which, after his final return from India, he gave 
himself up to every good work which he cauld in any w^ay foi*- 
ward, will never speak of him wdthout emotion. 

When the telegrams announcing the mutiny at Meerut and 
the seizure of Delhi rea,ched Lahore, thfe capital of xcwsoftiio 
the Punjab, John L.'uvrence was on his way to the 
Murree Hills, whither he had been advised to go for ilhmo. 
the benefit of his health; but he had left behind 
him a man \vho was well fitted to deal with any emergency 
that might arise, his countryman and foiraer schoolfellow, 
Kobert Montgomery, the Judicial Coraimissioner. A man of 
singularly smooth manner and genial and benevolent aspect, 
Montgomery was yet to tlie full as resolute as his chief, and 
more capable of instantly initiating a daiing policy in such a 
crisis as had now arisen. The full significance of the telegrams 
was at once apparent to him. India w^ould bo lost if the 
Punjab were not at once made secure ; and the security of the 
Punjab depended in the first instance on the security of the 
great cities and magazines scattered over it. Lahore itself was 
naturally his first care. Its population amounted to nearly a 
hundred thousand souls, many of whom were restless Sikhs and 
Mahomedans, certain to take advantage of the slightest symptom 
of weakness on the pjrt of their rulers. The city itself was 
garrisoned by a small body of European and native soldiers : 
but the bulk of the tro(T[)s, consisting of one native cavalry 
and three native infantry regiments, the 81 st Queen\s, and 
two troops of European horse-artillery, were stationed at the 
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neighbouring cantonment of Meean-meer. Montgomery learned, 
on tlie best native autliority, that the four native regiments 
were only waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
revolt. He therefore assembled the chief civil and 
military officers, and asked their opinions as to what ought to 
be done. He himself and Colonel Maepherson, the Military 
Secretary, urged that the sepoys should be dei)rived of their 
ammunition. Captain Richard Lawrence, the chief of the 
police, thought it better to disarm them altogether. After 
some further discussion, Montgomery resolved to drive over 
to Meean-meer, and take counsel with Stuart Corbett, the 
Brigadier. This officer fully agreed with Montgomery on the 
necessity for taking the initiative, and declared himself ready 
to dejirive the sepoys of their ammunition, though he was not 
prepared to oliend the j)rejudiccs of his officers by actually 
disarming them. Later in the day, however, he came to the 
conclusion that the more decisive measure would be the wiser, 
and, writing to inform Maepherson of his change of purpose, 
ordered a general parade for the following morning. 

It happened that that night there was to have been a ball 
at Meean-meer. It might have been thought that, 
IiSan^-inljor. midst of sucli a crisis as that which now 

^hung over the empire, the dancers wfluld postpone 
their amusement. But it was wisely decided that such a step 
would needlessly excite suspicion; and the guests came as 
though nothing had occurred to, disturb their secuiity. Hai'dly 
one of those present knew the object of the parade which 
was to take j^lace on the inoirow : but the few who were 
in the secret must have thought of that famous ball at 
Brussels, from which Wellington started for the field of Quatre 
Bras. 

Early in the morning the troops were drawn up on the 
May 13 parade-ground. The Europeans were on the right, 
The disanniriK the native infantry in the centre, and the native 
parade. cavaliy Oil the left. The natives outnumbered the 
Europeans by eight to one. First of all, the order of Govern- 
ment for the disbandment of the 34th at Barrackpore was read 
to each regiment. Then the native regiments were ordered to 
change front to the rear. While 'they were executing this 
manoeuvre, the 81st changed front also and faced them; and 
the gunners, hidden behind their European comrades, moved 
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round likewise, loading their guns as they wcnt.^ The sepoys 
were told that, as so many other regiments had begun to dis- 
play a mutinous spirit, it had been thought right to shield them 
from temptation by disarming them. The order was given to 
“ Ground arms.” The sepoys, momentarily hesitating, heard a 
strong and resolute voice pronounce the words, “ Eighty-first, 
load,” and looking up, as their ears caught the clang of the ram- 
rods,^ saw the English gunners in front of them, standing by 
their guns, portfires in hand. Perceiving the hopelessness of 
resistance, they sullenly laid down their arms. Meanwhile 
throe companies of the 81 st had marched to Lahore. On their . 
arrival, they disarmed the native portion of tho garris^on, and 
took possession of the fort.^ Never was a more decisive victory 
gained. By that morning’s work Montgomci y and Corbett had 
not only saved the capital of the Punjab, — they had saved the 
empire. • 

The work of the day, however, was not over. There were 
other cities to be saved, — Ferozepore with its 
great magazine ; Amritsar, the Mecc«, of the 
Punjab, to the inhabitants of which the mass 
of the Sikh population would look for their example ; Mooltan, 
surrounded by nomadic tribes of thievish Mahomedaiis, and 
commanding ffhe only outlet from the Punjab to*the Indian 
Ocean ; Kiingra, dominating the hill-country ; Phillaur, over- 
looking the Grand Trunk road to Delhi, iind containing in its 
arsenal a largo proportion of the siege-material destined for 
the recapture of that city. ^ To the civil authorities at these 
places,^ and to all Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners 
in the province, Montgomery now issued copies 
of a circular letter of warning and instruction, 
concluding with the words, “ I have full reliance on your zeal 
and discretion.”^ In almost every instance his 
confidence was justified. The Deputy - Commis- t-aken for the 
sioner of Amritsar, sure of the loyal aid of his 
agricultural population, held his own till half a 
company of the 81 st relieved him. Phillaur, 

^ See plan and description m F. H. Cooper’s OrCsi^s in the Punjah^ pp. 4, 5. 

2 Tbnes, July 4, 1857, p. 7, co^ 6 ; Punjab Mutiny Report^ p. 37, par. 57. 

® Ih. p. 21, par. 2, pp. 36-7, par. 57 ; Cave-Brownc, vol. i. pp. 92-102, 136. 

Except Phillaur, where, as far as I know, there was no civil authority. 

^ Mndosures to ikeret Letters fiwn India, May, 1857 ; /’. M, 7?., p. 22, par. 4. 
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which had been left almost destitute of European troops, was 
speedily reinforced from the neighbouring station 
Jullundur. Kangra was surprised and oc- 
cupied by a party of native police.^ But the 
policy of Brigadier Innos, the coimnaiidant at Ferozeporo, 
contrasted unfavourably with these vigorous measures.^ 
Though Montgomery had informed him of the intention to 
disarm the brigade at Meean-mcer, though he himself was 
stronger in Eurojican troops than Corbett, ho could not 
bring himself to follow the latter^s example. Montgomery's 
message reached him on the 13th, at noon. His first 
thouglfi; was for the magazine; and he sent one hundred 
men of the 61st regiment to guard it. But two native in- 
fantry regiments had still to be dealt wdth. Innes himself 
proposed to disarm them: but he had only lakcn com- 
mand two days before ; and ho lacked the will to overbear 
the lemonstrances of his officers. The compromise to which 
he assented was to separate his two native regiments, and 
disarm them on the morrow. The usual success of half 
measures rewarded him. One regiment indeed went quietly 
to the place that had been assigned to it ; but the 
other broke loose from control, endeavoured to 

May n, 14. storm the magazine, and, though fortunately re- 
pulsed, succeeded, with the aid of the budmashes, in 
plundering and burning the European buildings. All night long 
the flames raged. The British reginient could only look on in 
helpless indignation ; for Innes, feeling that he must, at any cost, 
secure the magazine, had thrown in three more companies to 
guard it ; and the rest had enough to do to protect their own 
barracks. Next morning the mutineers quitted the station, 
and took the road to Delhi. They were pursued indeed, and 
dispersed with severe loss; but some of them succeeded in 
reaching their goal.^ 

1 I\ M. R.f p. 3.5, jjar. .53 ; p. 36, par. 54 ; p. 30, p.ar. 64 ; p. 50, para. 109-10. 

2 To prevent misconceplion, it .should bo stated that Iiinea, not being a civil 
officer, waa independent of Montgomery. 

® Cave-Urowne, vol. i. jjp. 106-12 ; Blaclmood' ft Magazine^ February, 1858, 
p. 240 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 428-30. On pp. 190-1 of the Cal- 
cutta ilevieio (Jan.-June, 1359) Tunes is defended. “Ho separated the native 
corps,*' write.s the reviewer (Hcneral, they Major M'Leod Times), “and 
rendered them incapable of combined action.’* He goe.g on to say that “ Both 
Sir John Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery recorded officially and privately their 
sense of his admirable management on that oeca.sion,** I only know that Iiines’s 
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Still even this blot scarcely mars the splendour of the 
achievements of the Punjab officers on the 13th 
and 14th of May. Within three days from the 
time when the tidings of disaster reached the 33 anlfiT 
capital, all the most important points had been 
secured ; and thus the way had been cleared for the develop- 
ment of that policy which was to strengthen the hold of the 
British upon the province, to quicken the loyalty of the great 
bulk of the native population, and to raise up a mighty force 
for the rcconcjuest of the imperial city. The credit of that 
policy has been generally assigned to John Lawrence ; but ho"^ 
himself was the first to acknowledge that it was ^iobert 
Montgomery who stj*uck the first blow.^ 

Meanwhile, at the great frontier-station of Peshawar, a 
body of friends and fellow - workers were inde- 
pendently discussing the details of a policy* which iVbiiuwar. 
was to have still more important consequences. 

Peshawar stood on a small plain in the valley of the same 
name. Not a single building of any* dignity relieved the 
dulness of its irregular streets and flat-roofed mud houses. 
The town was surrounded by a low mud w^ill, intended as a 
bulwark against robbers, and was com})letely dominated by a 
quadrilateral fortress, the walls of which rose to the height of 
ninety feet above its northern face. In striking contrast with 

conduot on the 13th and 11th of May Avas censiirtd in the Punjab Mvfiny 
Heport, Moreover, in a letter to Aijsou, dated May 21, Lawence wrote: 

“ Brigadier Innes seems to me to have iiiishod an excellent opportunity of 
t-enchiiig the sepoys a lesson wliieh would have cowed them for liiindreds of 
miles around,” P, M. IL, p. 3, par, 8 ; Enclosures to Secret LUters from- bidui, 
May, 1857. General M‘Leod limes also eoinmeiids tlie Brigadier lor liaving 
secured the magazine, on the safety of wli»eh the reeapture of Dellii depemded 
{The Sepoy Re colt, p. 86). Nobody has ever dcnie«l that be jKofornuMl this 
servh'e : but if lie bad promptly disarmed the sepoys, he might also have savi-d 
the, station. General Times indeed finds fault with the author of the Rid 
Pamphlet for having “assumed that all that Avas to be done Avas to <lisiirni the 
two native infantry corps, and that this w^as an easy operation.” “ He forgets,” 
continues the General, “that the 10th T.ight Cavalry was also native, ami that 
there was no reason to count on their fidelity.” But the Brigadier himself 
tells ns {ParL Papers, vol. xxx. 18.57, p. 428) that lie did count on their fidelity ; 
and ns he was not afraid to show his hand by separating tbe two sepoy regi- 
ments, it is diOieult to nndei^tand why, with his British regiment, his two com- 
panies of British artillery, and his field-battery, he should have shrunk from 
disiirming them. General Iiinen ansAvers his OAvn argument by admitting that 
the Brigadier did intend to disarm them on the mon-oAV. Why not at once ? 1 

repeat that relatively ho AA'as much stronger in Eurojican troops than Corbett. 

^ P, M, JL, p. 3, par. 7. 
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the mean appearance of the town was the grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery. The valley formed a vast irregular 
amphitheatre, sixty miles in length, bounded on the east by 
the Indus, and girt in on every other side by hills, some of 
which were bare and rocky, others clothed with vegetation. 
Conspicuous above all, two hundred miles to the south-west, 
rose the snow-capped peak of Takht-i-Sulemdn, or “ Solomon's 
Throne."! 

The Commissioner of the Division was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Herbert Edwardcs. Riper and more circumspect 

Edw^des. whcn, as a young lieutenant of infantry, ho 

^ had flung himself into that perilous enterprise 
against Mooltan which had made his reputation, he was still 
the same gay, imaginative, high-spirited, enthusiastic soul. 
Not less sagacious, resolute, and earnest, not less stern, when 
sternness was neected, than the greatest of his contemporaries, 
he entered along with them upon the struggle with a positive 
light-heartcdiiess which was all his own. In the most de- 
pressing seasons of ih6 crisis, while all his faculties were being 
tried to the uttermost, he could not help noticing the elements 
of comedy which obtruded themselves into the tragedy that 
was being enacted before him j and, when the worst was over, 
he sko tehee! them for his superiors, with a humour and vivid- 
ness seldom to be found in official reports.^ He had, indeed, 
rare literary gifts, w'hich he was often t.o use for the advocacy 
of measures of vital importance, to the Stale. Like many other 
Anglo-Indian officers of a past gmieration, he was a man of 
strong religious convictions, and an ardent, perhaps a rash 
supporter of missionary effort. His memory is still cherished 
by the people of the valley.® And there is a yet higher witness 
to his worth than theirs. For he was the beloved disciple of 
Henry Lawrence, the familiar friend and counsellor of John 
Nicholson. 

It was on the night of the 11th that the news from Delhi 
reached him. Fortunately ho had in Colonel 
General kS"‘ Sydney Cotton, the commander of the Peshawar 
Samieria'm a coadjutor who, Jiko Corbett of Lahore, 

was too wise to share in the amiable credulity 

^ Hunter's OaMcer^ vol. vii. pp. 3.56-7, 363-4 ; J. 11. Stocqucler’s Handbook 
of IndiOf p. 394. MS. CoiTe.spoiideiice. 

2 1\ M. R., p. 67, par. 66. 


^ MS. Correspondence. 
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of the common run of sopoy officers, and bold enough to act 
upon his superior insight. A thorough soldier, uniting the 
experience of a veteran of forty-seven years' military standing 
to the activity of a subaltern, Cotton was positively overjoyed 
at the prospect of hard service which the outbreak of the 
Mutiny alForded him. General Keed, the Commander of the 
Division, was there also, an easy-going old officer who, while 
fully sensible of his own dignity, was easily manageable, and 
accommodating enough to let abler men act for him. With the 
consent of these two, Edwardes wrote to the station of Kohat 
to invite Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, a dashing soldier ailfl^ 
skilful general, who had seen more service than almCst any 
man of his ago in India, and had acquired a great reputation as 
the commander of the Punjab Irregulars, to come over and take 
part in a council of war. On the morning of the 13 th, Cham- 
berlain arrived; and at eleven o'clock the *00110011 
niet.^ Besides the four who have been already ivsimwa^ 
mentioned, there was present another whose look 
plainly told that his voice would commatid a respectful hearing 
in any assembly, a man of towering form and herculean build, 
whose stern, handsome face, set off by a long black beard and 
grizzled wavy hair, told at once of a resistless ])ower of command, 
an overwheMing force of character, and an inteHect able to 
])ick a way through the most tangled mazes, or to hew down 
the most stubborn obstacles of practical* life; while yet the 
lustrous eyes, so thoughtful and so full of pathos, as well as 
stern, deep-set beneath a mg-ssive, open forehead, suggested the 
idea of one who was not loss a man of contempla- 
tion than a man of action,‘^ — Colonel John Nichol- 
son, the Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawar. 

It was on the eve of the first Afghiln war that Nicholson 
had arrived in India. The tragic issues of that 
struggle, in which he himself took a part, could 
not fail to give a stern cast to a young and enthusiastic soul. 
On that sad day in January, 1842 , when Ghazni was sur- 
rendered, he was one of the officers who heard British soldiers 
bidden to give up their^arms to Asiatics. Three times, in con- 

^ ^ M. ])p. 57-8, pars. 14, 18, 21. 1‘art of wliat I liave .said about 
Coll on and Kced 1 leuiiicd from coiivorsatioii witli an old Piinjalji who knew them 
both well. 

® See A. Wiljson’.s A bode of p. 428. 
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tempi of the order, he alone, a boy of nineteen, led his men to 
the attack, and drove the enemy from the walls at the point of 
the bayonet ; and, when at last he was forced to give up hia 
sword, he burst into tears in an agony of shame and grief.^ 
In that gloi’ious act of insubordination, which expressed such a 
proud disdain for the victors of the hour, and such a bitter 
condemnation of the authority which had permitted surrender, 
a close observer might have discerned the promise of a man- 
hood in the very faults of which there would be a majesty. 
Even now there were faults enough in that heroic character, for 
still comparatively yoiuig and immature ; but they sprang 
from tPhj very vigour and luxuriance of its growth. There was 
much in it that needed pruning, little that needed forcing. 
That burning impetuosity ; that headlong zeal ; that icy reserve 
which repelled so many ; that temper which blazed forth at 
times like the eruption of a volcano ; that fearless freedom of 
speech which gave such offence to official superiors who were 
conscious of real inferiority ; that awful sternness which knew 
no pity towards evil-doers ; — these qualities needed to be so 
disciplined that they should find their due and a])pointed y)lace 
in the character, instead of disturbing its balance, to be tem- 
pered by a more gonial sympathy with erring and straying men, 
a fuller knowledge of the might of Divine compassion. No 
man knew these faults better than did Nicholson himself. It 
is touching to see tha humility with v.diich he, who suficred so 
few to know anything of his real character save the massive 
and rugged outlines which could ^,not be hid, could write to 
Herbert Edwardes, after the death of Henry Lawrence, their 
common friend and master, begging for guidance, and pro- 
fessing himself so weak that of his own strength he could do 
nothing good.^ Wo know enough of his character to be able 
to imagine what he would have become, if ho had lived. But 
already, at the age of thirty-four, he had done enough to win 
for himself a place among the foremost heroes of Anglo-Indian 
history. Lord Dalhousio had described him as “a tower of 
strength.” Herbert Edwardes said of him that he was equally 
fitted to command an army, or to administer a ])rovince. lie 
had so tamed otic of the most lawless and bloodthirsty tribes 
on the frontier that, in the last year of his rule, he had not 

^ Life of i^ir II. lAiayrenee^ p. 197, nolo 2. 

® Kaye’s Lives of IiuLian O^kenrs^ vol. ii. p. 474. 
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had to report oven a single attempt at crime, and inspired them 
with such awe and reverence* that, when he had gone from 
them, they likened him to the good Mahomedans of their 
legendary history. A brotherhood of fakirs in Hazara 
actually deified him ; and the repeated floggings with which 
he chaT’acteristically strove to destroy their idolatry, served but 
to strengthen their faith in the omnipotence of the relentless 
Nikkal Soyn.^ Indeed, of all the heroic men Avhoni the Indian 
Mutiny brought to light, he was the one who bore unmistake- 
ably the chai'aeter of genius. Unversed in military science, he 
led armies to viciory with the certainty of H/ivelock. lio msy • 
indeed most ti’uly be described not as a general, not as a 
statesman, but simply as a man, who, ANdiatever thr; task set 
him, was sure to accoiu])lish it ])y the sheer force of native 
ability. Nor were the sterner features of his character un- 
relieved by softer traits. How he loved his aged mother and 
his younger brothers, we have learned f]*om thocjO who knew 
him best. Those dark eyes of his, which could flash such scorn 
upon the base, which could paralyse the* resistance of the most 
daring, could also light u|;) with a fascinating smile when he 
was ill the presence of those Avhom he loved, and exjiress such 
a depth of tenderness as only the stiongest natures can contain. 
Is it to be wondered at that of such a man as fhis, Herbert 
Fidvvardcs should have said to Lord Canning, ‘‘If ever there is 
a desperate deed to be done in India, Jv>hu Nicholson is the 
man to do it. 

The council rapidly and harmoniously drew up its programme. 
It was settled that General Heed, as the senior officer, 
should assume command of the troops in tin; I’un jab, 
and proceed to join the Chief Commissioner atRjiwal- 

^ “ Sanguis inartyrormii,” wrote Ed'vardi's, “est semen EeclesiLV.” Raikes’s 
Notes on the Revolt, j). 31. Bir George (^impbell, the only wiiter wln^ lias ever 
attempted to belittle Nieliolsoii, .says (jymr'O;? of my ImUuu Career, vol. i. p. 240), 
“tlie stones about the natives worsliipping him arc about as authentic as Highland 
Jessie.” 1 know nothing aho\il Highland Jessie: but that fakirs did actually 
iorm themselves into a .see.t for the wor.sliip of Ni<-holsoii, is as certain as the 
Binomial Theorem. Sec Kate's Jaccs of IndUni Officers, viJ. ii. p. 44S, note ; 
Raike.s’s iVoA^sm^, Reoult, p. 31 ; and Bosworth Smith’s Af/c cy Loril Lav rence, 
6th 0(1. vol. ii. p. 9. • 

“ Perhaps the best portrait of Nicholson is one painted Ly I^Ir. .lohn P. 
Dicksee, who was helped by tllti suggestions and criliei.snis of Sir Herbert 
Edwarde.s. I have been told by one who knew Nicholson well that the portrait, 
though it does not do justice to the .strength of the lower part of the face, is on 
the whole a good likeness. 


V 
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pindi. Thus the chief civil and military power would be 
concentrated in one spot. After what has been said of Reed^s 
character, it will easily bo understood that Edwardes con- 
gratulated himself upon an arrangement which, by conferring 
nominal command upon a man who was neither obstinate nor 
impervious to compliment, gave an assurance that the substance 
would be left in the hands of those best fitted to exercise it. 
It was further resolved that the important fort and ferry of 
Attock on the Indus should be at once secured, and that 
suspected Hindustani regiments should be, as far as possible, 
l'sotJite(^^ 

Defensive measures, however, were not deemed sufficient. 
On first lieariiig the news from Meerut, Nicholson had proposed 
to Pldwardes that a moveable column of trustworthy troops 
should be immediately organised, and held in readiness to 
swoop down uj)on tiny point in the Punjab at which mutiny 
might show itself. The plan had been communicated by tele- 
graph bo the Chief Commissioner ; and ho had recommended it 
to the notice of the Commaiider-in-Chief ; but Edwardes and 
his colleagues felt that there was no time to bo wasted in official 
formalities, and issued orders for the formation of the column 
on their own responsibility.*^ To the report of the proceedings 
which Edwardes forwarded to the Chief Commissioner ho added 
a recommendation that the most trusted commandants of the 
Punjab Irregulars shtmld be authorised to enlist recruits from 
the Punjab and the British frontier, not merely to iill the gaps 
made by the mutiny, but also to absorb and utilise the dangerous 
elements of the pojiulation. He also asked leave to raise levies 
among the Mooltanig of the Deraj at, whom he had learned to 
know and trust years before. Lawrence at first curtly refused 
his consent; but a few days later, convinced by the fiery eloquence 
of Edwardes that it v^as of vital importance to strengthen Pesha- 
war as far as possible, ho gave way.^ 

On the loth, Edwardes was summoned by the Chief Com- 
missioner to attend a council at Kdwalpindi. 

M.tyiG. Returning to his own post on the 21st, he found 

^ r. M. 7?., pp. 58-9, par. 23. * 

Ih. p. 58, ])ars. 18, 22. MS. Correspondence. 

^ lb. Mr. Bosworth Smith writes {Life Lord Lawrence^ vol. ii. p. 44), 
“ by John Lawrence’s special authorisation, Edwardes and Nicholson . . . called 
upon the . . . khans of the Deraj at to raise a thousand Mooltanec horse in our 
support.” He apparently does not know that the “authorisation” had to be 
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a crisis impending.^ To enable the reader to understand aright 
the events which followed, it is necessary to present a general 
review of the state of the Peshawar Division before the Mutiny. 

At the beginning of May there was i)orfect peace in the 
Peshawar valley, in the districts of Hazara and ^ 

1 1 *11 mi 1 t,he 

Kohat, and on the mountain borders. The popula- PoHi.awar 
tioii of the city itself were apt for treason and 
intrigue ; but there was no open opposition to be feared from 
them, though they would have been ready enough to aid and 
abet bolder ti aitors in murder and napine. Beyond the border, , 
however, the untameable tribes of Afn'dis and MohmaiyJs-<(ife 
almost all under blockade*^ for murders, highway robberies, and 
other crimes. Moreover, while, as has been said, the; success of 
the recent negotiations with Dost Mahomed could not quiet all 
apprehensions of danger from Kilbul, the skirmishers of the 
Persian army were still hovering on the* western frontier of 
Kandahdr. About eight thousand native and two thousand 
eight hundi’ed European soldiers garrisoned the valley : but of 
the native regiments only one was af all trustworthy ; and 
another, the 64th, was so notoriously disloyal that, to keep it 
out of harm\s way, it was broken up into detachments, which 
were sent off on the 1 3th to three of the outposts. Such were 
the conditions on which hung the chances of tlfe security of 
Peshawar. Of what vital importance it was to maintain that 
security, may be gathered from the rem?irk of a sag.-icious old 
Sikh sirdar who, on being asked by a well-known civilian why 
he ahvays crKpiired so anxiously about the safety of Peshawar, 
replied by rolling up the end of his scarf, and saying, “If 
Peshawar goes, the whole Punjab Avill be ^rolled up in rebellion 
like this.” ^ 

And indeed, although the officers wdio were responsible for 
the safety of Peshawar never for a moment feared 
that it would go, there ^vas evidence enough to 
convince them that all their powers would be 

extorted. As Eowai’d Thornton said, John Lawrence’s was ‘‘not an originating 
mind.” /6. j). 49, 

^ f^ars. 25, 29. 

2 consists in forbidding an offending tribe to trade with Peshawiir and 
imprisoning any member of it dbught in the valley till the tribe submits.” — 
P. M. R., p. 67, note. 

» /». M, R., pp. 57-8, pars. 2, 4, 5, 8, 12, 14, p. 71, par. 91 i Cave-Browne, 
vol. i. p. 153. 
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strained to hold on to it. In the short period of Edwardos’s 
absence a succession of plots had been discovered. Letters 
were intercepted from Mahomedan fanatics, some of whom 
belonged to Patna, to sepoys of the ill- famed 64th, glorifying 
the atrocities which had been already committed by the 
mutineer's in Hindustan, and urging those addressed to go and 
do likewise. These letters also proved that a treasonable 

correspondence had been carried on, through the medium of the 
64th, with certain notorious Hindustani fanatics settled in Swat 
^and Sitiina. Not less important was another letter addressed 
by 6910, of the regiments at Peshawar to the 64th, and given up 
by the latter to the Brigadier, because their isolation forbade 
them to act upon it. This letter contained an invitatioJi to the 
64th to come to Peshawar, and thi ow in their lot with the 
senders, and contained allusions to the greased cai'tridge which, 
not being intended lor the perusal of Europeans, were uncjues- 
tionably genuine.^ Before these discoveries had been made, 
Nicholson had taken every precaution for the security 
Siiihoii?* h'-dics itnd children, and the treasure, and 

had set a watch over every ferry on the Indus, to 
prevent the passage of intemling mutineers. He now tried to 
]3ersuadc the chiefs of the valley to raise their ‘irmed retainers 
for the support of the Europeans in the coming struggle. But 
the chiefs, rememberijig the events of 1841, and knowing that 
Delhi had fallen, refused to risk their })eople/s lives in a cause 
which they regarded as desperate. Show us that you are the 
stronger,” they said, “ and there shall be no lack of aid.” ^ 

^ P. M. R., p. 61, pars. 40 2. Tt may be stated here that iinmciiao numbers 
of seditious letters 3vere discovered by the ollieials wlu^se duty it was to exercise 
supervision over the post-ollice« of the connti’y. “The treason,” writes tlie author 
of the (icumd Report oti, the Adnnnistrati/m of thf Ponjah I'errilorirs for 1850-7 
1857-8, “ was generally couehed in tignrative and enigmatical phrases. . . , 
It was abundantly manifest, that the sepoys and others really did bedieve that wo 
intended to destroy their caste by various devices, of whit li the impure cartrnlgo 
was one ; that the einhcrs of Mahomeilaii fanaticism had again begun to glow,” 
p. 12, par. 25. Tlie document referred to is to be found in the volume which con- 
tains the Punjab Mutiny Jlcpoit. 

Again, in a letter to Oolvin, Hervey Greatbcil writes, “'rhe result of all ques- 
tioning of sepoys wlio have fallen into onr hands regarding the cause of their 
mutiny is the same ; they invariably cite the cartoi . h as the origin. No other 
ground of complaint has ever been allmlcd to ... a conscioiisness of power had 
grown up in the army which could only be exercised by mutiny, and the cry of 
the cartridge brought the latent spirit of revolt into action.” Enclusures to Secret 
Letters fnm Judicif Sept. 24, 1857, pp. 455-6. 

® i^ M» R.f pp. 60-1, pars. 31, 44 ; Cooper, p. 69. 
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The proof which they required was soon forthcoming. On 
the night of Edwardes's return, he and Nicholson Tj^ocrisiKat 
lay down together to rest in their clothes, feeling resUawar. 
sure that there would be troubles before morning. 

Their presentiments were justified. At midniglit a messenger 
came in to tell them that some companies of the 5r)th, stationed 
at Nowshera, had mutinied, and that the 10th Irregular 
Cavalry at the same place might at any moment follow their 
example. They saw at once that a crisis was upon them. 
Probably by this time the main body of the Sbth, which was 
stationed at Mardiin, would also have risen. Yet it wo^jl^^be * 
impossible to send a force to reduce them whhout ilangerously 
weakening Peshawar. Aloreover, the troops at the latter place 
could not long be kc[)t in ignorance of what their comi'ades had 
done ; and then they would he sure to do likewise. T'hcre was 
only one way of gi‘a]q)ling with the dangei*. Before the Doth 
could be dealt with, the troops at Peshawar must ])o disarmed ; 
and afterwards the j^eoplo of the country must bo invited to 
furnish men i.o supply their places. The experiment was a 
hazardous one ; but the two friends were resolved that it should 
succeed. Accordingly they went off at once to the <\uarters of 
Cotl-on, roused him from his slccj), and told him what they had 
heard. He ^.iw as clearly as they the dangers Vhieh it }.)or- 
tended. All the (Nominal iding officers were tlierefore summoned 
to attend a council at the Ttesidcncy. By diiy break they were 
assembled; and for two hours they remonstrated 
witli generous indignation ty>’aiust the disgrace wuth 
which their “ chihlren were threatened. The colonel of on(‘- 
regiment Avont so far as to declare that his men would a,ttack 
the guns if called on to give up their muskets. After this. 
Cotton could hesitate no longer, lie decided indeed to spare 
one regiment of infantry, without which it Avould have been 
impossible to carry oti the Avork of the station, and tAvo of 
irregular cavalry, believing that these corps were free fi om the 
taint of disloyalty, and feeling confident that he could at any 
moment disarm them in case of need : but within an hour the 
four remaining regiments w'ere paraded, and ordered to lay 
down their arms. Talvcii aback by the suddenness of the 
command, and ovcraAvod»by the presence of the European 
troops, they obeyed without demur : and it is said that, as 
their muskets and sabres Avere about to be carted aAvay, some 
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of their British officers indignantly flung their own spurs and 
swords upon the piles. “ How little worthy,” wrote Edwardes, 
“ were the men of officers who could thus almost mutiny for 
their sakos.” But the people of the country took a wiser view 
of the conduct of Cotton and his colleagues. A few chiefs had 
attendee^ the parade, curious to see which side would prove the 
stronger ; but, when all was over, and the Englishmen, having 
quietly asserted their supremacy, were riding back to their 
quarters, a multitude of natives came swarming up, protesting 
^the warmth of their attachment, and eagerly offering their ser- 
vroi^i. ^From that day there was no difficulty in raising levies.^ 
It was now possible to act against the 55th at Marddn, who 
^ had been joined by some of their mutinous com- 
Spoitiswoode. rades from Nowshcra. Their commandant, Colonel 
Spottiswoode, however, actually wrote to assure 
Cotton that ho trimted them implicitly, and earnestly begged 
him not to send any troops against them : but no notice could 
be taken of such insane generosity ; and accordingly, on the 
night of the 23rd, a small force started from Peshawar under 
Colonel Chute of the 70th Queen's, accompanied by John 
Nicholson as political officer. • On the night of the 24th the 
apiu’oach of the force was suspected at Mardan ; and then 
folloAved an incident than which there was none more painfully 
touching in the whole history of the Avar. The native officers 
Avent to ask their colonel for an explanation. They Avent out 
from his presence unsatisfied ; and he, left alone in his room, 
and unable to bring himself to Aviti^icss the disgrace Avhich Avas 
to befall his men, committed suicide.*^ 

But for those Avhq had so abused his confidence destiny had 
appointed a more dreadful end. At sunrise on 
th^wthf following morning they discerned the column 

Avinding along towards Mard?ln ; and then all but 
a hundred and twenty, who were restrained by the threats and 
persuasions of the officers, broke tumultuously from the fort, 
and fled. The column pressed on in pursuit ^ ; but the muti- 

^ P. M. 72., pp. 63-5, pars. 46-63. General Cotton wrote, “Even the 
Affrerlies and other hill tribes, our enemies continually in times of peace, against 
whose depredations, up to that very moment, measures were being taken, came 
forward and tendered llieir services. " Nim Ve^rs on the North- Western Frontier 
of India^ p. 170. 

^ /\ M, 72., pp. 65-6, pars. 56, 58-9 ; Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 170, note. 

* It was at Nicholson’s suggestion that the pursuit was undertaken. Chute 
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ncers were far ahead ; the ground was so heavy that the artillery 
could not get within range ; and the chase was all in vain until 
Nicholson, taking with him a few of his own police sowars, 
dashed to the front, and rode into the fugitive masses. Break- 
ing before his charge, they scattered tli era selves over the 
country in sections and companies; but all day long he pur- 
sued them, hunted them out of the villages in which they 
sought for refuge, drove them over ridges, cut down their 
stragglers in ravines, and never rested till, having ridden over 
seventy miles, slain a hundred and twenty, and wounded be- 
tween three and four hundred of tlm traitors, taken a hundred 
and fifty prisoners, and recovered two hundred stand '^"'^rms 
and the regimental colours, he was forced by the approach of 
night to draw rein, while those who had escaped him*fied across 
the border into the hills of Swat. ■ Proclaiming themselves re- 
ligious martyrs, they persuaded the king to take them into his 
service; ami for a moment there seemed a dang^n’ that they 
might return with renewed strmigth to menace the Punjab. 
The virtual ruler of Swat was an agi^d priest, known as the 
Akhiind. Had he espoused their cause, and, taking them with 
him, swept down u])oii the Peshawar valley, and preached a 
holy war against the infidels, he might have kindled the 
smouldei ing*religious zeal of the population int(]|,such a flame 
as would have, perhaps, consumed the fabric of Biatish power. 
Fortunately, instead of doing this, he expelled them from the 
country, only granting them guides to conduct them across the 
Indus. Then, in their misery, they resolved to throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of fhe Maharaja of Kashmir. To reach 
his country, however, they must either pass through Hazjira 
or along its borders; and Major Becker, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner, laid his plans to intercept them. Incited by him, 
the armed zamindars and clansmen occupied all the passes ; and 
the mutineers, finding their road eastward disputed, wei*e forced 
to turn back and enter the Kohistaii. But they little knew 
the horrors of that inhospitable land, whore the only paths lay 
beneath overhanging prcciy)iccs along ledges which scarcely 
afforded foothold to the most practised cragsmen; they had 
little food and little clothing, no cover from the rains and the 
night-dews. A jamadar,, unheeded by his comrades, whom he 

hiniselt occupicil the fort with a portion of the force. M^uilosurrs to Secret Letters 
frovi India, August 1857, p. 721. 
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had urged to go back, and rather die fighting like soldiers than 
perish like hunted beasts among the rocks, committed suicide. 
The rest pushed on : but every man’s hand was against them ; 
and, after many had been drowned, or stoned, or slain in battle 
by the mountaineers whom Becher hounded on against them, 
nearly all the rest, now too weary and too tamed by suffering 
to resist, laid down their arms, and sufiered the penalty of 
mutineers. Not quite all, however ; for some few purchased 
the right to exist by apostatising from their religion, or sub- 
mitting to slave ly.^ 

- ^ Meanwhile Nicholson had not been idle. On the day follow- 
*^'^**^ ing his great exploit against the »^5th, ho heard 
^ii'inKLan and ^ famous outlaw, named Ajun Khan, had 
Uio g,'iiTisoii(ii descended from the hills, at the invitation, as 
Aiu/ai. believed, of a detachment of tlic G ltli, stationed 

in the fort of Abazaj. It seemed more than probable that he 
would take the remnant of the iifith into his service, and, with 
Abazai betrayed to him, stir up the whole frontier population 
to attack the British pqwer. Nicholson, ho>rever, was there to 
defy him : Chute’s little column Avas now strongly reinforced : 
the frontier tribes could not. forget Avhat it had already 
accomplished ; and the outlaw, rather than provoke a contest, 
discreetly returned to the hills. A few days 


J uiio .3, 
Juno 10. 


later Chute and Nicholson disarmed the treacherous 
troops at Abazai ; and Nicholson rode back, in 
advance of .he column, to PeshaAvar.'-^ 

There, thanks to the Aviso government of Edwardes and 
Cotton, disaffection had not dared to show itself. 

Policy of Whenever the necessity had arisen for infiictiim 

Edwardes . r -i i i ^ 

and Cotton, the ])unisumcnt of death on deserters or mutineers, 
Cotton had compelled the native troujis to witness 
the execution ; and, well ktioAving that the slightest breach of 
discipline Avould bring doAvn the same fate upon themselves, 
they had stood like statues Avliile their comrades were being 
hanged or bloAvn aAvay from guris.'^ “Even the criminals 


^ P. J/. 7i., p. 66, pur. 61 ; x>p. 70-1, par.s. Sl-6 ; p]). 136-9, pars. lO-fil. 

- Jb. p. 66, par. 69 ; p. 68, par. 73. 

® “The news of these executions, and the mode afi opted in carrying thoiii into 
effect, spread far and wide, and even in the city ot Cnbul itself, avltc the suljjcct 
of discussion and of astonishment. It was clear *'to all that discipline was upheld 
and jnaintaineil . . . and the Afghaii.s, keenly watching the turn of events, on 
finding that the supremacy of the British Government liad prcvailod, were 
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themselves,” wrote Edwardes, “ seemed to take a pride in the 
very discipline they had daredj and stood up in line to be shot 
with the accuracy and steadiness of machines.” But he and 
Cotton had too deep a knowledge of the people with whom 
they had to deal to trust to repressive measures alone. Their 
fearless and defiant beaiing had so impressed men’s minds that, 
if they now showed a desire to conciliate, they need not 
apprehend the suspicion of weakness. The mode of conciliation 
which they adopted was an appeal to that avarice which they 
knew to have more sway over the hearts of the Afghan po])ula- 
tion of the valley than even the passion of jcligious fanatiyk»ni' 
A proclamation was issued authorising any one who found a 
deserter to kill him, and take possession of his^ personal 
property. A militia was levied, to keep tlie j)eace, and to 
counterbalance the Hindustani regiments. Unlike the mass of 
the Punjabis, the ])eople of the valley had never been disarmed ; 
;ind thus no diiriculty was found in collecting sntficicjit numbers 
of armed footmen. To raise cavalry was not so easy, for good 
horses were scarce ; but still jdenty of candidates for enlistment 
came forward. When the crisis was at its worst, Edwardes 
was often to l)c seen in the Residency garden, niaiifnlly con- 
cealing the disap])ointment which some gloomy telegram had 
given him, anfl listening with a humorous smile to the arguments 
with which owners of vicious or unsound horses tried to prove 
their perfection. But the (piality of the horses was of very 
little importance in conn)arison Avith the enthusiasm and good 
feeling which these scenes^ aroused among the people. The 
very men Avho would have been ready, at the bidding of the 
first elo(pient fanatic that a])poarcd, to draAv their sAvords 
against us, were converted by the promise of pay, the hope of 
plunder, and the skilful management of the Commissionei', into 
the chief props of our poAver, and lost all sympathy Avith the 
mutineers.^ 

deterred from an ajjgressivc movement . . , the subsidy, given by the Britisli 
Conimissionor to . . . Dost Mahoinmed . . . no doubt had some elfeet m the mind 
of that sordid moiiareli . . . but the x\fghan& Ihemselves, ever restless and un- 
settled, were throughout meditating an attack on the British frontier, and a rich 
harvest in Ilindostan ; and wcfe alone deterred from the movement by the im- 
posing attitude wliich had been assumed at Peshawur ; and it came to the 
author’s knowledge, afterwards, tiiiat thirty thousand Afghans had shod their 
horses at one time, ready to invade onr territor 5 \”— -Cotton, pp. 174-5. See 
also Enclosures to Secret Lrtfers /rout Tnditu, July 23, 1858, pp. 152, 1G9, 197. 

^ P. M. Ji.y pj). G7-8, pars. 06-81 ; p. 71, iKir. 95 ; pp. 80-1, pars. 143-6. 
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Meauwhiloj in the opposite extremity of the province, a 
difForent scene was being enacted. It has been 
LSidiia! already mentioned that, within the first few days 
after the seizure of Delhi, a body of troops was 
sent from Jullundur to reinforce Phillaur. But while taking 
this i^recaution, Brigadier Johnstone, the commandant of the 
troops at Jullundur, ,meglected to disarm his own sepoys, 
though every day -f i??^j4cjLico. of their untrust- 
worthiness. 71^)2 of June, an hour bcfo/’C midnifijht^. 

they rose, would be needless to do more than barely note 
occurrence but for the fact that the mischief 
which It caused was not isolated. The mutineers broke up 
into two ^letachmcnts, the larger of which made for Phillaur, 
whore, probably in consequence of a preconcerted plan, they 
were joined by the native portion of the garrison. The entire 
body would now’ Ifavo crossed the Sutlej, if an unexpected 
difficulty had not arisen, A young civilian named Thornton, 
the Assistant-Commissioner of lAidhlina, had, with commendable 
presence of mind, cut afvvay the bridge of boats. The mutineers 
were obliged therefore to make for a ferry some three miles 
distant; and thus a rare opportunity was alForded to Johnstone 
of repairing his error by pursuing and punishi^ig them. But 
such opportunities generally serve only to place*' the incompe- 
tence of those to whom they are offered in a still 
stronger* light, Johnstone wasted much valuable 
time before starting in pursuit ; he halted, during 
the heat of the day, for five hourg ; and, when his column at 
last reached Phillaur, it was condemned to inaction for want 
of a guide to conduct it to the ferry. 

But, if the mutineers could alFord to despise the weakness 
of Johnstone, they had yet to reckon with a man of another 
stamp, George Ricketts, the Deputy-Commissioner of Ludhidna. 
It was not till ten o’clock on the morning of the 8th that ho 
heard of the rising at Jullundur. Perceiving the danger to 
which his own station was exposed, he resolved not to wait to 
be attacked. Fortunately the 4th Sikhs had just arrived at 
Ludhidiia, on their way to Delhi. Ordering Lieutenant 
Williams, the second officer of the ^'egiment, to march for 
Phillaur with three companies of his own men, a contingent 
furnished by the Raja of Ndbha, and two small guns, he him- 
self rode on in advance to ascertain the whereabouts of the 
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mutineers. Finding that they had made for the ferry, ho 
returned, and, after taking counsel with Williams, resolved to 
make an effort to intercept them. Night had already set in 
when, after a tedious march, he came in sight of them encamped 
on the Ludhiana side of the ferry. Though taken completely 
by surprise, they challenged hiiii to come on, and fired a volley. 
He sharply ordered the two guns to be brought up ; but the 
horses attached to one of them, maddened by the flashes and 
reports of the muskets, bolted. Eunning back, he met and 
hurried ir,j the other, unlimbered, and sent a round of grape 
into the midst of the mutineers. Most of them disptB’Sed 
those who remained returned the fire ; and Tiicketts found his 
little force weakened by the flight of the Nfibha ti^oops, who. 
had not stood to receive a single .volley. Still the remaining 
gun was admirably served ; and, though the mutineers began 
to rally, the handful of Sikhs fought a* noble battle until 
Kicketts, finding his ammunition exhausted, judged it prudent 
to retreat. 

About eleven o’clock on the follo^\^lng day the mutineers 
entered Ludhiana, and, aided by the native garrison 
and the populace, attacked the houses of Govern- ' ‘ 

nient officials, released the prisoners, plundered the native 
traders, and finally marched for Delhi. Twice during the day 
Eicketts had sent urgent messages to Johnstone, begging for 
succour : but, when the succour at last came, it was too late. 

Of Johnstone’s conduct it is needless to speak. It was 
approved at the Horse Ci yards ; it was condemned in India, 
It was justified by Johnstone himself on this ground among 
others, that he could not venture to expose liis Europea iis to 
the perils of undertaking a long pursuit under an Indian sun. 
But, had he originally disarmed his sepoys, no pursuit would 
have been necessary ; and it is fair to assume that British 
soldiers, the comrades of the men wlio, under the burning sun 
and the drenching storms of July, August, and September, fought 
their way from Allahabad to CaAvnpore, and from Cawnpore to 
LucknoAV, would have blushed to hear of the excuse Avhich Avas 
put forward by their c(^mniander for his inaction.^ 

^ P. M. R.f pp. 33-4, para. 47-S. Knclomres to Secret Letters friwi India^ 

4 July 18.^^ 324 ; Aug. 185f, pp. 125, 804-6; 24 Sept. 1857, pp. 41-62, 

75-101. /in Farrington, describing the so-called pursuit, wrote “We 

marched /ugwaira, which place wo reached at 11 o’clock— we halted there 

54 houn .6 General observed it Avas very hot and '^aid he would h;dt till it 
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The action of Ricketts, too, speaks for itself. It is true 
that he failed to save Ludhidna from attack ; but no man 
could have accomplished more than he <lid ; and perhaps it was 
partly due to the awe with which his daring had inspired them 
that the mutineers made such ha;3te to purGiie rheir march to 
Delhi. It is probable that their original intention had been to 
occupy Ludhidna, from which they could have fomented in- 
surrection through tl\5 >Cis-Sutlej States, dominated the Grand 
Trunk Road, and/ thus delayed the passage of the troops 
destined to ai^ in the recaj^turc of Delhi. But, in their hurry 
l^^j4>loav(;,,.Jtdlundiir, they had taken blank instead of balled 
ammunition. This accident alone prevented Johnstone from 
becoming ^as notorious as Hewitt and Lloyd. 

It is more important, however, to point out what was than 
what might have been ; and the actual results of .lohnstone’s 
weakness were bad enough. Though an accident had j>re vented 
the mutineers from making Lixdhiana their headquarters, their 
mere passage throi\gh the district caused a violent commotion. 
Arson, murder, highway robbery, cattle-lifting, and dacoity sud- 
denly revived ; and some of the otlenders, when apprehended, 
naively accounted for their misconduct by confessing that they 
had believed the rule of the British to be over. Ricketts, how- 
ever, soon restored order by a method as oiigihal as it was 
effective. It was simply a philosophical application of the old- 
fashioned principle of tit for tat. He mercilessly executed all 
who had been found guilty of violent crimes, disarmed the city 
])opulatiori because they had not ix^pd their arms in defence of 
authority, and imposed a heavy fine xxpon them, tv> impress 
upon their minds that it was their interest to exert tliemselves 
in the maintenance of order. ^ 

Another noteworthy result of the Jullundur mutiny remains 
to be recorded. It had been at first deemed unwise, in the 
absence of an adequate European force, to attempt to disarm 
the sepoys atMooltan, Now', however, the Chief Commissioner, 


got cooler. Had rations been sent with the rnm an hour’s rest would have been 
ample.” Major Brind, who ha<l before “had the fullest contideiicc in the 
judgment and energy of the Brigadier,” attribut'd “the jiaralysing eifeet of 
his refusing to act, or receive suggestions, to mental depression.” 

1 P. M, JL, p. 31, par. 48 ; pp. 89-91, pws. 20-22, 25 ; p. 112, par. 29 ; 
p. 113, pars. 34-5; ])j). 114-16, pars. 40-1, 45. Cooper’s Crins in the Ptmjdby 
pp. 91-2. Knclosnrefi to ^Secret Letters from hiHia, 20 to 29 duly, 1857, pji. 
80, 82. 
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fearing that they would rise as soon as they heard of the mutiny 
at Jullundur, and knowing that the loss of Mooltan would in- 
volve the loss of the whole Southern Punjab, and with it of the 
road to Bombay, determined that, at all hazards, the attempt 
must be made. So delicate, lv)wever, was the task that, feeling 
no confidence in the ability of the commandant of the station, 
he entrusted it to another officer, Major Crawford 
Chamberlain, by whom it was successfully i)er- Mooiuin. 
formed. To quote the words of the Chief Com- 
missioner, the disarming at Mooltan wms a turning-point in 
the Punjab crisis, sccoml only in importance to the disav^ung 
at Lahore and Peshawnii .^' ^ 

Hitherto the narrative of the Punjab crisis has only dealt 

with a few" prominent places, at which occurred 

events too im])ortant to bo relegated to the ob- Pvm.iar> 
r . ri 1 • Oovcniment, 

scnrity of a summary review. Such a fcview, 

dealing with the general policy of the Punjab Covernment and 

the demeanour of the native population, it will now be proper 

to attempt. • 

An eye-wutness has eloquently described the impression made 
upon him by the calm, cheerful bearing of the Chief Com- 
missioner, as he met Edwardes and Chamberlain in council at 
Riiwalpindi.*’ * It is unnecessary to do more than*indicate the 
most prominent feature's of the problem which lay before him, 
and the principle of solution Avhich he adopted. He could not 
yet tell how far the pojjulation of his OAvn province w"ould be 
disposed to encourage mutiyy, or to embark in rebellion. But, 
however loyal they might be, there would still be w"ork enough 
for him in guarding them from the hostility or the intrigues of 
their un tameable neighbours beyond the frontier. Another 
anxious question presented itself, in connexion with the Pun- 
jabi troops, of whom at least a fourth were Hindustanis. Would 
the minority succeed in corrupting the majority ? Was it even 
certain that the majority had no quarrel of their own to settle ? 
Happily on these points suspense was soon at an end. In the 
third week of May it became manifest that the Punjabi soldiers 
had no sympathy with the Hindustanis ; and it was therefore at 

^ M. /?., p]\ 50-1, par. 114 ;.pp. 11-12, par. 29. Cave-Browm*, vol. i. p. 124. 
To speak with stnet accuracy, Lawrence induced General Gowan, who was then 
commanding in the Punjab, to entrust the task to Chambeilain. 

Cave-I?ro>v lie, vol. i. p. 180. 
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once resolved to add to their numbers, in order to compensate 
for the losses entailed by mutiny or desertion. Thirty-four 
thousand new troops of various races, creeds, and dialects were 
thus raised ; and many more would have been forthcoming, if 
the Chief Commissioner had not wisely resolved to prevent the 
Punjabis from flattering themselves that they were indispens- 
able to the British power.^ 

The sepoys, as the reader will already have perceived, were 
difierently treated. At one time, indeed, the Chief Commis- 
sioner thought of disarming every regiment in the province; 
TJTrV^^^^ding that it would not in all cases be possible to prevent 
the men from deserting afterwards to reinforce their comrades 
at Delhi, he gave up his intention, still, bowcvc!-, heepiiig the 
policy of disarming in view, as a remedy for hopeless cases of 
insubordination.- 

How to provide the sinews of war, was a problem which 
soon engaged the attention of the authorities. Towards the 
end of May, the Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States opened 
a six per cent loan, be i-ei)aid within one year ; and this 
measure was soon extended to the whole province. The results 
were very significant of the state of popular feeling. While 
the chiefs, who had already shown themselves ready to help the 
Government "'with their arms, oflered liberal siibfecriptions, the 
wealthy bankers and merchants contributed as little as they 
dared.^ • 

Special measures were also taken for the preservation of 
order among the non-military clasjjes. The police, who from 
the first showed an admii'ablo spirit, were strengthened ; and, 
to aid them in keeping the peace, the feudatory c^hiefs were 
required to furnish contingents from their retainers. Plun- 
derers, when apprehended, were forced to pay for all the pro- 
perty which they had stolen or destroyed. Criminals were 
punished with a ruthless ness which was amply justified by the 
paramount necessity of saving the State ; though severity was 
judiciously tempered with mercy as soon as the might of 
authority had been sufficiently demonstrated. The ferries and 

^ I\ M, 7?., pp. 1, 2, j)ar. 3 ; pp. 6, 7, parf^ lG-17 J Enclosures to iSecret 
Letters fremi Indm^ Sept, to Dec. 18.58, pp. 102-3. 

2 P. M, JR., p. 8, par. 21 ; pp, 10-11, par. £7. 

® IK p. 9, ])ar. 22 ; p. 23, par. 9. The amount rcalise<l in the whole of the 
Puiijal) between July 1857 and January 1858 was about 41 lahliH, or 4,100,000 
rupees. General Report ^ p. 27, par. 82. 
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passages of the great rivers were strictly watched; and no 
travellers who could not give n satiwsfactory account of them- 
selves were allowed to pass.^ Arrangements were made for 
securing the treasure in the various districts with such success 
that, from the beginning to the end of the crisis, not more than 
ten thousand pounds were lost. This fact is in itself enough 
to show how' admirably the Punjab officials did their work. 
How heavy the burden of their work was, may be judged from 
the fact that, wdiile in most cases they managed to perform 
their ordinary duties without falling into arrears, they were 
also obliged to exercise constant supervision over the post^jjifficc, 
to distribute supplies of ammimition, to keep an c}'e uj)on tho 
prisoners in the gaols, to i-epair bridges, to collect ^transport- 
carriage, to raise new regiments, to provide for the safety of 
tho ladies and children, and to perform a variety of other 
tedious and inglorious, but necessary services too numerous to 
be mentioned, besides holding themselves in readiness to accom- 
pany dotachmeiits of troops into the field, or even to bear arms 
in person.^ • 

The behaviour of the people of the country may next bo 
noticed. The frontier ti*ibes, of whose conduct 
such fears had l)een entertained, were never really Sw 
dangerous, tlTough often troublesome. The iin 
eradicable restlessness and unruliness of the Mahomedans were 
naturally excited by the electrical state trf the political atmo- 
sphere. The Sikhs remained thoroughly loyal so long as they 
retained confidence in the vitality of the Government. In nine 
cases out of ten, such disturbances as did arise were traced to 
the machinations of Hindustiinis. So dangerous indeed were 
those aliens that the Chifjf Commissioner caused large numbers 
of them to be expelled from the province.'^ 

On tho whole, however, the people of the Punjali stood 
tho strain of the Mutiny so well as to win the emphatic com- 
mendation of the Chief Commissioner. It would of course 


^ “The live great rivers,” obser\es the author of the General Report^ 
“ eminently favoured the Piiiijah administration during tho crisis. They cut olt’ 
the Punjab Irotu lliudoostaujiaiul divided tho province into so many portions, 
almost like the compartments which are constructed in a ship to prevent tho rush 
of invading water from one part to»another,” p. 11, par. 22. 

’ Jh. pp. 10-11, par. 20 ; pp. 12-13, par. 28. P. AT. R., pp. 7, 8. pars. 18-21 ; 

1 Oft TM»1« OO 
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be childish to argue from the fact that their behaviour was 
outwardly good, that they cherished a heartfelt loyalty towards 
their rulers. But they were naturally disposed to respect the 
power that was ; they saw that the British were that power, 
and had no idea of abdicating ; and they felt a kind of passive 
sentiment in favour of the most merciful, the most just, and 
above all the most powerful government under which they had 
ever lived. Many of the chiefs rcndcreif valuable services, 
the most prominent instances of which have been detailed, to 
the State which had protected them.^ Some districts remained 
ab^lytely tranquil throughout. Where disturbances did 
break out, they wore due, not to any i‘easonal)le or definite 
dislike of British rule, but to a belief in its instability. Thus 
thieves, dacoits, and budmashes of every kind thought they 
saw a fine opportunity for pursuing their favourite avocations 
witli impunity. Unquiet spirits, like the Mahomediins of the 
Murree Hills, whoso only <piarrel with our Government was 
that it prevented men from cutting each other’s throats, 
attempted to renew their hereditary feuds. Some chiefs even, 
who were at heart thoroughly well disposed, seeing the 
apparently desperate straits to which their existing rulers 
were reduced, began uneasily to consido’ how they should 
make their ])eaee with the new regime. 

But such instances of disloyalty or weakness of faith were 
few and far between. T)uring the nionths that witnessed the 
virtual annihilation of British rale in the North-Western 
Provinces, there w^as in the Punjab no great increase in the 
number of violent crimes, while minor offences actually 
diminished : the civil courts, almost without exception, re- 
mained open all through the crisis : the land-revenue was paid 
up almost to the last rupee : the excisc-tjixcs positively in- 
creased ; and there was but little falling-olf in the attendance, 
at the Government schools. These facts are proof enough of 
the firm gras]) which the Government maintained throughout 
upon the province." 

^ La^v^cnc(^, with great jiidgeraeiit, wrote* to all the Sikh chiefs who had 
siiflfered for tlie lehcllioii of 18*18, and ‘‘urged tli tu to retrieve their character 
and come down at once with their i-ctaiuer.^. ... As soon as they came in, 
he organised and sent them off to Delhi.” • Life, of Lord Lav>rence, vol. ii. 
p. 97. 

- General Report^ p. 0, par. 7 ; p. 9, par. 16 ; j>. 15, par. 37 ; p. 19, par. 49, 
P. M, Itj p. 17, par, 47 ; p. 24, par. 17 ; p. 35, par. 52 ; p. 37, par. 58 ; 
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. One portion of the territory subject to Sir John Lawrence 
has not been glanced at in* the above review, 
because the part which it played in our history 
was so special and important as to demand a 
separate notice. This was the Division known as the Cis- 
Sutlcj States, lying between the Sutlej and the Jumna. It 
was of the last importance to preserve this country intact, not 
only because it was traversed by the final stage of the Grand 
Trunk Koad to Delhi, but also because, in the absence of any 
natural boundary between the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces, it served, to quote the words of Commissioner 
Barnes, “ as a kind of breakw^atei* ” to repel the strong tide of 
mutiny from the cast. But the task of its officers was 
rendered peculiarly difficult by the fact that the population, 
though of mixed races, w’ere more nearly akin to the Hin- 
dustanis than to the Punjabis. Naturally therefore the greater 
number of them sympathised with the sepoys. How their 
worst passions were stimulated by contact with the mutineers 
from Jullundur and Phillaur has alrtmdy been shown; and 
this evil influence spread far beyond the limits of the Ludhiana 
district. Mahoincdan chiefs w^erc detected in treasonable corre- 
spondonce : hereditary thieving tribes eagerly clutched at the 
opportunity T)f renewing their depredations ; villagers raised 
disturbances, and refused to deliver up fugitive mutitieers to 
justice ; and violent crimes alarmingly increased, though, from 
the iiitentness wdth which the criminal classes were watching 
the turns of the rebellion, ordinary misdemeanours almost 
entirely ceased. 

But Commissioner Barnes and his subordinates were equal 
to the occasion. With wdiat energy thby forwarded the de- 
spatch of the first British force that marched against Delhi, 
the reader already knows. And now, with the Sikh portion of 
the population, the Eajas of Patidla, Nilbha, and Jhind, and 
a number of loyal and influential native gentlemen on their 
side, they resolutely set themselves to stamp out every 
symptom of revolt in their own districts. Their police scoured 
the country, and, assured of indemnity, slew every criminal 
. upon whom they coifld lay their hands. Highw^ay robbers 
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and plunderers were, in many cases, hanged on the nearest 
trees as soon as they were caught. The revenue was only to 
be collected at the point of the bayonet ; but it was collected. 
It is needless to say that severity like this proved to be the 
truCvSt mercy in the end. By the close of July the worst was 
over. From that moment the people began to return to their 
allegiance ; and the process of tranquillisation was hastened by 
the passage of reinforcements on their way to Delhi. 

The mention of these reinforcements naturally introduces 
an account of »Sir John Lawrence’s im]:)erial as 
nnilJ^CiKihey. distiugiiishcd froui his local policy. To him that 
hath more shall be given ; and the Chief Com- 
missioner was rewarded for the firmness with which he kept 
the peace^ in the Punjab by finding himself able to make it 
contribute towards the i-cstoration of peace in Hindustan. 
While recording the. unscliishness with which he weakened his 
own resources in order to strengthen those of the empire, it 
would bo unjust not to mention that for the power to do so 
he was ]>avtly indebtodi to the generosity of Bartle Frere, the 
Commissioner of Sind, who sent up battalion after battalion 
to sup])ort him, and laboured throughout in support of the 
Punjab administration as heartily as if be b;id been a Punjab 
officer. Cencral Van Cortlandt. was sent across the Ihinjab, 
M.iy3i. to reconquer the districts iio'^tlnwcst of Delhi. 

To provide for the wants of the besieging ainny, 
a system of transport, by canal and waggon trains, was 
organised from Karachi on the western seaboard through the 
Punjab. Besides an abundance of .stores of every description 
and the greater part of the necessary treasure, John Lawrence 
contributed in all towards the recapture of Delhi, six battalions 
of European infantry, a regiment of Euioj^ean cavalry and a 
considerable force of European artillery, seven battalions of 
Punjabi infantry, three regiments of Punjabi cavalry, a 
Punjabi coi'ps of sa])pors and miners and a number of Sikh 
artillerymen, two siege-trains, and eight thousand auxiliaries 
furnished by native chief. s. Of this mighty array of troops, 
the Punjabis had been formed by nine years of hard campaign- 
ing along a rugged and mountainous firontier into the finest 

^ General RepoH, j). 8, par. 14. P. M. 7?,., j). 26, par. 21 ; 27, par. 28 ; 

p. 29, par. 82 ; p. 31, par. ^2 ; j). 87, pars. 1.3-1 I ; p, 88, i)ar. 16 ; p. 89, i^ar. 
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soldiers, with the single exception of the Gurkhas, whom India 
had ever produced. When the seizure of Delhi became known, 
many of them were absent on furlough ; but, as soon as they 
received the order to return, they set out on foot to rejoin 
their regiments, and eagerly demanded to be led against the 
rebels.^ 

One regiment, the first that started from the Punjab, indeed 
the first that started at all, to the attack of Delhi, 
deserves special mention here. This was the 
famous cor])s of Guides, comjKjscd of stalwart lidhj. 
frontier-men of all r.ices, men to whom Henry 
Lawrence, in the exercise of that foresight which discerned the 
premonitory symptoms of the Mutiny, had pointed as the best 
material to regenerate the efiete piy)e- clayed battalions of 
Hindustan, and w^ho, likewise at his suggestion, were allowed 
to wear “ their own loose, dusky shirts, aiid sun-proof, sword- 
proof turbans,” instead of being imprisoned in European 
uniforms. At the time of the outbreak at Meerut, the corps, 
consisting of three tr’oops of cavalry* and six companies of 
infantry, was quartered at Mard;tn, under the command of 
Captain Daly, On tluj 1 3th of May, six hours after receiving 
their orders, Daly and bis men marched out of the station, 
reached Attttck, thirty miles distant, next morU- Mayvi. 
ing, and, on ai riviiig at Rawalpindi, learned May is. 
the welcome ne^vs that thej’^ were to ju’oceed at 
once to Delhi. On the 9th of June, after moving at the rate 
of twenty-seven miles a day for three wmeks, they mai'ched 
with a fine swinging stride into camp at Delhi, and three 
hours afterwards w^ent into action with the mutineers. This 
march has always ranked among the foreYiiost achievements of 
the tvar.*-^ 

It is now time to trace the fortunes of General Barnard 
and his army, whom wc left encamped before BntihiM)os,uoii 
Delhi on the night of the battle of Badli-ki-Scrai. 

Their caniji was protected in front by a line of rocky ground, 
known as the Ridge, which extended from the Jumna on the 
left to the distance of about two miles, and looked down upon 
the northern and part the western face of the city. The left 

^ P. M. R., pp. 4-6, pars. *12-15 ; p. 20, pars. 60-1; p. 91, par. 24. 
Enclosures to ferret Letters Jrom India, Aiij;. 1857, p. 80S. 

- P. M. R.y pp. 50, 60, par.s. 27-8 ; Cave-J3rowiio, vol. i. pp. 327-8. 
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was comparatively secure 3 for the Jumna was unforclable, and its 
great width forbade any attempt to enfilade the British position 
with field-guns. At intervals along the Ridge stood four build- 
ings, specially adapted for defence, the Flagstaff Tower, a mosque, 
an observatory, and, near the extreme right, a large mansion, 
called Hindu Edo’s house. At each of these Barnard established 
piquets. To the right rear of Hindu Edo’s house lay the 
suburb of Sabzi-Mandi, and beyond it again a cluster of 
villages, which, with it, promised excellent cover to the enemy 
in any attacks which they might make upon the camp. More- 
over, the space between the city and the Eidgc was overgrown 
by trees and shrubs, and covered with old mosques, tombs, and 
ruins, sheltered by which an attacking force might steal un- 
pcrceived to within a few yards of the camp. Within this 
space were situated two buildings, the Metcalfe house and 
Ludl(jw castle, which seemed likely to become objects of con- 
tention between the opposing forces. 

The city itself was surrounded by a wall, about seven miles 
in extent, and some twenty-four feet in height, strengthened by 
a number of bastions, and possessing ten massive gates. Around 
the wall ran a dry ditch, about twenty-five feet wide and rather 
less than twenty feet deep. The counterscarp and glacis were 
not such as to excite the admiration of the hlnglrcsh engineers. 
Still, the fortifications, which had been recently repaired, were 
too strong to be battered down by stmh artillery as Barnard 
then had at his disposal ; and the city was far too extensive to 
be invested by his little force. All that he could do was to 
watch the portion, little more than a seventh of the whole, that 
faced the Eidge. The enemy, therefore, were free to go in and 
out of the city as oft(hi as they pleased.^ 

It will be evident from the above account that the British 
General had a hard task before him. Though his position was 

Barnard’s in itself commanding enough, its advantages were 

Bituation. largely neutralised by the features of the surround- 
ing country : his force was small compared with that of the 
mutineers ; and he would have enough to do to prevent them 
from cutting off his communications with the Punjab, to w^hich 
he had to look not only for reinforcements, but also for supplies. 

I 

^ Lord Roberts’s Fwty-mie Years in India^ vol. i. p. 158; Forrest’s ^lec- 
tions frm/i State Papers^ vol. i. pp. 389-90 ; Col. H. M. Vibart’a Richard Baird 
Smithy pp. 24-6. 
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But he knew that his Government and his countrymen, ignorant 
or heedless of the difficulties which beset him, expected him to 
recapture Delhi without a moment^s delay ; ho could not bear 
to encounter the reproaches which had been heaped upon his 
predecessor ; and he therefore resolved, not with the calm 
resolution of the strong man, but with the desperation of the 
gambler, to try any enterprise that olfcred the remotest chance 
of success, though his reputation should be wrecked by failure. 
In this temper he lent a ready ear to a bold suggestion which 
was pressed npcni liim by a knot of ambitious subalterns under 
his command. 

Amongst the younger officers was a clc’vCi lieutenant of 
Engineers, named AVilberforce Greathed. Feel- xii.' 
ing confident that the city could be taken by a (^oup-de-nia.in. 
coup-de-main^ he argued his point so forcibly, that Barnard 
ordered him to draw up a detailed plan * 0 ! attack in concert 
with two other Engineer officers and that Lieutenant Hodson 
whose daring ride from Karnal to Meerut, and from Meerut to 
Umballa, had brought him prominently into notice. The plan 
which they agreed upon was that, at half-past three on the 
morning of the 13th of June, two of the gates nearest to the 
Itidge should bo blown open, and that, immediately after the 
explosion, two columns should enter the city, pass along the 
ramparts to right and left, take possession of the successive 
bastions with their guns, and finally conlmunicato with a third, 
which Avas to advance to the palace.^ Four sorties on four 
successive days had beciurepulsed ; and Greathed insisted that 
the disheartened mutineers Avould be easily overcome. Barnard 
approved the scheme, and issued orders for its execution. But 
an accident prevented it from being even attempted. Brigadier 
Graves was field-officer of the day, and as such received an 
order to move off the Europeans on piquet, who were to form 
part of the attacking force. As, however, the order was not 
given in writing, and as ho was unwilling to entrust the 
piquet duty to natives, he galloped to Barnard’s tent for 
further instrucMons, and, telling him that, although it might 
be possible to take the city by surprise, it would bo impossible 
to hold it with such a small force, then and there persuaded 
him to abandon the enterjJrise. The columns, which had already 

* ^ Cave-Browne, vol, i, p, 375 ; Kaye, vol. ii. pp, 526-7 Forrest’s Selections 
/rmn StoLte Paj^erSj vol. i. pp. 293-4. 
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adviinced some distance, were therefore recalled. Hodson was 
naturally furious at the interference which had disappointed 
his hopes, and spoke of it as flat disobedience of orders ; ^ but 
there can be no doubt that Graves was perfectly justified in 
availing himself of the informal character of the order which he 
had received to go and dissuade his chief from what ho regarded 
as a hoj)eless venture. 

Greathed, however, was not to be thus baffled. Two days 

June 14 presented to Barnard a revised plan of 

attack, to consider which a council of war was 
summoned for the 15th. The military officers were almost 
unanimous in asserting that it would be madness to make the 
attempt befoi-e the arrival of a reinforcement of at least a 
thousand men. On the other hand, Commissioner Greathed, 
who represente<l the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, strongly urged that such a delay would encourage 
the disaffected, and weaken the confidence of the native allies 
of the British Government. The council broke up without 
coming to any decisioh, but reassembled on the following 

June 10 I^i^’igi^dier Wilson and General Reed,- who 

had succeeded Ansdn as Provisional Commander-in- 
Chief, declared themselves strongly opposed co undertaking 
the assault even on the arrival of the first instalment of 
the exjiectcd reinforcements. The chief reasons which they 
gave were, that, as nearly the whole force would be reijuirerl 
for the enterprise, the camp would necessarily be left exposed 
to attack ; that, even if the assaulting columns should succeed 
in forcing their way into the city, they would run the risk of 
being destroyed by the superior numbers of the insurgents, who 
had shown that they could fight resolutely enough behind 
cover ; and that, on political no less than on military grounds, 
it would be prudent to wait, inasmuch as by the adoption of 
such a course a large body of mutineers, who would otherwise 
bo free to spread fire and sword through the surrounding 
country, would be kept inactive within the city. Influenced by 
these arguments, Barnard, who from the beginning had never 
known his own mind, abandoned the idea of the assault. A 
few days later, indeed, Wilberforce Greathed, pointing out that 

^ Hodson, pp. 204, 207-8. 

^ Ill-health prevented Reed from taking an active part in the work of the 
siege. 
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the mutineers would soon be strongly reinforced, and that, if 
Delhi were not speedily reduced, Agra would most iDrobably be 
besieged, made a last attempt to obtain the adoption of his own 
views, but in vaind 

It is probable that, if the assault had been delivered, iis 
originally intended, on the morning of the 13th, not only would 
the city have been taken, but it would have been held.” There 
were not more than seven thousand sepoys of all arms within 
the city; while Barnard’s available infantry numbered two 
thousand.*'* There is good reason to believe that the latter 
would have been strong enough to overcome the resistance of 
the former;^ and it is certain that, from the bu11< of the citizens, 
they would have met with no resistance at all. Moreover, auda- 
city counts for so much in Indian waiiare that, even if they had 
been too weak in themselves, the awe inspii*ed by the sudden- 
ness and swiftness of their attack might ^ave given them the 
victory. On the other hand, though we may believe, we cannot 
be sure that they would have succeeded ; and, if they had 
failed, the results would have been caLwnitous. 

The more important question, whether the early lecaptnre 
of Delhi would have been politically useful, may be answered 
decidedly in the affirmative. The great argument of those who 
• • 

^ K.'iyc (vol. ii. 2 ip. 533-7, 539-40) gives Joug extracts from the memoranda 
which the ollicers hud hefore tlie council. 

^ Hodsoii, p. 214. Grcatlied’s Letters v'rJUett* during the Siege of Dclhi^ 
p. 110. See also a letter written hy Baird Smith to a friend, and puhlis^hed m 
tlie of May 11, 1858, p. 6, cols. 2, 3. 

^ Hodson, p. 239, and note. •Ilodson was chief of the Intelligence De 2 )art- 
ment. Iiinca {Sepoij Revolt, p. 107) estimates the number of the sepoys at 8000. 
The entire ilritisli force coinjiriscd 2400 infantry and 600 cavalry, besides the 
Guides (six ccniipaiiies of infantry and three of wavalry). A note by Com- 
missioner Barnes to a statement juepared by Hodsoii’s &p 3 % Rajab Ah (Aug. 
14, 1857), says “ill round numbers the mutineers may be estimated at 4000 
Cavalry and 12,000 Infantry. The rest, say lOUO Cavalry and 3000 Infantry, 
are imdiscijilincd levies of no aiicouut whatever.’* Enclosures to Secret Letters from 
IrulMj 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 128. Henry Norman, on the other haiirl, says that 
the mutineers numbered, at that time, 30,000. When the assault was actually 
delivered, the strength of the assaulting columns and the reserve was 5160. 
Forrest’s Selectiu7is from State J^apers, vol. i. pp. 371-2, 419. 

As the numerieal discrepancy between the contending forces was as great 
when the city was at last taken, it is fair to assume that the columns intended 
for the assault of the 12 th of dune woiihl have succeeded at least as well as those 
which made the actual assaul^ on the 14th of Seideinher. [“Our troops,” 
wrote Wilhertorce Greathed, “were in splendid fettle, the enemy disjuritetl 
by four heavy repulses in five day.s.” — A Memorial of the Life and Services of 
Maf-Gcn, W, IF. JL Greathed, C.R., p. 23, by Sir H.'YuIc.J 
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opposed the assault was, that its success would have allowed 
the mutineers to disperse, and raise disturbances in the sur- 
roundmg country. Even if this had been the case, however, 
the expected reinforcements would have been available to 
destroy them. Moreover, any temporary mischief that might 
have ensued would have been more than counterbalanced. The 
timely reconquest of the imperial city, by affording an undeni- 
able proof of the enduring vitality of the British power, would 
have at once removed the strain upon the Punjab, might 
have at once extinguished the fire of insurrection throughout 
the North-Western Provinces, and would at least have set free, 
to tread out any embers that might have still continued to 
smoulder, a host of British soldiers, who were destined to perish 
fruitlessly^ iii a long series of tedious combats on the Ridge. 

Meanwhile the enemy wore taking full advantage of the 
respite which their opponents had afforded them. On the 1 2th 
Encounters made an attack on the camp both in front 

with the and rear, but were beaten back, and pursued up 
enemy. wallg of the City; while the Metcalfe house 

was wrested from them, strengthened by a piquet, and placed 
in communication with the post at the Flagstaff Tower. The 
result was that it became impossible for them to turn the left 
of the British defences. Notwithstanding this failure, they 
June 12 13 U) three several attempts to capture Hindu 

Kilo’s house, the importance of which they fully 
appi-eciatcd, but were uniformly repulsed. On the 17 th the 
British assumed the offensive, and succeeded in destroying 
a battery which their opponents were erecting with the ob- 
Juiu ‘19 enfilading the Ridge. Two days later 

the enemy made another attack on the rear, but 
were again defeated. 

After this week of fighting they rested awhile, but only to 
prepare themselves for a greater effort. The Centenary of 
Plassey was approaching; and their priests and astrologers 
bade them be of good courage, for on that day the empire of 
the Feringhees was fated to bo overthrown. Relying on these 
assurances, and fortified, like the besiegers of Arcot, by copious 
draughts of bhang, they marched out iif the Lahore gate at 
June 23 daybreak, and passed the British right, intending 
to attack the camp in rear ; but, finding that the 
bridges o\cr the Najafgarh Canal had been destroyed, they 
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were forced to return to the Sabzi-Mandi. There a desperate 
struggle was maintained. About noon a determined attempt 
was made, supported by the heavy guns thundering from the 
city and the suburbs, to capture Hindu Kao's house; and, 
though the 60th Rifles, the Gurkhas, and the Guides offered a 
noble resistance. Major Keid, who commanded the post, was 
barely able to hold his ground until reinforcements arrived. 
Then the tide began to turn ; and the enemy, again and again 
repulsed, fell back at sunset on the city, having lost over three 
hundred men.^ A permanent result of the day's lighting was- 
the capture of a building in the Sabzi-Mandi called the Sammy 
house, which was thenceforward garrisonod by a body of 
Europeans, and connected by a line of breastworks with 
Hindu Ed^o’s house. This success, following the destruction of 
the bridges over the Najafgarh Canal, made it impossible for 
the rebels to attack the rear of the camp Avithout undertaking 
a long circuit.*^ 

The prospects of the besiegers were now beginning to brighten. 
Reinforcements had just arrived ; and more were 
to follow soon. On the day after the Centenary Nev'lk- cham- 
of Plassey, Neville Chamberlain, who had handed 
over the command of the Punjab Moveal)le Column 
to Nicholsoif, came to assume the office of Adjtitant-General. 
The more eager and daring spirits rejoiced at the coming of 
one who, they had good reason to hope, .would breathe a more 
fervent spirit into the counsels which directed them. “Ho 
ought," wrote Hodson excitingly, “ to be worth a thousand 
men to us."^ Another arrival, too, was hopefully awaited. 
The Chief Engineer was no longer fit for duty ; and Colonel 
Baird Smith, who presided over the great* engineering college at 
Roorkee, was summoned to take his place. Rapidly organising 
a body of pioneers, and collecting a supply of engineering tools 
and stores, he travelled down as fast as horses and elephants 
could carry him, stimulated to greater speed by a message 
which reached him on his way, telling that Delhi juiy l>. 
was at last to be assaulted. But his haste was all 
in vain. On his arrival he found that Barnard Juiys. 

^ Reid's Letters and Not^j quoted by Kaye, vol. ii. p. 555, note. 

^ Caye-Browne, vol. i. pp. 351«2 ; IL Norman’s NarnUive vf the Oampayjn of 
the Delhi Armi/y p. i3 ; History of the l^iege of Ddlxiy by an Oflicor who served 
there, pp. 120-2 ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 171. 

* Ilodson, p. 216. 
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had postponed the intended enterprise, in the belief that he 
was himself to bo attacked in great force on the very morning 
of the appointed day. The enemy had just been reinforced by 
the mutinous regiments from Rohilkhand ; and though, as it 
turned out, they did not carry out the threat which had alarmed 
Barnard, they made an expedition on the evening of the same 
day to Alipur, intending to intercept some British convoys. 

They failed, indeed, in their object ; but the mere 
cillumuiilca- thcir being able to make the attempt 

tion^en- sliowcd tlic besiogors the danger to which their 

diLiigrred. . . • i i i-i ■ i 

communications with the Punjab were exposed. 
If there had been an able general in Delhi, he would have seen 
from the first that his true policy was to cut that all-important 
line, and would have kept a strong column in the field till the 
work should have been done. But Baird Smith had gauged 
the ca])acity of his-- opjionciits ; and he saw that a few days’ 
labour would make the position secure. The engineers, there- 
fore, set to work under his orders, and succeeded in destroy- 
ing a number of bridges over the Western Jumna Canal, and 
two over the Najafgarh jheel ; but one over the latter, and the 
bridge of boats over the Jumiia, by which the rebel reinforce- 
ments, as they arrived, were enabled to make their way 
into the city, ‘resisted every effort for their dicstrufction.^ 

The British reinforcements had not come a moment before 
^ they were needed ; for, though the enemy had 

Disaijpoait- - 1 . , . 1 , 1 1 

iiii'iit.oi failed in every object whicn they had undertaken, 

Uaiiuud. Barnard had as certaiidy failed to make the 

slightest visible impression upon the city. He could not help 
seeing that he was in reality not besieging, but besieged. His 
artillery paik was so ill supplied that it uas actually necessiiry 
to buy from camp-followers the shot, filed from the enemy’s 
batteries, which they had picked uj) on the field. He had 
not been able to silence one of the hostile guns. If the 
enemy were inferior to his troops in close fighting, their artillery 
practice was superior ; their guns outnumbered his by four to 
one ; their stores of ammunition were virtually inexhaustible ; 
and they too had been reinforced, and reinforced in far greater 
strength than their oppoiiciits.^ Barnard’s victories, while yield- 

^ Cave-Browiie, vol. ii. p. 14; Noririau, p. 22; Hoclfion, p. 261 ; VibarPa 
iliehard Baird SmUh^ pj). 8-9, 30. 

Lord Roberts, vol, i. p. 178 ; Vibart, p. 32. It was the deliberate opinion of 
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ing no decisive result, had been dearly bought. From the 
30th of May to the 30th of June, the Rifles alone had lost a 
hundred and sixty-five men, killed, wounded, and destroyed by 
disease.^ 

How bitterly conscious Barnard was of his own failure, is 
%vident from the eagerness with which he endeavoured to make 
his Government and his own friends appreciate his difficulties. 
And those difficulties were indeed so great that it is doubtful 
whether any general could have surmounted them. But 
Barnard mirst also have felt that he had lost the confidence of 
those who served under him. The cause was not simply that 
he had failed. Soldiers seldom ask themselvej' why they trust 
one leader, why they distrust another. But up to a certain 
point they are as infallible judges of the qualities of their com- 
mander as schoolboys arc of the qualities of their master. The 
ox])lanation of the distrust with which Baruard was regarded is 
simply that he distrusted himself, and therefore allowed him- 
self to be swayed hither and thither by mutually antagonistic 
advisers.‘‘^ • 

But, if he had failed to inspire men with confidence in his 
powers as a general, ho inspii’cd them with some- 
thing akin to love for himself as a man. In the 
midst of all flis labours, his troubles, and his an5cictics, he re- 
mained the perfect gentleman, the courteous, open-handed 
host, the thoughtful, tender friend. Hodsoii has feelingly re- 
lated how one night, when he chanced to awake, he found the 
kind old man standing at his bedside, carefully covering him 
up from the draught.^ rte let the humblest of his soldiers 

John Lawrence that Delhi would have been in our pof^ession early in July but for 
the material aid and, niucli more, the moral .stiiriulus given to the mutineers by the 
reinlbrccments from dulliindur and Bareilly, which only the imbecility of Johnstone 
and Hewitt allowed to iirrive. “General Hewitt,” he wrote, “ might v/cll have 
spared at lea.st half the 1400 men under his command ; such a body nuder an enter- 
prising and ellicient olliccr wouhl have ])revented the mutineers from ever crossing 
the Ganges.” KvrJosures 1<t Secret Ldters fnyin August 1857, ])p. 801-6, 

809 ; Dunlop’s Service and Adventure witk the Kkakee Remrhihj pp. 53-4. 
[See Baird Smith’s letter published in the Times of May 11, 1858, giving reabous 
for believing that an assault early in July w'ould have siieceeded.] 

^ Rottoii, p. 108. 

® Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. lie. An engineer oflicer writing to the Timers, Sept. 1 , 
1857, p. 8, col. 6, from Delhi, sa^ : “The great want in this (an action fought 
on June 28), as in all our actions, w'as the want of a head ; officers lead on their 
parties without any method or arraugement, ” 

^ Hodsoii, p. 207. 
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know that ho felt for their sufferings, and took a pride in their 
valour and endurance. Wliilo he thus endeared himself to all, 
ho won their respect by his conscientious performance of duty. 
His anxiety and his failing nerves would not suffer him to 
sleep ; and therefore, while life remained to him, he worked on 
day and night alike. The coming of Baird Smith cheered himf^ 

Hi/ death approaching.; for on 

’ the 5 th of July he was struck down by cholera, 
and before night he died. 

The vexed question of assault was now reopened. Baird 
Thequostion Smith, finding that it was as yet impossible to 
of assault undertake a regular siege, on account of the 

rooptued. paucity of guns and the insufficiency of ammuni- 

tion, submitted a plan of attack to Eeed, who had succoodod 
Barnard. Valuable time, however, was lost in considering the 
plan ; and after a^week's delay Eeed was persuaded to reject 
it. Meanwhile the British had suffered heavy loss ; and a day 
or two later Baird Smith himself acknowledged that the time 
for an assault had gone by.^ On the 17th, Eeed, who had been 
in wretched health since the beginning of the siege, made over 
the command to Wilson. 

The new chief was a good officer in his own branch of the 

Wii on service, and could boast that he had already won 
two battles over the mutineers; but neither in 
heart nor in head was he strong enough to sustain a burden 
under which his two predecessors had succumbed within six 
weeks. Great men of action have suffered from sensitive 
nerves more often than the world suspects ; but they have 
become great by learning to hold their nerve force under con- 
trol. This, however, was precisely what Wilson had not learned 
to do. He allowed himself to bo irritated by trifles, not only 
out of his equanimity, but also out of his urbanity. Yet it is 
certain that many expected great results from his appointment. 
Hardly, however, had he succeeded to the command before he 
began to think of retiring from Delhi altogether. The thought 
did not, indeed, originate with him. Even Hervey Greathed 
had suggested that the army would be better employed in re- 
storing order in other parts of the c(5untry than in fighting 
battles that led to no result. Baird Smith, however, represent- 

^ TimeSf May 11, 1858, p, 6, col. 2 ; Vibort’s likJm'd Baird Sniitlh pp. 95^ 
98, 102. 
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ing that to retreat would be to abandon communication with 
the Punjab, and to withdraw the protection which the army 
in its present position afforded to that province, entreated 
Wilson to remain. Wilson was sagacious enough to sec the 
force of those arguments, and wrote to John 
Lawrence, declaring his resolve to stand his ^ * 
ground to the last, and begging for reinforcements. 

The most trying period of the so-called siege bad now been 
reached. The I'ains had set in ; and men wetted 
to the skin often found, on coming oft‘ duty, that 
their tents were water -logged. Swarms of flies «aniiy- 
tormented the wounded as they lay in hos]>itnl, and crawled 
over the meat on the mess-tables. Owing perhaps to abundant 
food and water, the rate of mortality was indeed far below that 
recorded in Havelock’s campaign ; but still there was quite 
enough sickness to impair seriously the fighting strength of the 
force. Wilson’s army was of the finest mettle : but the best 
troops would deteriorate after fighting, on an average, three 
battles a week for six weeks wu'thout making any apparent pro- 
gress towards their object ; and it was clear that the men were 
losing their discipline. Wilson’s best title to praise is that he set 
himself resolutely to remedy this state of things. He insisted 
on the men wearing their uniforms instead of tm’ning out in 
their shirt-sleeves, as they had fallen into the habit of doing ; 
he organised a regular system of reliefs iq order to give them 
the greatest possible amount of rest; and above all he ex- 
pressed his resolve to protect the camp-followers, whom, in their 
unthinking hatred of the coloured races, they had treated with 
insolent cruelty.^ 

Meanwhile the fighting on the Ridge had been maintained 
almost without a pause. From every part of the country, from 
Jhdnsi, from R.ijputtina, from the Punjab, from Central 
India, and from the North-Western Provinces, the mutineers 
had been and were still streaming in their thousands into 
Delhi; and it was the custom that each instalment of the rein- 
forcements should go forth soon after its arrival, and prove its 
title to share in the honours of the garrison by attacking the 
§ 

^ Hodson, pp. 227, 282 ; Grc^^flied, pp. 115, 165 ; Tunibiiirs Letters loritten 
dim/'ag the Siege of Delhi^ p. 14 ; Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 33 ; Kcrttoii, pp. 153, 
165-6 ; History of the Siege of Dethif by an Officer who served tlierc, pp. 119, 
165-6, 175, 195-6, 231-2 ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 195, 198. 
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besiegers. Thus attacks were persistently made on the right 
and on the rear ; while cannon thundered from the walls and 
from the enemy’s batteries ; and the crack of musketry con- 
tinually re-echoed among the houses of the suburbs. It would 
need an epic to tell of the deeds of valour and of self-sacrifice 
that were performed, here and there on the side of the 
mutineers, everywhere on the side of the British. If hope long 
deferred was beginning to tell on the discipline of the latter, it 
could not weaken their spirit. In six weeks they 
July 18^. fought more than twenty battles.^ The 

sound of the alarm became familiar to those who 
had never heard it in previous campaigns.^ At any hour of the 
day or ni^ht the warning note might be heard ; and then, as 
the enemy’s masses came SAvarming to the attack, officers were 
to be seen hurrying to their tents to buckle on their arms, 
horse-artillery gallc^jing to the front, foot-soldiers of divers 
complexions, and ^wearing divers uniforms, pressing forward to 
defend the threatened point. At Hindu Edo’s house, Eeid 
held his own as stubbornly as ever with a handful of riflemen 
and his regiment of war-loving Gurkhas ; foi* he knew that if 
his post were captured, the camp would be exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, and the Kidge itself become untenable.'^ On the 
left and rear Hodson kept watch with an eye which nothing 
could escape, and, at whatever point the battle might be raging, 
was sure to appear in moments of difficulty, and restore the 
fortunes of the day by swift counsel oi strong succour."^ And 
there were many other nameless heroes who, each in his own 
sphere, contributed to make ultimate success certain. To- 
wards the end of July, it was plain that inviiriablc defeat was 
breaking down the confidence of the enemy.^ While their 
attacks became less spirited, the British added, foot by foot, to 
the ground which they held, until the Sabzi-Mandi was com- 
pletely in their power. It is true that on the 1 st of August, the 
day of the great festival of the Bakra Eed, Mahomedans and 
Hindus were stimulated by their priests to join in a desperate 
onslaught upon the right : but the British, screened by their 

^ Enclomres to t'Sf’.crd Letters from 21 Sept. 1857, p. 28. 

2 Greathed, p. 1 12 ; Turnbull, pp. 14-16 ; Uiscory of tliG Sieye of Ddhi^ by 
an Officer wbo served there, pp. 94-5. ^ 

^ See letter in Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 672-3, 

Greatlied, p. 122. 

® llodsou, pp. 242, 248. 
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breastworks, received the fanatics with a steady fire ; and the 
expiring effort was succeeded by. a general lull.^ 

But when would the groat object be attained ? When would 
Delhi itself fall ? We can only imagine from a wo3*d let fall 
here and there the bitterness of delay which all, Loin the 
General down to the meanest private, must have tasted in those 
days. “ I confess,” wrote one whose heart never failed him, 
“I confess sometimes it requires all one’s trust in the God 
of battles, and all the comforting ajid sustaining words of those 
nearest and dearest to us, to bear up boldly and iiravely through 
these weary days.” But utterances like these v/ere simply 
expressions of a longing for the sympathy of somn loviiig heart 
by men who would have scoiaied to utter a word of complaint 
to others. In the darkest days a tone not only of cheerfulness, 
but of gaiety pervaded the cam]). In the mess-tents, however 
rude the table might be, howmver homely tjie fare, talk flo'wed 
as freely, jcfsts were bandied as merrily as ever. Off duty, 
officers and men kept up their spirits by riding pony-races, or 
playing cricket or quoits. There was marvellous sympathy 
and good-fellowship among all ranks. The gallantry of the 
Gurkhas and the Guides had made them special favourites 
with their Avhite comrades; and sometimes a British })rivate 
and a frontift'-man might be seen sittijig side by side, each 
puffing gravely at his ])ij)e, and talking in his own dialect, 
without uuderstanding a word of wdiab.his companion said. 
Wounded officers were carried out on their couches in the 
evening to enjoy the air, and listen to the music of the bands. 
Nor were the men in hospital forgotten. They kiunv that they 
might reckon upon their comrades coming round in leisure 
moments, to smoke a ])ipo with them, amkcliat over the events 
of the day. The spirit of the sufferers w^as admirable. One 
man, who had only a few hours to live, cheerily told an officer 
that he knew he would soon be up again, and ready for another 
brush with the mutineers. There was indeed a darker side to 
the picture. Thoughtless lads Avere heard to say that every 
Poorbeah in camp ought to bo put to death : ignorant soldiers 
too often repaid the camp-followers, without whose services, 
given at the risk of their lives, they could not have existed for 

J Norman s NaiTative (Forres’s Sclectums from Stale Papers, vol. i. pp. 
457-60) ; Vibart, pp. 103, 109. 

2 llodson, pp. 263-4. 
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a day, with brutal words and savage blows ; and few of their 
officers cared or ventured to restrain them, even if they did not 
set them the example. But, while no good man would think 
of defending such things, no thoughtful man, remembering the 
circumstances of the time, would be extreme to condemn 
them.^ 

Meanwhile the people of Delhi had had ample opportunities 
for reflecting upon the comparative advantages of 
British and of Mogul rule. One of the King^s 
sons, the Shahzada, Mirza Mughal, had been 
appointed Commandcr-in-Chicf. His troops, though not so 
unmanageable as might have been expected, were perpetually 
squabbling with their officers, and had to be coaxed into the 
performance of their duty. As time passed, and they failed to 
dislodge their opponents, numbers of them deserted. Those 
who remained became daily less submissive to discii')lino, 
ami more regardless of civil authority. Swaggering into the 
bazaars, they plundered the shops, and bragged of imaginary 
exj)loit8 to unarmed listeners, who, for their lives, dared not 
contradict them. The King was besieged by petitions from 
respectable citizens, complairdng that the sepoys burst into 
their houses, and debauched their wives and daughters ; but he 
was powerless to punish the oflenders, or to grant redress to 
the sufferers. “ Repeated injunctions,’^ ho wrote, “ have been 
issued prohibiting plunder and aggression in the city, but all 
to no purpose.” The rapacity of the sepoys indeed was not 
without excuse ; for the poverty of the King was such that 
they could hardly get any pay. Nay, while rebuking them for 
plundering, he was himself driven to extoit loans from the 
unhappy merchants. . At last a clever subahddr of artillery, 
named Bakht Khan, arrived with the Bareilly brigade, and, 
favoured by the King, who was nettled by the haughty and 
overbearing demeanour of Mirza Mughal, took command of the 
army. But even Bakht Khan, though he did his best to 
restrain the licenti(jus soldiery, couhl elTcct little without 
support. Moreover, Mirza Mughal could ill brook the depriva- 
tion of his command ; and the sei)oys clamoured for the dis- 
missal of the subahddr. It was finally erranged that the army 

^ Medley, pp. 68-9 ; History of the Siege of hdhi^ by an Officer who served 
there, p. 194; Hodson, j». 213. It is only fair to say that the bheestles were 
well treated. Medley, j>. 93. 
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should be divided into three brigades, of which Bakht Khan 
should command one, and Mirza Mughal another. The quarrels 
of the rival chiefs were imitated by their inferiors. The cavalry 
were split up into numerous factions. Hindu sepoys reproached 
Mahomedans for having deceived them by false alarms about 
religion, and declared that if only they could be sure that their 
lives would be spared, they would gladly go back to their old 
officers. Mahomedans insisted on their ‘right to slaughter kine, 
and fought with Hindus in the streets ; while all who had any- 
thing to lose cursed the sepo3’s, and mourned over the downfall 
of the British Itdj. 

The King, though ho felt that ho was impoteiit to exert the 
powers of sovereignty, tried feebly to support its external 
dignity. From time to time he took his seat upon the throne, 
and hold durbars in the hall wherein his dread ancestors had 
given audience, A few weeks before, the highest English 
officials had been accustomed to dismount at the entrance of 
the passage leading to the hall, and to salute him, as they 
entered, with, all the respect duo to tiie representative of an 
ancient dynasty j but now sepoy officers galloped up to the 
very door, and, striding in with their swords clanking, sat 
down on the cushions, side by side with chiefs and courtiers, 
and insulted Tiim to his face. On one occasion sbme hundreds 
of hungry sepoys rushed into the hall, and, thronging round 
him, demanded that he should imjnisoH his sons, who had 
embezzled their pay, and swore that, if their pay were not 
given to them, they would ^murder him and his family. In the 
surrounding districts, as in the city, his authority was despised. 
The mutineers were strong enough to have detached parties to 
awe the population into obedience ; but,' if any of their com- 
manders had the wit to perceive the necessit}^ of such a step, 
the spirit of dissension was too strong to admit of its execu- 
tion. The King tried to find solace for the miseries of his lot 
by describing them in doggerel verse : “ The army surrounds 
me,” he complained, “I have no peace nor quiet; my life alone 
remains, and that they will soon destroy.” At last, in his 
misery, he declared that he would abdicate, and seek consola- 
tion in a religious life. • “ Wearied and helpless,” ho wrote, “ we 
have now resolved on malting a vow to pass the remainder of 
our days in service acceptable to God, and relinquishing the title 
of sovereign, fraught with cares and troubles, and in our present 

2 A 
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griefs und sorrows assuming the garb of a religious mendicant, 
to proceed first and stay at the shrine of the saint Khwaja 
Sahib, and, after making necessary arrangements for the journey, 
to go eventually to Mecca/' 

But the restless intriguers who surrounded him still hoped 
to retrieve their lost cause. Emissaries were despatched to 
gain over native princes. Eloquent moulvis flocked from all 
parts into the city, and, from the pulpits of the mosques, 
I)reachcd a war of extermination against the infidels. It was 
announced that the Agra fort had been captured by the 
Neemuch brigade ; and a salute of twenty-one guns celebrated 
the imaginary exploit. The disheartened sepoys were told that 
help would soon reach them ; and on the 11th of August Mirza 
Mughal, as though to give additional force to these assurances, 
issued a magniloquent order, in which he boasted that, “ in 
three or four days hence, please God, the whole liidge will bo 
taken, when every one of the base unbelievers will be humbled 
and ruined, and will be sent to hell.”^ 

Long before this jieriod h.ad been reached, a controversy of 
Tiio Prsiiawar ^ii‘'5torical interest, I’elating to the siege, had arisen 
wwbi'ihi in the Punjab.' So early as the 27th of May, 
contnntri,). looked with a longing eye upon 

the goodly reinforcements which his chief was ^ preparing to 
despatch against Delhi, begged him to liivert a portion of them 
for the relief of Peshawar. “You know,^' he pleaded, “on 
what a nest of devils avo stand. Once let us take our foot up, 
and wo shall be stung to death.” But Lawrence had more fear 
of the devils in Hindustan Delhi was lost. Within its walls 
w'ore gathered together the arch- traitors, the ringleaders in 
mutiny. It was the focus of rebellion, the vital point upon 
the recovery of which was staked the honour, nay the very 
existence of the empij e. Ho might have said, in the spirit of 
Queen Mary, “ If 1 were to die now, the word ‘ Delhi ’ would 
be found engraven upon my heart.” His voice had been the 
loudest to urge its recovery. He must bend all his strength to 
support those who were marching against it, in obedience to 

* Cooper, pp. 196-211 ; Cave-Browiie, vol. ii. 37 ; Jl'i story of the ^iegeof 
Delhi, by an Officer who served tliero, pp. 137-^8 ; E'mdcnce talceyi before the 
Comt appointed for the TrUil of the King of hdhi, pp. 115, 118, 120, 124, 166, 
168, 217, 219, 237-8, 278-9 ; Sycid Ahmad Khan’s The (Javses of the Indian 
Revolt, p. 63 ; Enclomres to Secret IMtcrs from India, 8 to 22 Oct. 1897, 

pp. 180, 186. 
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him. When, therefore, he saw that its recovery might be a 
question of time, he was only the more firmly resolved to con- 
tinue his support. On the 9th of «lune he wrote to toll 
Edwardos that, if the besiegers should ho in danger of failing 
for want of reinforcements, he thought of sending the Eiiropcan 
trooj)s in the Peshawar valley to help them, and asking Dost 
Mahomed to occupy the valley with his troops, on the under- 
standing that, if ho proved a faithful ally, it should be ceded 
to him in perpetuity. “ Peshawar,” he said, “ would accom- 
])lish his heart’s desire, and would do more to make the 
Afghans friendly to us than anything else which we could do.” 
“One thing,” he added, “appears to be eert.dn, which is, that 
if disaster occurs at Delhi, all the native regulars, am] some of 
the irrcgidars (})erhaps many), will abandon us.” 

Edwardes was amazed at the jn’oposal ; and Nicholson and 
Cotton shai'od his feelings. He knew indeed the importance 
of Delhi; but his own station was all in all to him. He spoke 
of it as the anchor of the Punjab, the removal 
of which would allow the whole ship to drift to ' • 

sea. He ridiculed the idea that Dost Mahomed would show 
himself grateful for the cession, liather “he would assume 
our day to be gone in India, and follow after us as an enemy.” 
“Europeans cannot retieat,” he urged; “Caubur would come 
again.” 

Lawrence treated these arguments with the respect which 
the experience of their author demanded ; but he was not con- 
vinced by them. “ There ,was no one thing,” he 
wrote to his lieutenant, “ which tended so much to 
the ruin of Napoleon in 1814 as the tenacity with which, after 
the disasters at Lcipsic, he clung to the line of the Elbe, 
instead of falling back at once to that of the Khine.”^ A few 
days later ho sent a telegram, announcing the 
march of the Bareilly mutineers for Delhi, and 
implying his resolve to give oflect to the Peshawar arrange- 
ments if the prospects of the besiegers should become worse. 
Then Cotton and Edwardes sat down to address a last remon- 
strance to their chief. Cotton urged that the abandonment of 
Peshawar would cause tSio border tribes, the Punjabi Irregulars, 
the Sikhs, and all who had* hitherto remained faithful, to turn 

^ It is hardly necessary to point out Lawrence’s blunder, Napoleon had 
abandoned the line of the Elbe before the battle of Leipzig. 
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upon US, as, however plausibly we might explain it, their keen 
instincts would seize upon it as a proof of weakness. 
Edwardes^s letter was much more than a remon- 
strance. It reads like the passionate outburst of a man who, 
in his eagerness, feels that he is pleading, as it were, face to 
face with one bent upon rushing to his own destruction. The 
Punjab would be sacrificed by giving up Peshawar. “If 
General Reed,” he insisted, “cannot take Delhi with eight 
thousand men, he will not take it with nine thousand or ten 
thousand. . . . Make a stand ! ‘ Anchor, Hardy, anchor ! ’ 

... If you hold the Punjab, you will facilitate the reconquest 
of India from the seaboard. . . . Whatever takes place in 
Central I;\dia, we shall stand in a firm and honourable attitude 
if we maintain the capitals on the sea, and the frontiers here. 
Between the two it is all a family quarrel^ on insurrection in our 
own house. Make sure of one practicable policy. If General 
Reed, with all the men you have sent him, cannot get into 
Delhi, let Delhi gc.’^ ^ So strongly convinced, indeed, was ho of 
the truth of his opiniorft, that he wrote privately to Lawrence, 
begging him not to order him to abandon Peshawar, as, rather 
than obey such an order, he would feel bound by conscience to 
resign his post, and explain to Government his reasons for 
doing S 0.2 

Before this letter was written, the Chief Commissioner, like 
jun-i sensible, cool-headed statesman that he was, 

■ had asked the Governor-General to decide between 
him and his lieutenant. He had, requested that an answer 
might be sent to him in one of two forms : “ Hold on to 
Peshawur to the last,” or “ You may act as may appear ex- 
pedient regarding Peshawur.” On the 24th of July he wrote 
again, as though to win over the Governor-General to his own 
view, “ The Fmijah will prove short work to the mutineers when 
the Delhi army is destroyed.”'^ But, before the 
Governor -General received this letter, ho had 
decided in favour of Edwardes. 


July 10. 


The wisdom of this decision is beyond all doubt. Lawrence 
agreed with Edwardes in thinking that it was more important 

^ The italics arc mine. Edwardes thought thai: Reed, if he could not tako 
Delhi, should “fall hack on the Sutlej, leaving the North-West Provinces to be 
recovered when they could he.” MS. correspondence. 

2 lb. 

® The italics arc mine. 
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to hold the Punjab than oven to prosecute the siege of Delhi.^ 
The question, then, is narrowed to this, — would the abandon- 
ment of Peshawar have involved the loss of the Punjab? 
Even if our knowledge of Asiatic character and Anglo-Indian 
history did not incline us to accept Kdwardes^s view of the 
results that would have followed the abandonment of Peshawar, 
the correctness of that view would be rendered probable by the 
fact that a mere rumour that the Trans-Indus was to be ceded 
to Dost Mahomed caused the greatest uneasiness and distress 
to the staunchest supporters of the Govcrnmciit/^^ The Afghans 
were longing to invade the Punjab; and, if Dost Mahomed 
had not ap])reciated the solid advantages \\hicli he derived 
from his treaty, if he had not felt a wholesome res])e€t for the 
resolute l)earing of Kdwardes, Nicholson, and Cotton, be would 
doubtless have undertaken an invasion. It is absurd to 
suppose that he or his subjects would •have regarded the 
cession of Peshawar as anything Init a sign of weakness ; and, 
if they had remained content with the cession, if they had not 
taken advantage of our embarrassment T:o clutch at so splendid 
a prize as the Punjab, they would hardly have been human 
beings, they would certainly not have been Asiatics. It is as 
certain, then,^as any conjecture can be, that, if tl;c cession had 
taken place, the Punjab would have gone.^ On the other 
hand, the fact that the mere delay in reducing Delhi caused 
the most dangerous symptoms to appear ib the Punjab, })rovcs 
how disastrous the abandonment of the siege must have 
been.‘ • 

To sum up, perhaps the weightiest words in the whole con- 

'?/’ Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. p. 145. * 

^ M. pp. 76-7, par. 126. 

^ 3 ‘‘If,” wrotii Canning, in Ms letter of July 15 (Sir 11. S. Cunniiiglianj’.s Karl 
Canniiuj, ])p. 122-4), “we were now lu aMiiiilon territory, no matter how 
distant, it would Ue impossible that faith in the perrnamMicy of our rule should 
not be .shaken. The enconrageincnt to join the league ag.unst u.s woulil be 
irresistible.” 

Lawreiiee thought Hull, if any dtsasler occurred at Delhi, it would be 
impos.sible ^to hold ootli Peshawar and the other important i)oinls in the 
Puiy'ab.^ Kdwardea, luiwever, wrote, ‘‘We thought, whatever dangers oee.urred 
at Delhi, the Punjab could 1^ held till troops can come from Kugland, by our 
holding two points in strength, Pe.shanre and the Maiijlia about Lahore anil 
Uinritzir : and we recoin mended JMiji Lawrence to stand or f.ill at these places, 
disinissiug the idea of retreat.” MS. eorrespou deuce. Mr. Dos worth Smith 
adniits that, if Lawrence ha<l resolved to abandon tlie siege, he could have 
ridden out the stprin in the Punjab. 1/ifc of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. pp. Ul-‘2. 
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troversy were those in which Edwardcs counselled the main- 
tenance, at any coat, of the frontier and the capitals on 
the sea, because “between the two it is a family quarrel.” 
If it had been necessary cither to abandon Peshawar, or 
to abandon temporarily the siege of Delhi, it would have 
been wiser to choose the latter alternative. The choice, how- 
ever, would have lain between tAvo great, though unequal, 
evils. It is fortunate indeed that such a choice never became 


necessary.^ 

MeanAvhile, although the Punjab was officially reported 
quiet, the authorities knew that they were, so to 
Pifuilib! speak, standing upon a mine. Seven infantry 
• and two cavalry regiments of armed natives were 
still scattered over the country .“ Two of these, the 58th at 
Rawalpindi and the I tth at Jhelum, were known to be 
ripening so fast mutiny, that the Chief Commissioner re- 
solved to disarm them, lie laid his plans with consummate 
skill. The Jhelum regiment was to be surprised ])y a force 
from Rawalpindi. Moreover, the two regiments were to be 


disarmed on the same day, lest cither should hear of the fate 
of the other and thus gain time to prepare for resistance. The 


^ Mr. Bosworth Smith, in his elaborate vindication of Liwronce’s ]iroposcd 
policy, makes the following remark, — ’‘'Phat he was prepared calmly to faoo 
the outcjry which such a ^)roposal w^ould eieate . . . skmes thvf, he regarded 
the struggle vrith llic ej/c of a sfatesman, as well as a soldier, that he triihi'ctced 
its imperirU as well U'i Us local a^ipeclsf It shows nothing of the soi’t. To say 
that, because a man is prepared to face an outcry against a measure, the rucasuro 
must necessarily be statesmanlike, is as much as to say that moral courage and 
statesmanship are identical. 

1 must also protest against the iniustice which Mr. Bosworth Smith does to 

the memory of Edwardca \n asserting that he regarded tlie struggle Irom a 
l>TOvincial point of view, while Lawrence embraced its imperial aspects. How 
does Mr. Bosworth Smith interpret these words of Edwardcs, — “Not that I 
would say secure your own province if the Emjiirc reipiired its sacrifice. Wo 
would sacrifice any other [irovince without a pang or a doubt, but the Empire’s 
reconquest depends on the Ihinjab.” The fact is, ami Mr. Bosworth Smith might 
have been generous enough to admit it, tliat each disputant was actuated by 
imperial motives. Tlie italics are niiiie. [At the end of the first week in July, 
Baird Smith described the British position before Delhi as iKirfcclly safe (Vihart’s 
Richard Baird BrnUh, p. 1)5); and there can be no doubt that after this 
time Lavirrence was umliily nervous. General I uru's, T am glad to find, 
supports my view, that Bdwardes was in the riglit. Wee his Se 2 my Revolt^ 
p. 106.] • 

2 Exclusive of two regimen ts at Peshawar ami one at the frontier station of 
Dera Ismail Khan. Bee M. R.^ pp. 11-12, pars. 28-32 ; and Cave-Browiie, 
vol, ii. p, 48. 
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plan, however, was marred in the execution. Nicholson indeed 
took up a commanding position at Amritsar, from 
which he could overawe the Mdnjha, and ad- 
vance to the relief of any point that might be threatened. But 
the attempt to surprise Jhelum failed. The sepoys 
were therefore on their guard, and, though expelled 
from their lines, succeeded in gaining a village 
from which their assailants, overcome by the heat, 
and staggering under the effects of drink, failed to dislodge 
them. Next morning, when the attack was about 
to bo renewed, it was found that the sepoys had 
disappeared. Almost all were eventually either slain, or 
captured and executed ; but their momentary triumph was 
noised abroad. The native garrison at Sialkut,* who un- 
fortunately had not been disarmed, hearing that a British 
regiment had been beaten, flung off contyol, and, after a day 
of murder, pillage, incendiarism, and wanton 
destruction, made off towards the river Itavi, on " 

their way to Delhi d • 

At eleven o’clock that night a messenger from Rialkot came 
into Lahore, and informed Robert Montgomeiy of 
the disaster. Before midnight ho had despatched 
orders for the disarming of the troops at Fero^e- 
pore, Kangra, and Nurpur, and sent a messenger by express 
mail-cart to warn Nicholson of the ^^^ork which lay before 
hini.- 

The gj*eat Brigadier had already done enough to silence the 
murmurs of the little-minded men who could not 
endure to see a young man, a mere regimental 
captain, put above themselves. Directly after 
assuming command of the Moveable Column, he 
had disarmed, at Phillaur, two of the regiments that composed 
it, the 3ord and llOtli Native Iiifantiy ; on hearing 
at Amritsar of the outbreak at Jhelum, ho had - >■ 

disarmed the 59th; and now, on receiving Moiit- jlJlyl'o. 
gomory’s express, ho disarmed a body of cavalry 
belonging to one of the Sialkot regiments. His remaining force 
consisted of the 5 *2 mi regiment, which had nevoi’ been under 

^ Cavc-Browiio, vol. ii. p. 4U*; Cotton, p. 198 ; 1\ M, Jl., p. 42, pars. 77-8, 
pp. 44-5, pur. 88. 

“ Jh. p. 3G, par. 54. ; Cuve-Browne, vol. ii. p. 70. 
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fire, one hundred and oighty^four Punjabi infantry, two newly 
raised and undisciplined troops of police sowars, and nine guns. 
Later in the day he heard that the Sidlkot mutineers themselves 
wore marching down on Gurddspur, obviously with the intention 
of stirring up the regiment there to mutiny, and carrying it 
along with them to Delhi. There Avas no time to bo lost. 
Gurdaspur Avas forty -four miles from Amritsar, and by this 
time the mutineers must be close upon it ; but Nicholson 
resolved that, rather than they should reach it before him, he 
Avould cover those forty-four miles in a single march. His 
preparations were soon made, 'j'hc district ofiicors had impressed 
all the country carts and ponies upon which they coxild lay 
their hands, and sent them into his camp. Mounting as many 
of his infantry as he could upon these, he began his great race 
at sunset. By daybreak twenty-six miles had been 
July 11- traversed- A halt was then called ; and broad, rum, 
and milk Avere served out to the men. The fierce .tuly sun 
Avas fast rising, the goal Avas still eighteen miles off, and all 
knew what they must ^suffer before they could reach it : but 
they also knew the value of the stake for which they Arerc 
contending ; and it was Avith string h<)|)e and cheerfulness 
that they resumed their march. The gunners piled up boughs 
over their witggons and gun-carriages to kec]> ‘oil’ the sun. 
Privates Avho had never crossed a horse before, joked eac.b 
other as they rode. Those who had no horse to carry them, 
shouldered their muskets, and trainjAcd ^loggedly on. Several 
men and horses fell victims to the heat. But the object Avas 
gained. By six o’clock the whole force entered Gurdaspur, and 
found that the mutineers Averc still loitering on the further side 
of the Riivi.^ • 


Fearing that they might escape him if they saAv him approach- 
ing, Nicholson decided to halt for the night, and allow them to 
« ... . .1 walk into the trai) wdiich he had set for them. 

ivuimmOhat. Next mornuig he heard that they were crossing the 
July 1-1* place called the Trimmu Ghat, nine miles 

■ off, and marched to intercept them. About noon 
ho came upon them drawn up iu line on the left bank. Their 
right rested on a serai and a small disnl intled fort ; their loft 
on a village and a clump of trees* Masking his batteries 


* (t. Botircliier’s Eifjht Mtmths Campaign, pp. H-15; Endosurcs to /Secret 
Lellcra from hidla, Sept. 1857, p. 117. 
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with the sowars, Nicholson pushed forward to the attack. 
Three hundred of the 52nd were formed up in the spaces 
between the guns and on their flanks, while the rest of the 
infantry remained in the rear as supports and reserve. But 
the mutineers were not wanting in spirit. Their cavalry, drunk 
with bhang, gnashing their teeth, and yelling furiously, charged 
down upon the maskers and put them to flight, and their 
infantry, advancing with admirable steadiness, fired a volley : 
but the Punjabis, and the British with their Enfield rifles, 
speedily replied ; the artillery opened out with grape ana 
shrapnel; and, although the mutineers resiste^l bravely, many 
of them ])ressing right up to the guns, while their cavalry made 
repeated rushes upon our flanks and rear, they were soon over- 
whelmed by sheer weight of metal, and driven back upon the 
river, leaving a hundred and twenty dead upon the field. Many 
more were drowned.^ The survivors took refuge upon an island 
in mid-stream. 


Unable to follow up his success, owing to want of cavalry 
and the dangerous depth of the river* Nicholson fell back ou 
Gurdilsjuir, leaving a small force to keep watch at the Ghat. 
Three days afterwards ho heard that ordy about 
three hundred of the mutineers remained u})on 
the island. •He therefore at once resolved to Tlestroy them, 
and T)i‘ocured boats for tlie pas.sage of the river. 

i- Xc7 Julvlfi 

Next morning he crossed on to the island, and in 
a few minutes gained an almost bloodless victory. A few of 
the mutineers died like brg,ve soldiers, fighting to the last the 
only gun that they possessed. The rest fled, and wore cither 
slain at the wator’h edge, or drowned, or seized and reserved 
for military execution.'-’ * 

The column then returned to Amritsar; while Nicholson went 
to Lahore, to confer with the Chief Commissioner. 

On the 24th he rejoined his men, bringing them malchcsfor 
the news that they were to march at once for Delhi. 

Their joy was intense. Their only fear w^as lest Delhi should 
fall before they could an-ivc. But, as they marched south- 
wards, they knew that, if they should be too late to join in the 
assault, it would not bJ the fault of their General.-^ 


^ f*arl, I*(tvrr.% vol. \liv. (1857-58), Part 8, ])]). 55-7 ; W. S. Aloorsoiii’.s Hist. 
Records of the Fifty ’Seen ml RryimciU^ Up. 375, o97. 

- Gavo-Browiie, vol. ii. p. 79. Bourcliior, !>. 21. Svo Apj). L. 
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The talo of mutinies in the Punjab is not yet complete. 

^ , On the last day of July some villagers near Bal- 

Cooper and ,, i 

the mutineers ghat, on the left bank of the Kavi, were surprised 
ofthe 2 bth. the appearance of a body of disarmed sepoys, 
who asked to be directed to the nearest ford. The villagers 
scented mischief, and, sending messengers to warn the authorities, 
kept i-hoir visitors waiting on one pretence or another. Before 
long the tahsildiir of Ajridla arrived with his police, and found that 
the sepoys belonged to the 26th Native Infantry, 
July 30. who, on the previous day, had mutinied at Lahore, 
and murdered four of their officers. Then ensued a fight in 
which a hundred and fifty sepoys were destroyed by the 
police and the \H1 lagers. Towards evening Frederick Cooper, 
the Deputy-Commissioner of the district, appeared with seventy- 
six sowars and six or seven volunteer horsemen. Before him 
lay a grim record of the day’s work. The grass on the banks 
was trodden down, and plastered into bloody slime ; and on an 
island in mid-stre-‘>.m a number of sepoys, crouching like a flock 
of wild fowl, were waiiing for death. Pressing their palms 
together, they crowded down to the shore when they saw the 
burra-sahib’s men making for the island in their boats; and, 
in another moment, thirty-five of them filing themselves into 
the river in despair. The rest submitted to be pinioned and 
stacked in the boats; and a num])er of others were brought 
in by the zealous villagers. The entire number, amounting to 
two hundred and eighty-two, were then convoyed by Cooper 
to Ajnala. Then came the question,^ what was to be done with 
them. The Moveable Column was hundreds of miles away, 
There was no means of transporting them to a place Avhere 
they could be formaKy tried ; for the sowars and the police 
wore far too few to guard them. They wore all mutineers ; 
they were all vhtually murderers. On the other hand, if they 
were summarily executed, other regiments and intending rebels 
might take warning by their fate, and thus further bloodshed 
be prevented. For these reasons, Cooper, fully conscious as he 
was of the enoi*mous responsibility which lie was undertaking, 
resolved to put them all to death. Next morning, 
August 1 . .|,ecordingly, he brought Ifiumi out in tens, and 
made some Sikhs shoot them. In this way two hundred and 
sixteen perished. But there still remained sixty-six others, 
who had been confined in one of the bastions of the tahsil. 
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Expecting resistance, Cooper ordered the door to be opened. 
But not a sound issued from tlm room. Forty -five dead bodies 
lay upon the floor ; for, unknown to Cooper, the windows had 
been closely shut, and the wretched prisoners had found in the 
bastion a second Black Hole. The remaining twenty-one were 
shot like their comrades.^ 

For this splendid assumption of responsibility Cooper was 
assailed, as other men of his mettle, both in the East and the 
West Indies, have been, by the hysterical cries of ignorant 
humanitarians. But Robert Montgomery unansAverably vindi- 
cated his conduct by pi’oving that he had saved the Lahore 
Division.'^ 

It was not only the sepoys, however, who were ^becoming 
demoralised by the spectacle of the successful 
resistance of the Delhi mutineers. ‘ The minds of isiiwardfs .hkI 
the Punjabis generally had gradually ♦ passed of rSLawar.^^ 
from confidence in the power of the English to 
doubt, and from doubt to disbelief.*^ An unmistakcable sign 
of this appeared in Peshawar. Aboift the middle of July, 
Edwardes summoned the chief native gentlemen of the city to 
consult on the loan which had been lately opened. They 
looked veiy grave Avheu he introduced the subject, and, though 
professing tliemselves tpiite superior to the vulgar belief that 
the British power was coming to an end, evidently thought 
that no one would care to risk liis money in supporting it. 
They promised, however, to send the chief capitiilists to 
Edwardes, to discuss the, ({uestion. Next day, accordingly, 
but two hours after the appointed time, the capitalists appeared, 
slinking into the room, and each trying to keep himself as far 
as possible in the background. EdAvafdes began by fining 
them all round for uiipunotuality, and then asked them what 
they had to propose. After deliberating apart, they replied 
that they thought fifteen thousand rupees might possibly bo 
raised by good management in a few months. Edwardes saAV 
at once that the matter was resolving itself into a trial of 
strength between the Government and its subjects, and that, 
if the former were beaten, its jirestige would be dovstruyed. 
• 

^ Cooper, pp. 154-6 ; P. M. Rf, p. 39, par. 6.5, pp. 101-5 ; Kudos ivtes to t^ccrei 
Leitera fnm lndi% 24 Sept. 1857, pp. 310-14. 

3 Cave-Browno, vol. ii. pp. 101-3, note; Cooper, pp. 167*70. 

^ P, M, Ji.f p. 18, par. 48. 
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He therefore bluntly told the capitalists that they could easily 
afford to subscribe five hundred thousand, and must do so. 
Seeing that he was in earnest, they gave in at once. The 
Government treasurer was appointed to assess their respective 
shares; and in the end about four hundred thousand rupees 
were collected. The victory thus gained was as decisive as 
the disarming of the mutinous regiments had been. The 
people chuckled over the defeat of the capitalists, and felt an 
increased respect for the Government. The capitalists them- 
selves saw that thenceforth their interests must be identical with 
those of the Power to which they had lent their moiiey.^ 

Other dangers, however, still remained to be confronted. At 
the end of June, a party of Hindustanis, the 
SrboivLr.'^ emissaries of a restless border-chief, had stolen 
into the Peshawar valley, to instigate the villagers 
to withhold their revenue. This spaih of rebellion had been 
extinguished. But now special messengers from 
* Delhi were busily proclaiming the overthrow of 
the Nazarenes ; and a« number of Ghdzis, catching up the 
cry, swarmed out of their fastnesses with a moulvi at their 
head, and planted their standard in a strong mountain 
village called Nowrunjee, just outside the Peshawar frontier. 

Tiiough s])ecdily put to flight, tlie moulvi re- 
.iiiiy ill. appeared in a few days: but this time the force 
Aiig. 3. that mov«d against him was stronger than before : 

the village was destroyed ; and the borderers were 
awed into tranquillity.*^ 

Peshawar itself was the next point threatened. Towards the 
end of August a number of incendiary letters, 
PesllS! ^ mendicant fanatic named Syad Amir, 

found their way into the native lines. The dis- 
armed sepoys became violently excited. Cotton saw the danger, 
and resolved to take the initiative. Accorclingly on the 28th 
he caused the lines to be searched. Swojxls, muskets, pistols, 
and ammunition were found hidden in floors, roofs, bedding, 
and oven drains. The Slst, in despair at the discovery of their 
treason, seized the piled arjns of a newly-raised 
irregular regiment, rushech upon the regiment 
itself, and overpowered the officci*J. Cotton, however, had 
made all his preparations, and was not for a moment dis- 
1 1\ M. 11, np. 74-5, pars. 11M8. * Ik pp. 73-4, pars. 103-8. 
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concerted. In a few minutes the troops were under arms : the 
civil officers brought up their^ levies and police; and, though 
the heat was so dreadful that several horses dropped down 
dead, and the colonel of the 51st perished before evening, the 
mutineers were never allowed a moment’s respite. Not more 
than sixty escaped. The rest were either slain in the pursuit, 
or executed by sentence of drum-head court-martial on the 
following day. Seven hundred comrades,” wrote Edwardes, 
“who yesterday were ripe for the murder of European officers, 
and ladies, and little children, to-day lay dead in three dee]) 
trenches.” Thenceforward their surviving comrades were as 
still as they.^ 

And now, as it became known that Delhi was indeed to be 
assaulted, the anxiety of all, Europeans and 
natives alike, became hourly more intense. As Sya'i Amfr 
each successive message came in from bejow, the Moiunands. 
natives closely scanned their rulers, to see how 
the news had attected them. The outlook, indeed, Avas even now 
gloomy enough. All was still at Peshawar : but the horizon 
was overhung by black thunder-clouds. With Nicholson at 
Delhi, Delhi must soon fall, but the Punjab might first give 
way undei’ the strain upon its loyalty. Suddenly Syad Amir 
reappeared A^ith a fcAv of the survivors of the 
51st and a horde of Mohmands, and presented 
himself by night before the fort of Mich pi. The garrison had 
hitherto remained faithful among the faithless ; but Avould they 
stand such a test as this ? The Mohmands, eager to recover a 
fief of Avhich they had been deprived by the Govei'iiment, as a 
])unishment for former misconduct, Averc sending the fiery cross 
to the neighbouring tribes. There avojo no troops to send 
against them. But the emergency only revealed more clearly 
the (piality of EdAvardes’s statesmanship. Ilis one course, he 
saw, Avas to yield gracefully. He therefore sent to tell the 
Mohmands that they did not know their OAvn interests. Their 
true policy Avas to support the Government. For instance, let 
them send Syad Amir a prisoner to Dost Mahomed. Then 
he would intercede Avith the Governor-General for the restitu- 
tion of their fief. Th| Mohmands listened and obeyed. Syad 

' P. M. R.t pp. 77-8, pars, 129-34 ; Cotton, p. 202. There were also loss 
aerimiH mutinies at Ferozeporo (Aug. 19), Umbulhi (S(*])t. 30), and Meeaii WiUi. 
P, M, Ity p. 22, j)ar. 5. 
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Amir was sent off to Kdbul ; and Edwardes felt that a great 
load had been taken off his mindJ 

Still, however, Delhi held out. The general disbelief in the 
vitality of the Hritish power was fast begetting 
JuspilnsI'^ general disaffection, which was encouraged by the 
fact that the j)rovince had been denuded of its 
best troops. While the Chief Commissioner was waiting for 
the news that Delhi had fallen, he heard that the storm of 
rebellion, which had been so long gathering, had burst at last 
on the Murree Hills, and over the jungle-covered plains of 
Mooltan.- 

On the 7th of August Nicholson arrived at Delhi, having 
hastened on in advance of his column to consult 
at with Wilson. On the night of his arrival ho dined 

at the headquarters mess. His entertainers, 
always gay and unrestrained among themselves, were surprised, 
perhaps awed, by the stern and majestic reserve of his manner. 
They felt his power at once ; but they did not at once welcome 
him as a friend. The vcvents of the past few months, indeed, 
could not but have, had the effect of deepening the natural 
seriousness of a nature like his. His lot had been cast amid 
some stormy scenes : but no man had ever known anything like 
the hurricane •beneath which the imperial pile was now groan- 
ing and trembling to its foundations. Henry Lawrence, his 
revered master, had passed away ; and he felt how far he was 
from being able to follow the example of that noble soul. But 
Edwardes was still left to him; and to him he turned for 
sympathy, as he braced himself for the hero’s work, the desper- 
ate deed which be had come down from the Punjab to do.^ 

That work was so(in to begin. A few days after his arrival 
he went out to meet the Moveable Column, which 
^;xs now fast approaching, and marched back into 
camp at its head. The effective force now amounted to eight 
thousand men. Some days later it became known that the 
siege-train, so long expected, was on its way down. Uii- 

^ P, M, R., pp. 78-9, pars. 136-8. Edwardes wrote: “Tliey have sent me 
word that they would rather not kill him, as he is a Syud and has got a flag with 
Mahomed embroidered on it, but that they don't 'Aiind plundering him.*' MS. 
correspondence. c 

2 P. M. R.f pp. 15-16, pars. 43-4 ; p. .50, par. 109. 

® JAves of Indian O^ers, vol. ii. p. 474; Greathed, p. 179 ; History of the 
Sicye of iJelhi, by an Officer who served there, p. 223. 
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fortunately, however, it had been impossible to spare more 
than a weak native detachment to escort it.^ Aware of this, 
the enemy resolved to intercept it, and with this object sent 
out a largo force in the direction, as was sujiposed, of a suburb 
called BahAdurgarh. To fi'ustratc their design, Nicholson 
started in the same direction at daybreak on the 
25th, with about two thousand men. The only 
road open to him was a mere bullock-track, rendered 
almost impassalde by the rains, and surrounded by swamps and 
floods. The infantry kept sli})ping as they tried to march; 
and the gunners had over and over again to put their shoulders 
to the wheels of their gun-carriages, and force them out of the 
slough. All through the morning rain fell in torrents. At 
length, after a struggle of seven hours, during whick he had 
only advanced nine miles, Nicholson learned that the enemy 
were, after all, not at Bahddurgarh, bn,t moving towards 

Najafgarh. lie therefore sti'uck olf from the Bcihddui‘gaih 

road, and pressed on to overtake them. About four o’clock he 
came upon a branch of the Najafgarh jhccl canal, and saw 
them drawn up on the opposite side. Their right rested on 
a bridge crossing the canal itself, which ran at right angles to 
the branch. In front of their left centre was a serai ; and on 

their right front and right i-ear, close to the caiial, were two 

villages, which they had occupied. They had three guns at 
each of these villages, four at the serai, arid three at the bridge. 
On their extreme left they occupied the village of Najafgarh. 
By five o’clock the whole of the British force had forded tlic 
branch of the canal. After a hasty reconnaissance, Nicholson 
resolved to begin by attacking the serai, which he saw to be 
the strongest point in the position of the enemy. Turning to 
the European infantry, whom ho had ordered to lie down, he 
thus harangued them in his deep, sonorous voice: “Now, Gist, 
I have but a few words to say. You all know what Sir Colin 
Campbell said to you at Chilianwdla, and you must also 
have heard that ho used a similai* expression at the battle of 
the Alma, that is, * Hold your fire till within twenty or thirty 
yards of that battery, and then, my boys, we will make short 
work of it.’ ” 2 ^ 

' P, M, Ji.j p. 16, par. 40 ; p. 27, par. 26 ; Lord Ilobcrts, vol. i. p. 208. 

® llisUyry of the Siege of Delhiy by an Officer who served tliere, ]». 228. The 
words were preserved by a soldier of the 61st 
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The British artillery opened the battle. After they had fired 
a few rounds, the infantry sprang to their feet, and, with 
Nicholson at their head, advanced through a shower of grape 
and musketry, holding back their own five till they were within 
twenty yards of the enemy. Then, with a loud cheer, they 
fired a volley, charged, captured the guns, and, after a short 
sharp struggle, drove the mutineers out of the serai. Changing 
front to the left, they swept down the line and turned the guns 
between the serai and the canal ; while the enemy ran before 
them, and fled, hunted by our artillery, over the bridge, leaving 
all their guns upon the field. Meanwhile the 1st Punjab 
Infantry had won the town of Najafgarh. A few of the enemy, 
however, were found to be still lurking in a little village on 
our right rear. The Punjabis were therefore sent to expel 
them : but the rebels, seeing their retreat cut off, fought des- 
perately ; and the ivillage was not carried till reinforcements 
were sent down.^ 

The conquerors were obliged to bivouac upon the wet field 
without food or covering ; for it would have been dangerous to 
Au<- 20 9-ttempt to bring the baggage across the ford. 

“ ‘ Next day they returned to the Ridge.^ 

On the 4th of September the siege-train arrived. The excite- 
ment among ^all ranks now became intense. Delhi must be 
taken Avithin a few days at latest, if only their General willed 
it. But some uneasily suspected that ho would even now hold 
back if he dared. Anxiety had broken down his health ; and 
his nerves trembled as he thought of the magnitude of his task 
< and the probability of failure. The truth was that ho had 
Atig. 20 written a few days before to Baird Smith, exi)lain- 
When shall big why » it had been impossible to attempt an 
J^ssault earlier, and saying that, though he intended 
to begin more active operations on the arrival of 
the siege-train, he could not hope to succeed until he was 
reinforced by the army from below. Baird Smith had insisted 
in reply that to deliver the assault as soon as possible would 
be the most prudent course, as the enemy would otherwise 
have time to learn our intentions, and strengthen their defences. 

^ Indeed,” says Sir H. Norman {Forrest' H^elcctiona from State Papers^ vol. i. 
p. 404), ‘more properly speaking, it was not taken, hut was evacuated by the 
enemy during the night.” 

Cavc-Browne, vol. ii. 1 )Il 100-2, and pp. 332-4 (Nicholson's report). 
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Then Wilson had yielded, confessing that, though his belief as 
to the improbability of success was unshaken, he could suggest 
no Avay out of the difficulty. He had thus virtually thrown the 
responsibility of the siege upon Baird Smith. What wonder 
then that indignation should have Imrst forth against him ? 
What wonder that Nicholson should have Avritten 
to Lawrence, “ Had Wilson carried out his threat 
of withdrawing the guns, I was quite prepared to appeal to the 
army to set him aside, and elect a successor.” ^ 

There was no longer, however, any danger of AVilson’s 
l)Ostponing the assault. Ho might argue and expostulate and 
conjure up alarms : but Baird Smith was (h^terniined that he 
should not go back from his word. Baird Smith was as ill as 
AVilson. Ho was sufVering intense pain from a neglected wound, 
and was so enfeebled by chronic diarrhcea that he could only 
keep himself fit for work by taking brandy ,juid opium: but his 
strong, calm, buojuint nature triiim])he(l over physical pi’ostra- 
tion. He had established aii ascendency over his chief; and 
his chief knew it. He pestered Baird Smith with letters, 
opposed his ])]ans, at last refused to communicate witli him 
except through the stall': but he leaned upon his support. On 
the 7th he issued an address to the troops, which 
Baird Smitli was believed to have written for him. ucMiess io 
lie warned them that the hardest part of their 
task was now about to begin, but assincd them that, if they 
maintained their discipline, they could not fail to succeed, and 
hade them spare women and children, hut give no 
quarter to mutineers.- About the same time the ^ 
last reinforcements arrived. 

It was fortunate for the British that this increase of strength 
was not counterbalanced. The mutineers avcic still about 
twice as numerous as their opponents, of Avhom little more than 
a third were European troops ; and, if an able leader 
had arisen, who could have made himself obeyed, iiiutmepis to 
their superiority might have been greatly increased. 

But the mutineers throughout India were acting in ^renptuupou 

groups, without concert or definite aim ; and forces 

which might, for a tiiue, have turned the scale, were wasting 

^ Lortl Roberts, vol. i. pp. 213-16 ; l/i/e of Lord Lawrence^ 6th cd. vol. ii. 
p. 112 ; Vibart's Richard Haird Smith, pp. 49-54. 

2 /a. pp. 76, 128-9, 135-7, 149. 
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their strength between the Jumna and the Nerbudda and on 
the east of Oudh. 

Meanwhile the engineers, directed by Baird Smith, and 
The«ie^o immediately supervised ))y Captain Alexander 

ie«Rgo. officer of rare ability and inex- 

haustible energy,^ were hard at work. The same causes 
indeed which had originally made it impossilde to invest the 
city, forbade them to follow the prescribed routine of siege 
operations. All that they could do was to select that portion 
of the defences against which the bombardment could be 
directed, and the assault afterwards delivered, with the greatest 
possible effect and the least possible loss. This portion was 
the front /ilroady invested. On the evening of the Gth they 
had run up a light battery on the Kidge, to cover the opera- 
tions of the working parties who were to construct the heavy 
siege-batteries belo\\% On the 7th the first heavy l>attery was 
traced seven hundred yards from the Mori bastion. This 
battery was to be the key of the attack. It was to consist of 
two parts, the right ©f which was to bombard the Mori 
bastion itself, while the loft was to hold in check the fire of 
the enemy from the Kashmir bastion. While the Avork of 
tracing was g()ing on, strings of camels kept coming down, 
laden with fascines and gabions, and by their incessant groan- 
ing kept the Avorking party in a fever of anxiety lest the enemy 
should suspect Avhat they were about. As soon as the camels 
were got rid of, the artillery-carts began to arrive, laden Avith 
shot and shell ; and soon the siege-guns folloAved, each drawn 

Se )t 8 twenty pairs of bullocks. It Avas now near 

’ ' dawn ; and the first faint light revealed a strange 
scone, — helpless oxen bellowing, and struggling with each other 
in an entangled hea]A, drivers cursing and slashing with their 
Avhips, sappers, pioneers, and infantry volunteers working at the 
unfinished battery and magazines, artillerymen storing ammu- 
nition. Wilson was in despair, and talked of withdraAving 
the guns : Major Blind, the officer in command, woidd 
not listen to the suggestion. Every man worked his hardest ; 
but only one gun had been dragged on to its platform, when 
the enemy in the Morf bastion saw' Avhat was going on, 
and instantly opened fire. Kound after round of shot and 
grape came crashing against the batteiy : but Blind replied 
^ Richard Baird pp. 78-80. 
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as well as he could with a single howitzer : the Europeans 
worked on at the remaining platforms : one gun after another 
was mounted and fired ; and then, as the masonry of the 
bastion crumbled, and tottered, and soon began to fall in ruins 
under the cannonade, the enemy gradually lost heart, and by 
the afternoon had ceased to fire. For the next 
two days, however, the guns in the left section of 
the battery were utilised for holding the fire of the Kashmir 
bastion in check. ^ 

Meanwhile the other batteries on the left were being con- 
structed with ])ut little interruption; for the fire of No. 1* 
deluded the enemy into the belief that the Bjitish attack was 
to be delivered from the right only. No. 2, whi(Ji was to 
batter down the Kashmir bastion, and lireach ^ 

the adjacent curtain, consisted, like No. 1, of 
two sections, the left immedijitely in f¥ont of *(ni;{ia)!* 

Ludlow Castle, and the right a little to the right 
front of the same building. No. 3 was erected 
inside a ruined office of the Custom Hrmse, which 
the enemy had foolishly neglected to occupy. It was only one 
hundred and vsixty yards from the Water l)astion, against which 
its fire was to bo directed. A mortar battery was 
also thrown up near a palace called the Kiidsia !» 

Bagh, to play upon the curtain between the Kash- 
mir and the Water bastions.^ • 

On the morning of the 1 1th, No. 2 was to open. There was, 
however, some unavoidal^le delay ; and the enemy in the 
Kashmir bastion, seeing eighteen guns unmasked, but not 
firing, turned the delay to good account. With strange want 
of forethought they had neglected to inoflnt heavy guns behind 
the curtains, to support the fire from their bastions ; and, 
though they had not time now to remedy the error, they 
dragged a number of light guns into convenient nooks, from 
which they kept up an oblique cannonade. By eight o’clock,*^ 
however, the left section of No. 2 was ready. Nine guns were 
discharged simultaneously ; and, the smoko clearing away, the 
gunners cheered cxultingly as they saw the huge blocks of 
• 

^ dreathed, pp. 259, 265 ; Mtflley, p]). 74-8. 

Greatlied, p. 261 ; Medley, pp. 80-2. 

^ Ib. p. 87. Major Gaitskell, comniandiiig the artillery brigade, in hia 
official report, mentiouy 5.30 a.m. ns the hour. M'iujHshmany Nov. 11, 1857. 
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stone tumbling over on to the ground beneath from the Kash- 
mir bastion and the curtain. In ten minutes the hostile guns 
were silenced. Still the work of breaching went on ; but the 
enemy, seeing with consternation the ruin of their defences, 
strove hard to make up for their past remissness. Ever and 
anon a round shot, hurled from an enfilading gun on the right, 
tore through the interior of the battery from end to end ; Avhile 
infantry, lining the trenches in front, or skirmishing over the 
broken ground, maintained a galling musketry fire. Yet the 
British gunners, unheeding their losses, regardless of the fear- 
ful heat, went on fighting their guns hour aftei- hour, with no 
other thought than to prepare the way for their impatient 
comrades deliver the assault. Now, too. No. 3 battery was 
at work ; and the Water bastion was hurled by its fire into a 
chaotic mass of ruins.^ 

The end, for gocxl or for evil, was fast approaching. On the 
13th, Wilson and Baird Smith arranged the jdan of 
nan of assault. The attacking force was to be divided 

into four columns anc> a reserve. The first column, under 
Nicholson, was to storm the breach near the Kashmir bastion, 
and escalade the face of the bastion itself. The second, under 
Brigadier Jones, was to storm the breach near the Water 
bastion. The third, pndcr Colonel Campbell, was to make its 
way into the city through the Kashmir gate, which was first to 
be blown open. The* fourth, under Major Reid, was to expel 
the enemy from the suburbs of Kisliongaiij and Paluiripur, and 
then to-enter the city by the Kabul giUc, which was to bo opened 
from within. The reserve, under Brigadier Longfield, was to 
follow the first column. Speaking generally, the outer defences 
of the city were to bti taken possession of, and secured by the 
establishment of posts ; while the succeeding opci*ations were to 
ho determined by circumstances and the discretion of the leader, 
it being understood that the palace was ultimately to be bom- 
barded, and the king made a prisoner.^ AVho the leader must 
be, could not admit of doubt. If Nicholson had appealed to 
the army to elect a new general, and he would have done so if 
Wilson had refused to permit the assault, their choice would 
have fallen upon him. They had hojuH of his wild ride in 
pursuit of the mutinous 55th. They had heard of, some of 


* Medley, pp. 85-92. 

Ih, pp. 94, 102-3 ; Kaye, voi. iii. p. 590. See App. M. 
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thorn liad followed him in his victorious march through the 
Punjal), his onslaught at Uajafgarh. And, since he had 
appeared among them, ho had ma<lo them feel that what they 
liad licai'd of him was not in excess of the truth ; that he had 
come destined, as he himself believed, to put an end to their 
weary waiting, to lead them to the slaughter of their enemies, 
to give them possession of the imperial city. Even Wilson, 
though he might shrink from acknowledging his influence, could 
not but own his power.^ To him, therefore, he entrusted the 
general direction of the assault. 

But, before the assault could be delivered, it was first ncces-. 
sary to examine the breaches. Two engineer 
officers, Medley and Lang, arranged to start on 
this errand soon after sunset, with six picked men. 

There Avas no moon : hut the heavens were bright with stars ; 
and Hashing rockets and fire-balls were continually lighting up 
the sky ; while the roar of the guns, and tfie clear, ohaip rc])ort 
of the shells alone broke the stillness of the air. Suddenly, as 
the clocks struck ten, the batteries <;eascd firing. Then the 
ex))lorcrs, drawing their swords, and feeling for their revolvers, 
began to ci’ccp toAvards the bi'caeh neaj* the Kashmir bastion. 
In a foAv minutes they reached the edge of the ditch. The 
officers and*tAvo of the men slid down. Q.uitt as they had 
been, hoAA^ever, tliey kiiCAV that they had startled tlie enemy ; 
for they could hear the sound of feet^ moving towards the 
breach. They thei efore climbed back again to their own side, 
and lay down on the grass to AA^ait. Unseen themselves, they 
could see dark figures moving about iii the breach and heard 
the sound of voices, and presently the ring of ramrods. Still 
they lay waiting, hoping that the encmy^Avould go away, but in 
vain. Medley could see, hoAvcver, that the breach AA^as a good 
one, and, knoAi^iiig that it Avould be hopeless to attempt to 
examine it further, gave the signal to return. As the eight 
started to their feet, the enemy fired, and the bullets Avhizzod 
about their ears ; but no one Avas hurt, and all made their Avay 
safely back to camp. Medley then reported to Baird Smitli 
that the breacli, though capable of improvement, was still 
practicable ; and Lieu^iiants Home and Wilberforcc Gi'cathed, 
who had examined tlio brc^iich near the Water bastion, told him 
that there also the result Avas satisfactory. Upon this, Baird 
^ ()f Lord Lavyrcnci', vol. ii. p, 206 . 
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Smith advised Wilson to deliver the assault at daybreak. He 
pointed out that during the past week every man in the force 
had been working at the highest pressure, and that they could 
not endure the strain much longer. Wilson admitted the force 
of this argument, and issued the necessary orders at onc6. But, 
as the fateful moment drew near, his heart misgave him again ; 
and ho wrote to tell Baird Smith that he feared that it would 
be hopeless to assail the Water bastion. “ What do you pro- 
pose ” he asked : “ you are determined I shall not have a 
moment’s sleep to-night.” Baird Smith promptly reassured 
him ; and he lay down for a brief repose.^ 

About three o’clock the whole camp was astir. There were 
Sept 14 some who looked forward to the struggle upon 
Preparaiioiis which they wcre about to enter, not merely with 
tor the assault. martial ardour of soldiers, the stern longing of 
men who had the bipod of innocent ^vomen to avenge, but with 
an enthusiasm as solemn as that which inspired the Ironsides 
who fought in the Civil War. The chaplain had administered 
the Holy Communion Vo a few officers and men at their own 
desire ; and in some tents the Old Testament lesson for the 
day had been read. The chapter was that in which the doom 
of Nineveh was foretold. The words must have sounded 
strangely prophetic to those plain soldiers : “'Woe to the 
bloody city I it is all full of lies and robbery . . . draw thee 
waters for the siege, ^ fortify thy strongholds . . . then shall 
the fire devour thee ; the sword shall cut thee oft’, it shall eat 
thee up like the canker-worm.” ^ 

The columns fell in on the road ' leading from cantonments 
to the city, all but Reid’s, whose place was on the 
tho cotoM. There were some four thousand five hundred 

men, British soldiers with bronzed, war-worn faces, 
wearing uniforms which had been dyed dust-colour, Sikhs with 
their long hair twisted up behind, and tall, muscular Pathdns 
with faces as fair as those of Englishmen.^ Eager as they wore 
to move on, they were depressed and wearied by delay ; for 
the enemy had filled up the breaches in the night ; and it was 
necessary for the batteries to reopen. But at length the signal 

^ TAfe of Lord Lavrrfwy, vol. ii. p. 212 ; MeJlejfv pp. 96-100 ; TimeSy May 11, 
1858, p. 6, col. 3 ; Lord Knljerts, vol. i. i)p. 22S^-4 ; FoiTc.st’s Selectiom from State 
Papersy vol. i. p. 392 ; Viliait, p. 61. 

^ Rotton, pp. 259-60 ; Cavc-lirowne, vol. ii. pp. 156-7. 
s Medley, p. 64. 
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was given ; and, while the heavy guns still thundered at the 
breaches, answered by the heavy guns from the city, and shells 
burst, and rockets, flashing along the dark sky, hissed above 
their heads, the columns tram])ed silently and steadily down. 
Wilson rode up as they advanced, looking nervous and anxious. 
Near Ludlow Castle they halted, and took up their respective 
stations. The engineer officers with their ladder-men moved 
on in front. Then Nicholson went to Brigadier Jones, who 
commanded the second column, and asked whether he was 
ready. ^ The Brigadier replied that he was. Nicholson put his 
arm round his comrade's shoulder, and then hurried off to join, 
his own column. The guns ceased firing ; the Rifles, in 
skirmishing order, dashed to the front with a loud cheer and 
opened fire; and the columns streamed after to the "assault of 
Delhi.2 

The ladder-men moved quickly on : but the enemy, crowding 
in the breach, received the men of the first column operations of 
with a terrible musketry-fire, and, catching up the and 

loosened stones, hurled them down, upon their 
heads, yelling, cursing, and daring them to enter. For a 
moment it seemed as if the avalanche would overwhelm them : 
man after man was struck down : but in another moment two 
ladders wer8 thrown into the ditch : the stoitners closed up 
behind : Nicholson, as ever in the front, slid down and mounted 
the scarp ; the rest followed : the eii^my, feeling that the 
breach was lost, fled ; and the victorioiis column poured into 
the city, and took up its position in the main-guard.^ 

The shout of the Riflemen had served as a common signal 
for the first three columns ; and the second, on hearing it, had 
started for the left breach. But they tgo were received with a 
musketry-fire so severe that out of the thirty -nine ladder-men 
twenty-nine were in a few minutes killed or wounded.'^ Not- 
withstanding, the ladders were planted ; and the stormers 
plunged into the city, some at the Water bastion, others 
through the Kashmir curtain. Then, turning to the right, 
and joined by some of Nicholson's men, they ran down the 
road past the ramparts, sweeping the enemy before them like 

' Kaye, vol. iii. p. 591. f 

® Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 174; Medley, pp. 104-6 ; Meviorials of Qen, Sir 
E. IT, (Irealhecl, p. 58, by Lieut. -Geii. A. C. Robertson. 

Tb. pp. 106-7 ; Cavu-Browue, vol. ii, p. 175. 

Medley, p. 108. 
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frightened and, rushing into the Morf, bayoneted the 

gunners, who stood resolutely to their guns, then leaped on to 
tlio pai‘aj)et, and waved theii* caps to their eomrades on the 
liidgc. Leaving a party to hold the ])asf-ioii, they pressed on 
till they came to the Kiil)ul gate, where they had l)ecTi ordered 
to remain until they should hear that the third column had 
captured the Jamma Masjid. The bugles were sounded to 
collect the men of the various regiments, who had become 
scattered in the confusion; and Colonel Grcathed, who com- 
manded the 8th regiment, walked back to sec that the gates 
and bastions which had been passed were in safe keeping. 
Meanwhile Jones, fancying that he had stopped at the wrong 
gate, pushed on again until he found himself unexpectedly 
under the* Lahore bastion. With one bold rush he might have 
taken it. But he had received no orders to do so ; and he was 
not a man to act without them, l^alling back, therefore, on 
the K/ibul gate, he planted his flag there, and awaited Nichol- 
son’s arrival.^ 

Before this, numbej’s of the mutineers, dismayed by the 
overpowering violence with which the columns swept through 
the breaches into the city, had begun to retreat, and actually 
crossed the bridge of boats : but soon, perceiving that the con- 
querors hesitatv^d to follow up their advantage, they plucked up 
courage to return ; and many of them occupied houses abutting 
on the Charidni Chanlj, from which they would be able to fire 
upon the stormers, when they should advance to assault the 
Lahore bastion.- 

Thus the further progress of the Arst two columns was likely 
to be disputed. But it had been jnovided in the 
cohim/ami^ asfiault that the fourth column should fight 

its Way to the Kabul gate to their support. At 
five o’clock all the detachments which composed 
this column were mustered for the start. The Jammu Con- 
tingent, lejit by the Maharaja of Kashmir, was there, the 
stalwart Guides infantry, and the fearless little Gurkhas, who, 
though sadly thinned in numbers, were as confident as ever in 
themselves and in the leader under whom they had already 
gained twenty-five victories. Three gujjs, however, which had 
been promised, were late in arrivnig, and so inadequately 

’ See App. M. 

^ MS. Memo. letttn’b from an ollicor wlio serveil with the first colniim. 
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manned that Reid had to send for more gunners. As ho was 
waiting, ho heard that a portion of the Jammu troops which ho 
had sent to Tuake a divorsion on the right by attacking a foil. 
Ciillod the JCodgali, had ]n‘omaturcly engaged the enemy. Ho 
therefore decided to advance without further delay. Two 
breastworks lay before him, which the enemy had thrown up 
as a protection to Kishenganj, the first jroint which the column 
was to attack. The Rifles and Gurkhas cari’ied the first with a 
rush. The enemy seemed to hesitate ; and the column, press- 
ing on, began to cross a bridge spanning the canal under the 
walls of Kishenganj. Now, however, the want of guns was 
felt. Thousands of rebels from the city were seen pouring 
down the dry bed of the canal to rcirifoi’cc their comrades. 
♦Still, Reid was confident of success. Standing on the para] ret 
of the bridge, he was just going to direct a false attack to be 
made on the enemy’s front and a r*eal or^ic against their left 
flank and roar, when ho fell wounded. The Gurkhas, dispirited 
by the loss of their leader, hung back : but tlio 1st Bengal 
Rusiliers, followed by the Gist regiment, rushed across the 
br'idge. A few minutes later Reid canuj to his senses, and 
made over the command to Cajrtain Richard Lawrence. But 
the battle was already lost. The various detachments of the 
column, cro^Alod together, and harassed by a severe musketry- 
fire which the enemy jroured into them from loopholes in the 
wall, had become so confused that their c^fticers coirld not make 
themselves heard : the Jammu troops ou the right, flying before 
their assailants, rushed panic-stricken into the column, and in- 
creased its disorder ; and *at last the situation became so des- 
perate that Ca])taiu Muter of the 60th Rifles, assuming command 
independently of Lawrence, withdrew the troops around him to 
Hindu Rilo’s houvse, followed some time afterwards by Lawrence 
and the Kashmiris.^ The enemy, following up their success, 
were threatening this vital point of the British position, when 
the Cavalry Brigade under Brigadier Hope Grant, which had 
hitherto been covering the assaulting columns, moved down 
close under the Mori bastion, to support the beaten column. 
The enemy, clustering in the houses and gardens near Kishen- 

1 Cavo-Browne, vol. ii. pp. L%l-4, 336 ; Letters from (L>n. 11. Tiawreiice ami 
Col. IVJuter (Kaye, vol. iii. App. pp. 693-4, 698-700) ; xMemoiwuti by Major 
Reid and Sir H. Kdwardes (Malle.soii, vol. ii. App. A. pp. 570-89) ; H'orrest’s 
tk’lcrUofUf f'toiti Stale 2*apers, vol. i. j)p. 407-13. 
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gall], turned upon their new opponents with so sharp a musketry 
fire that it was necessary to send Tombs with his horse-artillery 
troop to the rescue. The musketeers were soon subdued : but 
the brigade was now exposed to a steady fire of grape from the 
Lahore bastion. The carnage was terrible. Forty^wo men 
and six officers of the Lancers, Uventy-five out of the fifty 
officers and men composing Tombs’s trooj), were struck. But 
for two hours the brigade never moved. The horses stood still 
under the iron storm : the men sat in their saddles as patiently 
as the sentries at the Horse Guards : Tombs never ceased fight- 
ing his guns ; and at length the enemy’s fire slackened and died 
away, and Hindu Etlo’s house was safe.^ 

Meanwhile a struggle not less severe had been going on 
within the city. It was not till after Jones planted his 
flag on the Kiibul gate, that Nicholson arrived thither ; for he 
had been forced to (liverge from his prescribed route, to silence 
a body of musketeers harassing his left. When he did join 
Brigadier Jones, the enemy near the Lahore bastion, misunder- 
standing the temporary inaction of the columns, were firing 
down the road ; and the 75th regiment, after vainly attempting 
to force a passage, had fallen- back upon the Kdbul gate. 
Seeing that the mutineers were regaining courage and resolved 
not to give i^y to an enemy whom he despisM, Nicholson 
gathered together a number of men from both 
iSTore ba«tioii. columns,^und advanced to acsault the bastion. Then 
was seen how much Jones had lost .by neglecting 
his opportunity. To reach the bastion, a narrow lane, all but 
choked in places by projecting bastions, had to be traversed. 
The enemy had planted a gun some distance down this, and 
another at the bottom ; while their sharpshooters swarmed at 
the windows and on the flat roofs of the low houses on the left, 
and behind the parapets of the bastions. The danger was in- 
creased by the fact that the fourth column had failed to 
accomplish its task. Officers crowded round Nicholson, and 
tried to persuade him to be content with occupying the houses 
near the lane. But it was not in Nicholson’s nature to wait. 
The column entered the lane. The leaders soon took the first 
gun, and advanced to within ten yardf of the second ; Lieu- 
tenant Butler of the 1st Bengal FusHiers ran right past it, and 

^ HoJson, p. 290 ; Hope Grant’H JmUhnts of the Sepoy War, pp. 1 23-7 ; MS, 
Memo, by Sir N. Cliambciitthi ; I/ffe (f Sir Jlo^je Grant, vol. i. pp. 248-9. 
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in single combat encountered the enemy bcliind : but the fire 
was so appalling that the men could not steel their hearts to 
follow him, and fell back behind the first gun, bafiled and 
dispirited. For a few moments they halted : then they were 
told to li^again, moved onward, and recovered and spiked the 
first gun ; and now the officers, still nobly leading, strove by 
passionate exhortations, by heroic example, to nerve them for 
the last fatal rush. But they felt that they could not try. 
Showers of grape tore their ranks open ; bullets flew down upon 
them like hail from above ; stones and round shot were pitched 
among them ; two officers fell mortally wounded ; five more 
were struck, and the shattered column, hurled back in confu- 
sion, stood cowering under the storm.^ Then Nicholson himself 
strode forward, and, raising his sword above his he*ad, indig- 
nantly appealed to them to advance. In another moment he 
had fallen shot through the chest. ^ 

The historian will best express his reverence icr the fallen 
hero by going on without a pause to narrate the course of the 
struggle, on the chances of which his thoughts were fixed, even 
while he was being lifted up and carried back to the Eidge. 
Just before the first and second columns had begun 
the assa\ilt. Lieutenants Homo and Saikeld of the 
Engineers, Bugler Hawthorne of the 52nd, alid 
Sergeants Carmichael, Smith, and Burgess of the Bengal 
Sappers, started in advance of the thirsl column, to blov/ up 
the Kashmir gate. Outside the gate, the ditch was spanned by 
a wooden bridge, the planks of which had been removed, leav- 
ing only the sleepers intact. Passing through the outer gate- 
way, Home, who was in front, crossed one of the sleepers with 
the bugler under a sharp musketry-fii^, planted his bag of 
powder, and leaped into the ditch. Carmichael followed, but, 
before ho could lay his bag, was shot dead. Then Smith, who 
was just behind, planted his ow’u and his comrade's bag, and 
arranged the fuses ; while Saikeld, holding a slow match in his 
hand, stood by, waiting to fire the charge. Just as he was 
going to do so, he was struck down by two bullets. As he 
fell, he hold out the match, telling Smith to take it and fire. 
Burgess, who was neai^r to the wounded man, took it instead, 

• 

^ J^lacktoond* s MagaziriCj January 1858. Article — “The First Bengal Euro- 
pean Fusiliers in the Delhi Campaign," p. 133. Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 233-4 ; 
Cave- Browne, vol. ii. pp. 1 7 7- 8 ; information from Sir Seymour B1 auo. See App. M, 
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but presently cried that it had gone out, and, just as Smith 
was Inuiding him a box of matches, fell over into the ditch, 
mortally WDunded. Smith, now, as ho Ihought, loft alone, ran 
close up to the powder bags, to avoid the enemy's tire, struck 
a light, and was in the act of aj)})lying it, when the pCfi’t-fire in 
the fuse went off in his face ; and, as he was plunging through 
a cloud of smoko into -the ditch, he heard the thundor of the 
explosion, and barely escaped being dashed to pieces by the 
masses of masonry falling from above by clinging fast to the 
wall. For this gallant service Salkeld, Home, Smith, ai\d Haw- 
thorne were recommended for the Victoria Cross ; but only the 
two last lived to wear it.^ 

The column passed through the ruined gate into the city, 
and ])ushcd on to the Chandni Clniuk ; but Camp- 
bell, finding it impossible to advance further with- 
undue loss, and learning that the other columns 
had not been able to penetrate the city far enough 
to support him, fell back to the church, between the Water 
bastion and the gate, and there joined the reserve, which had 
followed him and occupied the posts from which he had ex- 
pelled the enemy.- 

Meanwhile those who remained on the Eidge had been 
waiting with intense anxiety for the issue of the 
Sry’il^j'iRhtmg^ struggle. They heard the sullen roar of artillery 
and the rattle of musketiy in the city ; they saw 
the litters, filled with dead, and dying, and wounded men, 
pouring in an endless stream to the hospital ; but no one could 
tell them how their comrades were faring. But at last they 
heard a loud cheer resounding from the walls, and knew that 
all was wcll.'^ Gradually the din of battle began to be hushed ; 
for the troops, though their lust for blood was still unappeased, 
were l)ocomiug too exhausted to do more. Towards evening 
Wilson rode through the city, map in hand, to ascertain what 
progress had been made. The space between the Water bastion 
and the Kdbul gate was in our hands. Taylor had already 
taken every possible precaution for securing the position of the 

^ MS. notes sent to me by Licut.-Col. Tnnilnill; Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 173; 

ScMions fruni State Papers, yo\, i. p. ^01. The accounts of the ex- 
plosion naturally vary in details, f have follo^vcd that of Sergeant Smith, who, 
as far as I can judge, had the best opportunity of observing what took place, 

2 Nornuin, p. 43 ; Cave*Hrowiie, vol. ii. pp. 179-80 ; Medley, p. 112. 

- G. Bourcliier’s} hriyht Munths* (Jwinjjaign,^ p. 63. 
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assailants, by loopholing, fortifying, and garrisoning the caj)- 
tured houses, throwing up barricades across the streets, and 
posting piquets to keep up communication between the three 
colunmj. But Wilson Avas ill-satisfied with what he saw. 
Owing failure of Reid's attack, the right flank Avas still 

exposed ; and even the first three columns had done little more 
than enter the city. Sixty-six officers and eleven hundred and 
four men had fallen during the day.^ The mutineers had 
suffered heavily ; but tens of thousands of them still remained. 
The finest soldier in the camp was mortally Avounded. Irri- 
table and Aveak from anxiety and illness, and having no firmness 
of character to support him, Wilson j)etulantly spoke of Avith- 
drawing the troops altogether. But Baird Smith, to Avhom he 
turned for advice, insisted on his holding on.‘^ 

Tile night of the 14th passed aAA^ay ; and another day bi’oke, 
a day of shame and humiliation for the victorious 
army. The enemy, knowing the weakness of 
British soldiers, had cunningly streAvn the deserted 
shops and the pavements Avith bottles of beer, Avine, and spirits. 
Many of the troops, indeed, Averc not exposed to, or resisted 
the temptation ; but numbers drank themselves drunk. Lying 
helpless and senseless as a herd of sAvine, they had bartei’ed 
away their lives for a feAV hours' debauch, — if tTie enemy had 
had the sense to butcher them. But the opportunity was lost ; 
and Wilson, trembling at the thought of Aidiat might have been, 
ordered every I’cmaining bottle to be destroyed.^ 

The citizens and the more prudent or less resolute of the 
mutineers were noAv fast huriying out of the city. 

Many, hoAvever, failed to escape; for the British 
soldiers, though they treated the Avomcn and Liionmish 
children with forbearance and even kindness, 
showed no mercy to the men. Harmless citizens were shot-, 
clasping their hands for mercy. Trembling old men Averc cut 
down. But, in justice to the soldiers Avho committed these 
cruelties, it should be said that they had received great pro- 
vocation. Many of their comrades, rashly Avandering from 

^ MS. Correspomloiice ; Molley, p. 114. Neville Cliamljerljiin btuteil the 
number at 1145 — GO otticers jlid 1085 niou — killed and woun<lod. J‘nrl. 
vol. xliv. Part 1, p. 3G0. The los»of the Delhi Field Force in killed, wounded, 
and missing from May 30 to Sept. 20 amounted to 2151 Europeans and 1686 
natives. iX. Part 3, p. 230. 

® See App. M. 
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their posts, had been enticed by lurking fanatics and bud- 
mashos into dark alleys, and there foully murdered.^ 

Meanwhile, the army was forcing its way by slow and pain- 
Oaptiiieof steps into the heart of the city. On ^e 16th 
Di'iiii com- the magazine was reached, and the en^^irf^f their 
i»iotcti. accord evacuated Kishenganj. On the 16th 

the magazine was stormed and carried. On the 17th the Bank 
was captured. The formidable Lahore bastion, however, still 
held out. On the 18th and 19th, therefore, the houses leading 
to it were sapped through by Taylor’s suggestion, and in this 
way it was won without exposing the troops to the perils of 
street-fighting. Next day the Lahore gate, the Jamma Masjid, 
and the Sclimgarh were taken. Finally, the gates of the palace 
itself were blown in : a few Glnizis, who had remained in it, 
were slaughtered : the British flag was hoisted ; and the city 
of th(i Moguls, now^resemblirig a city of the dead, was again 
subject to the Nazarencs.^ 

The King, however, was still at large. Bakht Khan had 
urged him to share the flight of the mutineers ; but 
nobles, Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh, wishing to 
purchase the favour of the corupierors by some 
signal service, had persuaded him that, by separating himself 
from his army, he would gain the credit of having originally 
acted under their compulsion. Yielding to the tempter, he had 
consented to remain ^.vith his family for a short time at the 
tomb of the Emperor Humdyun, which Avas situated about six 
miles from Delhi, llodson, Avho presided over the Intelligence 
Dej)artment, aatxs promptly informed of his Avhereabouts by a 
spy named Eajab Ali ; and at once resolved to carry out a pur- 
pose Avhich he had long formed, by effecting his capture. 

The fame Avhich this officer Avon for himself in the history of 
llodson Mutiny is out of all proportion Avith the rank 

Avhich he held. Following the path prescribed by 
custom for military men of ability, ho had, early in his career, 
obtained Avork as a civil officer. He had the good fortune to 
be one of Henry LaAvrencc’s disciples, and Avon, for a time, his 
confidence and regard.^ But, after some years of unbroken 

(j 

^ IHstory of the ^Siege of Delhij by an Officer who served there, jjp. 266-7 ; 
Kaye, vol. iii. p. 636. 

Cave-Browne, vol. ii. pp. 188-90 ; Norman, p. 44 ; Bourchier, pp. 73, 76. 

^ Life of Sir IL LaiorencCf vp. 411-12, 436. 
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success, the tide of his fortunes ebbed. He was accused of 
corruption. He was found guUty of injustice to a native chief, 
and irrevocably dismissed from civil employment. The de- 
gradati^, however, really increased his ultimate chances of 
distinctiSftn^ Ho had always been a soldier at heart : ho was 
now a soldier by necessity ; and, in the bitterness of his spirit, 
ho resolved to do something that should compel the highest 
authority to recognise his deserts. The outbreak of the Mutiny 
gave him his opportunity. How he used it, this history has 
but faintly jecorded. He managed the Intelligence Depart- 
ment with rare tact and skill. By the mingled ardour and 
prudence of his counsels, his readiness in undertaking, his 
judgement in executing a variety of bold and useful enterprises, 
he won the conlidonce of three successive commanders. En- 
trusted by Anson with the task of raising a corps for service 
while actually in the field, he moulded into a regiment the mob 
of recruits who formed his raw material, bound them to himself 
by the closest ties of personal devotion, and, forcing them, 
while yet only half trained, into the field, hurled them in a 
series of cavalry combats against the enemy, and proved to 
them that, under his leadership, they were irresistible. Capable 
of enduring the extremes of hardship and fatigue, revelling in 
danger yet never rash, knowing exactly what was possible, and 
never hesitating to attempt what was all but impossible, he was 
the beau-ideal of a partisan leader. To\»ards casual accpiaiut- 
ances his speech was brusque, and his manner distant and 
supercilious ; but iu his injLorcourse with his friends, he knew 
how to show all the graces and the sympathies of comradeship. 
The bravo and gentle Seaton wrote of him, “ During the whole 
of that siege we were together in the same tent, and it was to 
his uriromittiug care and nursing that in groat measure I owed 
my life. It was then that I saw in all their splendour his noble 
soldierly qualities, never fatigued, never downcast, always cool 
and calm, with a cheerful countenance, and a word of encourage- 
ment for every one.’' But in the stress and whirl of a stormy 
life, his fine nature Imd been grievously marred. Poverty had 
corrupted his sense of honour ; and time had not softened the 
truculence of liis spirit. ^ It has been proved by men who knew 
him well that he enricheil* himself lt)y dishonest means, and 
that, during the siege of Delhi, ho executed, firing the first shot 
with his own hands, without a regular trial, and solely UiX)n 
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the statement of an interested informer, a native ofiScer who 
had befriended him when his fortunes were low, but to whose 
prayers for justice not even gratitude could induce him to give 
heed.^ Still, there were a few unquenchable sparks o^obility 
left in him ; and others besides Seaton held fast friend- 

ship. Unscrupulous, unprincipled, he was yet a man capable 
of loving and of winning love from the good, a man without 
fear, if not without reproach. 

Hodson lost no time in going to Wilson with the story 

Hod son and pointing out that 

the Kiiiji the capture of the city would avail but little so 
21. as tlie King remained at liberty, asked 

whether he did not intend to pursue him. Wilson replied 
that he had no European troops to spare. Hodson then volun- 
teered to go himself with some of his own irregulars. Still 
Wihou refused. Ap last, however, he gave way. Hodson then 
asked for permission to promise the King that his life should 
be spared, explaining that otherwise it would bo impossible to 
induce him to surrender. To this request Wilson at first em- 
phatically refused to assent ; but, after some further argument, 
he reluctantly yielded to the remonstrances of those around 
him.‘^ Hodson was not, however, influenced ]>y pity for the 
King. He had, indeed, himself declared that the King was old 

and wcllnigh impotent, that he hail throughout been a mere 
tool in the hands of others ; but nevertheless he longed to take 
his life, and regretted that policy forbade him to do so.^ The 
truth was that he had a cogent /easori for the persistence 
with which he urged Wilson to show mercy. Secretly, and for 
his own purposes, he had akeady taken upon himself to sign 

* S(*c App. N". 

^ TliivS is state<l on the anthority of Liuutenant- Colonel (then Lieutenant) 
Turnbull, who was Wilson's A.D.C., and was i)rcsent when the discusaion as 
to whether the King’s life should be guaranteed took place. See also, a 
letter from Sir T. Seaton. IJodsnyi of Ifodson's llorsa (a new edition of 
Tml'ce. Ymrs of a, Soldier s Life in fvdiaP pp. 2J31-2. Hodson liimself wrote 
on Sept. 24, 18.57, ‘‘ £ assured him (Wdsoii) it was nothing but his own order 
which bothered him with the King, as I would much rather have brought 
him into Delhi dead than living.” /5. p. 223. But, on Feh. 12, 1858, ho 
wrote, “General Wilson refused to send troops in pursuit of him (the King), 
and, to avoid greater calanjities, I then, and not till then, asked and obtained 
permission to offer him his wretched life, oa the ground, and solely on tho 
ground, that there was no other way of getting him into our possession.” 
Ih. p. 230. 
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a paper guaranteeing the safety of the King and Queen and of 
her family ; and this transaction he naturally did not care to 
reveal,^ After receiving his instructions, he set out on his 
errand with fifty of his troopers. Approaching the tomb, he 
concealed Jjimsclf and his men in some old buildings near the 
gateway, and then sent messengers to demand the surrender of 
the King, on the sole condition that his life should be spared. 
Two hours after, they brought back word that the King would 
surrender, if Hodson would himself go, and pledge his word for 
the fulfilment of the condition. Hodson consented, and rode 
out from his hiding-place. A great crowd was gathered in* 
front of the tomb. Presently the Queen iuid her son passed 
out through the gateway, followed by a j)alkee bearing the 
King. Hodson rode up, and bade the King give up his arms. 
The King in rcydy asked Hodson to confirm the pledge which 
his messengers had given. Hodson solemnly promised. Then, 
in the presence of a crowd who were too awed to &trike a blow 
in his behalf, with the glorious white marble dome of that 
imperial mausoleum to remind him »of the majesty of his 
ancestors, betrayed by his own kinsmen, his city captured, his 
army defeated and dispersed, his hopes shattered, the last king 
of the house of Timour gave up his arms to an English sub- 
altern, and if as led away caj)tivc to await his trial. 

But the King’s sons wore still to be brought to their account. - 
Hodson resolved to go and capture them^jas he had 
captured the King. At first AVilson would not be 
persuaded to give his consent: but Hodson was 
importunate : Nicholson from his dying bed vehemently sup- 
ported him ; and AVilsori at last yielded.'^ 

At eight o’clock on the morning of tl]Le 22nd he started with 
Lieutenant Macdowcll, his second in command, and a hundred 
picked men of his own regiment. Let the reader try to picture 
to himself the departing cavalcade, — wild -looking horsemen 
wearing scarlet turbans and dust-coloured tunics bound with 
scarlet sashes ; their leader a tall spare man attired like them, 
riding his horse with a loose rein, with reddish brown hair and 
beard, aquiline nose, thin curved defiant nostrils, and blue eyes 

1 See App. N. § V. ^ ^ 

They were his children Ly another wife ; and therefore Hodson 's secret 
guarantee did not apply to tlioin. 

® Hodson, p. 300. 
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which seemed aglow with a half-kindled light.^ Arriving at 
the tomb, he sent in Mirza llahi Bakhsh and Eajab Ali, both 
of whom he had brought with him, to say that he had come to 
seize the princes for punishment, and intended to do so, dead 
or alive. For more than half an hour the two Englishmen 
were kept in suspense. At last the messengers returned to 
ask Hodson whether he would promise the princes their lives. 
He replied that he would not. The messengers went back. 
Hodson and Macdowell waited on, wondering whether the 
princes would ever come. They heard furious shouting within. 
It was the appeal of a fanatical mob of Mussulmans to their 
princes to lead them out against the infidels. At length a 
messenger came out to say that the princes were coming, 
Hodson sent ten men to meet them ; and Macdowell by his 
order formed up the troop across the road, to shoot them down 
if there should be any attempt to rescue them. Presently 
they - Avere seen approaching in a small bullock-cart, Avith the 
ten troopers escorting them, and a vast croAvd behind. Hodson 
and Macdowell rode up alone to meet them. Once more they 
begged Hodson to promise them their lives. “ Most certainly 
not,” ho replied, and ordered the driver to move on. The driver 
obeyed ; and the croAvd Avere folloAving simultaneously, Avhen 
Hodson imperiously Avaved them back, and Macd<5lAvell, beckon- 
ing to his troop, formed them up betAveen the crowd and the 
cart, the latter of wliich was thus free to pursue its way, while 
the former, baffled, fell slowly and sullenly back. Then Hod- 
son galloped up to the troopers Avho Avere escorting the cart, 
and told them to hurry on toAvards the city as fast as they 
couTd, while he and MacdoAvell dealt with the mob. Hastily 
joining his subaltern, he found the mob streaming up the 
stops of the gateway into the garden of the tomb. Leaving 
the bulk of the troop outside, he followed with his subaltern 
and but four men. Then, seeing the necessity of instantly awing 
the crowd, he commanded tliem in a firm voice to surrender 
their arms. They hesitated, — there were some six thousand 
of them confronting him. He sternly repeated the order; and 
they obeyed. 

^ IIotlsoTi, p, 320. History of the Sieye jielhif hy an Oflicer who served 
there, p. 108. 

There were three — two of the King's sons and one of his grandsons. Hope 
Grant, p. 133. 
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Within two hours five hundred swords and more than five 
hundred firearms were collected ; and Hodson, followed by the 
crowd, rode off with the troop to overtake his prisoners. As 
he drew near, the crowd pressed close on to the horses of the 
trooper? ar;d thronged round the cart. He had intended that 
the princes should bo hanged : but now ho determined to dispose 
of them himself. What shall we do with them ? ” he asked 
his subaltern : “ I think we had better shoot them here ; wo 
shall never get them in.” He rejoiced that circumstances had 
given hin the opportunity of playing the part of executionei-.^ 
Halting the troop, he placed five troopers in front of the cart 
and five behind, and ordered the princes to sti ip oil' their upper 
garments. The crowd never stirred. Ten troopers sufficed to 
paralyse the liost whom Hodson professed to fear. Did he 
still believe that he could not take his prisoners into cami:)? 
(Jallo})iTig into the midst of the crowd, ^ he reined up, and 
addressed them, saying that the princes had butchered the 
women and children of his race, and that Government had now 
sent their punishment. With these w^rds he seized a carbine 
from one of his men, and shot the three princes dead. Finally, 
while the crowd stood by, awe-struck and motionless, ho ordered 
the corpses to be taken away, and flung out in front of the 
Kotwdli. CTn this spot the head of a famous Sikh Guru, Tegh 
Bahadur Khan, had been exposed by order of Aurangzeb. A 
prophecy had long been current among^the Sikhs that they 
should recoiupier the city of the persecuting emperor by 
the aid of the white men. The prophecy was now in their 
eyes fulfilled ; and Hodson had avenged the martyr of their 
religion." 

' “ I am not cruel, hut I confess T clul rejoice at opportunity of ridiling the 
earth of these wretches.” Hodson of JIodson\<; Ilorsr^ p. 224. 

Hodson, pp. 300-2, 310-13. To moralise upon the slaughter of the princes 
would be superfluous. The reader only requires to know the relevant facts. But 
there is one important question of fact regarding which there is not ahsohitc 
unanimity. Hodson himself asserted that if he had not killed the princes, the 
crowd would have killed him, — “We should have been most unqiiestionahly 
sacrificed if I had hesitated for a moment ” {Hodson of HodsonU Horse, pp. xvi-A vii, 
224). Sir Hugh Gough says {Old Meimiiesy p. 107) that Mac<lowell made a 
similar assertion to him, — “ Our own lives were not worth a moment’s piircliaso.” 
But these excuses will not bey examination. Hodson bad one hundred trooper.s 
un<lcr his command. With only fciir of the hundred, according to his own account 
and that of Mocdowell {Hndsu^i of Hudson's Ho'rse, pp. xiv-xv, 223-4), he had over- 
awed and disarmed a crowd numbeiing .six thousand at the tomb ; and ten of the 
hundred, according to Macdowell {lb, pp. xv-xvi), kept back the same crowd 
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All this time John Nicholson, the fallen Lion of the Punjab, 
was dying slowly on the Ridge. As he lay tossing 
Nicholson. asked often how the army, with 

which he was no more to go forth to battle, was 
prospering ; and, though his wound was such that he c6Uld not 
speak without agony, he still made his influence felt by written 
suggestion.^ When he heard that Wilson spoke of retreating, 
he cried out, the lire of his indignation leaping upward in an 
expiring flame, “ Thank God, I have strength yet to shoot him, 
if necessary.” ^ At times he suffered such paroxysms of pain 
that it was necessary to drench him with morphia. Neville 
Chamberlain often came to sit by his bedside, and cheer him 
up ; but he knew he was dying. Such as he was, such as he 
had made himself, a mighty sj)irit, wild and untamed, vibrating 
with ambitions only half realised, glowing with noble aspirations 
too imperfectly followed, his time of probation, he knew, was 
over. He had no wife to send him the last messages of love ; 
he had held on his stormy course through this world alone. 
But to his mother, and t-o those two dear friends, of whom one 
still lives to cherish his memory, he sent his words of love. 
Of what sort that love was, let his last message to Edwardes 
show; — “Say that, if at this moment a good fairy were to 
give mo a wish, my wish would be to have him here next to 
my mother.” On the morning after he had said this, the 23rd of 
September, he died. vHe looked like a noble oak riven asunder 
by a thunderbolt.''* 


increa‘«ing tliough Macdowell says it was, .diile the princes were taking olF 
their clothes, while IJodson was making hi.s speech, and while the princes were 
being shot, — from which we may conclude that a Delhi nioh, at that time, 
had not much stomach for a fight. Anyhow, it is impossible to explain away 
Hodson’s siguilicant admissions, — “I would much rather have l^rought the 
King into Delhi dead than alive,” and “the onlers I received were such that 
I did not dare to act upon the dictates of my own judgment to the extent of 
killing the King when lie had given himself up.” Ih. pp. 223, 239. See also 
Lord Roberta, vol. i. p. 250, and Life of Sir Hope iJrant^ vol. i. p. 256. Sir 
Hope, immediately after hearing an account of the slaughter of the priuoe.s 
from Hodson’s own lips, wrote in hi.s journal, “This sad act was most uncalled 
for ” ; and General Keyuell Taylor wrote {Life of Lord Lawrencey 6th ed. vol. 
ii. p. 507), “I have never admitted that their death was necessitated by the 
danger of rc.scne.” Indeed it should seem that Sir Hugh Gough himself agrees with 
Taylor ; for he describes Hodson's action as a “fake step.” 

^ Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 195. u 

* Letter from Neville Chamberlain to Herbert Edwardes, quoted in Kaye’s Lives 
of iTidian OfficerSy vol. ii. p. 480. 

3 So wrote Hope Grant. 
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“On the 20th,” wrote Edwardcs, “Delhi was completely in 
our possession, and every English heart thanked God for it. 
There seemed a hope, too, that Nicholson might live. On the 
23rd that hope was extinguished ; and with a grief unfeigned, 
and deep, .‘yid stern, and worthy of the man, the news was 
whispered, ‘ Nicholson is dead.’ ” ^ 

Nicholson was dead. But, if his countrymen are careless of 
his fame, his spirit yet lives in the memory of the lawless 
frontiermen whose fathers loved, and reverenced, and dreaded 
him. They say that the hoofs of his war-horse are to be heard 
ringing at night over the Peshawar valley ; and they believe 
that until that sound dies away, the empire of the Feringhees 
will endure. , 

1 P. M, R., p. 79, par. 110. 




CHArTER XI 

LATER EVENTS IN THE PUNJAB — OPERATIONS (CONSEQUENT ON 
THE FALL OF DELHI — FIRST TWO CAMPAIGNS OF SIR COLIN 
CA3irBELL 

It is time now to speak of those (listurbanccs in the Punjab, 
the iiewcS of which had caused such grave anxiety 
to the Chief Commissioner before ho heard of the 
recapture of Delhi. 

It happened that Rady Lawrence was staying at the hill 
station of Miirree. On the 1st of September one 
of her native servants warned the Assistant- 
CQmmissioner to expect an attack^ that night. 
The information was perfectly true. The turbulent hill-men 
of the district had been incited to make the attack by some 
Hindustdni Mahometans, who had wc^^ked successfully upon 
their religious passions and their love of plunder. In the 
dead of the night they came, expecting an easy victory ; but, 
encountering a determined resistance from the police and the 
few Europeans who were living in the station, they stopped 
short, and, after a brief skirmish, fled. Many of them were 
pursued and taken. Others took refuge in Hazdra, the inhabit- 
ants of which ultimately delivered them over to Becher for 
punishment.^ 

The rebellion in Mooltan was more formidable. The restless 
Mahomedan tribes of the Gugera district mistook 

Gugera°° mildncss of British rule, so unlike the cruelty 
which they had suffered at the hands of the Sikhs, 
for weakness, and were encouraged in /^heir disaffection by the 
apparent inability of our army to’ win back Delhi. In this 
temper they were wrought upon by their fanatical leaders to 
^ I\ M, pp. 45-6, par. 88 ; pp. 140-3, pars. 55-80. 
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undertake a cr\isado for the glory of Islam. It was on the 
evening of the 14th of Scptemlier that the Chief Commissioner 
heard that they had risen. Within three hours he had sent 
against them all the troops whom ho could spare. For some 
time, indeed, their fastnesses, surrounded by swamps and thick 
jungle, protected them fi’om attack. At length, however, the 
British troops, guided by some shepherds whom they had 
captured, surprised and routed them.^ Thenceforward no 
disturbances of any importance occurred to break the peace 
of the Punjal) ; for, when the people became really convinced 
that Delhi had fallen, their confidence in British power, and 
with it their loj^'alty, or at least their resignation to Bj'itish rule 
returned. 

Still, whatever results the recapture of Delhi mlglit have 
had, if it had occurred in June, it came in fact too o^ioathed’s 
late to produce all the sedative effects which had 
been expected, to follow' it. General WilSon saw 
that, if his success w’cre to have any value, he must follow it 
up at once. Swarms of mutineers who had escaped from Delhi 
were pushing across the Doab, with the object of entering 
Oudli. He resolved, therefore, to send a column in pursuit of 
them under Lieutenant- Colonel Edward Greathed, who had 
distinguished himself in the operations against d)elhi. On the 
24th of September, the column, consisting of two thousand 
seven hundred and ninety men, of ^whom a third were 
Europeans, marched out of camp at daybreak in the direction 
of Aligarh. They had to cross the city before they could reach 
the Grand Trunk Itoad. *As they marched along the Chandni 
Chauk, they realised, as they had never done before, the 
circumstance of war. Dead bodies lay all round them ; dogs 
were gnawing naked limbs ; and gorged^vultures, disturbed by 
the tramp of the column, fluttered lazily away. The very 
horses snorted and trembled with fear. But now Delhi was 
left behind ; and as the soldiers struck into the open country, 
they breathed with relief the pure morning air.^ All were in 
high spirits after the long weariness of the siege. On the 27th 
they readied Sikandarabad. This town and the villages that 

1 P. M. IL, p. 16, pars. 44-.5 ; i)p. 53-5, pars. 124-32. 

Tliis was BoiircMor’s esfcma^e. Neville Chamberlain staled tlio number of 
fighting men to be 2639, Enclosures to l^cret Letters from India^ 24 Nov. 1857, 
p. 512.' 

3 Lonl l^obcrts, vol. i. pp. 258-9 ; Bourcliier, p. 81. 
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surrounded it bore marks of having suffered terribly at the 
hands of the Gujars. All the houses had been gutted ; every 
article of property had been plundered ; the bullocks had been 
driven away.^ Early next morning Greathcd continued his 
march, scattering the rebels like spray, and driving the 
mutineers before him. A village called Khi\rja'was passed, 
the inhabitants of which were believed to be rebels and 
murderers : but the soldiers' eagerness for vengeance was 
checked by the civil officers accompanying the column, who 
were unwilling that the innocent should suffer with the guilty, 
and feared lest severity might exasperate a loyal regiment 
which included many kinsmen of the villagers.^ Aligarh 
was found unoccupied, save by a few Ghazis, who were hunted 
down and killed by the cavalry. Leaving a detachment 
to hold it, Greathcd jmshed on up the Trunk Eoad, his 
troops burning villages and oven shooting down unarmed 
peasants on the way^^ As he advanced, a succession of letters 
written in every language, living and dead,^ poured in upon 
him from Agra, beseeching, commanding him to hasten at his 
utmost speed, to succour that place. The fact was that an 
army of mutineers from Central .India, reinforced by mutineers 
from Gwalior and Delhi, was hovering in the neighbourhood of 
the fortress, and all the old terrors of the garrison' had revived. 
Greathcd and his officers read these letters with a mixture of 
amusement and contempt. They felt sure that the authorities 
of Agra, with a strong fort and a sufficient garrison to protect 
them, were exposed to no such jiorils as they had themselves 
successfully overcome at Delhi. Nevertheless Greathcd felt 
bound to turn aside. At midnight on the 8th of October, he 
sent on his cavalry and horse-artillery, with orders to proceed 
by forced marches to Agra. At four o'clock on the following 
morning he pressed on himself with the infantry. Early on 
the morning of the 10th ho crossed the Jumna under the walls 
of the fort, having marched forty-four miles in twenty-eight 
hours,® “Those dreadful- looking men must be Afghdns,” 

^ Enclosures to ^^pcret Letters frmii India, 24 Nov. 1857, p. 84. 

Friend of India, Nov. 11, Doc. 9, 1858 ; Bourchier, p. 79 ; Sir O. Campboll's 
Memoirs of my Indian (Jareer, vol. ii. pp. 253-4. 

8 Col. H. A. Ouvry’s Cavalry Experience3,y pp.*^l65-6 ; 0. H. S. G. Anson’s 
With II, M. ^th Lancers during the Indian Mutiny, p. 177. 

* Bourchier, p. 97. 

• Greathed’s despatch (Po/rl. Papers, vol. xliv. 1857-58, Part 3, p. 20). 
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remarked a lady to a civilian, as she watched the jaded, war- 
worn, sun-dried soldiers of the 8th Queen's tramp wearily over 
the bridge.^ 

Grreathed was informed on his arrival that the enemy had 
retired t)eyond a stream nine miles distant. The 
chief of tho*Intelligence Department had done his 
best to procure information : lait Colonel Cotton had deliber- 
ately withdrawn his vedettes and patrols ; and the commandant 
of the militia, who warned him that the enemy were approach- 
ing, was snubbed for his pains.^ Greathed accepted without 
enquiry the information which was given him. The inmates 
of the fort, relieved from their fears, were congregated outside 
the southern gateway, to see their defenders pass by. The site 
which Greathed selected for his camp was the i)aracIe-ground, 
about a mile and a half south of the fort, bordered on its 
further side, at the distance of six hundred yards, by high 
crops. I'lie guns were parked ready for* use: but Greathed 
neglected to post piquets, and went off to the fort. The camj) 
was marked out, and the men breakf^isted. Some then lay 
down on the ground, and went to sleep. Others moved about, 
talking to their friends of the garrison. Crowds of natives 
from the town were flocking round the camp, and among them 
were four jifgglers, who walked up, tossing their balls into the 
air and catching them, towards the tents. Suddenly flinging 
away their balls, they drew swords, and pushed in, striking out 
right and left. Simultaneously two troops of cavalry emerged 
from the creeps, and a number of round shot crashed into the 
camp. l>ut it was impossible to take soldiers like these by 
surprise. An officer gallo 2 )ed off to fetch Greathed. The 
infantry instinctively sprang up, and seized their muskets ; the 
cavalry ran to saddle their horses ; the artillery manned their 

^ C. Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt, p. 70. 

^ “ March Diillipps, the magistrate of Agra, says that he himself and Muir, the 
chief of the Tntolligcuco Dcparlincnt, had done their utmost to procure through 
spies ** speedy aud certain iutelligeuce of the movements of the rebels," but that 
Colonel Cotton lu,d deliberately withdrawn the vedettes and patrols (C. C. 
Seymour’s Tloio I wtm ihv Juffum Mutiny Medal, pp. 155, 157-8). “Many 
natives," says Mr. Thornhill {Indian Mutiny, p. 292), “very reliable, had ex- 
pressed their belief that the rebel force was still on our side the Khara Nuddee, 
and much nearer to us than <he authorities had any idea of. These statements 
were comnmiiicated to the Government, but met with no attention, nor was more 
regard paid to the representations of the ofliccr commanding the militia,” etc. 
See also Malleson, vol. ii. p. 98, note. 
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guns. Meanwhile the members of the garrison who had gone 
to visit the camp, were rushing back panic-stricken to the fort 
with such headlong violence, many of them galloping on the 
artillery horses, which they had purloined, that the officers 
who were trying to get to their regiments could hardly make 
head against the torrent. The first comers saw a number of 
independent combats going on. The enemy^s cavalry had 
begun the battle by charging the British ai'tillcry, but were 
hurled back instantly by a squadron of the 9th Lancers. On 
the right the 8th Queen’s and two regiments of Punjab infantry 
were getting under arms : the 7 5th, many of them in their 
shirt-sleeves, were forming square to oppose a charge of rebel 
horse ; and on their left a troop of horse-artillery and Bour- 
chier’s battery had already opened fire. When Greathed rode 
on to the ground, he deployed his infantry into lino, and sent 
Lieutenant Watson with three squadrons of Punjabi cavalry to 
turn the enemy’s left flank. The British infantry suffered 
severely from the fire of the enemy’s heavy guns. Fortunately, 
as they were beginning^ to give way, Captain Pearson came 
hurrying up from the fort with his battery to reinforce them ; 
the enemy were driven back ; .and Watson, charging at the 
right moment, threw them into complete disorder. They were 
already in full* retreat along the Gwalior road \f^hen Colonel 
Cotton, with the regiment which had fought at Sacheta, 
joined the pursuers, ^nd, as senior officer, assumed command. 
The pursuit was continued for sevcii miles. The enemy lost 
all their baggage, guns, and ammunition. It was they, in fact, 
who had been surprised.^ 

For the next three days the column halted at Agra. While 
Oct 11 H there, Hope Grant received a letter from 

llopt) Grant the Secretary to the Government of the North- 
tocornuiand Westcm Proviiiccs, informing him that he was to 
Greathfd’s come dowii, and take command of it. “ You are 

column. ' in 1 

to come on at once, wrote the Secretary, “ in the 
mail-cart, if possilile.” Hope Grant would have been delighted 
to go, but ho could not understand what authority a secretary 
had to give him such an appointment. General Penny, how- 
ever, who had succeeded to the command at Delhi, reassured 

,, <1 

^ Greathed’s deapatch ; Bourchier, pp. 100-5 ; M. Thornhill’s Indian Mutiny^ 
pp. 291-304 ; A. C. Robertson’s Me)fwr'ktls of Sir Ji. II, Oreathedj pp, 71-2, 94-6 ; 
Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 273-6. See App. 0. 
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him ; and, by travelling night and day, he overtook the column, 
which had left Agra three dayehbefore, at Firozabad. All ranks 
gladly welcomed him as their leader. On the 26th of October 
he reached Cawnpore ; crossed the Ganges on the 30th ; and 
marcheclj by order of the Commander-in-Cliicf, to Baiithira, a 
village in the plain beyond the Baiii bridge, where he waited 
to take his part in the coming operations for the relief of 
Lucknow.^ 

Meanwhile other operations for the i cduction of the country 
round Delhi were being carried on. Before the opp^jitions of 
close of September, General Van Cortlandt had van r^ortiamit 
succeeded in restoring order in the districts to 
the north-west. On the 2nd of October, Brigadier Showers 
led out a column from Delhi to reduce the western and south- 
western districts, and returned on the 1 9th, after burn- 
ing a number of villages, taking three forts, about seventy 
guns, and treasure to the amount of* seventy thousand 
pounds, and capturing two rebel princes.- Before ^ 

long, however, new’S arrived from .Rdjputana, 
which obliged General Penny to send another column into the 
field. 

For some weeks after the critical events in June, Edjputdna 
had remainecl comparatively quiet. After Geofge 
Lawrence had once impressed the population with ot affairs iu 
the belief that he was determined to Jccep the 
up])er hand, he was able to rely not only upon the good 
behaviour, but also to some extent upon the loyal support of 
the respectable classes, even including Mahomedans.^ There 
was, indeed, a strong Mahomedan faction in Joypore, which 
eagerly desired the success of the Delhi mutineers. But it 
was only from the dregs of the civil population and the soldiery 
that Lawrence had to apprehend serious danger. In August 
a number of prisoners escaped from the Ajmero gaol, and some 
of the Bombay troops stationed at Nusseerabad and Nee- 
much mutinied. In these three cases, however, authority 
speedily and easily vindicated itself. The most serious 
troubles which arose, were due to the sympathy of troops 

^ Hope Grant, pp. 169-71^; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 288. 

Blackwood* s Magazine, Juncfl858, p. 719. 

® It is worth while to remark that trade and agriculture went on as usual, 
and that the land revenue was collected in full. Enclosures to iSceret Letters 
/r<nn India, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 580. 
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in the service of native princes with the mutineers of the 
sepoy army. 

On the 22nd of August the bulk of the Jodhpur legion, 
which was quartered at Eriripura, mutinied. Next day they 
were joined by two detachments of their comrades, who had 
lately been repulsed in an attempt to murder 
some of the Europeans at Mount Abu. The whole 
force now marched out of Erinpura, and, near Pflli, defeated an 
army which the loyal raja of Jodhpur had sent against them. 
Some days before, Lawrence, who was then at A j mere, had 
heard what had taken place.^ The troops which ho had at his 
disposal were very few ; but he know that his authority would 
be lost unless he made some attempt to punish the mutineers. 
He therefore marched against a fort which they had occupied. 
Finding that it was too strong for him to take, and that he 
could not persuade them to come out and fight, he fell back on 
Ajmere. The legion then marched in the direction of Delhi. 

On the lOch of November a column under Colonel Gerrard 
started from that city to deal with them. At ICanaud, which 
ho reached on the 15th, Gerrard received information which 
led him to believe that he would bo able to bring them to 
action on the morrow. Next morning, therefore, he pushed 
on for the village of Narnid. The road was so deep with 
sand that the guns could hardly be dragged along, and the 
infantry had to halt**again and again to give them time to 
come up. Ten hours were consumed in marching twelve miles, 
and the men chafed angrily at a .delay which, they feared, 
would allow the enemy to escape. They were soon to find, 
however, that this very delay was the most fortunate thing 
that could have happened to them. At eleven o^clock in the 
morning they reached a village about two miles from Narniil.*^ 
This place was so strong that, if the enemy had held it, they 
could not have been dislodged, except at the cost of much 
bloodshed. As a matter of fact, they had occupied it on that 
very morning ; but their leader, concluding from the non- 
appearance of the British that they were not coming at all, 
and too heedless to take pains to verify his conjecture, had 
abandoned it ! 

i. 

^ J^nclosures to Secret J jitters from IndUty Jaii. 1 .^58, p. 791 ; Sir G. LawTcnce’s 
Forty-three Yeo/rs' Servkc in India, pp. 285-6, 289-94. 

Blackwood's Magazine, June, 1858. 
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Gorrard halted for a short time to recruit his men. They 
were eating the food which tliey had taken with 
them, and drinking their grog, when they saw a Karmd?^ 
little cloud of dust rising over some sloping 
ground *in their front. In a few moments they discerned 
masses of horsemen through the dust. Presently a shot 
whizzed over their heads. No time was lost in replying to the 
challenge. The British advanced steadily ; their artillery threw 
a shower of grape and round shot into the rebel ranks ; and 
now the loud “ Shabash ” ^ of the Guides, and the flash of 
sabres and tulwars amid a cloud of dust on the right showed 
that a cavaliy combat had begun. The enemy’s hoj semen met 
the shock of the Guides and the Caral)ineers right gallantly, 
but were, notwithstanding, overpowered and hurled back ; the 
victors, wheeling to the left, swoo])ed upon the gunners and 
cut down all that stood their ground; the Ist Bengal Fusiliers 
overpowered the infantry and captured *lho guns ; and the 
Mooltani horse, charging the rebel right, completed the rout, 
Gerrard pressed on in pursuit ; but, ,as he was sitting con- 
spicuous on his white Arab, his red coat covered with decora- 
tions, a rebel aimed deliberately at him, and wounded him 
mortally. At this moment, the Fusiliers dashed into the rebel 
camp, and captured two more guns ; but presently they were 
withdrawn, to support the Bi-itish artillery, who were opening 
fire against Narruil. The enemy took again, threw the 

Mooltanis into confusion by a sudden charge, and recovered the 
guns ; but the Guides and Fusiliers came to the rescue, expelled 
them from some buildings which they still held, and won the 
battle.2 

Next day the troops rested. On the 23rd they came to a 
town, called Paltauli, and were there Joined by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Seaton, who had been a])pointed to succeed Gerrard. 
Under his command they returned to Delhi, to prepare for a 
fresh campaign. 

The people of Delhi had expiated, many times over, the 
crimes of the mutineers. Tens of thousands of 
men, and women, and children were wandering, ueiiii aitfi- its 
for no crime, homeless^ over the country. What 

1 ‘‘Hurrah/’ 

3 Blachvovd, pp. 721-4; Pari. Papers^ vol. xliv. (1857-58). Part. 4, pp. 
9-14. 
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they had left behind was lost to them for ever ; for the soldiers, 
going from house to house and from street to street, ferreted 
out every article of value, and smashed to pieces whatever 
they could not carry away. A Military Governoi’ had been 
appointed; but he could do little to restrain the passions 
of those who surrounded him. Natives were brought forward 
in batches to be tried by a Military Commission or by Special 
Commissioners, each one of whom had been invested by the 
Supi*eme Government with full powers of life and death. 
These judges were in no mood to show mercy. Almost all 
who were tried were condemned ; and almost all who were 
condemned were sentenced to death. A four-square gallows 
was erected in a conspicuous place in the city ; and five or six 
culprits were hanged every day. English officers used to sit 
by, puffing at their cigars, and look on at the convulsive 
struggles of the victims. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, a civilian 
whose house had been gutted by the mutineers, and who, to 
do him justice, would never have turned his back, in the days 
of their triumph, upon,, any number of them, was foremost in 
the work of retribution. One anecdote will show the terror 
which he inspired. An English lady happened one day to be 
inspecting some ornaments which a native jeweller had brought 
to her. Thinking that the prices which he asked for them were 
too high, she exclaimed, “ I will send you to Metcalfe Sahib.” 
In a moment the ma/i had fled, leaving all his goods behind. 
To many, however, it seemed that riot nearly enough had been 
done to avenge the massacres of the 11th of May, and to 
vindicate the outraged majesty of the imperial race. There 
were men, — and among them was James Outram, — who ui*ged 
that the accursed city should be rased to the ground. 

But there was one who pleaded, in fearless and earnest 
tones, for justice and for mercy. In many a letter to the 
Governor - General and to the authorities at Delhi, John 
Lawrence insisted that the great mass of the citizens had had 
nothing to do with the rebellion, and should be encouraged to 
return to their homes, that martial law should cease, and 
plundering be summarily stopped. He gained his end at last. 
In February, 1858, the Delhi territory was transferred to the 
Punjab Government : the citizens came back ; and the whole 
population of the district gradually learned to feel that they 
were under a strong and merciful rule. 
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About the same time the fate of the King was decided. For 
some months he had lain in .a miserable room in the palace ; 
and rude visitors had thronged to stare at or to insult him. 
Fortunately for himself, ho was so old and had suftercd so 
much that ho was almost indifferent to his shame. 

On the 27^1 of January he was brought before 
a court-martial, and put upon his trial for rebellion and for 
complicity in the mmder of Europeans. The trial lasted more 
than two months. The substance of the King’s defence was 
that he had been a mere instrument in the hands of the 
mutineers. On the 29th of March he "vvas found guilty, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. The '^enlcnce was just; 
for the King had not saved, as he might have done, the lives 
of those wdio had been brought captive to his palace.* He w^as 
transported to Rangoon; and there, on the 7th of hiovember, 
1862, ho died.^ 

As the recapture of Delhi had produced no traiiquillising 
results in the surrounding districts, it is not 
surprising that it had failed to do so in remoter 
parts of the country. It was indeed the turning- 
point of the war, and from the moment when it took place the 
Bi’itish felt coididcnt of ultimate victory: but it did not give 
a dcath-blo\Af to the cause of the re])els, it siniply made their 
ultimate subjection possible. If it had been much longer 
delayed, the anarchy w'hich still pre vail etj, might no doubt have 
become far w^orsc ; but, as a matter of fact, the only positive 
and unmistakcable benefits Avhich resulted from it w^ere the 
removal of the stJ’ain under w'^hich the loyalty of the Punjab 
had nearly given way, and the overthrow of the hopes w^hich 
might have induced waverers to rebel. For some time the 
very fact that the city had fallen w^as sidiply disbelieved by the 
natives, who regarded the salutes and the illuminations with 
which the event was celebrated as the last desperate device 
by which the Feringhees hoped to make it appear that they 
had recovered their ascendency.*^ From the frontier of the 

^ Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. pp. 243-62 ; Montgomery -Miirtin, vol. ii. 
pp. 451-60 ; Enclosures to Secret Letters from Indio, Fob. 1858, p. 266 ; 
Oeneral Report on the Administration <f the Punjab Territories for 1S5G-7 
and 1857-8, p. 89, par. 127 ‘^Evidence- taken before the Cmrt appointed feri' the 
Trialof the King of Delhi ; Ooinhill Magazine, July-T)cc. 1862, pp. 528-34 ; etc. 

‘-J Pari, Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Fart 3, p. 484 ; P. M. R,, p. 142, 
par. 75 ; Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 24 Nov. 1857, pp- 155-6, 192. 
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Punjab down into the heart of Bengal, from the Himalayas to 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, Northern British India 
was still overrun by mutineers and rebels. The spirit of dis- 
affection had even flown across the Bay of Bengal. Symptoms 
of disquiet began to appear in the newly annexed pro>^ince of 
Pegu : the courtiers of the King of Burma urged him to seize 
the opportunity for attacking the }>ower which had humiliated 
him ; and, if he had not had a shrewd idea of its reserved 
strength, he would have been ready enough to follow their 
advice.^ It was left for the new Coinmander-in-Chief, Sir 
Colin Campbell, to paralyse the surviving energies of the 
uprising, the first and most appalling shock of which had been 
soamightily withstood by the heroes who had appeared before 
him that it had not utterly destroyed the imj^erial fabric. 

Sir Colin Cani])bell had been a soldier for forty-inhie years. 

lie had served in the Peninsula and with the 
Walcheren expedition ; he had led a forlorn ho ])0 
at the storming of St. Sebastian ; he had served 
in the American War^ of 1814, in the West Indies, in the 
Chinese War of 1842, at Chilianwala, at GiijriU, against the 
hill-tribes of the north-west frontier, and in the CriniOfa. lie 
was a man who, like Charles Napier, could not help loving war 
for its own sake, even while he knew its honors ; a man whose 
heart beat stronger on the day of battle ; a general who could 
inspire his soldiers , with his own spirit, because, when he 
harangued them, the glow on his check and the tremor of his 
voice told how strongly his own nature was stirreil. He was 
not a heaven -born general. lie was not such a thorough 
scholar in the art of war as Havelock. He had not the won- 
derful dash, the power to put everything to the hazard for a 
great end, the absolute fearlessness of responsibility which 
belonged to John Nicholson, But for the woi'k he was called 
upon to perform, a work requiring methodical and precise 
movements, extraordinary care for details, and close super- 
vision over the distant operations of a number of lieutenants 
working independently of each other, few commanders could 
have been better fitted. He set such a high value upon dis- 
cipline that he could not brook hearing officers of rank ill- 
spoken of even when they had shown themselves hopelessly 

^ Endnmires to Secret Letters from Indm^ 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 820 ; Jnn. 
1858, pp. 1, IG. 
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incompetent ; ^ yet he always manifested that care for the 
safety and comfort of soldiers which, when it follows a strong 
discipline, never fails to win their attachment. He had fought 
his lifers battle too right gallantly. Harassed by poverty for 
many years, he had welcomed the tardy accessions to his for- 
tune mainly I)ecause they enabled him to provide better for a 
dearly loved sister. He had never married ; but his relations 
with this sister, and with his old, tried friends, show what a 
power of love he had. No coinmauder-in-chicf more acceptable 
to the mass of Anglo-Indian officers could have been selected. 
Many of them already knew his appearance well, his strong, 
spare, soldierly figure, his high, rugged forehead crowmed by 
masses of crisp, grey hair, his keen, shrewd, kindly, honest 
eyes, his firm mouth with its short, trim moTistache, his ex- 
pression denoting a temper so excitable, yet so exact, so 
resolute to enforce obodionce, yet so genial, so irascible, and so 
forgiving. His character does not leave so sharp an impression 
upon the mind as that of other actors in the Mutiny ; yet it is 
one which is more appreciated the hot lei* it is known. 

Sir Colin was at Calcutta, busily i)repMring to open his 
campaign, when he received from Lucknow news of 

which warned him that he must not lose a thp Lucknow 
moment, if ho wished to avert a great disaster.- 
It will be remembered that only a small part of the force 
which Outram and Havelock commandedr, had been able to 
enter the entrenchment on the evening of the 25tli of Sep- 
tember. A detachment wjiioh had been left behind at the 
Farid Bakhsh made its way in early on the following morning. 
About the same time the enemy, catching sight of 
the rear-guai*d, opened fire upon it. ^ Colonel 
Robert Napier was sent to the rescue, and by the morning of 
the 27th all the survivors of the force, with the exception of 
the detachment that had ])ceri left to hold the Alambagh, had 
joined Inglis’s old garrison. 

The two Generals had entered the entrenchment with the 
resolve of at ouco withdrawing the garrison to a place of safety. 
Circumstances, however, soon forced themselves upon Ou tram’s 
attention which made hj^ fear that it would be impossible to 

^ RuRseirs Duiry m Induiy vol. i. pp. 395-6. 

^ Blackmod' s Magazine, Oct. 185S, n. 485, — Art. “Lord Clyde's Campaign in 
India.” 
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do so. He was told that means of transport for the women 
and children, the sick and wounded, could not be provided. 
He saw that, oven if this difficulty could be overcome, his army 
would not be strong enough to escort them to Cawnpore, At 
the same time he feared that his stock of provisions'" was too 
scanty to last until his people should be relieved. His anxiety, 
as he thought of what might befall them, was intense. One 
night, when his private secretary happened to come into his 
room, he saw him kneeling upon the bed, with his head on the 
pillow, absorbed in prayer. 

These doubts were solved a few days after he entered the 
Eosidency. Meantime he had to devise some plan for accom- 
modating the multitude under his command. Accordingly he 
determined to seize and occupy the palaces on the bank of the 
river. He succeeded without much difficulty in doing this. 
Havelock was placed in command of these new posts ; while 
Inglis continued responsible for the old garrison, now consider- 
ably reinforced. The officer who had been left in charge of 
the Alambagh on the 2-5 th of September was directed to hold 
it as long as possible, since it would be invaluable as a halting 
place for a relieving army. Baffled in his resolve to withdraw 
the garrison, Outrani determined to leave the 90th regiment to 
strengthen it, and to march back with the rest of the force to 
Cawnpore. On the 4th of October, however, he ascertained 
that the amount of food still remaining had been under- 
estimated, and that, by dint of great economy, he would be 
able to make it last for some Aveeks longer. The enemy, he 
found, were too strong to alloAV him to withdraw any of his 
force ; and he therefore resolved to wait patiently until Sir 
Colin Campbell shouhl come to his relief. 

On the north and east the limits of the British position were 
now considerably extended. On the south and west it Avas less 
capable of being improved. Still, even hero new posts were 
occupied ; outposts were taken and held on the road leading to 
the iron bridge ; and the old defences were repaired and new 
batteries constructed. The enemy, on their part, had by no 
means given up the struggle. It was true indeed that they had 
been obliged to fall back so far that their musketeers could no 
longer fire as effectively as before.' They continued, however, 
to throw cannon-shot into the entrenchment, and carried on 
mining operations as vigorously as over. Large bodies of 
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mutineers from Delhi had reinforced them ; and if Outram and 
Havelock had been much longer delayed, these new assailants 
must have overwhelmed the defenders of the Residency. But 
the garrison now felt themselves too strong to remain merely 
on the defensive. Day after day they sallied forth, spiked 
guns, and destroyed houses and batteries, while they repeatedly 
took possession of the enemy's mines, and destroyed his miners. 
In other respects too their condition during the blockade was 
better than it had been during the siege. The advent of Outram 
and Havcl'jck had taken a load off the minds of Inglis and his 
people ; and all now believed that, however long and weary 
might be the time of waiting for relief, relief would surely 
come at last. Their material condition, however, jvas still 
wretched enough. By slaughtering their gun-bullocks they 
would have just enough meat to maintain strength for w'orking 
and fightin^ % They would be able, loo, tp make their grain 
last by reducing the rations. But, as they had no bakers, they 
wore obliged still to eat chapatties instead of bread. In con- 
sequence of this, many stiffered from duirrhci^a and dysentery ; 
while the want of vegetables caused scorbutic affections. The 
miseries of the sick were aggravated by the crowded state of 
the hospitals^ Those who were not absolutely incapacitated 
for duty became weak and ailing, and, having no tobacco, were 
driven to smoko leaves, tea, and even the bark of trees. They 
were harassed by continual night-duty. The cold autumn air 
penetrated their thin summer clothing. Inspired by the ex^ 
amj^le and the sympathy ,of the generals, they s\istained all 
these hardships without complaining, fought gallantly and 
worked faithfully, like British soldiers. But hope long de- 
ferred made their hearts sick. October (Jrew towards its close, 
and still there was no news of Sir Colin's coming.^ 

Sir Colin’s delay was due to causes beyond his own control. 
Before his arrival, the Government had prepared 
little for the equipment of the expected reinforce- pieparutioii^. 
ments or for their transport to the seat of war. • 

The railway was only open as far as RAniganj, a hundred and 
twenty miles from Calcutta ; and the remainder of the journey 

to Allahabad, the base for all operations against Lucknow, could 

• • 

1 Marsbman, pp. 418-20, 427-34; Gubbins, pp. 334-45, 355-78 ; of 
Outram^ vol. ii. pp, 237-57 ; Ixincs’a Lucknoio and Onde m tlw Mutuiy^ pp, 
226-44, 
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only be performed along the Grand Trunk Road, which was 
infested by bodies of mutineers and rebel hordes, who, en- 
couraged by the outbreak at Dinapore, had risen in Eastern 
Behar and the neighbouring province of Chutia Ndgpur,^ From 
the moment of his arrival, however. Sir Colin resolutely set 
himself to overcome these obstacles. He roused sluggish de- 
partmental officials to bestir themselves. He caused horses to 
be purchased for the cavalry and artillery ; ordered guns to be 
cast, gun-carriages, harness, and tents to be made up, and rifle- 
balls to be manufactured and procured from England ; sent for 
supplies of flour from the Cape ; and engaged servants for the 
European soldiers. Finally, he contracted for the transport of 
the troops from Rdniganj in bullock-waggons, and provided for 
their security by sending small moveable columns to keep the 
road clear. These efforts were as successful as they deserved 
to be. Early in October reinforcements arrived from the Cape ; 
and within the next fortnight more followed from England. 
On the 27th, Sir Colin, having seen them all duly sent on their 
way, starte^l himself with his staff from Calcutta. 

Ca^icutta! Near Sherghati ho narrowly escaped falling into 
the hands of a party of mutineers who happened 
to be crossing the road. On the 1st of November ho reached 
Allahabad. N^ext day, after making arrangements for the pro- 
tection of the districts he was leaving behind him, he resumed 
his journey. On the same day one of the columns marching 
to the front gained a victory at Kajwti, a village 
situated about twenty-four miles north-west of 
Fatchpur, over a rebel army which had threatened 
to break in upon the road.- On the 3rd Sir Colin arrived at 
Cawnpore. That city was exposed to a danger so serious as 
to make II right that he should reconsider his de- 
thSciIod. rfsion to advance in the first instance to the relief 
of Lucknow. Soon after the fall of Delhi, the 
Gwalior Contingent, refusing to bo cajoled any longer by 
Siiidhia, had accepted an offer made to them by the notorious 
TAntia Topi to lead them against the English, and were now 
moving upon KAlpi with the object of joining the Nana Sahib 
and the Dinapore mutineers in an attack upon Cawnpore. It 
was clear then that, if the Lucknow garrison could possibly 

^ PwrL PajjerSf vol. xliv. (18.^>7-68), Parts 1 and 4, passim, 

2 Blackwood's Mayazim^ Oct. 1858, pp. 482, 485-7. 
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afford to wait a little longer for relief, Sir Colin would best 
serve the interests of the empire by proceeding first of all to 
deal these rebels such a blow as would place Cawnpore beyond 
the reach of danger. Outram himself, with chariict eristic un- 
selfishness, earnestly recommended the adoption of this course. 
“We can manage,” he Avrote, “to screw on till 
near the end of November on further reduced 
rations it is so obviously to the advantage of the State that 

the Gwalior rebels should he first effecinally destroyed that our relief 
should he a secondary consideration.^'^ In spite of 
these facts, Sir Colin persisted in his original re- 
solve. Leaving General Windham with only five 
hundred Europeans and a few Sikhs to protect 
Cawnpore, ho proceeded on the 9th to join Hope 
Grant in the plain beyond Bani. 

In order to ensure the success of tho^operation which Sir 
Colin was now about to attempt, it was most important that 
he should receive detailed information respecting the geography 
of Lucknow and its environs. Some days previously Outram 
had sent him a collection of maps accompanied by a despatch 
containing his own ideas as to the route which it would be 
advisable to^follow. Something more, however, was required. 
If only some intelligent European member of the garrison could 
manage to communicate personally with Sir Colin, explain the 
maps to him, and supplement from looal knowledge the in- 
formation which they yielded, their value would be greatly 
increased. But so many, native spies had already been cap- 
tured by the enemy tliat an Englishman could hardly hope to 
elude them. It was impossible for a humane general to ask 
any man to volunteer for such a forlorn hope, when the penalty 
of fiiilure would be death in some hideous and shameful fojm. 
Notwithstanding, a volunteer did present himself. 

Among the uncovenanted civil servants in the garrison was 


f Outram’a Uencral Orders^ eto., p. 361 ; Life of OidraWf \ol. ii. p. 258. 
This letter was atlilressed to (Japtaiu Bruce, the head of the Tiitclligeiico Dop.'ft't- 
meut at Cawnpore •, and Oniram told him to telegraph the substance to Sir Colin. 
Sir F, Goldsrnid says in a note to p. 257, “'Hie dates show that there would Inive 
been ample time to have attacked tlie Gwalior troops and acconndiMhod the advaiu’e 
on Lucknow (which their disj^rsion must have facilitated) between the receipt of 
tliis letter of Outram’s and the enfl of Novemlier.” [As a ruatlor of lact, though 
neither Outram nor Sir Colin knew it, Outram ha<l enough gi’ain to last till 
the end of Dceeitiher WM'thout any reduction of rations. See p. 279, note 1, 
supra. ^ 
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a clerk named Kavanagh. He was a man of great physical 
Kavanagh Strength aiid iron nerve. The prominent features 
yoiuiiLeers of Rig character were a vanity and a self-import- 
muiiicaiiona aiicG SO prepostcrous as almost to amount to m- 
ouSi\'ina sanity.^ But almost anything can be forgiven to 
Sir Cohn. ^ really brave man ; and, for cool daring, the deed 
which Kavanagh was about to perform remains unsurpassed by 
anything which history can show. Believing that no man could 
be better qualified than himself to act as a guide to the Com- 
mander -in -Chief, he persuaded a clever native spy named 
Kanauji Lai to accompany him, and then told Outram that he 
was prepared to hazard the attempt. At first Outram could 
hardly believe in the sincerity of the proposal ; then he pointed 
out the dreadful perils of the undertaking ; but, when he saw 
that Kavanagh fully realised, yet did not fejir them, his heart 
warmed towards him, and ho consented to let him go. Then, 
however, Kavanagh began to reflect on the ruin which would 
befall his wife and children, if ho should fail. “I vainly 
struggled,” he wrote, convince myself that it must be done, 
till the convulsions of my heart were relieved by tears.” Still, 
he had no thought of going back from his word. Disguising him- 
self as a budmash, ho placed in his belt a pistol with which he 
resolved to commit suicide in case he should fall into the hands 
of the rebels. At half-past eight in the evening he was ready 
^ to start.% Outram and Napier warmly pressed his 
■ / hand as they bade him Cod-speed : and then he 
' and his companion passpd out through the British 
lines. Crossing the river by a ford, they went up the left 
bank for a few hundred yards, re-crossed hy the stone bridge, 
and entered the principal street of Lucknow. Fortunately the 
city was not lighted as brightly as usual. Passing out into 
the open country, they lost their way, and presently found 
themselves in the Dilkiisha park, which was occupied by the 
enemy. For some time they wandered about in dread of 

* There is proof enough of this in a little book written hy Kavanagh, called 
How I won the Victr/ria Cross. I could make a most amusing collection of ex- 
tracts from this work, if 1 had suflicient space. After describing his great ad- 
venture, ho remarks, For less than this names have descended from age to ago 
as if never to be obliterated from the heroic pnges of history.’* lie then proceeds 
to compare himself with Aristomeiies, Mucius, lloratius Codes, and Decius, 
pointing out, however, that bis motives were far purer than theirs. The book is 
really so entertaining that it ought to be better known. 
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capture. At last they came to a hut, entered it, and woke the 
occupants, who told them ho\^ to regain the road. About 
three o'clock in the morning they met a guard of 
sepoys. Kanauji Lai was terribly frightened, and 
threw ^way a despatch with which he had been entrusted. 
Kavanagh, however, explained that they were only going to 
visit a friend in a village some miles off', and coolly asked the 
sepoys to direct him on his way. They readily complied. 
After struggling on for about two hours longer, Kavanagh 
became so tired that he insisted on lying down to sleep. Pre- 
sently he was roused by a native challenge, “ Who goes there 1 ” 
A few moments of suspense followxd ; and he found himself in 
the British camp.^ 

The route which Outram advised Sir Colin to follclw diflfered 
in part from that by which he himself and Have- coiin adopts 
lock had advanced to the E-esideiicy. Instead of principU! the 

• 1 1 /-n 1 1 1 • 1 Of rouitj reconi- 

crossing the canal at the Charbagh br«lge, oir ^miedby 
Colin was to strike off’ eastward from the Alam- 
bagh as far as the Dilkiisha, cross the canal near that point, 
and thence pursue the route by which the main column had 
advanced on the 2f)th of September. His chief engineer ad- 
vised him to adopt Havelock's original plan, — cross the Gffmti 
and move itlong its farther bank to the Iron bridge. This 
route led across open ground, where there >vere no strong posts 
to be taken, where his powerful artilleyy would have ample 
room to act, and where the enemy were not prepared to resist. 
Notwithstanding, Sir Colin decided to accept Outram’s advice 
in principle.- 

On the afternoon of the following day Sir Colin reviewed his 
troops. The little army was drawn up in the 
centre of the great plain. It numbered some 
throe thousand four hundred men. Peel's sturdy 
sailors were there with their eight heavy guns. 

There were artillerymen clustering round the guns which had 
come battered and blackened out of the combats on the Ridge. 
There were the 9th Lancers, Hope Grant's gallant regiment, 
with their blue uniforms, and forage-caps encircled by white 

^ JIoio J vmi the VicUyria OrosSy pp. 75-92. 

2 Outram’s General Ord9tSy pp. 362-70 ; Iiines’s Lnclnotv and (hide in 
the Mnlinyy pp. 254-5. Tf Sir Colin had adopted the Trans-Gumti route, could 
he have safely removed the women and children from the Residency '{ General 
Innes has no doubt that ho could have done so. 
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turbans. There were the Sikh cavalry, tall dark men, with 
piercing black eyes and well-chiselled features, curled black 
moustachios and silky beards carefully combed, wearing blue or 
red turbans and loose fawn-coloured robes, carrying silver- 
mounted firearms and curved scimitars, and riding gaily- 
cajxarisoned horses. Next to them, grouped 'round their 
standards, stood the 8th and 75th Queen’s, whose wasted 
ranks and weary air told what they had suffered in the summer 
campaign, and the 2rul and 4th Punjab Infantry, who, like 
them, had followed John Nicholson to the assault of Delhi. 
All these, as the General rode past them, gazed at him silently 
and fixedly, as though trying to read in his face the quality of 
his generalship. But from the serried ranks of the 93rd 
Highlanders, who stood at the end of the line, there arose, as 
he came up to them, an enthusiastic shout of welcome ; for 
they had learned to know his quality already in the CrimeaJ 
At sunrise next ilnorni ng the army was put in motion. After 
mai'ching about three miles the advanced guard 
Xov?i 2 T:f.°^ came under the enemy’s fire; but Captain 
Bourchier (u’ought his battery to the front, and 
replied promptly and effectively;, while Lieutenant Gough 
charged with a squadron of Hodson’s Horse, and captured two 
of the guns as* the enemy were endeavouring to femove them. 
The troops advanced without further opposition to the 
Alambagh, and halte^d under its Avails. Sir Colin spent the 
next day in completing his arrangements. His 
army had been strengthened by successive rein- 
forcements, and noAv amounted to about five thousand men. 
Leaving three hundred to garrison the Alambagh, he resumed 
his advance on the morning of the 14th. The enemy were 
taken completely by surprise, and evacuated the Dilkiisha and 
the Martiniere almost without a struggle. Sir Colin then 
detached various bodies of troops to secure the ground Avhich 
he had won; and although, before sunset, the enemy tAvice 
attempted to turn his position, they were easily repulsed. 
The men lay down to sleep without tents and Avith their arms 
by their sides. Next day Sir Colin signalled to Outram that 
he would begin his final operations on the morrow, and, in 
order to delude the enemy into tlie 'belief that he Avould 

^ 0. J. Joneses Recollections of a Winter Campaign in IndUi in 1857 p. 50 ; 
BlackivifOcVs MagamiCy October, 1858, p. 489. 
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advance on the left, made a strong reconnaissance on that 
side.' 

Early next morning the march began. After crossing the 
canal,, ^he army skirted the river-bank for about 
a mile; then threaded its way along a narrow Attack on the 
and tortuous lane through some thickly-wooded 
enclosures. The enemy had clearly been misled by Sir Colin^s 
reconnaissance ; for they oftered no opposition. At length the 
advanced guard reached a corner where the lane, passing 
through a village, turned sharply to the left. Winding 
round this point, they found themselves moving parallel to the 
Sikandar Bagh, which was only a hundred and twenty yards off 
on their right, and were suddenly deluged by a storm of bullets 
from that building and the houses, near it. Their situation 
was almost des})erate. The cavalry, jammed together in the 
narrow lane, prevented the infantry and artillery from 
advancing. “ If,'’ remarked a staff-ofliccr, *** these fellows allow 
one of us to get out (^f this alive, they deserve every 

one of them to be hanged.” Sir Coljn rode fearlessly to the 
front, withdrew the cavalry into the side alleys of the village, 
and directed a company of the 53rd to line the enclosures 
bordering on the lane with skirmishers. The skirmishers 
returned the enemy’s tire, ami forced back the rel)els who had 
collected outside the Sikandar Bagh : but the great castle 
appeared unassailable. The bank on the bright side of the lane 
was so steep that it seemed impossible for artillery to ascend it. 
But nothing Avas impossibje to the old Bengal Artillery. At 
this very bank Major Blunt and his troop rushed, and 
clambered up it, men and horses struggling Avith incredible 
energy ; then dashed at full gallop across an open space on the 
top between the Sikandar Bagh and a^serai a hundred yards 
further up the lane, unlimbered, and opened fire on the former 
building. At the same moment the 93rd Highlanders came 
up, and drove the enemy out of the surrounding houses and 
the serai; and Travers, folloAving Avith his heavy battery, 
dragged two eighteen-pounders through an opening Avhich the 
sappers and miners had cut in the bank, and opened a fresh 
lire on the Bagh. In less than an hour a breach appeared. 
The bugle sounde<l the aSsault. A Sikh officer, Avaving his 
tulwar above his head, led the AA^ay. The Highlanders, their 
^ Jilachivoodj ji. 491 ; Bourcliier, p. 131. 
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officers leading like gallant gentlemen, and tho ensigns holding 
up the colours to the breeze, followed, contending with the 
wild Punjabis for the lead. One of the latter was the first to 
gain the breach, but was shot dead as he entered it. High- 
lander who followed him stood for a moment in the breach, 
then fell forward, a corpse. An‘)ther and another met the 
same fate. The fifth man, Lieutenant Cooper of the 93rd, 
leaped clear through the hole, and, closely followed by Colonel 
Ewart of the same regiment. Captain Lumsden,^ and about a 
dozen privates, Sikhs and Highlanders, ran along a path to the 
right through some high grass which covered the enclosure, 
and, approaching the eastern side of the building, came upon a 
multitud^e of rebels. Tho latter, astonished at the daring of 
their handful of opponents, fled through one of the rooms into 
a court-yard behind ; the British pressed after ; and then 
followed a combat^ hand to hand. Cooper received a gash 
across the forehead, but not till ho had himself struck down 
many of the rebels. Ewart brought down six of them with 
six successive shots of# his revolver. Yet their inexhaustible 
numbers might have prevailed, if the remainder of tho storm- 
ing party, who had turned aside from the breach, and forced 
their way in, some through a dooj*, others through a window, 
the iron bars of which they violently smashed in, md not come 
to the rescue. The defenders Avere caught as in a trap ; and 
volley after volley ‘••of musketry tore through the surging 
throng. Then the air was rent by the screams of the reliels 
for help, tho loud commands of tlje officcis to go in among 
them and destroy them Avith tho bayonet, and the curses of 
the British soldiers, as, in answer to despairing appeals for 
help, they bade their victims remember Cawnpore. In tho 
midst of this awful scene a fire suddenly burst forth ; and 
many rebels Avho sought an easier death by flinging them- 
selves upon the bayonets of their opjAonents, were remorselessly 
hurled back into the flames. A writhing heap of bodies some 
five feet high lay upon the ground ; and wounded men, Avho 
could not extricate themselves from the hideous pile, hissed out 

^ Kavaiiagli, |>. 106 ; J. A. Ewart’s xSior^ of a Soldier's Life^ vol. ii. p. 78 ; 
H. Bargoyiie’s Hist. Records of the 93rd {SutherJ^ind) Highlanders^ pp. 200-6. 
Captain Burroughs of the OSrd entered the breach before Ewart, but turned to 
the left. [It is not certain wlio Avas the first to enter the breach, or rather hole. 
See Btirgoyne’s work and Forbes- MitcUell {Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny ^ 
p. 64).] 
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the foulest epithets at every British officer who approached. 
Those who had not yet fallen^etreatcd into the towers at the 
angles of the building. One of these was so obstinately 
dofo\i4gd that it was necessary to bring up artillery ; and then 
the fierce shouts of the victors, the sullen utterances of the 
vanquished were drowned in the deep thunder of the guns and 
the crash of masses of stone falling from the wrecked tower. 
Still from the topmost rooms there poured down an incessant 
musketry-fire : but the stormers forced their way up the stairs 
with fixed bayonets ; and, though the caged re})el8 smote them 
wildly from above with their tuhvars, they could not escape, 
they could not repel the rising tide. Now those above rushed 
down in terror on t hose below, and left them no room, to strike : 
the corpses of the slain, pitched down from the windows aboyo, 
fell with a dull thud upon the ground ; and, when at sunset 
the horrid din was hushe<l, two thousand dead, but not one 
living rebel remained in the Sikandar Bagfi.^ 

The survivors of the storming jDarty w^ere drawn off, and 
moved on in the direction of the ivesidency. The 
road traversed an oi)en plain about twelve bun- 
dred yards broad. About five hundred and fifty 
yards down^ the road, and a hundred to the right of it, was a 
largo mosque called tlie Shah Naji'f, which stood in a garden 
enclosed by a strong and lofty wall, and fringed by jungle and 
mud cottages. Sir Colin determined to* carry this stronghold 
before nightfall ; and accordingly Peel brought up his twenty- 
four pounders, mortars, iijid rocket-frames, and placed them in 
battery against it. The enemy, however, aiming securely under 
cover of the jungle, and behind the loopholes in the walls, 
replied with a biting and incessant musketry-fire. Meanwhile 
the animals Avhich were carrying ammunition up the narrow lane 
from the rear, shrinking from the fire in their front, and 
shoved forward by those behind, got jammed together in a 
confused mass ; and it was only along a by-path, which an 
officer fortunately discovered, that fresh ammunition could* be 
at last supplied to the troops engaged before the Shah Naji'f. 
Even then, however, they could make no way. Sir Colin sat 

by them on his white horse, anxiously watching the struggle. 

* • 

^ Bourchicr, p. 142 ; T. H. Kavanagh’s Ifoio I iron the Victoria Cross^ 
pp. 101, 107-8 ; Black wood f p. 40.‘{ ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 327 ; Norman’s 
Lecture on the Relief of LucktunOy i)j). 20-2. 
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He saw that the crisis of the battle, — of the campaign had 
come ; that for his army there was no retreat, though success 
seemed impossible ; that he must succeed, or leave Outram, 
and Havelock, and their long-tried garrison to perish, pother- 
ing his Highlanders aboui him, ho spoke a few words to them. 
He had not meant, he said, to expose them again that day. 
But the Shah Naji'f must bo taken : the artillery could not 
subdue its fire ; they must go forward then, and carry it at the 
point of the bayonet, and he himself would go with them. 
The regiment was ready, and formed in column on the plain. 
Then Middleton^s battery of the Royal Artillery came up, the 
drivers waving their whips, and the gunners their caps, dashed 
at full gallop through that unceasing storm of bullets close 
under the wall, uulimbered, and opened with grape ; Peel 
fought all his guns with an unsurpassed energy ; and the 
veterans of the 93r(l, their grey-headed General and his staff, 
and Adrian Hoy)e, their loved colonel, riding before them, 
marched with a great enthusiasm to do their part. But their 
enthusiasm spent itself in vain. The impregnable walls of the 
Shah Najif, enveloped in a cloud of smoke, frowned grimly 
down upon them ; they could not advance ; they would not 
retreat ; and at every discharge from the loopholes fresh 
victims fell. Hope and his aide-de-camp had their horses shot 
under them, and rolled over on the ground ; two of the head- 
quarters staff were ^ruck down ; and, as night was now fast 
approaching, Sir Colin, despairing of success, ordered the guns 
to bo withdrawn. At this moment Hope, followed by some 
fifty men, crept round through the jungle to the right, and was 
trying to find some weak point in the wall, when Sergeant 
Pa ton of the 93rd pointed out to him a narrow cleft which the 
fire of the artillery had oj)cncd. One man was first pushed 
up by his comrades ; the rest followed ; and, finding to their 
amazement that hardly a rebel remained to oi)pose them, ran 
to the gate and opened it. The British, as they poured in, 
could just see the white dresses of the last of the fugitives 
disappearing through the smoke into the darkness of night. 
Outside, Sir Colin remained with his staff, his anxious face lit 
up by the lurid glare shed from the flames which girt about 
the doomed mosque. Suddenly, above the infernal din of 
bursting shells and splinters falling from the walls rose the 
familiar Highland yell. Then his face grew bright again, and 
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ho moved off to make his arrangements for the night, for he 
knew that the Shah Najff was won.^ 

Meanwhile the garrison had been doing their utmost to 
co-onerato with the men who were striving to 
reliev^hem. On the morning of the 16 th, Have^ 
lock, to who'm Outram had given the conduct of 
the operations, occupied the Farid Bakhsh. His 
object was to storm two buildings called the Harn-Khdna and 
the Steam-Engine House, and thus diminish the distance which 
Sir Colin would have to traverse. At about eleven o’clock he 
heard that the relieving force was attacking the Sikandar Bagh. 
Vincent Eyre then opened fire on the outer wall of the Farid 
Bakhsh and the buildings beyond it. At a quarter ^ast three 
two mines, which had been sunk under the Harii-Khana, exploded 
with excellent effect. Havelock now felt that the way had been 
sufficiently cleared to allow the infantry toaci?.. A few minutes 
later the bugle sounded the advance : the t/oopsyanswcriiig with 
a loud cheer, rushed to the assault ; and soon both buildings 
were in their hands.'-^ 

Sir Colin’s troops lay dowm in their ranks to rest. Before 
daybreak they were awoke by the city bells ring- 
ing loudly, and the enemy’s drums beating. No 
attack, however, followed. Sir Colin, therefore, 
at once began his preparations for capturing the 
Mess-houso and the Moti Mahal, the oi^ly strong 
places that still barred his approach to the imprisoned garrison. 
For several hours Peel bombarded the Mess-house. By three 
o’clock in the afternoon* its musketiy was almost entirely 
subdued, and Sir Colin ordered it to be stormed. The rebels 
speedily fled ; and the s termers, encouraged by Captain Garnet 
Wolsclcy, pressing after them to the M(^i Mahdl, within which 
they had taken refuge, forced an opening through the wall, and, 
after a fierce struggle, expelled them. Only a few hundied 
yards of oj^en ground now separated the relievers from the 
relieved. A tempest of bullets from the Kaisar Bagh \^as 
rushing over this .space ; but notwithstanding, Outram and 
Havelock, Napier, Eyre, young Havelock, and four others 
started to cross it and welcome the Commander-in-Chief. They 
reached the Moti MahUl in safety. Havelock, after shaking 

^ Blackwoody pp. 403*5 ; BourAiier, p. 144. 

- Marshmanv pp. 436-7. * 
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hands with Hope Grant, who was the first to congratulate 
him on being relieved, went up to the men, who cheered him 
enthusiastically. The old General was deeply moved by this 
sign of their regard. “Soldiers,” he said, his eyes fillii^/with 
tears, “lam happy to see you ; soldiers, I am hapi)y to think 
you have got into this place with a smaller loss than I had.” 
The party still had to cross a road to reach the Commander-in- 
Chief, whose quarters were in the Mess-house. Four 
Uio^Generfis wcro wouiidcd ; and PTavclock himself 

had a narrow escape. In a few moments, however, 
he and Outram joined their chief, and congratulated him upon 
the successful accomplishment of the relief of Lucknow.^ 

The garrison, however, had still to be withdrawn in the face 
of the vast force of the enemy. This operation 
thf? garrison ^ iiiost difficult and dclicato one; and while 
the , preparations were going on, every man in the 
relie vifig force was on duty day and night. It was necessaiy 
to secure the entire left flank of the relieving army, in order to 
protect the passage of the women and children along the lane 
by which Sir Colin had himself advanced. He had already 
done something towards effecting this object by occupying on 
the 16th a large building, called the Barracks, to the south of 
the Sikandar Bagh. On the following day he 
seized and occupied a group of bungalows near 
the Barracks, and an i.y:ipoi*tant post, callcil Banks’s House, close 
to the canal, and thus cut off the enemy from all communication 
betw^een the Kaisar Bagh and the Dilkiisha. The left flank 
'was now secure. On the 19th the Vomen and children, the 
sick and wounded \vere removed. A flying sap had been 
constructed, to scj een them from the fire of the Kaisar Bagh,^ 
while they were crossiJig the open space between the Steam- 
Engine House and the Moti Mahdl. Between the Moti Mahdl 
and the Shah Naji'f they had to traverse a long stretch of plain, 
which was exposed to the fire of the enemy’s artillery and 
shifrpshooters from the opposite bank of the Giimti. Sir Colin, 
however, posted gunners in the Moti Mahal and picked marks- 
men in the Shah Naji'f, ^vho, by a steady cross-fire, kept them 
at a respectful distance ; and thus the women and children 
moved across unhurt. ^ The men were* amazed and indignant 


Nov. 17. 


^ Marsliman, p. 430 ; Hope Grant, pp. 191-2 ; Blackwood^ pp. 49.5-6. 

^ Blackv)oodj pi>. 193,496-7'; Forbes-Mitcliell, pp. 104-5, confirmed by infor 
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at hearing that they too must abandon the position which had 
become endeared to them from the very stubbornness with 
which for nearly five months they had defended it against 
evei^^^tack. Oiitram, and Havelock, and many of the senior 
officer^carnestly besought Sir Colin to follow up his victory 
over the dislieartencd rebels, seize the Kaisar Bagh and at once 
re-e8tal>lisli Bj itish supremacy over Lucknow. Twelve hundred 
men, they argued, would then suffice to hold the city. Inglis 
undertook to defend the Eesidency against any odds, if only 
six hundred men were left to him.^ But Sir Colin had always 
regarded the Ucsidency as a false position ; he insisted that 
four strong brigades would be rcquii*cd to Indd Lucknow and 
preserve communication with the Alambagh ; and he believed 
that every man in his force would be needed for the relief of 
Cawnj)orc. On the 20th, 21st, and 22nd, Peel continuously 
bombarded the Kaisar Bagh. Three practicah^ breaches were 
made ; and a spy rc})orlod that the mutiiTeersVverc preparing 
to evacuate the city. But the chiefs resolve was not shaken. 
Hope Grant and othei* officers who ^hen differed from him, 
afterwards admitted that ho had ]>een right. Nevertheless, it 
was certain that when the rebels saw his column in retreat, they 
would j)luck up heart again and boast that, after all, they had 
forced the ?eringhces to abandon the capital* of Oiidh.'^ At 
midnight on the 22nd, wdiile the rebels in the Kaisar Bagh 
were thinking only of preparing to rep^S^n assault which their 
opponents had no intention of delivering, the garrison silently 
defiled out of the entrenchment and moved along the lane to 
the Dilknsha. The scene there on their arrival 
was one of the wildest confusion. Nothing had as 
yet been done to jirovido for the wants of the multitude of 
women and children.^ Early in the mdi’iiing, wdiile they were 

nmtioTi from Sir T). Bain], 'who Rcrvt'tl on 8ir Colin’s stafT. Besides tho anthoritics 
to whicli I lwi\e referred ior the relief of Jmeknow, I have consulted Sir Colin’s 
despatch {(kdcutia Gazette Kcty.^ Dec. 11, 1857, pp. 4-9) and L^fe of Lord Chjde^ 
vol. ii. pp. 1-20. ♦ 

^ Life, of vol. ii, pp. 276-7 ; Ouhhins, pi». 405-6 ; Hope Grant, p. 196 ; 

Lady Inghs’s JovrtiaJ. 

Enclosures to i^ccret Letters from India,, 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 903-4. [(leneral 
Innes {Luckmno and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 75-7) has demonstrated that the 
Residency was the best positi*^ winch Lawrence could have selected.] 

® Innefi’s Lucknow and Onde in the Mutiny,, pp. 258-9 ; Marshman, pp. 440-1 ; 
Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 342-3 ; Life of Sir Hope Grant, vol. i. pp. 300-1. 

^ Blackfwood, p. 497 ; Bourchier, p. 169. 
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trying to settle down into their places, a well-known civilian 
might have been seen going up to one of the private soldiers' 
tents, to ask after the condition of a sick man who lay within. 
The visitor was Martin Gubbins. Entering the tent, ho y on 
the ground a dooly, on which General Havelock 
u^eiock S^'^evously ill.^ The veteran was indeed fighting 

his last battle here on earth. Weakened by the 
privations which he had undergone during the blockade, and no 
longer sustained by the excitement of campaigning, he had been 
attacked two days before by dysentery. He was convinced 
that he had not strength enough left to throw oft* the disease. 
His son, whom alone he would suffer to attend him, was sitting 
on the ground by his side, ministering to his wants. He knew 
that his (jueen and nation appreciated what ho had done for 
them ; ho did not suffer his heart to rebel because ho must die 
without enjoyiii^tlie rewards that they were preparing for him, 
without sceing/his wife and younger children again. “I die 
happy and contented,” ho said ; “ I have for forty years so 
ruled my life that, wher^ death came, I might face it without 
fear.” Outram, who came in to see him in the evening, has 
touchingly recorded what passed bet^vecn tliem. “ I had a 
most affecting interview with him,” he wTote ; his tenderness 
was that of a bft)ther. He told me he was dying, and spoke 
from the fulness of his honest heart of the feelings which he bore 
towards me, and of tii^ satisfaction with which he looked back 
to our past intercourse and service together, which liad never 
been on a single occasion marred by a^dibagreement of any kind, 
Nov 21 embittered by an angry word.” At half-past nine 

next morning he died.‘'^ Soon afterwards the troops 
with their convoy marched for the Alambagh. There Idavelock 
Nov 26 buried? “ On the low plain by the Alund)agh,” 

wrote a gallant soldier, one of the most distinguished 
* of Sir Colin's officers, who has left us an unsurpassed record of 
the campaign, “they made his humble grave; and Campbell, 
and Outram, and Inglis, and many a stout soldier who had 
followed him in all his headlong march, a?id through the long 
fatal street, were gathered there to perfoiin the last rites to 
one of England's noblest dead. As long as the memory of groat 

^ Gubbins, p. 417. Dooly — a litter on which a sick or wounded soldier is 
carried. 

^ Marbhman, pp. 444-6 ; Life of Outram, vol. ii. ]). 278. 
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deeds, and high courage, and spotless self-devotion is cherished 
amongst his countrymen, so long will Havelock^s lonely tomb in 
the grove beneath the scorching Eastern sky, hard by the vast 
city;^ie scene alike of his toil, his triumph, and his death, be 
tegaroed as one of the most holy of the many holy spots where 
her patriot soldiers lie.” ^ 

Sir Colin was now anxious to start as soon as possible for 
Cawnpore, as ho had received no news from Wind- 
ham for several days. He made up his mind to out for 
leave Outram to occupy the Alambagh, and hold 
the rebels in check until he should be able to return and finally 
crush them out of Lucknow. At eleven o’clock on the morning 
of the 27th he left the Alambagh with the convoy and an army 
of some three thousand men. The low, tremulous sound which 
tells a soldier that artillery are at work at some distant place, 
was plainly to be heard. When Sir Colin reached 
the Ikini bridge at evening, he learned that c.ui- 
noriading had boon licard that day and the day before. The 
news added greatly to his anxiety.- 

Meanwhile great events had been passing at Cawnpore. Sir 
Colin, knowing the difficulty of the task which he ^ircoiiirs 
had imposed upon Windham, had laid down the 
most niinuth and precise instructions for •his 
guidance. He was to occupy and strengthen the entrenchment 
which Havelock had constructed four muiths before ; to send on 
to Lucknow any European infantry that might join him ; and, 
if the rebels should manifest a (lecided intention of attacking 
him, to make the most of his sciinty force by extending it con- 
spicuously in advance of the entrenchment. But ho was on no 
pretence whatever to assume the offensive, unless there should be 
no other way of saving the entrcnchmen^t from a bombardment. 

Windham lost no time in setting labourers to work at the 
entrenchment. It \\\as impossible, however, to convert it into 
a really defensible post ; for it had originally been intended 
to serve as a mere 1^fe~de-pont. Moreover it was so clos^jly 
hemmed in by houses, gardens, and walls, that an enemy 
could easily approach it under cover, even with artillery, to 
within musket-rango.^ • 

« « 

* Blackwood^ ])p. 497-S. * ]h. p. 498 ; Bourcliicr, p. 162. 

® Rir Jolni Aiiyo’s lief dice if Cawnpore^ pp. 3-5 ; Purl. Papers^ vol. xliv. 
(1857^58), Part 4, pp, 16-17. 
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Meanwhile Tantia Topi, who had been patiently biding his 
time, was preparing to take advantage of Sir 
marciu‘s Colin’s departure. llis army, including the fol- 

wmUbarn lowcrs of the Nana, who was with him, amoy^ited 

to about twenty-five thousand men. Leaving a 
strong detachment to hold Kalpi, he crossed the J\imna on 
the 10th of November, and moved on towards Cawnpore, occu- 
pying the most important posts on his line of march, and thus 
(uitting otf Windham from all communication with the country 
from w'hich he drew most of his supplies. The news of this 
movement made Windham so anxious that he wrote to his chief 
for leave to detain a ]M)rtion of the expected reinfoi’cements. 
On the Hth he received an answer, authorising him to do so. 
Three days later he led out his troops to a position which 
covered the town on the west, and there encamped 
‘ '■ they/ in the manner ordered by Sir Colin. ^ 

The pormisjiion ^^hich he had received to add to the strength 
of his force had in some measure reassured him. 
Wm(Tham.^^ This feeling, however, soon jxissed away. Every 
day he looKcd out, hoping in vain to catch a 
glimpse of the advanced guard* of Sir Colin’s army returning 
triumphantly from Lucknow. Every hour he asked for letters 
from Sir Colin* himself ; but after the 19th none came. The 
news that did reach him was of the gloomiest kind. On the 
22nd he heard that*,*.:’ body of rebels had seized the Baiii 
bridge, and that an army was coming from Oiulh to reinforce 
Tantia. Thinking that his chief might be in diliiculties, he 
sent a wing of a native regiment at three o'clock next morning 
to recover the bridge. On the same day a letter arrived from 
a commissariat officer attached to Sir Colin's force, 

T^ov 23 • • • * 

begging that ten day's provisions should be sent at 
once to Lucknow. Coupled with the fact that no despatch had 
been received from Sir Colin for three days, this request 
naturally suggested the fear that the Lucknow force was 
sufcTounded by the rebels.^ 

In these circumstances it behoved Windham to decide 
Ho ooncfiv('H promptly upon some definite course of action, 
a plan Kis entire force amounted to no more than seveu- 

foiiirigi ntia. hundred men, compjscd mainly of detach- 

ments of European regiments, and ten guns. He knew that, if 
^ Malleson, vol. ii. p. 231 ; Ad ye, i»p. 7*0. ® 76. pp. 13-14. 
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Tflntia, with his large force and numerous artillery, were to 
attack him in earnest, it would-be impossible to save either the 
town or the entrenchment by the kind of defence contemplated 
by Colin. His one chance of success lay in boldly taking 
the initiative, and fittcm])ting to destroy the cnemy\s scattered 
posts in detail. AVith the view of doing this he had already 
prepared and forwarded for his chief’s approval 
a very skilful plan. Among the positions occu- 
pied by Tj'intia’s troo])s were two villages,^ situated close to 
the Ganges canal, and within a long day’s march from Cawn- 
pore. Windham’s idea was to take his force up the canal at 
night, pounce upon and destroy one or otl.ci of these posts, 
and then return to Cawnpore in time to repel any, counter- 
attack. Owing to the interruption of communication with 
Lucknow, he received no answer to his request for Sir Colin’s 
appro val.'-^ Then was the time for him, if his hclief in himself 
had only been strong enough, to show that hc»had the heart 
to execute the j)lan which he had had the head to conceive. 
Though, however, ho had proved himsejf to be a soldier of ex- 
traordinary personal courage, he could not endure 
a test like this. No man indeed has any right to 
disobey the ^orders of a superior, urdess he has 
reason to feel ab.s(dutely confident that, in doing 
so, he will succeed. No man who commits himself to such 
disobedience has any right to complaii:**if, in the event of 
failure, the heaviest penalties are exacted from him. But our 
history would be other tliap it is, if men had not arisen in great 
conjunctures who counted the hazard of such penalties as 
nothing, when measured against the glorious privilege of ren- 
dering a service to their country. 

Though Windham could not nerve hfinself to strike a really 
decisive blow, his nature was not one that could 
acquiesce in inaction. Still hoping to receive ot iiu- Pandu 
authority to carry out his scheme, he resolved to 
be ready to do so on the first opportunity. Accordingly, fm 
the morning of the 24 th, he broke np his camj), and marched 
six miles in a south-westerly direction to a position close to the 
bridge by which the Kdlpi road crossed the caiiM. Instantly 
accepting the challengo^wlfich this movement implied, lAintia 
marched with a detjichment from Akbarpur, one of the villages 
^ Shooli and Slieordjpur. ® Adye, pp. 10-1 1. 
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Ni)v. aft. 


Nov. ‘JO. 


Nov, 27. 


of which he had taken possession, and halted next day on the ‘ 
right bank of the Pandu Naddi, at a point a little 
to the south-west of Windham’s position. Early 
next morning Windham attacked and defeate^iim. 
Immediately after the action, however, he fell back 
upon Cawnporc, and selected a new cncamping-ground at some 
brick-kilns near the Kalpi road, which, in anticipation of the prob- 
able movements of the enemy, he regarded as more defensible 
than the old one. A despatch had come at last, informing him 
that all had gone well at Lucknow.^ Ke had only to hold out 
for a day or two longer, and his anxieties would be at an end. 
He might be pardoned then for indulging himself with the 
hope that T<intia would be too cowed by defeat to attack him 
again before the end of that time. 

Tdntia, however, was not in the least cowed. Tie had the 
^ wit to perceive that Windham would not have 

audaciLy of followed up a victoiy by retreat unless he had felt 
it necessary to secure Cawnporc against attack ; 
and ho resolved that tlujit attack should be speedily delivered. 

Next morning Windham made his troops stand to 
their arms, as usual. He was ignorant of the 
enemy’s intentions ; for so many of his spies had lately been 
captured that tlic rest were afraid to venture out in search of 
information. IJis suspense, however, was soon terminated. 
About twelve o’clock,' he was reconnoitring from the top of 
a house, he saw the smoke, and hefud the roar of an artillery 
more ])owcrful than his own.‘’ Wjt]\out delay, he moved off to 
make his dispositions for repelling the attack. 

Ordering Brigadier Carthew, who had played a prominent 
part in the battle of the previous day, to move to 
of the right, '’and defend the town on the side ap- 

proached by the Bithur road, ho sent the left 
brigade uniler Colonel Walpole up the Kalpi road, to engage 
the enemy’s right. He would have shown more judgement if he 
contented himself with defending his position at the brick- 
kilns;^ for so superior was Tiintia’s artillery^ that Walpole’s 

^ A<lye, pi>. If -21. ^ /A p. 22. 

® Wiiidhaui says he -would have done so if he Imd not unwisely n^scinded an 
order which he had given for sending liis Kligglige to the rear. Ohscn'-atio'iis 
mpportad hy TJocuinents : being a supplement to C(d. A<lye’.s JH'fence of Cawn- 
pore, p. 15. 

* Tdntia hud sixty or seventy gnus (fifty, according to Ad^e, p. 27), Windham 
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men were soon in danger of being overwhelmed. When the 
battle had lasted about an h5ur, Windham, who had till then 
been engaged in watching Carthcw’s operations, returned to the 
left ^brigade. At the critical moment, an officer who com- 
manded at a village on his right front pusillanimously retreated, 
without orders and without a show of resistance : the bullock- 
drivers rapidly deserted : ammunition began to fail • ^ and 
Windham, seeing that success was impossible, determined to 
fall back on the brick-kilns, and sent an order to Carthew to do 
likewise. Carthew at first took no notice of the order. From 
the outset he had successfully maintained his ground, and he 
believed that he could and ought to maiiu iin it to the end. 
Presently, however, the order was reiterated ; and, fueling the 
necessity of obedience, ho reluctantly withdrew his brigade.‘'^ 
What he saw on approaching the brick-kilns, did not tend to 
soothe his irritated feelings. The soldiery of the left Vjrigadc 
were hopelessly confused ; their tents and hea\y baggage were 
strewn about in disorder; their cattle had been driven away 
by the enemy. • 

The worst, however, was still to come. About five o^clock a 
staff-officer came to Windham with the news that the rebels 
were attacking the entrenchment. It was clciy' that even the 
brick-kilns must now be abandoned. Windham accordingly 
sent an order to the officer whom he had placed in command 
there to retreat; and then, i)utting hiiifself at the head of a 
detachment which had luckily just arrived from Fatehpur, 
attacked and forced back ^he rebels who were threatening the 
entrenchment, lie then rode to meet Carthew, and ordered 
him to return to his original position on the right, and thence 
to move to and occu] 3 y the theatre. This building, which stood 
between the Bithur road and the town, contained an abundance 
of clothing and stores. Carthew executed his order with skill 
and resolution, severely punishing the rebels who endeavoured 
to hinder him. The main body, on the other hand, had to 

only Ih. ]). 18. Ts'iniia’s torco aniouiittHl to fourteen tliousruul 

iliscipliiKuI soldiers mul elovuii thoiwaiid irregular.s : Wiudhiuu’s to iil)out seven- 
teen lumdred. A dye, p. 9. 

^ Windham thon^lit tliat he could have covered the rciiulv'.'il of his baggage 
but for this eontretemps. etc., p. 15. Sir Colm eliaraeteriscd the 

conduct of the offictu- as pusilBmiAous and imbecile to the last degivc, and said 
that it exi)lained “much of what might otherwise have been iiijiirious to Wind- 
ham’s reputation.” Ib, p. 16. 

2 Malleson, voL ii. p. 214, note. 
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abandon all their tents and baggage, and were harassed, as they 
retreated, by a severe musketry-fire. Many of them were raw 
recruits ; and, as though they had not been sufficiently 
humiliated already, they disgraced their colours by rushing in 
panic to the entrenchment ; broke open the stores ; drank the 
wine intended for the sick ; and smashed open their officers’ 
boxes in drunken fury.^ 

Expecting that the enemy would renew their attack on the 
morrow, Windham spent the night in anxious consultation with 
his officers. He himself undertook to defend the part of the 
town next the Ganges, on the left bank of the canal. Walpole, 
commanding again on the left, was to defend the part, also on 
the left bank of the canal, that lay nearest to the brick-kilns. 
Brigadier Wilson was to guard the entrenchment. Carthew 
was to defend the Bithur road, the key of the position, and 
thus to secure the stores and clothing intended for the women, 
children, and invalids of the Lucknow garrison. The force 
which Windham set apart for the execution of this, by far the 
most important and difficult part of the contemplated defence, 
was wholly inadequate.'^ 

Early in the morning the enemy returned to the attack.^ 
Carthew took up his position at a .bridge span- 
ning a nullah which ran in front of the theatre. 
For two hours and a half the enemy fiercely assailed him with 
their artillery ; but lh6y could not dislodge him. At twelve 
o’clock he received an order to advance. Ills path ran up a 
level piece of ground about six hundred yards in length, at the 
opposite extremity of which the enemy had ijostcd three guns. 
The skirmishers pushed on gallantly up to within a hundred 
yards of this point ; but so destructive was the fire with which 
they were assailed from the guns and from the musketeers who 
occupied the houses on either side, that they could go no 
further. Undaunted by this failure, Carthew brought up two 
guns, which in a few minutes silenced the enemy’s fire ; but, 
haV^ing no cavalry to support him, ho was unable to f9llow up 
his advantage. Meanwhile Wilson had made a parallel advance 
on Carthew’s right against another battery. More successful 
at first than their comrades of Caithcw’s brigade, his skir- 

’ Riitisell, vol, i. p. 206 ; Maude and Shercr, vol. ii. p. 383 ; Forbes-Mitchell, 
p. 124. 

® See Mallesoii, vol. ii. p. 247. ** Adye, p. 30. 
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mishers charged the guns, and for a moment held possession of 
them, but, unsupported by the main body, which had fallen 
too far behind, were attacked in their turn and destroyed. 
Wilg^gn himself fell; the main body was driven back on the 
entrenchment ; and thus Carthew^s right was exposed. The 
battle, however, was not yet lost. Windham had 'only to rein- 
force Garth ew, and all might still go well. Sir Colin too wa.s 
sure to arrive in a few hours; and then the issue would be 


placed beyond a doubt. 

Early that morning Sir Colin had resumed his mar(;h from 


Bani. Every moment the sound of firing became 
plainer ; but still there was no news of Wimlhain. 
Milo after mile Avas (piickly traversed. »Tust before 


Sir Colin’s 
march to 
Cawnporc. 


noon a native ran forward from under a hedge, and handed to 


a staff- olhcer a letter dated November 26 , and addressed 


“Most urgent, to General Sir Colin Campbell, or any officer 
commanding tioo[)s on the CaAvnpore Sir Colin read, 

and saw that Cawnpore had been attacked. Presently another 
letter was delivered to him, and then another. Windham was 
hard pressed, — he had been obliged tolfall back on his entrench- 
ment. Sir Colin’s thoughts soon Hashed upon the minds of his 
troops. Had tlie rebels broken down the bridge over the 
Ganges ? Perhaps there was a bare chance tbit they might be 
in time to prevent this crowning disaster; if not, they Avould 
be isolated in an enemy’s country. On they pressed all through 
that long afternoon, becoming every moment more tired and 
footsore, yet still striving more impatiently to reach the goal, 
while the rumbling of tne cannonade gradually deepened, as 
they neared it, into an angry roar, the gasping bearers staggered 
as they struggled to keep up wdtU the troops, and the Avounded 
Avhom they carried, too Aveary noAv to-earc Avhat might bo the 
fate of CaAvnpore, groaned, and died. At last Sir Colin, unable 
to boar the agony of suspense any longer, hurried on in advance 
with the cavalry and horse-artillery, and, leaving even these 
behind at Mangalwjir, rode on at a gallop with only his sta^F to 
escort him. As he approached the ri\"ei‘, he couhl see that the 
bridge was still standing. In a fcAv minutes he Avas u[)oii it, and, 
as he .spiuTod across, the light of the setting su* Avas shed over 
the broad Hood, but ]:^ttle w'as still raging ujjoii the further 
bank, and flames were rushing up above the city of Cawnpore.^ 


^ W. Munro^s Reminiscences of Militarij Service with Uw. 93rr^ {Sntherlcind) 
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At the critical moment of the battle, the moment when 
Wilson's attack h^d been repulsed, Windham’s 
th^ battle!^ generalship had failed. Ho had already sent 

supports to Walpole, whose task was compara- 
tively an unimportant one, and whose original force had proved 
amply sufficient. But to Carthew, Avho was sustaining the 
chief burden of the fight, with whoso fortunes the fortunes of 
the entire army were bound up, he did not send a single man. 
In these trying circumstances, however, Carthew did not lose 
heart. He was obliged to fall back upon the bridge, and, when 
he reached it, he was isolated; but he still fought on. The 
enemy brought more and more guns to bear upon his position, 
and, swarming up in over increasing numbers into the surround- 
ing houses and gardens, assailed him and his little band with a 
terrible musketry-fire. Even tlien he would not give in. Not 
until it became cleiir that, if he remained where he was any 
longer, he would be 'surrounded, not until he had proved that 
he could have won the battle if his General had not neglected 
him, did ho give the order to fall back upon the entrench- 
ment.^ 

By this time Windham was giving an account of his steward- 
ship to Sir Colin, who had ridden into the entrenchment a 
short time before. He had certainly not dorie all that might 
have been done. He had allowed the town, his baggage, and 
his stores to fall into, the hands of the enemy. On the other 
hand, he had succeeded, under circumstances of extraordinary 
difficulty, in preserving intact the two vital points, the entrench- 
ment and the bridge over the Ganges.^ 

The night passed quietly. Looking out at daybreak, Tfintia 
Thp morning plain beyond the further bank <>f 

after. the Ganges* was white with the tents of another 

British army. Knowing that that army wotild 
soon be upon him, unless he could prevent it from crossing the 
river, he caused his artillery to open fire upon the bridge. 
Peei’s heavy guns and all the British field -batteries swiftly 
replied : for some time the banks of the river were overclouded 
with smoke ; but the rel)els were gradually overpowered, and 

JiigJilciTiderSf pp. lV)9-70 ; Bourchier, pp. 1C2-3 ; Bluchwuody p. 498 ; H. Nor- 
man’s Lecture (rn the Relief of Lveknim^ p. 33. f f 
^ VarU Payers^ vol. xliv. (18.^>7-f»8), Vart 3, pp. 23.5-8, 

* Ohsermtinns^ etc., p. 12. Wiu<lham’.s clespatcli Avill be foimil on pi>. 35-10 
of Adye’a worL:. 
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forced to abandon their attempt. Then the advanced guard of 

Sir Colin’s army moved on to the bridge, and, 

followed by the women and children, the sick and 3 p.m.- 

wounded, the long train of baggage -carts, and 

the rear-guard, crossed the canal, and encamped 

on the plain, hard by the entrenchment from which, five 

months before, another procession had issued forth to'die.^ 

The rebels, however, still clung resolutely to their position ; 
and Sir Colin knew that he could not attempt to Tiie women, 
dislodge them while the convoy remained to impede ami 

his movements. 1 he preparations for its departure Lucknow sent 
were therefore pressed on with the utmost tpoed. ‘'^^'ahabaii. 
On the night of the 3rd of December it started for AJlahabad. 
For two days longer 8ir Colin remained watching the rebels, to 
allow it time to get lieyond the reach of danger. Meanwhile 
the rebels harassed him, as they had done since the beginning 
of the month, by desultory attacks. But*the l:\pur of retribu- 
tion was now at hand. 

The position held by the rebels on the whole very 
strong. Their left was protected by the Ganges, of 

Their centre occupied the town, the narrow, wind- tjie rcbeiaat 
ing streets o^ which were well adapted for defence. 

Their right stretched out behind the canal into the 0 })en plain. 
About tAvo miles in rear of the right, and close to the Kalpi 
road, was the camp of the Gwalior Contingent, ])y far the most 
formidable portion of the rebel army. Eeviewing 
the Avhole position, Sir Gplin saAv that the right ot attack.’^ 

Avas not only the one vulnerable point, but also 
the most important to gain, inasmuch as it Avould give him 
possession of the Kalpi road, the only line of retreat open to 
the Gwalior Contingent. He determimfd therefore to attack it 
with all the force AAdiich ho could bring to bear against it, ovcj’- 
whclm it before aid could reach it from the centre ; and then, 
seizing the camp of the GAvalior Contingent, plant himself upon 
the KAlpi road, and strike at the enemy’s communicatic^is. 
His army, Avhich had just been strengthened by reinforcements 
from England, amounted to five thousand infantry, six hundred 
cavalry, and thirty-five guns. * 

At ten o’clock in^th^ morning of the Cth, AV’^indhain, 
who had been placed in command of the entrenchment, 
^ Blackwood, i». 500. 
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began the battle by opening fire from all his guns and mortars 
upon the enemy’s left and centre. For about two 
of Caw^iSil hours a tempest of iron beat ui)on the houses of 
Cawnpore ; and the rebels, crowded together ifi the 
narrow streets, were destroyed in great numbers. Their attention 
was so distracted by the fury of the attack that they brought down 
more and more troops to repel it, leaving their right unsupported. 

Thus Sir Colin’s first object was attained. Then 
About uoon. cannonade became hushed : the 

smoke passed away ; and, the rest of the infantry being masked 
from observation, Groathed’s brigade closed rapidly on to the line 
of the canal, and kept the centre engaged by a brisk musketry- 
fire, Avhile, further to the left, the dark-clad riilomcn of Wal- 
pole’s brigade forded the canal, and, sweeping past the walls of 
the town, hurled back the head of every column which threat- 
ened to debouch from the streets to the assistance of the right. 
Meanwhile th^ cavttlry and horse-artillery moved forward at a 
fast trot from the extreme left, and Hope’s ajul Inglis’s brigades, 
suddenly emerging from their hiding-places, streamed swiftly in 
Wo lines across the plain. The enemy, massed behind the 
brick-kilns, received them with a ’well-directed fire, but, unable 
to stem the rush of the skirmishers, fell back noon a bridge 
which spanned* the canal. Aware of the importance of this 
point, they oiiened from it a fresh fire so heavy that the skir- 
mishers, as they came hurrying up, momentarily faltered; but 
at the critical moment a deep, rumbling sound was heard, and 
Peel’s sailors came running uj), dragging their twenty-four 
pounders with them, dashed right on to the bridge, planted one 
of the guns, and opened fire. The infantry, greatly stirred by the 
sight of this gallant deed, and burning to rival it, rushed for- 
ward at the top of theii’ speed, crossed the bridge, or forded the 
canal itself, and, scattering the enemy before them, raced on to 
the camp of the Gwalior Contingent ; while Boiirchicr’s battery, 
galloping up on the left, uiilimbored within a short distance of 
tli#^ tents, and, pouring in round after round of gra])e, speedily 
cleared them. The surjirise was comjiUste. Chapatties were 
found heating on the hres ; bullocks were standing tied uji 
beside the InAikcrios ; and surgeons were seen rushing out of 
the hospitals to escape the <lestructio^ which had come upon 
them unawares. Sending General Mansfield to prevent the 
centre and left from escaping. Sir Colin waited till nearly two 
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o'clock for his cavalry and horse-artillery. Then, as they had 
not arrived, ho pressed on himself with Bourchier's battery find 
his small escort of cavalry in pursuit of the Gwalior Contingent. 
So dognoralised were the fugitives that this slender force sufficed 
to keep them on the run. At length the cavalry and horse- 
artillery, whose guide had misled them, came hurrying up to 
join him, and started at full gallop after the hying rebels. 
Passing cart-loads of ammunition strewn along the road, spik- 
ing numbers of al)findone(l guns, and dealing death without 
remorse, they urged on their panting horses mile after mile, 
and never paused until the hunted rebels, throwing away 
their arms in despair, lied from the road to hide themselves 
in the jungle, or disperse over the country on either side. 
It was midnight before the conquerors returned to Cawn- 
pore.’ 

Meantime, however, the completeness of the British triumph 
had been marred by the failure of the (tperations entrusted 
to Mansfield, That officer was the chief of the stalf. Sir 
Colin felt for him fi dee}) aftection, and had a high opinion 
of his powers. But the old soldier was more than once mis- 
taken in the judgements which he formed on the professional 
qualities of the officers who served under him ; - and it is certain 
that Mansfiefd, though his look and bearing stit)ngly impressed 
every observer with whom he cjime in contact, did not possess 
the eye of a general. The }>rccise instructions which he received 
were to seize a })osition called the Subadar's Tank, which com- 
mjindcd the Bithi'ir road, the only line of retreat open to the 
enemy's centre and left. Thus he had before him the chance 
of forcing something like two-thirds of the entire army to 
surrender. When ho reached the tank, large masses of the 
enemy wore already retreating. He c^)ened fire upon them, 
but, in 8})ito of the remonstrances of his officers, would not 
allow his infantry to advance. Presently a portion of the 
hostile left, which had not yet had time to gain the road, 
opened fire U])ori his force. He might have ca})tured their g^ns 
if he had not shrunk from incurring the loss which an attack 
upon their position would have involved. As it was, he allowed 

« 

^ B1ackvH)ndy p]). .501-3; kf Lord CIt/dc, vul. ii. pp. 37-10; Boiirohier, 
p. 175 ; Irtiid Roberts, vol. i. pp. 371-2. 

subsequently appointed Walpole and Brigadier Campbell of the Bays to 
commands for ivliicli they proved themselves wholly unlit. 
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them also to escape, and returned to camp, having accomplished 
absolutely nothing.^ 

In consequence of this failure, Sir Colin was obliged to send 
iiopoOi-aiit body of troops in pursuit. Ho placed 

follows up Hope Grant in command. Early in the afternoon 
thevictoiy. detachment started. From an 

observation of the traces which the fugitives had left behind 
them, Hope Grant felt sure that they must have diverged from 
the Bithur road, and made for a ferry some miles off to the 
north-west, in the hope of escaping across the Ganges into 
Oudh. He therefore turned in the same direction, marched 
with all speed through the night, reached the village of Shco- 
lAjpur, about three miles from the ferry, just before 
daylirealv, and, leaving his baggage there, hurried 
on to intercept the rebels. Approaching the river, he caught 
sight of them. For a moment they turned to bay ; but, swiftly 
bringing his artillery into action, he poured a concentrated fire 
into their disorderly and crowded masses with such terrible 
effect that they gave way, and ran as fast as they could up the 
bank, leaving fifteen guns behind them.’^ 

Sir Colin was unable to follow up his succcwss at once, owing 
to the want of carriage. He was obliged therefore 
plan forVie remain imactive at Cawnpore, waiting until the 
STb^DolIb which had transported the convoy to Allaha- 

bad, should return. In the meantime ho thought 
out his plans for the future course ot the campaign. He saw 
that before he could proceed to the reconquest of Rohilkhatid 
and Oudh, he must reopen communication with Delhi and the 
Punjab. He could only do this by regaining possession of the 
Doiib, which formed the connecting-link between the plains 
watered respectively by the Indus and the lower Ganges. 
Greathed’s brilliant march had had no lasting effect ; for the 
rebels whom he had scattered had closed up again in the rear 
of his column, and renewed their depredations. Sir Colin 
resolved therefore that tlic woi'k of reijoiiqucst should now be 
performed thoroughly. Three of the most important points in 
the Dodb, namely Delhi at its north-western, Allahabad at its 
south-eastern "hxtremity, and Agra, midway between the two, 

c» 

^ My account of Maii.sIicJd’s operations is foinideil upon a comparison of 
Malleson, vol. ii. i»p. 275-t), with Blackwood^ p. 501. 

Hope Grant, pp. 208-10. 
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were already in his possession. The one point still to be gained 
was Fatehgarh on the Ganges^ nearly opposite to Agra. His 
design was that several converging columns should advance upon 
Fatehgarh, sweeping before them the rebels who still infested the 
Dodb to that place, and driving them thence across the Ganges 
into Itohilkhand. Accordingly he directed Walpole to make a 
semicircular sweep to the left through the Lower Dodb on Main- 
puri, there to join Seaton, who was escorting a convoy of stores 
and cattle througli the Upper Doab, and finally to move on 
Fatehgarli, wliitlier ho would himself march with the main army.^ 
Seaton left Delhi on the 9th of December, having heard on 
the previous night that a number of rebels wore 
gathered together in the Aligarh district, throuj i 
which his route lay. His convoy was of cnormoiis 
length, extending over about nineteen miles of 
road. How was it possible to arrange for its safety, and to fight 
battles at the same time ? Seaton solved this probleni by a very 
simple and effective method. On his arrival at Aligarh he located 
the convoy under the cover of the fort guns, and then, marching 
in a south-easterly direction, defeated the rebels at Khasganj and 
Patidli, returned to fetch the convoy, gained another victory at 
Mainpuri, and moved thence to Bewar. There on the 3rd of 
January, 18^8, he was joined by AValpole,who -had encountered 
no opposition worth mentioning on his march from Cawnpore.- 
Sir Colin himself began his march on the 24th of December, 
and, clearing the country on his flanks as he advanced, arri\ed 
on the 31st at Gursahaiganj. About five miles from this town, 
the road to Fatehgarh crossed a stream, called the Kdli Naddi, 
by a suspension-bridge. If the rebels who had fled before the 
converging columns had had the wit to break down this bridge 
in time, they might have secured for themselves a temporary 
asylum in Fatehgarh. On the day of Sir Colin^s arrival at 
Gursahaiganj they were engaged in the work. But it was then 
too late. Next morning ITopc^s brigade drove ^ 
them away, and a party of engineers, sappers, and ' ’ ^ 
sailors proceeded to restore the damaged portion of the bridge. 

On the morning of the 2nd, Sir Colin rode down to the 
bridge, to see how his men were faring. Just -as ho arrived, 
• • 

^ Blackwood^ pp. .005-7. 

2 Bpnrchier, pj). 170-82 ; Sir T. Senton’s From Cadet in Colonel, vnl. ii. 
pp. 235-62. 
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swarms of men clad in white drosses appeared on the top of a 
hill which rose gradually from the opposite bank of the river, 
and, running down the slope into a village facing the bridge, 
opened a sharp fire of musketry. ^ a 

The repair of the bridge had just been completed. The 
53r(l Kegiment crossed over, and extended to cover 
KAh xiaa?!*" the bridge-head. One wing of the 93rd took post 
behind the bridge as a reserve ; while the other 
was sent to hold a fonl three miles to the right, and thus secure 
the British flank. Then the General, sending an order for the 
main body of the army to come to his support, brought all his 
available artillery to bear upon the village. The enemy, how- 
ever, fought the battle with resolution ; and one of their guns 
especially, worked from behind the cover of a house close to 
the bridge, destroyed many of the British until Lieutenant 
Vaughan of the Naval Brigade succeeded in dismounting it by 
a well directed ;5hot/ By this time the head of the main column 
had arrived ; and the 53rd, a regiment composed mairdy of un- 
governable Irishmen, hearing that they wei'o to be relieved, 
and determined to keep to themselves the glory of striking the 
decisive bloAv, rushed forward to attack the village, in defiance 
of the Generars orders. The enemy gave way unrevsistingly, 
and retreated in' good order along the road to Batc'hgarh. But 
Hope Grant was there to pursue them. Loading his cavalry 
at a rapid pace through the fields on the left, he disappeared for 
a time from the view of his comrades ; but presently a cloud 
of dust arose, and through the swaying corn, and across the jdain 
beyond it, squadron after squadron of horsemen was seen charging 
down in the direction of the road. Then the rebels, feeling 
their flank assailed, broke their ranks, threw away their arms, 
and fled ; the horsemen dashed in among them, and speared or 
cut down all whom they could reach ; guns, colours, baggage-carts, 
and ammunition -waggons were left behind ; and the terrified 
survivors, only pausing for a few moments, when they reached 
th«ir camp, to lay their hands upon such things as they could 
carry, hurried on breathlessly across the Ganges into Rohilkhand. 

Next day Sir Colin reoccupied Fatehgarh. Three days later 
he was joined by Walpole's and Seaton's united 
columns.- 

An important question had now to bo decided. What por- 
* Blackwood^ pp. 507-10; Hope Grant, pp. 214-17. 
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tion of the disturbed country was Sir Colin to reconquer next ? 
Writing to him on the 20th of J)ccember, Canning 
suggested that Ondh ought to be taken in hand 
at OTujo, as the r#‘bels were more united there than 
elsewhere, and more likely to take advantage 
of a respire. Sir Colin, on the other hand, was anxious to 
utilise the remaining three months of cold weather for the 
reduction of Rohilkhand. He was loth to expose his troops 
to the cruel hardships of the hot weather campaign which would 
be inevitable if so ditlicnlt and tedious a task as the rccompiest 
of Oiidh wore next to be undertaken ; and he believed that it 
would be cpiitc safe to leave the Oiidh reb<d« to themselves 
until the following autumn, provided they were simjily prevented 
from making incursions into other provinces. He further 
argued that sufficient troo]>s could not yet be muKStered for the 
double work of con((uering and retaining Lucknow, to say 
nothing of Oudh, and securing the Grand Trunk .Uoad, and 
that the safety of the Britisii residents at Naini Tal would 
bo imperilled unless the Rohilkhand rebels were ])romptly 
attacked. .But Canning had by this time acquired too firm a 
grasj) of the political situation to bo satisfied with these argu- 
ments. The restoration of order in Rohilkhand, a province 
which had Idng been under British rule, was, ht ])ointcd out, a 
mere matter of police. But Oudh was very diflerently cir- 
cumstanced. Broad political reasons den^anded that it should 
be dealt with at once, even if purely military considerations, 
like those adduced by Sir Colin, pointed in the opposite 
direction. It represented a dynasty, and every eye in India 
AV.as bent to see w’hether we were strong enough to assert our 
sovereignty over it. l^he example of Delhi, indeed, forbade us 
to expect any very widespread or immediate effect from the 
recapture of Lucknow ; but still, to leave laicknow in rebel 
hands would be as fatal as it would have been to retire from 
Delhi. For these reasons. Canning insisted that Oudh should 
bo taken in hand as soon as possible, with these limitatioiis ; 
first, that a sufficient number of troops should be set apart to 
keep open the communications through the Dodb, and secondly, 
that the recapture of Lucknow should not necessarily involve 
any immediate attempt 4o subjugate the whole of Oudh.^ 

^ JAfe, of Lord Clydi\ vol. il. pp. 65*86. See also JSnclosurcb to Secret Letters 
from India^ 4 to 8 March 1858, pp. 345-7. 
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There never was a more loyal soldier than Sir Colin Campbell, 
^ never one who was more thorouehly convinced 

for tiio sie^e that military power should be subordinate to civil 
government. As soon, therefore, as he saw^ that 
his arguments could not prevail, he set himself to fulfil the 
Governor-Generars wishes. But some time was required for 
the completion of the preparations. The army needed to be 
largely reinforced before it could venture to undertake so 
important an operation as the siege of Lucknow. Sir Colin’s 
first business then was to select some post, the occupation of 
which would enable him at once to maintain his hold upon 
the country which he had just reconquered, and to cover the 
advance of the reinforcements to Cawnpore, where they were 
to concentrate before advancing against Lucknow. Fatehgarh, 
the position which he was then occupying, seemed to him the 
most suitable. Situated, as it was, on the high road to Bareilly, 
the capital of Rohilkhand, it would present an obstacle to any 
rebels who might advance thence to the invasion of the Upper 
Dodb. Similarly, it threatened Lucknow, with wdiich it was 
connected by a direct rdad, and would thus support Outram in 
his endeavours to hold the Oudh rebels in check. It would 
also overawe the remains of the Gwalior Contingent at Kalpi, 
in case they shofuld meditate an incursion into the Lower Dodb. 
Finally, as a result of the checks which it imposed upon these 
three hostile Yjoints,. Bareilly, Lucknow, and Kdlpi, it would 
screen from attack the siege-train, destined for the reduction of 
Lucknow, in its transport from Agra to Cawnpore.^ 

While Sir Colin was awaiting the arrival of his reinforce- 
ments, the hot-headed and ignorant journalists of India abused 
him for ivhat they regarded as his inactivity. As a matter of 
fact, however, few men could have done more than he did. 
Moveable columns, issuing forth from Fatehgarh, scoured the 
surrounding country, punished insurgent villages, and, by 
skilful demonstrations, deluded the Kohilkhand rebels into the 
bojief that their country was to bo the next object of attack. 
Brigades were detailed to garrison Fatehgarh and the districts 
dependent upon it. Finally, an arrangement was made with 
Sir John Lawi*ence, in accordance with which a force should be 
collected at Roorkee, and march thcrcc into Rohilkhand, to 
hold the rebels of that province in check until Sir Colin could 
^ Bfackivo(jdf pp. 511-12. 
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find time to deal with them. On the 1st of February, the 
siege-train having started from Agra, Sir Colin left Fatehgarh 
for Cawnpore, and thence proceeded to Allahabad, to confer 
witlk Canning. Oh the 9th he returned to Cawnpore, to 
superintend the final preparations for the siege of LucknoAW^ 
Meanwhile, two powerful armies were marching from the 
east to join in the siege. The immediate object, 
however, for which they had been sent into the 
field was the protection of the Benares Division, 
which they would have to traverse before entering 
Oudh. Though the iron hand of Frederic Gubbins had main- 
tained order in the city of Benares, anarchy had prevailed in 
the districts. The authority of the British had not, indeed, 
been everywhere overthrown. Conspicuous among those who 
strove to uphold the cause of civilisation was an indigo-planter, 
named Venables, who, as well as some other private gentlemen, 
was temporarily invested by the Governihent with executive 
powers. Supported by a handful of troops, he reoccupiod 
Azamgarh after it had been abandoned by the civil officers, held 
it till the close of July, inflicted two ciefeats upon 
insurgent mobs, and, by an unsparing use of the 
gallows, did something to check the development of crime. 
But, in spite of all that that heroic man and' others who vied 
with him could do, the peaceable inhabitants of the country 
were continually robbed and harassed by* the malcontents who 
lived among them, and others who kept swarming across the 
frontier from Oudh. It was not till the Gurkha army which 
had marched down from Khdtmandu in ansAver to the Governor- 
General’s appeal, arrived, that the prospect began to brighten. 
In the middle of August this force took possession of the 
stations of Azamgarh and Jaunpur. ‘ Within the next few 
weeks it gained four victories over hordes of insurgents. In 
one sense those victories were decisive. They enabled the civil 
officers to regain a hold, which they never afterwards entirely 
lost, upon the districts that had passed beyond their control. 
The rebels, however, though continually beaten, continually 
rallied, and renewed their depredations. Moreover, the authori- 
ties at Allahabad complained that their districts north of the 
Ganges were also ovcrrim by rebels from Oudh. These 
invaders had for weeks past been systematically conquering 
^ Blackwood, pp. 512-13 ; Lif e of Lord Qhjdc^ vol. ii. p. 116. 
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the country. They had driven away the police, and appointed 
their own, destroyed the crops, annexed village after village, 
exacted tribute from the peaceful villagers, and murdered all ♦ 
who resisted them. Canning saw that he must take eome 
decisive steps to remedy these evils. Brian Hodgson, a retired 
civilian, who had once been Resident at KhdtmAndu, and was 
then staying in Calcutta, urged him to trust Jang Bahfidur and 
take full advantage of his friendly zeal.^ Accordingly he 
asked him to lead a Gurkha army through the northern i)ortion 
of the Benares Division, expel the rebels who were harrying 
it, and then proceed to Lucknow and join the Commander-in- 
Chiof. At the same time he placed Brigadier-General Franks 
in command of an army consisting of two thousand throe 
hundred Euroj)cans and three thousand two hundred Gurkhas, 
and ordered him to take steps for protecting Benares itself 
from attack. Columns were likewise organised for the ])urposc 
of keeping open the communication between Allahabad and 
Cawnporc.- 

Jang Bahddur, at tjie head of an army of nine thousand 
men, entered British territory in December, and 
joined by Colonel MacGregor, who was to 
j^anksumreh accompany him as the representative of the British 
Government. On the 6th of January, 1858, ho 
defeated a body of rebels near Gorakhpur, and thus enabled 
the civil authorities tc resume their work in the district. His 
army was joyfully welcomed by the chief landholders and the 
respectable villagers. On the lOth o^ February he reached the 
left bank of the Gogra. There he met a vsmall force under 
Colonel Roweroft, who was charged by MacGregor with the 
duty of holding Gorakhpur. On the 25th he crossed the river, 
and pursued his march towards Lucknow.'^ 

Franks had begun to move just five weeks earlier. He had 
taken up his position with a portion of his army at a town 

^ Sir W. Hunter’s Life of Brian Honghtcni Hodgson^ pp. ‘257-8. 

Kndoswres to Smet LcUrrsfrom Tndia^ 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 550, 24 Nov. 
1857, pp. 631, 657 ; l^arl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 624-6 ; vol. xliv. 
(1857-58), Part 3, p. 300, pars. 2, 3 ; pp. 386-93, 454-5, 501, pars. 9-11 ; 
pp. 505-6, 509-12^ Part 4, p. 44, }jarH. 12-13 ; pp. 219-20, pars. 32, 38 ; p. 872, 
etc. etc. In the Azaiugarli district, as in the North-Western Provinces generally, 
old zamfndars dispossessed by auctiou-purchfisertf' were to a man against the 
Government. 

® Endomres to Secret Letters fr(/m. India, Jan. 1858, pp. 965, 1033, 1148; 
FarL Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-68), Part 4, pp. 101, 111. 
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called Badlapur between Jaunpur and Azamgarh, There he 
heard that a rebel chief, named Mahndi Husain, with a force 
of fifteen thousand matchlock-men, of whom about five thou- 
sani deserved to bo called soldiers, intended to oppose his 
entrance into Oudh. As soon as his preparations were com- 
pleted, ho marched out of Badlapur, defeated one of Mahndi 
Husain^s lieutenants, re-established civil authority in the 
country north of Allahabad, and then returned. On the 14th 
of February ho again moved forward to a point within a few 
miles of the frontier. There he had to make uj) his mind to 
halt until the news should arrive that Jang Bahadur was* 
ready to co-operate with him. This news reached him on the 
19th. Instantly he began his advance, crossed thg frontier, 
and, before night, had gained two victories over detachments 
of Mahndi Husain’s army. Mahndi Husain, however, under- 
stood the value of the stake for which he was contending. 
Between the point where he had rallied anti the point which the 
British had reached was a strong fort, called Budhaydri. He 
knew that, if he could make himself piaster of this stronghold, 
he would be able at least to delay Franks’s advance. Ho 
exerted all his powers of strategy to gain his object, but in 
vain. Franks was too clever for him, and seized the fort on 
the afternoon of the 21st. Still, the rebel leader did not give 
up hoiie. He collected his whole force near the town of 
Sultaiiiiur, and there, in conjunction ivith an officer named 
Gall’ur Beg, who had been sent from Lucknow to support him, 
prepared to make his la§t stand. His force, which had been 
strengthened by various roving bands, now amounted to twenty- 
five thousand men, of whom five thousand were sepoys, and 
twenty-five guns, GalTur Beg assumed command. He drew up 
the force behind a deep stream which •was crossed by the main 
road leading to Lucknow. Near this road he posted his 
strongest battery. But he made the mistake of neglecting to 
guard another road which crossed the stream some distance off 
on his right. On approaching the stream, Franks saw »t a 
glance how to act. Making a false attack on the enemy’s 
front, he sent the bulk of his force to seize the unguarded road. 
The enemy were busily engaged in trying to lepel the false 
attack, when suddenly %hcy saw with dismay that their position 
had been turned. One charge, led by Franks himself, decided 
the battle. The enemy’s gunners, fighting their guns to the 
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last, were cut down. The rest fled, leaving twenty guns upon 
the field. 

Marching on, Franks reached Selimpur on the Ist of March, 
and there halted, to await orders from the Commandep-in- 
Chief.i 

It is now time to relate what Outram had done and suffered 
since Sir Colin had left him in command at the 
Alambagh. Before Sir Colin's departure from 
Lucknow, the Alambagh, in itself a strong posi- 
tion, had been made stronger by earthworks. A portion of the 
force was stationed there, while the position occupied by the 
main body stretched behind, across the Cawnpore road to right 
and left, and was protected by batteries, trenches, and abattis, 
and at some points by swamps. The entire force amounted 
originally to four thousand four hundred and forty-two men, 
of wliom rather more than three-fourths were Europeans, and 
twenty-five piec^es of artillery. So large a proportion had to 
be set apart for garrisoning the Alambagh itself, and a fort 
which protected the right flank, and for escorting the convoys 
that were constantly travelling to and from Cawnpore, that 
little more than two thousand men wore available for action in 
the field. From time to time, it is true, Outram received 
reinforcements, which amounted to several hundred men ; but, 
on the other hand, he was obliged to send the worn-out 
survivors of the 75th‘.to seek rest in the hills. The enemy's 
forces outnumbered his in the proportion of nearly thirty to 
one. They consisted of thirty -sevpn regiments of sepoys, 
fourteen of new levies, one hundred and six of irregulars, 
twenty-six of cavalry, four or five which fled to Lucknow from 
Fatehgarh, a camel corps, and artillerymen, besides tdlukddrs' 
retainers and armed budmashes, in all at least a hundred and 
twenty thousand men. 

In spite, however, of their vast numerical superiority, the 
rebels were so thoroughly cowed by the severe punishment 
whith Sir Colin had inflicted upon them, that for some days 
they remained wholly inactive. In the first week of December, 

^ EnclomTes t(\Sccret Letters from Indieij 15 to 31 March, 1868, pp. 230, 
243 ; CalcvUa Gazette^ Jaii.- June, 1858, pp. 839-43. In the three actions wljich 
he had fought with Mahiidi Husain, Franks’s lows at lounted to only 2 men killed 
and 23 wounded. “The secret of this,” says General Innes (iMckntno and Oude 
in the Mutiny, p. 276), “ lay in the formation of his lighting force being not in 
line but in open akirmishiiig order.’* 
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they began to throw up l)atteries in front of the British 
position. On the 22nd they made a determined attempt to 
sever the communicati(jn of thcii* opj) 0 |;icnts with Cawnpore ; 
but? Oiitram, having ascertairic<l their plan of attack before- 
hand from his spies, defeated them so completely that for the 
next three weeks they hardly ventured to molest him. On the 
12th and 16th of January they plucked up courage to attack 
him again, but were defeated as thoroughly as before. For the 
next month they contented themselves with bugling loudly, 
and occasionally throwing cannon-balls in the direction of the 
British position from a very respectful distance. The only 
effect of these demonstrations, however, was to disturb the 
sleep of their opponents. , 

If, however, the mass of the rebels were cowards, their leader 
was a man fitted both by his spirit and by his capacity to sup- 
port a great cause, and to command a great army. This was 
Ahmad XJlla, the Moulvi of Fyzabad, who hatj first made him- 
self famous by the ardour with which, in the spring of the 
preceding year, ho had preached the jrusade against the Ferin- 
ghees.^ Knowing that the army of the Commander-in-Chief 
*was approaching, and that he must therefore dislodge Outram 
speedily, oj not at all, he attempted another attack on the 15th 
of February. His troops, however, failed *to support him. 
Three times more, on the 16th, 21st, and 25th, he tried and 
failed. The time was now at hand when he and his troops 
would be attacked in their turn. Thenceforth they had enough 
to do in preparing to repel the attack, and left Outram in peacc.- 
It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of the service 
which he and the soldiers who composed his force had rendered 
to their country. For more than three months they had 
neutralised the baneful activity of "a hundred and twenty 
thousand rebels, diverting all their attacks on to themselves, 
and standing the shock unmoved. If they had once suffered 
themselves to be forced from their position, they would not 
have been allowed to escape across the Ganges, and tho vic- 
torious rebels would have been free to attack Cawnpore, to 
break through Sir Colin's communications, and to carry fire 
and sword whithersoever they pleased. * 

• • 

' S(ic p. 92 mpra, 

2 Life of Sir J. ikifram, vol. ii. pp. 279-317 ; Ptcrl. Papers^ vol. xliii. (1857- 
PP* *> Calcutta Review^ Jiui.-Jime, 18G0, pp. 1-16. 
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For nearly three weeks after his visit to the Governor- 
General, Sir Colin remained at Cawnpore. The 
defensive works at that city had been strengthened 
001111^^*’^’'^ with the view of repelling a possible attack from 
the remnant of the Gwalior Contingent. The 
army was continually swelled by new reinforcements ; and day 
after day dense battalions of infantry, bright squadrons of 
cavalry, batteries of artillery, hackeries laden with ammuni- 
tion, commissariat waggons, and legions of camp-followers 
passed over the bridge. On the 28th of February Sir Colin, 
having seen the last detachment start, quitted Cawnpore, and 
made a forced march to Biinthira, where the whole army was 
encamped^ So powerful a British army had never before been 
seen in India. There were seventeen battalions of infantry, 
twenty-eight squadrons of cavalry, and a hundred and thirty- 
four guns and mortars. Though Sir Colin was already chafing 
against delay, he determined to wait a few days longer, in 
order to give the Gurkhas time to come up, lest their com- 
mander, finding himself deprived of the glory of sharing in the 
siege, should take offence, and return to Nepal. Ho had already 
accepted a plan of operations, 'which had been devised by hi^ 
Chief Engineer, Brigadier Kobert Napier.^ 

During the past three months the enemy had greatly in- 
creased the strength of their position. They had 
broken down all the bridges over the canal, which 
served them as a wot dioch, and had connected the 
lower portion with the river by a deep and straight cutting. 
Behind the canal, from the ijiacc where this cutting touched 
the river to a point about half a mile beyond Banks’s House, 
they had built a strong earthen rampart with bastions at 
intervals; and from this point to the Charbagh Bridge they 
had thrown up a parapet with occasional batteries. These 
works formed their first lino of defence. The second line ex- 
tended from the river, in front of the Moti MahAl and the 
Mcsfl-housc, to the Hazrat Ganj, the main street of the city, 
which it touched at the ImArabAra. The third and last lino 
defended the Kaisar Bagh, which the rebels regarded as their 
citadel. Thes^ three lines were not the only defences. The 
main streets were protected at various yioints by bastions and 

^ Life of Lord Cli/de^ vol.ii.pp. 120, 130-2 ; Blackv)ood's Mayazim^Ooi. 1858, 
p. 513 ; TimeSf Ap. 20, 1858, p. 10, col. 1 : Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 396, note t« 
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barricades ; and almost every house was loopholed and fortified. 
About a hundred and twenty^ guns and mortars were mounted 
upon the batteries. 

J-ho immense diligence, however, which had been brought to 
the construction of these defences had not been wisely directed. 
As neither Havelock nor Sir Colin in his former attack had 
operated on the northern side of the Gumti, the rebels had 
neglected to provide for the defence of that side. Sir Colin’s 
plan was based upon the observation of this neglect. 

A portion of the army, under Outram, was to cross 
the river, advance up its opposite bank, and, taking 
the enemy’s left flank in reverse, enfilade it with an artillery 
fire, while Sir Colin himself was to cross the canal ■with the 
remaining portion, and, turning the right flank, mover along the 
Hazrat Gauj straight against the Kaisar Bagh.‘^ 

On the morning of the 2nd of March, Sir Colin marched 

from Banthira with a portion of his foa3e across 

• ^ • Xlic 

the level, well-cultivated plain that stretched/ to- 
wards Lucknow. Here and there, with bits of red cloth still 
fluttering on the bones, lay the sun-dried skeletons of rebels 
who had fallen in attacking Outram’s gallant band. As the 
troops approached the Dilkusha, the enemy’s skirmishers dis- 
charged a tew shots at them from the edges of the crops on 
their flanks ; but the fire was swiftly silenced ; the skirmishers 
fell back ; and cavalry and horse-artillery, leaping and bound- 
ing over the ditches, galloped in pursuit! And now a high and 
far-reaching bank of earthworks was in sight; and above the 
trees that fringed it befiind rose the domes and minarets of 
Lucknow.^ Before long the Dilki'isha was captured, and Sir 
Colin ordered batteries to be erected to subdue the fire which 
the enemy maintained from the opposite bank of the canal. 
The batteries were completed that night, and 
opened fire on the following morning. Soon the Mairiis. 
rebels were forced to withdraw their guns ; and 
the remainder of the British force moved up to the March 3^ 4 . 
Dilkusha. On the 4th, Franks’s column arrived. 

Early in the morning of the 6th the force destined to operate 
on the further side of the Giimti crossed that ^ivor. Onward 

^ Medley, p. 161 ; Rha(l>fbn of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. p. 145) says 131. 

2 Medley, pp. lGl-6. 

3 TiTJies, Ap. 19, 1868, p. 8, col. 6 ; p. 9, cols. 1, 2. 
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they streamed, infantry and artiliery, the Bays in their white- 
covered helmets and bright scarlet, the Lancers with their 
flagless lances, the Hussars in blue and yellow, over the bridges 
and into the fields beyond, till they came to a road lined ewith 
trees. The enemy, meanwhile, were gathered in irregular 
groups over the corn-fields. Suddenly a confused mob of 
cavalry and infantry, conspicuous in white dresses, were seen 
rushing wildly from behind the trees that fringed the road; 
and after them the Bays came galloping with arms uplifted and 
sabres flashing in the sun ; and the horse-artillery, joining in 
the pursuit, hurled shower after shower of grape aTid canister. 
Gradually the column disappeared.^ That evening it encamped 
close to the village of Isnulilganj. On the 8th Outram received 
twenty-tA<^o heavy siege guns. On the morning of the 9th, ^ 
having pushed his piquets a little more forward, and con- 
structed a battery to play upon the Chakar Kothi, the key of 
the hostile position, Ite began his attack in cai nest. The battery 
opened fire. Then the right column under Walpole advanced 
against the cnemy^s left, and drove them through a dense 
jungle which they had dccupied ; while Outram, commanding 
the left column in person, captured the Chakiir Kothi, thereby 
turning the first line of works, and hunted the rebels 
through the suburbs to the bank of the river. Here the 
columns reunited ; and two batteries wore constructed, — 
one near the point where the cutting touched the river, 
to enfilade the first line of works, and the other, a little 
further up, to subdue the fire from the city. Just after 
the guns of the former had been unlimbered, the officer com- 
manding it observed that the works were apparently deserted. 
A regiment of Highlanders was seen about six hundred yards 
off on the opposite side of the river. If only they could be 
communicated with, the works might be taken possession of 
at once. Understanding this, Lieutenant Butler of the 1st 
Bengal Fusiliers and four jwivates ran down to the bank, and 
shou^ted and gesticulated in the hope of attracting the attention 
of tne Highlanders, but in vain. Then, without a moment's 
hesitation, Butler took off his coat, plunged into the river, 
swam across, sprang on to the parapet of one of the works, and 
there remained until the Highlandeivji g^pd a Punjab regiment 
came up and took possession. 

^llusBcl!, vol. i. pp. 279, 283. 
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At two o clock Sir Cohn, Jwho had been waiting until Out- 
ram's operations should be sufficiently developed to allow him 
to begin his own, sent a force of infantry to attack the Mar- 
tiniwe. No serious attack, however, was required. The rebels, 
astonished and confused by Outram's enfilading fire, made only 
the feeblest attempt to resist, and fled across the canal. It 
was then that the post of which Butler had taken possession 
was occupied. During the night the wdiole of the first line of 
works was captured. On tram spent the next day „ , 
in strengthening his position in the suburbs, and 
bombarding the Ilazrat Ganj and the Kaisar Bagh ; while Sir 
Colin stormed and captured Banks's House. Next day Outram 
resumed his advance, and, capturing the houses as 
he proceeded, took possession of the iron bridge, 
and fought his way up to the stone bridge, but, finding that it 
was exposed to a heavy fire, contented himself with posting 
piquets to guard the ground which he had* won, and sent back 
the bulk of his force to camp. ^ 

Meiinwhile Sir Colin ha(l made great progress. Napier had 
erected batteries at Banks's House ; ancl from these a heavy fire 
was directed against the Begam Kothi. At half-past three in 
the afternoon a narrow breach was eirccted ; and Adrian Hope's 
brigade was ordered to advance to the assault. * Captain Clarke, 
commanding the 93rd Highlanders, waved his sword in the air, 
and rushed straight upon the breach, shouting, “ Come on, 
93rd." The 93rd answered the call by a ringing cheer : the 
4th Punjab Kifles followecj in support ; and though for a few 
moments the garrison, trusting to their vast numerical superi- 
ority, maintained their footing in the breach, they were soon 
overborne by the vigour of the assault, and driven back into 
the buildings. Every door and windonv was barricaded ; and 
bullets flew from every loophole. One after another the bar- 
riers were burst open ; the enemy were hunted from court to 
court and from room to room ; and when, after two hours' fight- 
ing, the Begam Kothi was won, eight hundred mutineers lay 
dead in the central court alone.^ The loss of the conquerors 
was small : but one of those who fell had won for himself so 
high a reputation in the course of the war that "his death was 
spoken of as a iiatioi?iil TOisforturie.*^ After the assault, he 

^ K. H. Venicy's The i^hannun's Brigade in Indin^ pp. 103-4 ; Fovbes-Mitcliell, 
p. 210. - Russell, vol. i. \\ 320. 
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had, without orders, accompaniejt Napier through the breach. 
As ho was peering into a dark room in the palace, in the 
hope of catching some lurking rebel, a shot fired by unseen 
hands struck him, and, staggering back a few paces, fell 
mortally wounded. A number of Higlilandors were outside. 
Rushing in, they saw that it was Hodson of Hodsou’s Horse 
who had fallen, and, in a frenzy of rage, bayoneted every one 
of the mutineers.' 

On this day the Sikandar Bagh, the Shah Najif, and the 
Kaddam Rasul had also fallen; and Jang Bahddur and his 
Gurkhas had arrived to take their part in the siege. 

On the two following days, while the Gurkhas advanced 
March 12 13 suburbs on the left, and Outram kept 

up his enfilade fire, the engineers under Napier, 
supported by infantry and the fire of heavy guns, sapped 
through the houses to the loft of the Hazrat Ganj. The citadel 
was gradually being approached; but, before it could be attacked, 
the Imdmbdra^ had first to bo stormed. Against the walls of 
that stronghold, therefore, a heavy fire was directed. At nine 
o’clock on the morning of the 14th the stormers, — Brasyor’s 
Sikhs and the 10th Foot, — rushed into the broach, and, after a 
hot struggle, expelled the garrison. The sun was now high in 
the heavens, and the cry Water, water ! ” was hehrd on every 
side ; ^ but the stormers, though distressed by their exertions, 
were stimulated anew^ by the sight of the rebels whom they had 
just defeated flying towards the citadel, and many started in 
pursuit. At the same time some men of the 90th under young 
Havelock, following in a parallel line, gained possession of a 
palace commanding a portion of the citadel, and thus turned 
the second lino of works, which Outram had already turned at 
the other end. At thifl juncture the engineers suggested that 
further operations should be postponed until the morrow : but 
the Sikhs and the men of the 90th, whose martial passions had 
been stirred up by victory into an unquenchable flame, were 
mq/lly eager to go on ; and Brasyer and Havelock, gladly taking 
advantage of their temper, led them forward into a court-yard 

^ Hodson, p. 350. Several conflicting accounts of Hodson’s death appeared in 
the newspapers iif the spring of 1883. The account which I have followed was 
based on the statements of Hodson himself, of,,hi!^orderly, and of the doctor who 
attended him, [See also my article on “ Hodson of Ilodson’s Horse ’* in the 
National for August, 1884, and App. N.] 

Russell, vol, i. p. 326. 
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adjoining the citadel. Then «jIavelock ran back to fetch the 
men of the 10th, who had remained behind ; and they, willingly 
responding to his call, rushed forward, joined^ the Sikhs, and 
with •them fought Lhoir way to the rear of the Tara Kothi and 
the Mess-house. Thus the third line of works had been turned.^ 
But now the enemy, some six thousand strong, who, congregated 
in the Tiira Kothi and the Mess-house, had been defending the 
second line, saw that their retreat was threatened, and rushed 
down towards the citadel, intending to break out into the city. 
Havelock and Brasyer, with their little band, were in great 
peril. Then Havelock, taking a few Sikhs with him, seized 
two of the bastions in the third line, turned their guns against 
the rushing throng, checked them and drove them off towards 
the Chattar Manzil. Presently Franks and Napier brought up 
reinforcements ; and the citadel was won. 

Then the bonds of discipline, akeady strained by the tumul- 
tuous joy begotten of an unexpected triiunph, were burst by 
the mad lust for plunder. British soldiers and Sikhs ran 
hither and thither through the spacious courts within the 
citadel, firing at the windows, while others, bent upon seizing 
the treasures that lay stored within the rooms, surged around 
the doors and dashed their muskets against the panels, or fired 
at the fastenings. By the fountains, and am6ng the orange- 
groves of the courts, the bodies of dead and dying sepoys were 
scattered ; and a British soldier, unnotjeed by his heedless 
comrades, was leaning against a statue, gasping out his life, 
and at every gasp dclugiijg the white plaster with his blood. 
The groans of the dying were drowned by the yells of the 
combatants, the frequent reports of firearms, the crash of 
shivered window-panes, and the roar of a fire which the plun- 
derers had wantonly kindled in the middle of the court. Ever 
and anon soldiers came streaming out of the rooms through the 
shattered doorways, laden with plunder, and, laughing at the 
threats and entreaties of their helpless officers, flung all that 
they could not carry away, pictures, and furniture, and china 
vases, into the flames.^ 

The progress made during the day had been far greater than 
Sir Colin had anticipated. In addition to the places already 
mentioned, the Mcss-ho%iso| the Moti Mahill, the Tara Kothi, 

^ Innes’s Lvekumo and (hide in the pp. 285-7. 

^ Russell, vol. i. i)p. 329-33. 
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and the Cliattar Manzil had hf;en captured. But, if he had 
known how to use his opportunities, if he had accepted the 
wise counsel oL one of his lieutenants, he might have gained a 
far more s])lcndid and decisive success, — he might at one Stroke 
have achieved the subjugation, not only of Lucknow, but of 
the whole of Oudh. Eager to strike another blow at the rebels 
while they were confused and demoralised by the loss of their 
citadel, Outram had applied for permission to recross the river 
and attack them. If he had been allowed to do so, he might 
have cut off their retreat. Sir Colin^s answer was one which, 
if it had proceeded from a less sagacious man, might have been 
regarded as a symptom of insanity. Influenced by his almost 
miserly /cluctance to exjicnd the lives of his soldiers even for 
the attainment of a great object, he forbade Outram to execute 
his plan if he thought that by doing so he would lose a single 
man.^ A Neill or a Nicholson might have dared to disobey so 
absurd an order. ‘Outram, however, was not a man to act in 
opposition to his instructions; and thus a great opportunity 
was lost. 

Sir Colin spent the 15th in preparing to attack the posts 
which the enemy still held on his side of the river. Ho also 
sent his two cavalry brigades, under Hope Gi’ant and Brigadier 
Camid)oll of the Bays, along the roads leading to Sltapur and 
Sand f la, to pursue the fugitive rebels, who were believed to 
have gone in those directions. On the IGtli, Outram, leaving 
Walpole^s brigade to watch the bridges, crossed the river, and 
marched to attack the Kcsidcncy. The defenders received 
their assailants with a fire of musketry, but dared not attempt 
to withstand an assault, and ran in confusion towards the river. 
Outram pushed on, and captured the Great ImAmbtira and the 
Machi Bhdwan. But 'a host of rebels who, taking advantage 
of the departure of the cavalry and of Outram’s absence from 
the northern bank, had fled over the stone bridge, threw them- 
selves upon Walpole’s piquets, to divert their attention ; while 
thts fugitives from the Residency, who had crossed the river 
higher up, circled round Walpole’s rear, gained the Fyzabad 

^ See Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 406. Tt is a remarkable fact that Sir Colin had 
fjiven a similar answer to Colonel Ewart in the preceding November. told 
(Sir Colin) that an incessant fire was kep^ uf by tlie rebels, and asked his 
permission to sally out of (the barracks) and drive them away. His reply was 
‘ 1 will only give you permission ... if you will guarantee that you will not lose 
a single man.' ” Story of a Soldte'i’i Life, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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road, and, joined by those >|ho had engaged the piquets, 
escaped, twenty thousand strong, — to renew the war. The 
cavalry brigades, which had gone on a bootless errand, 
were • recalled, too late. Meanwhile a determined attack 
which another body of rebels had made upon the Alambagh 
had been repulsed. On the 17th, Outram took possession of 
three other posts, the Husainabad, the Daulatkhana, and 
Sharfu-daola^s house. On the 18th he advanced still further, 
clearing the houses and streets in his front. One strong place, 
however, still remained to be captured. This was the Mhsa 
Bagh, a palace situated on the right bank of the river, about 
four miles to the north-west of the city. About nine thousand 
rebels had established themselves here. Sir Colin determined 
not only to dislodge them, but also to cut off their retreat. 
Accordingly he directed Outram to march against them, while 
Campbell was to lie in wait on the left front of their stronghold, 
and fall upon them in case they fled in his direction , and, on 
the other hand, Hope Grant was to prevent them from escaping 
across the river. Campbell had had no experience of Indian 
warfare ; and Sir Colin could not have chosen a more in- 
competent leader. Outram performed his part successfully. 
The rebels fled by the line which Campbell was supposed to 
command. l3ut Campbell, shutting his eyes to the directions 
of his guides, and turning a deaf car to the remonstrances of 
his officerKS, missed his way. Meanwhile Hope Grant and his 
powerful brigade, which ought also to have been placed on the 
right bank, could do nothing but watch the rebels streaming 
unmolested from the Miisa !Bagh into the open country. Thus, 
for the third time, a large rebel force was alloAved to escape ; and 
Sir Colin had thrown away nearly all the advantages which he 
might have gained from the capture of laicknow. 

A few rebels, among whom was the Moulvi, still remained 
with strange pertinacity in the doomed city; but on the 21st 
they were dislodged, and the siege was at an end.^ 

The appearance of the city was sadly different now from 
what it had been nine months before. The gilded domes, the 
minarets, the long facades were battered and riddled with shot : 

* Calcutta Gazette^ Jan. -June, 1858, pp. 694-70(5 ; Life of tjcrd vol. ii. 
pp. 143-73 ; Life of Sir J. (hdra'a, vol. ii. pp. 319-33 ; Calcutta linnewy Jan.- 
Juiie, 1859, p. 236 ; V. D. Majeiidie's Up among the Candies^ p. 203 ; hmos’s 
Lutcknov} UTui Oiide in the Mutinyj pp. 287-9 ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 407. In 
the 20 days' operations, 127 men were killed, and 595 wounded. 
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swollen and distorted corpses w^ o floating down the river, and 
foul birds of prey were hovering over them : the once gorgeous 
rooms of the palace were strewn with shattered mirrors, broken 
furniture, battered statues, and putrid corpses : artillery horfees 
were picketed in the gardens ; soldiers in their shirt-sleeves 
were smoking and drinking in the corridors : the bazaars were 
deserted ; and in the squalid streets in the meaner portion of 
the city no living thing was to be seen save here and there a 
pariah dog, a decrepit beggar, or a lurking budrnash, for the 
bulk of the peaceable inhabitants had fled in terror, and the 
sepoys and rebels had wandered forth to join the tdlukddra who 
still bade defiance to the British power.' 

Uuri,ng the last few days of the siege the interest of the 
more thoughtful spirits in the British camp had 
Jrociamrition. keenly excited by a proclamation, to be 

addressed to the civil population of the province, 
wliich the Governor-General had recently forwarded to Outram. 
Setting forth that the mutineers had received great assistance 
from the citizens of Lucknow and the inhabitants of Oudh 
generally, the proclamation declared that the lands of the pro- 
vince, with the exception of ihofee held by six sj-)ecified persons 
who had sliown conspicuous loyalty, and of other‘3 to be granted 
as rewards to them and to all who could prove that their con- 
duct had been loyal, were confiscated to the British Govern- 
ment. The boon of dife and of immunity from disgrace was 
promised to all rebels who should subniit at once, and were 
not guilty of the murder of Euioppans. For any additional 
boon they were to trust to the mercy of the British Govern- 
ment. In a letter which he received at the same time, Outram 
was warned not to publish the proclamation until after the 
capture of Lucknow', lost the large measure of indulgence 
which it offered to the rebels should be attributed by them to 
weakness.'^ 

In the judgement of Outram, however, the proclamation, so 
faitofrom being lenient, was most dangerously severe ; and his 
view was shared by every man in camp who expressed an 
opinion upon the subject. Acknowledging the receipt of the 
Marchs Governor-GeneiaTs instructions, he pointed out 
that the tdlukdurs had Ijcai unjustly treated in the 
settlement of 1856, and that, even if they had been well treated, 
' Majeudie, pp. 234-5. - ParL Pajpersy vol. xliii. (1857-58), p. 409. 
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it would have required a dogJ^pe of fidelity on their part quite 
foreign to the usual character of an Asiatic to have remained 
faithful to our Government under the shocks to which it was 
exposed in Oudh.^ For these reasons he^irged that they ought 
to be treated as honourable enemies rather than as rebels, and 
warned Canning that, if nothing more than their lives and 
freedom from imprisonment were ofiered to them, they would 
be driven by despair to wage a guerilla war which would in- 
volve the loss of thousands of Europeans by battle, disease, 
and exposure, Avhereas, if the ])osse8sion of their lands were 
guaranteed to them, they would exert their influence to support 
the Government in the restoration of order.^ 

The GoveDiur-General was doubtless pained to find that an 
officer whose character and judgement ho thoroughly respected 
should difler from him on a question of such importance. But, 
as ho had not drawn up his proclamation until after he had 
taken counsel with men who, from having filled posts within 
the province, or upon its frontiers, were appaicndy qualified to 
give him sound advice, he would not alter it in principle. The 
only concession which lie made was to^*add to it the following 
clause : ‘‘ To those amongst them who shall promptly come 
forward and give to the Chief Commissioner their support in 
the restoration of peace and order, this indulgence will be large, 
and the Governor-General will be willing to view liberally the 
claims which they may thus acquire to a restitution of their 
former rights.” 

Some weeks later he answered On tram's criticisms in detail. 
Admitting that some of the talukdars had been unjustly treated 
at the settlement, he argticd that their rebellion had been due 
not to that treatment, but to the reluctance which they had 
felt to surrender their arbitrary pov'er, and to the dislike 
with which they had viewed the necessity of renouncing their 
lawless habits, and submitting to the restraints of civilised life. 
“Whilst,” he reminded his correspondent, “confiscation of 
proprietary rights in the land is declared to be the gein^ral 
penalty, the means of obtaining more or less of exemption from 
it , . . have bceii pointed out, and are within the reach of 

’ Part, Papers, vol. xliii. (\Sr)7>58), p. 401, par. 5. 

It should 1)0 mentioned that, on the 16th of January, "Outrani had wiitteu to 
Canning, “ the lands of men who have taken an active part against us should he 
largely contiscated.’* ParL Papers, vol. xviii. (1859), p. 289, par. 36. 
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all without injury to their honoi r.” To have offered greater 
indulgence would, he insisted, haVe been to treat the rebels not 
as honourable enemies, but as enemies who had won the day.^ 

The proclamation was destined to create at least as great 
excitement in England as it did in India. On the 12th of April ^ 
a copy was put into the hands of Lord Ellenborough, who had 
just succeeded to the office of President of the Board of Control. 
Indignant at what seemed to him the outrageous harshness of 
confiscating the lands of a whole people, he composed for 
transmission to the Governor-General a despatch condemning 
the proclamation in terms not of grave censure, but of studied 
invective.^ Nor was this all. Ho had not even yet acquired 
that official discretion, to the want of which his own recall from 
India had partly been due. Having written the despatch, he 
was so carried away by his feelings that, without showing it to 
his colleagues, without even submitting it to the Queen for 
apiproval, he sent it out direct to the Governor-General. Nay, 
three weeks later, he so far forgot himself as to suffer a copy 
of this secret despatch to be laid on the table of the House 
of Commons. Some dAys previously Disraeli had announced 
that the Government entirely disapproved of the policy of the 
proclamation ; and this announcement, which might be construed 
as a direct invitation to rebellion, had been, as Canning after- 
wards justly complained, “carried by the telegraph over the length 
and breadth of India.” ^ 

As an inevitable consequence of thiwS series of mistakes, Lord 
Ellenborough sooii found himself obliged to resign his office. 
The Governor-Gen eraPs tenure of power, however, was not for an 
instant endangered. It was felt at home and in India that he 
had been unfairly treated.® The Directors sent him a copy of a 

’ Pari. Papers, vol. xviiii (1859), p. 286, par. 17 ; vol. xliii. (1857-58), 
p. 403, par. 4, p. 404, par. 7. 

■'* lit. p. 410, par. 2. 

* The view wJiich Lord Elleiihoroiigh took of the proclamation was attributed 
by Lord Derby to the fact that Vernon Smith, wlio had preceded him in the 
of President, and to whom the copy of the proclamation liml been addressed, 
bad* forgotten to pass on to him a letter in which the Governor-General had 
promised to send homo a «lcsputch explaining liis policy. I cannot believe, 
however, tliat, if Lord Ellenborough h.ad received this letter, his despatch would 
have been conceived in a iliffcreiit sj)irit ; for he had received a copy of the 
original letter written U) Outram on the 3rq of March, and, referring to it, ho 
said, “The people of Oudh will see only the protlai nation.” Pari, Papers, vol, 
xliii. p. 410, par. 3. 

^ Life of the Prince Ctmsori (People’s Edition), Part II I. p. 39. ^ /b. 
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resolution, expressing their continued confidence in him; and 
numerous public men wi*ote tA* offer him their sympathy. 

Nevertheless, in issuing this proclamation, the Governor- 
General committed a grave error. Outnim's warning did not 
stand alone. John Lawrence had already pleaded that the time 
had come to offer an amnesty to all mutineers and insurgents 
who had not committed murder. To defeat them was not 
enough. “No mutineer,” ho wrote, “ ever surrenders ; for 
directly he is caught, he is shot or hanged.” If the hope of 
mercy were not held out to them, they must be exterminated ; 
and to exterminate countless hordes of desperate men, who 
could outmarch their pursuers, would not lie easy. George 
Campbell, a distinguished civilian, had urged the Governor- 
General to assure the tdlukddrs that bygones should bo 
bygones.^ And indeed, considering the provocation which 
they had received, the temptations to which they were exposed, 
and the pressure which had been put upoii them, the bulk of 
the tdlukdjirs had not shown any virulent hostility. Won over 
by the charm of Henry Lawrence's manner and the wisdom of 
his policy, some of them had sent supplies for the provisionment 
of the Residency and had aided our fugitives after the mutinies 
in Oudh ; until Havelock retreated to Cawnpore, hardly one of 
them had lifted a finger against the besieged gah'ison ; and since 
then, though they had sent their retainers into the field, they 
had, with few exceptions, personally remained passive. But 
now they were alarmed and exasperated. The concessions which 
the Governor-General offered them they generally disregarded or 
disbelieved. The broad fact which they realised was that their 
lands were confiscated ; and the bolder spirits determined to 
resist the British to the last.^ 

- Life of Lord LmorencCy Cth cd. \ol. ii. pp. 176,’ 191 , 193-5 ; SirG. Campbell’s 
Meimirsof wy Indirin Career^ vol. ii. p. 14 ; TJfe of Sir Jlojie Grant, vol. i. p. 320. 

" See App. S. It is only fair to notice tbe two chief arguments which Canning 
adduced in defence of his proclamation. Quoting from a letter dated May 22, 

1858, in which Captain L. Barrow, one of the Deputy -Commissioners, stated that 
“ every talookdar is wavering, that most have tendered their allegiance hy ijj^tter 
or vakeel, and that many have personally attended” {Pari. Pa'pers, vol. xviii., 

1859, p. 292), he argned that “the spirit of the proclamation has not been 
misunderstood.” It is sufficient to reply first, that all those talukddrs who had 
submitted, had done .so not in obedience to the proclamation, dut tom 2 :>ted by the 
circular which Outram sent to them along with the proclamation, and which 
asvsurcd them that their lauds ^ould not be confiscated ; secondly, that in spite 
of this circular and of another which Montgomery issued on the 23rd of June 
(Sykes, CornpeTuiiwn of the Ijxws specially releiiing to the Taluqdars of Oudh, 
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pp. 382-3) many tAlukdAxs refused to belieVo in the sincerity of the promises that 
were made to them ; and thirdly, that in th^i cold weather of 1858 many tdluhddrs 
kept lip a harassing guerilla warfare against Sir Colin Campbell. 

Canning further pointed out that, according to Montgomery in order to carry 
a new settlement into effect, “ some authoritative declaration, cither of the fail^^re of 
the village system or of the imiiorative policy of a return to the former tenurcvS, was 
required. . . . The authority thus sought was obtained in the issue of the Proclamation 
of the Governor-General. . . . TliLs sentence having beim recorded against all estatas 
in Glide, there was no longer difficulty in returning to the tenure which prevailed 
at the time of annexation.’* 

But if the proclamation gave Montgomery the authority which he sought, it 
does not follow that some other “ declaration,” equally “authoritative” and not open 
to objection, might not have been made. When Dalhousie wrote his letter of 
instructions to Outram with the view to the conclusion of a summary settlement, 
he expressly stated (Sykes, p. 14) that no proprietary right was to be recognised : 
the talukdars, at the time of which Montgomery wrote, were beaten and submissive, 
and not in a position to oppose any settlement which the Government might 
desire to carry out ; and, as the new settlement was to favour them as decidedly 
as the summary settlement had favoured the village occupants, it is not easy to 
understtand how, even in the absence of Canning’s proclamation, any difficulty 
could have arisen. Sir George Campbell, who was consulted by Canning before 
tlie issue of the proclamation, advised him “to assure the tiilookdars that bygones 
should be bygones, that their property and reasonable claims should bo respected, 
and that the whole qVicstion of landed rights should be again considered.” Mmioirs 
of rmj Indian Carmr^ vol. ii. p. 14. 

Furthermore, Canning himsLlf admitted {Pari. Papers, vol. xviii, 1859, p. 293, 
par. 4) that the proclamation “must have produced the expectation of much 
more general and indiscriminate dispossession than would have been consistent 
ivith justice or with policy,” 



CHAPTER XII 

ANAllCIIY IN WESTERN BEIIAR — EASTERN BEHAR, 
BENGAL, AND CHUTIA NAGPLR 

The Coramander-iii-Chicf was still at Lucknow, meditating on 
the work that remained to be done, when he 
received a startling message from the ea^t. In £>•> coim hoars 
order to make the import of this message clear, startling news, 
it will be necessary to review what had passefl in the Patna 
Division since the removal of Tayler from the Commissionership. 

Though Halliday had declared that Patna was in no danger, 
ho took care, on appointing a successor to Tayler, ^^taieoftho 
to send tw^ hundred British soldiers and iwo Ritna Division 
guns for its protection. This force was strong missal of 
enough to overawe the Mahomedan citizens who 
were congratulating each other on Taylor’s removal. But, 
from the moment when the rebels got the upper hand in the 
neighbouring district of Gorakhpur, the country round Patna 
had no peace. If some districts were not actually disturbed, 
all were alike insecure. To the horrors of invasion were added 
the horrors of anarchy. Kunwar Singh soon found imitators. 
In the district of which Gaya was the capital, a zamhiddr 
proclaimed that the British Government was at an end, murdered 
every villager who opposed him, and parcelled out among his 
followers estates which did not belong to him. Bands of 
mutineers roamed at will over the country, plundered, destroyed 
public buildings, levied tribute, and ravished the wives of 
respectable Hindus.^ Deplorable, however, as thfse evils were, 
they were merely local. The strong rule of Tayler had prevented 

* Pari Papers, vol. xliv. (IsSt-SS), Part 2, pp. 337, 401 ; Part 3, p. 246, pars. 
7, 8 ; p. 268, pars. 2, 3 ; p. 263, par. 1 ; p. 360 ; Pai-t 4, p. 140, inc. 306 in No. 1, 
etc. etc. 
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disturbances from breaking out until the critical months of the 
mutiny had passed ; and, when tlicy did break out, the timely 
victories of Eyre had prevented them from becoming general. 

After the destruction of his stronghold, Kunwar Singh, 
with his heterogeneous army of sepoys and feudal 
pursued the career of a freebooter far 
away from the land of his birth. But in the spring 
of 1858 ho saw an opportunity of proving in a 
worthier fashion his claim to rank among the heroes of his race. 
The necessity of concentrating as many troops as possible before 
Lucknow had seriously weakened the British garrisons in the 
country east of Oudh. Now was the time for him to strike a 
crushing blow at the Government which had robbed him of his 
birthright. lie forced Andrew Boss, the magistiatc of Gluizipur, 
to abandon his hold on the district in which he had bravely 
striven to maintain order. Marching on into Oudh, he seized 
on the 17th of Martih a village called Atraulia, close to the 
Azamgarh frontier. A number of the rebels whom Franks 
had lately defeated flocked to his standard. On the 20th, 
Colonel Milman, who, with a force of bcjtweeii two and three 
hundred men, was encamped at Koelsa, near Azamgarh, was 
informed of the danger to which the district was exposed. At 
three o’clock on 'the following morning ho marched to attack 
the rebels, surprised them in some mango-groves, and drove 
them away. His men, piled their arms, and rested while their 
breakfasts were being cooked. Suddenly he heard that the 
rebels were returning to deliver a pounior-attack. Biding to 
reconnoitre, he found them posted behind a mud wall in the 
midst of clumps of trees. His troops soon followed. As 
the rebels threatened to outflank him, he retreated to Koelsa. 
The rebels, who had folJowcd him at a distance, were evidently 
determined to press their advantage : he was unable to procure 
supplies; and he therefore decided to continue his retreat, and 
take refuge within an entrenchment at Azamgarh. ^ 

# On his arrival, he at once sent off messengers to Benares, to 
Allahabad, and to Lucknow, for succour. By 
Soc^kadedby f^be 27 th three small detachments from Benares 
to A^amgarh.^ neighbourhood had joined him. On the 

previous day, however; Vie rebels had come up, 

^ Oalcutta Oazettcj Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 854-5 ; Enclosures to Secret Letters 
frmn India, 9 Nov. 1857, pp. 229-31. 
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and seized the town. On tl^ 27th the garrison made a sortie, 
but were driven back into the*entrenchment. As they had only 
a few days’ provisions left, their one hope of safety depended 
on\he speedy arrival of relief.^ 

The Governor-General, who was at Allahabad when the 
news of the disaster reached him, was seriously 
alarmed. It seemed quite possible that Kuiiwar 
Singh, flushed with victory, would make a raid 
upon Benares, and cut in two the line of com- 
munication between Lucknow and Calcutta. Fortunately there 
was at Allahabad a j)ortion of the 13th Light Infantry under 
Colonel Lord Mark Kerr. This officer was ordered to march at 
once to the relief of Azamgarh. Before night he mis on his 
way. Four days later he reached Benares. There 
he was joined by a troop of the Bays and a few 
gunners with two guns and two mortars. On the 2nd of A})!*!! 
he moved forward again. At ten o’clock on the night of the 
5th ho halted within eight miles of Azamgarh. Till mid- 
night, messengers kept coming in from the stalF-oflicer at 
that station, im{)loring him to push on without a moment’s 
delay. But, as he knew nothing of the country through which 
he would Ivive to march, he determined to sj^ay where ho was 
till dawn. At four o’clock the march began. 

Two hours later. Lord Mark, Avho was riding in 
advance of the column, saw masses of sepoys AzarnguiL. 
occupying some buildings and mango -groves on 
the left of the road, and dining the ditches of the fields on its 
right. Ecturning to the column, he sent a company of infantry 
to turn the fields. The enemy fell back on anotlier line of 
ditches : but at the same time their comrades on the other side 
of the road oj)ened a heavy fire. •Thereupon Lord Mark 
ordered up his guns, which began to throw shrapnel into the 
buildings. Still the enemy showed no signs of giving way ; 
many of them had climbed the mango-trees, and from their 
branches kept up an incessant fire of musketry ; and their 
reserves were i-hreatening to cut ofI‘ Lord Mai'k’s baggage- 
train. At last a small breach appeared in the ]uain building. 
Some thirty volunteers rushed to the assault, but, discerning 
through the breach an* inner wall which still remained un- 
injured, were obliged to fall back. The guns again opened 
^ Enclomres to /Secret Letters /rmn India, 15-31 Mar. 1858, pp- 9^)9, 973. 
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fire. After some time had elapsed, Lord Mark was about 
to try a second assault, when*^ the building was suddenly 
evacuated. A pile of corpses three feet high was found cover- 
ing the space within. The Bays galloped in pursuit of® the 
fugitives. Meanwhile, an attack on the British rear had 
been repulsed, and a detachment which Lord Mark had sent 
to protect the baggage was able to rejoin him. Within 
a few hours the column entered the entrenchment of Azam- 
garh.^ 

The garrison was now strong enough to assume the ofTensive ; 

but it was forced, in obedience to orders from the 
Commander - in - Chief, to remain inactive until 
further reinforcements should arrive from Luck- 
now. On the 15th, General Sir Edward Lugard, 
regiments of European infantry, seven hundred 
Sikh cavalry, and eighteen guns, appeared on the opposite bank 
of the river Tons, which flows past Azamgarh. Kunwar Singh 
knew now that' he must give up his designs against the gar- 
rison ; but his jirosence of mind did not forsake him. Ho 
posted the flower of his troops to oppose the 2 >aPsago of the 
Kimwar sin.'h relieving force, and made use of the 

time which he thus gained to effect^, his escape. 
Flying before a column under Brigadier Douglas, 
which Lugard sent to ])ursuo him, and eluding another column 
which was waiting on the borders of Behar to cut off his 
I'etrcat, he crossed the Ganges, and sought an 
asylum in the familiar jungles of Jagdispur. 
was joined by some thousands of peasants, raised 
by his brother, Aramar Singh. Next day he 
signally defeated a force which had set out from 
Arrah to littack him. The authorities, terrified 
by this fresh disaster, sent messengers to beg Douglas to 
hasten on at once to the rescue. Douglas promptly 
responded tf) the appeal. Before his arrival, the 
old liajput, who had fought so honourably and so 
ably against the British power, died. 

Ammar Singh succeeded to the command. Lugard, who had 
already left Azamgarli, hastened, on hearing the 

April ;jo. news of the defeat of the ♦Arrah force, to overtake 

* Cakutta Ewjlbih'imn.i April 15, 1858 ; Calcutta Oarjcttc^ J'AXi.-Jwne, 1S58, 
pp. 930-1. 
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Douglas. He at once began to make the most strenuous 
efforts to subdue the rebels.!- His great difficulty fo^owers 
was to get at them. The jungle, through which nmlnSiin'o 
they could easily thread their way, offered a serious Lu^^rd. 
obstacle to the movements of his unwieldy columns. 

His soldiers, therefore, working like coolies in the suffocating 
heat, cut roads through the tangled maze. Again and again 
they brought parties of the rebels to action, and invariably 
defeated them. But these victories, except in so far as they 
kept up the impression that the British would never give up 
the struggle, were not worth the powder and shot which was 
expended in gaining them. The rebels had one great resource, 
which baffled all the skill and all the prowess of the British, — 
swiftness of foot. Knowing that fighting was not their strong 
point, they ran away as often as they were attacked, and 
simply did their best to annoy their opponents by doing as 
much damage and making as great a distiwbance as they could. 
By the middle of June, Lugard \vas so exhaust.ed by the hard- 
ships, the fatigue, and the anxiety which he had undergone, 
that he was obliged to resign his comihand, and go home. He 
had succeeded for the moment in driving the rebels out of the 
jungle, and he persuaded himself that he had broken their 
spirit. H5 was mistaken. Even Asiatics have too much spirit 
to submit, when submission is rewarded by an ignominious 
death. “ We must cling together,” pleaded one who was tiiken 
prisoner ; ‘‘ for, when we go to our homes, we are hunted down 
and hanged.” 

All through the swefteriiig summer months the wretched 
struggle dragged on. Douglas, who succeeded 
Lugard, had seven thousand men under his com- 
mand, and he spared neither himself nor them; 
but it was all that he could do to keep the insurrection within 
bounds. He had in his head an admirable plan for hunting 
down his pestilent enemies ; but he was obliged to wait until 
the return of the dry season should enable him to execute it ; 
for the country was so sodden by the rains that operations on 
a large scale Avere for the time impossible. Yet he could give 
his Aveary soldiers no rest; for the Grand Trun4v lioad had to 
be guarded, and Tuimor^iu petty expeditions had to be under- 
taken. The men of one regiment Averc so ill that they could 
hardly eat or sleep ; and the most robust suffered from the 
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alternation of scorching suns and drenching showers. Mean- 
while the rebels were practically Masters of Shahabad. Break- 
ing up into small parties, they roamed over the country, 
maintaining themselves by plunder, and wreaking savage ven- 
geance on all who refused to help them. One party, with a 
mob of budmashes, made a raid upon Gaya, burst open the gaol, 
and released the prisoners. Another swooped down upon 
Arrah, and fired a number of bungalows. Placards appeared, 
oftering rewards for the heads of the English officials. At last, 
however, the time came for Douglas to execute his ])lan. 
Dividing his force into seven columns, he ai’ranged that four 
should move from Buxar, driving the rebels before them, to- 
wards Jagdispur, and, with a fifth, which was in the neighbour- 
hood of ISasseram, form a connected line from the Ganges to 
the Soane, and thus hem in the western and southern sides of 
the jungle, while two others, one of which he commanded in 
person, should hem it in on the east. As the Ganges bounded 
it on the north, ,the rebels would be compassed in on every side, 
and must surrender. On the 13th of October the columns 
began to move. Every flour the ring within which the rebels 
were confined became smaller. On the 15th all the columns 
were within a short distance of the jungle. Douglas accord- 
ingly sent a fe^^^ trusty men to deliver instructions to the 
several commanders to close simultaneously on to it. The 
country which the m/3n had to traverse swarmed with the 
enemy ; but they braved every peril, and delivered their 
messages. Early in the afternoon the 17th, Douglas sent 
final and most minute instructions for the execution of the last 
move, lie felt sure that he was going to succeed. But one 
Oct as delayed for some hours by a sudden 

inundation ;*and the rebels, promptly seizing the 
opportunity, rushed out of the jungle, and struck eastwards 
with the object of crossing the Soane. 

Douglas was bitterly disappointed ; but he did not give up 
sirficnry hoi)c. It happened that one of his staff was the 
jiavciDck’s young officer who had won his Victoria Cross at 
the first battle of Cawnjiorc, upon whom had 
been confen’od <;he title which his father would have received if 
he had lived, and who, moreover, ha(J, inherited his father^s 


military talents, Major Sir Henry Havelock. It had occurred 
to him some time before that the one way to neutralise the 
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advantage which the rebels derived from their superior speed 
would be to pursue them wAh mounted infantry, armed with 
Enfield rifles, who would be able to overtake them, and keep 
them engaged until a supporting force should come up and 
annihilate them. Douglas had approved of the idea. Accord- 
ingly, at about eight o^clock on the night of the 18th, Havelock 
set out from the neighbourhood of Jagdispur with sixty 
mounted infantry, under orders to make for Arrah, and 
thence move up the left bank of the Soane. A force of cavalry 
followed him ; and at ten o^clock an infantry column was de- 
spatched, and pursued a course parallel with and Morth of the * 
rebels’ line of flight. Douglas himself, with another infantry 
column, marched for Arrah at daybreak. Within a few hours 
the rebels found themselves headed. It was im- 
possible for them to cross the Soane. For a long ’ 
time they could not make up their minds to do anything. At 
last they turned round and fled southwards. Their pursuers 
dogged them. The country was flooded, and the mounted in- 
fantry were up to their saddles in water ; but the rebels, whose 
one thought now was to save their live's, were going at a terrific 
pace, and, though the horses rapidly became exhausted, the 
chase had to be maintained. On the afternoon of the following 
day, Ilavofock overtook the rear - guard of* the 
fugitives, drove them into a village, and shut 
them up in it until an infantry columj:i came up to his aid. 
Three hundred of the rebels ’were soon destroyed. Two hun- 
dred more darted out oj the village, and made a desperate 
effort to rejoin their comrades, but were hunted down, and shot 
or sabred. The main body fled on, doubling again and again 
like hares. Still, the mounted infantry kept up the chase ; 
but numbers of horses dropped down dead, and every villager 
whom Havelock questioned about the direction which the fugi- 
tives had taken, lied. On the evening of the 23rd he got within 
a few hundred yards of thorn ; but tlie horses were too tired to bo 
able to pass them ; and, though sorely harassed by the rifiojj of 
their pursuers, they succeeded in esc>iiping into the Kaimur hills. 

But there was still no rest for them or for the British. It 
was an axiom of the CommaJider-in-Chicf ttf.it 
no district could be nigatded as subdued while uujKiiimi'jr 
a single armed rebel remained within it. He “ 
therefore ordered Douglas to dislodge the fugitives from their 
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now asylum. The undertaking involved extraordinary toil and 
hardship. The hills were covered! with dense jungle and huge 
boulders, which greatly impeded the progress of the columns. 
In many places the ground was so slippery that the baggage- 
animals fell down. Still Douglas persevered. At midnight 
on the 24th of November, he saw fires burning some way off in 
the jungle. As silently as deer-stalkers the troops crept along 
till, when they were within fifty yards of the fires, a few 
figures rose and moved off. The troops charged. The rebels 
stole down the hills, entered the plains, and tried to cross the 
Ganges. But the captains of some steamers, which were 
patrolling the river, opened fire upon them, and sent them 
flying from the bank. Their spirit v^as now at last broken. 
They no longer attempted to preserve their organisation. The 
leaders fled for their lives. The rest skulked oft’ by twos and 
threes to their homes ; and, before the close of the year, peace 
was restored to the lund.' 

Meanwhile rthe eastern, nortli-eastern, and south-eastern 
districts of the country subject to the Govorn- 
Songai!^^^ ment of Bengal had remained comparatively quiet, 
and such disturbances as had arisen in no way 
affected the development of the more vital parts of the organism 
of disaffection. ‘“The zamfiiddrs in many cases proved them- 
selves actively loyal. Here and there, indeed, the stories of 
mutinies at distant st^ations awoke feelings of excitement and 
distrust in the power of the British ; here and there the people, 
though they committed no breach o^ the peace, were believed 
to be disaffected ; while in Assam a conspiracy was actually 
discovered. But, speaking generally, the inhabitants of these 
districts passed satisfactorily through the ordeal. 

The sepoys, however, were naturally influenced by the con- 
of their brethren. On the 18th of November, 
of Chittagong 18o7, the 34th Native Infantry at Chittagong sud- 
and Dacca. j^^ly rosc, and, after committing the usual acts of 
viojpnce and plunder, marched off and made for the hills of 
Tipperah. Four days later an attempt to disarm 
the troo])3 at Dacca was stubbornly resisted ; and 

* Calcutta Ga&tte^ Jan. -June, 1858, pp. 1024, 1256 ; July-I)ec. 1858, pp. 
1403, 1671, 1868, 1981-2, 2004-5, 2008-9 ; ^Jan.-Juiie, 1859, pp. 25-31 ; 
267-8 ; Life of Dyrd Clydes vol. ii. p. 277 ; Enclosures to Secret Letters from 
India, 3-17 July, 1858, pp. 251, 267, 283 ; 23 July, 1858, pp. 937, 939 ; Pad. 
Papers, vol. xliv. (1867-58), Part 4, i). 169, inc. 3 in No. 19, p. 564, par. 4. 
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the mutineers, worsted in a desperate conflict, fled. Mean- 
while the Chittagong mutinArs were hurrying blindly up the 
country towards their intended place of refuge. But the 
ltaj?i of Tipperah, loyally responding to an appeal of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong, sent a body of his retainers to 
stop them. Turning aside, they ventured again into British 
territory ; but they met with no sympathy from the people. 
On the 15th of December the chief civil officer at Sylhet sent 
the Sylhet Light Infantry, a loyal native regiment, commanded 
by Major Byng, to pursue them. After marching the extra- 
ordinary distance of fift)'^-fivo ^ miles in thirty-six hours, Byng 
learned that the mutineers had retraced their steps, and were 
making for Ldtu. To reach this jflace, he had to mj^irch back 
twenty-eight miles along the road which he had just traversed, 
llis men followed him without a murmur, came up with the 
mutineers early on the 18th, and completely defeated them. 
Byng was killed early in the Jiction ; but Lieutenant Sherer, 
who succeeded to the command, ably filled his place. Flying 
to the north-east, the mutineers were beaten again on the 12th 
of January by a detachment of the Sylhet regiment ; and the 
survivors, shut up in the hills, perished from exposure or 
disease. ,, 

Meanwhile the Bhiigalpur Division, without being actually 
disorganised, had been in an unhealthy condition. 

Soon after the mutiny at Dinapore„ the 5th 
Irregular Cavalry had mutinied, and carried fire 
aTid sword over the country. Most of the zamfn- ^ 
ddrs had supported the authorities in maintaining order : but 
the number of dacoities had increased ; and the people generally 
were in an irritable temper. Moreover, the headquarters of 
one of the detachments which had mutinied at Dacca were at 
the station of Jalpafguri within the Division. 

When, therefore. Commissioner Yule heard of the mutiny, 
he knew that ho must act promijtly if the muti- „ , , 

neers were to be prevented from lianding on the vuie 
torch to their brethren. Accordingly, on the 
29th of November, he left Bhdgalpur with a few of the r>th 

^ In former editions 1 said eighty miles, aeeepliug the* statements of the 
despatches ; but the diMtancc^frifln Sylhet to Lain, where the rogimeut halted, is 
only twenty-seven miles ; and from L;itu to Partahgarh, wlieiicc tlie troops 
retraced their stops, the distance, as I learn from General Sherer, is only twenty- 
eight miles. 
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Fusiliers, and marched northwards in the direction of Jalpalguri. 
While he was on his way, two c^alry detachments at Maddri- 
ganj and Jalpalguri mutinied, and rode off southwards towards 
^ ^ Dindjpur. Dalrymple, the collector of that station, 
and a few Europeans and Eurasians whom he 
gathered round him, resolved to remain where they were and 
defend the Government treasure to the last.^ But, when the 
mutineers were almost on the point of attacking the station, 
they were warned that a force of British sailors was marching 
towards them, and struck off westward on the road to Furneah. 
The moment that Yule hoard of their movement ho hastened 
back to intercept them, arrived at Purneah in time to prevent 
them froin plundering, defeated them, and, having by a rapid 
march to the north-west frustrated an attempt which they 
made to gain the town of Ndthupur, forced them to fly for 
lefugo into Nepal. Halting at Ndthupur, ho received a 
message warning hiift that the Dacca mutineers were about to 
swoop down or* Jalpalguri, and begging him to come to the 
rescue. He did not lose a moment in complying with the 
request. Making a scries of prodigious marches towards the 
threatened station, he dashed past it in the hope of stopping 
the mutineers, and attacking them before they cou]d cross the 
river Tlsta. They succeeded, however, in tinning his position, 
and, making good use of their start, got safely across the 
river. But, though baffled in his original object, Yule was 
determined to prevent them from gaining a foothold in British 
January t'^^^itory. Marching wcistward, to the south and, 
as it were, alongside of them, he forced them 
also to take refuge within Nepal. 

While Yule was performing those exploits, the Chutia 
Ndgpur Division remained in the same disturbed 
Condition in which it had been at the time of 
Sir Colin’s departure from Calcutta. Many of 
the landowners, indeed, steadily supported the authorities ; but 
thcr aboriginal tribes gathered together in largo numbers to 
plunder, to revenge themselves upon chiefs who had oflendcd 
them, or to support pretenders of their own choice. The 
British officers^ marched from one threatened point to another 
with such scanty forces as they cduH muster; but, though 
they beat the insurgents in a number of petty combats, anarchy 
^ Mallesou, vol. ii. p. 431. 
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continued to prevail. Towards the end of 1857 reinforcements 
began to arrive. At one tim^ in a single district, no less than 
five different detachments were simultaneously hunting in- 
surgents ; but the country was so hilly and overgrown with 
pftigle that their operations were seriously impeded. Early in 
1858, however, the tide began to turn. Numbers of guilty 
villages were destroyed, and quantities of grain and cattle 
captured. The elfcet of these measures was speedily apparent. 
The disaffected felt that it was high time to settle doAvn again 
in their villages, and a renewed influx of revenue proved that 
all classes were regaining their old confidence in British 
power. ^ 

It is now time to trace the progress of the events that dis- 
turbed the peace of the Bombay Presidency, of Centhil and of 
Southern India. After making this excursion, the reader will 
understand how it was that Sir Colin Campbell was able to 
undertake with confidence the work of •reconquei ing liohil- 
khand and Oudh. 

^ Pari. Papns^ vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, p. 42(>, par.^0. Part 2, x>* 266, 
par. 31 ; p. 275, par. IG. Part 4, pp. 68, 95, 31*1 ; p. 551, x>ar. 34 ; p. 5t>9, par. 
37 ; p. 572, par. 17 ; p. 587, par. 20 ; p. 591, i>.ar. 22 ; p. 611, pars. 11-12, etc. 
Report on the AilmunMration of the Districts undtr the Government of Benyal 
duriny the years 1857-58, p. 4. 




CHAPTER XIII 

THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

The Bombay Presidency was bounded on the north by 
Baliichistdn and the south-western extremity of 
'HieBoiniMiy the Punjab, on the west by Bah'ichist^u and the 
Preaidency. south by Mysorc, aiul on the east by 

the Nizam’s dominions, the Central Provinces, Malwa, and 
Riljputana. The whole extent of the territory, including the 
dominions of a number of protected native princes, was 
about four times that of England. 

The Governor of the Presidency was Lord Elphinstone. He 
Lord Biphin- ^ Varied experience" of Anglo- 

atoiio. Indian politics. Twenty years before, he had 

been appointed Governor of Madras. At that 
time, indeed, no very high opinion had been formed of 
his qualifications for rule. “We want a Governor,” a 
zealous official had remarked, “anct they send us a guards- 
man ; wo want a statesman, and they send us a dancer.” ^ 
Since then, however, Lord Elphinstone had ripened into a 
statesman of the first qrder. He had tact and knowledge of 
men. Ho knew when and how to rebuke a subordinate, when 
to restrain him, when to let him have his own way. He never 
attempted to fetter men who could be trusted to use their 
owi^ discretion. While his lofty character, his bold and en- 
ligfcuVfWA statesmanship won the respect and confidence of 
those who served under him, he had the art of attaching 
them to himself, of stimulating them to the utmost zeal 
by well-timed compliment or frankly-expressed trust in their 
ability. 


* Kaye, vol, i. p. 421. 
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The news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him on the 14th 
of May. Like John Lawrence,, he at once made _ 
up his mind to regard the mterests of his own to save 
.chaise as subordinate to the interests of the 
eSffioire. It was due to his energy that the troops who had 
been engaged in the Persian war were despatched with such 
rapidity to Calcutta ; it was due to his swift recognition of the 
essential conditions of the struggle that Bartle Frere was 
enabled to execute his design of reinforcing the Punjab, and 
that George Lawrence was provided with the means 

- . T ^ , JuneC. 

of saving Kajputana. As soon as the news of the 

mutiny at Nussoerabad reached him, ho saw that it would be 
his task to secure the all-important lino of communication 
between Bombay and Agra, and to support the authorities in 
Central India. Accordingly, although his own resources were 
but slenclgj^ ho lost no timo in equipping a column for the 
attainment of these objects. The columy was placed under 
the command of Major-General Woodburn, who was ordered to 
proceed direct to Mhow, and to obey whate;^er instructions 
he might receive from the Govcr/ior-Generars Agent at 
Indore.^ 

Soon, however, events occurred which warned Elphinstone 
that the coifntry under his own control was not/ to jiass scathless 

through the crisis. In the recently-annexed pro- 

■ ^ e c\ i j ^ ‘ r^ol at Satdra, 

Vince of ISatara there was a strong feeling in 

favour of the pretensions of the adopted *son of the late Raja's 
brother. Moreover, the feudatory chiefs, who, with only one 
exception, had no male isfeuo, knowing that their adopted sons 
would not bo allowed to succeed to their estates, were per- 
sonally anxious for the overthrow of the British Government. 
On the 1 2th of June the magistrate, Rose, learned that one 
Eaiiga Bdpaji had formed a plot to release the prisoners in the 
town of Satara, plunder the treasury, and attack the canton- 
ments. He at once sent for European reinforcements. One of 
the chief conspirators was discovered and arrested. Thereupon 
Eanga Bdpaji fled. His followers were attacked andjJis^wSasd 
by a party of the Southern Mardtha Irregular Horse under 
Lieutenant Kerr. Subsequent investigations proved that the 
family of the late Raja had been implicated in the plot. They 

’ Report on the Administration of PvJblic Affairs in the Bombay Presidency 
for the year 1857-58, pp. 27-8, pars. 140-1. 
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were therefore transported, while seventeen of their fellow-con- 
spirators were convicted and executed.^ 

Soon after the detection of the plot which has just been 
'Uie Southern ^^^scribed, Elplunstono received gloomy reports 
Maratha from the Southem Mardtha country. Stretching 
country. SOU til of Satilra, that country is bounded 

on the east by the Nizam’s dominions, on the west by the 
Ghdts, and on the south by the Madras Presidency. It con- 
tained two British collectoratcs, Belgaum and Dharwar, numerous 
small semi- independent states, and one of more importance, 
Kolhdpur. At each of the three chief towns, Kolhdpnr, 
Belgaum, and Dharwar, there was a native regiment. At 
Belgaum there were some four hundred European women and 
children, while the only British force consisted of a battery of 
artillery and some thirty infantry. The chiefs and smaller 
landowners still smarted from the wounds inflicted^ upon them 
by the Itidm Commission ; to many of them had been denied 
the privilege of adopting heirs to their estates ; and they wore 
backed by the sympathies of a warlike people who had been 
foolishly allowed to retain their arms. In Kolhdpnr and the 
neighbouring province of Sdwant Wdri there were other grounds 
of disaffection. In 1842 the Raja of Kolhdpnr died, leaving 
two infant sons. Thereupon the British Government appointed 
a native minister, who Avas to act under the control of a British 
political officer. The country w'as studded with numerous forts, 
garrisoned by hereditary defenders. These garrisons were 
removed by order of the politicoJ officer. The native court 
resented this measure, and in 1844 a rebellion broke out. The 
states of Kolhdpur and Sdwant Wdri were forced to pay the 
expenses incurred in suppressing the rebellion.^ Naturally, 
therefore, there were many in both states who were prepared 
to take advantage of the first opjiortunity to strike at the 
British power. 

The political officer in charge of the Southern Mardtha 
country was George Berkeley Seton-Karr, the 
magistrate and collector of Belgaum. He was 
a steadfast opponent of the policy of the Indm Commission; 
ho heartily sympathised with those who were suffering from its 

^ Report, etc., p. 18, pars. 90-2 ; Enclosures tlS Secret Letters /rwn Jndia^ 24 
Sopt. 1857, pp. 786-8. 

* Sir G. Jacob's Western India, pp. 158-61. 
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action; and ho had succeedtM so thoroughly in impressing 
them with the belief that he|was their friend that, for some 
time after the news of the Meerut outbreak reached them, he 
"•i^ajOi^ablo to hold their passions in check. As time went on, 
however, the strain upon his powers of management increased. 
On the 20th of June he represented to the Governor the 
alarming condition of the country ; but, knowing that there 
was more than enough work for every British soldier else- 
where, he would not harass him by asking for help ; he simply 
asked for authority to meet the crisis on his own jesponsibility 
as best he could. The request was granted, and the unselfish 
courage which had prompted it was rewarded. For, though 
the excitement of the Manithas became more intense when 
they heard how Nana Sahib had triumphed at Cawnporc, and 
hoHsJ[m had assumed the title of Peshwa, Seton-Karr still kcjit 
his hold ‘•ayien them. He had not the means, and, if ho had 
had the means, he would not have had tin! inclination to rule 
by fear ; but he know how to rule by love.^ He knew, how- 
ever, that the three native regiments w^ere intriguing with each 
other. Suddenly he received by telegraph news 
of a disaster which threatened to render all his ‘ 

exertions uniivailing. 

On the 31st of July the sepoy conspirators at Kolhdpur dis- 
covered that the native adjutant of the regiment 
was sending away his family. Feeling mro that Koihapilr! 
he was going to betray them, they resolved to 
rise at once. The night Ayas intensely dark ; and heavy rain 
was falling. The adjutant ran to the officers’ bungalows to 

warn the inmates. The ladies had just time to escape before 
the mutineers came up. A few of the officers tried to recall 
the men to their duty, but in vain. Telegrams, however, were 
sent to Bombay and Satdra for aid. The sepoys, after 
plundering the treasury and the station, marched to the town, 
but found the gates closed against them. Most of them then 
returned to their lines. The rest marched to the G hdts, Lut 
found the road leading down to the coast blocked, 'rfic buBT 
of them then made for the Sdwaiit Wdri jungles. The re- 
mainder, al>out forty in number, returned to Kollnipur, and 
threw themselves into a s^iaTl outwork adjoining the towii.^ 

* MallesoDt vol. iii. p\\ 20, 25-31. 

s Thnest Oct. 0, 1857, ]». 0, cols. 2, 3; Jacob, pp. 155-6; Jleptyrt .m the 
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Meanwhile the nows of the \mutiny had created a panic in 
Bombay. Many of the Eurd|)ean residents removed their 
wives and children to the ships in the harbour. The Governor, 
Eiphinstone ^^wever, was equal to the occasion. Ho at "qf :v. ‘ 
sends Jacob decided to send Colonel George Le Grand Jacob, 
to the rescue. experienced soldier -statesman who had just 
returned from the Persian expedition, to restore order in 
Kolhapur. “ I am aware,” he said, in bidding Jacob farewell, 

“ that in a crisis like this a person on the spot ought to be the 
best judge of any action that might be at once necessary ; to 
wait for orders may allow events to become too strong to 
master. I have confidence in your judgement ; do your best to 
meet the' present emergency and rely on my full support.” At the 
same time he despatched by steamer two detachments of the 2nd 
Europeans, which were to land in the Portuguese territ'^:;/ of 
Goa, and thence miy‘ch respectively to Kolhdpur aitv^ Belgaiim. 

Jacob started at once. On his way he received proofs of 
a treasonable ^correspondence between the Walidbi high -priest 
of Poona and his disciples in the Southern Mardtha country. 
Just before midnight on the 14th of August he reached Kol- 
hdpur, and found that order had been already restored. Lieu- 
tenant Kerr had hastened from Satara with fifty ol his troopers, 
swum throe swift and deep rivers, traversed eighty miles in 
twenty-four hours, fought his way into the outwork, and over- 
powered the mutinecl’s. 

On the 17 th the men of the 2nd Europeans, who had made 
a harassing march from the coast across a flooded 
country, reinfoiced Jacob. lie now felt strong 
enough to disarm the native regiment. Next day 
the disarming parade was held. Jacob harangued 
the sepoys, appealing to every feeling that could lead them to 
reproach themselves for their conduct. Before ho had finished 
his speech, he noticed tears rolling clown the cheeks of some of the 
men. He then gave the order to pile arms. For a few moments 
t]52>Ty!5n hesitated. Then they obeyed, and the crisis was at an end. 

There still remained, however, the work of discovering and 
Puniahmont punishing the ringleaders, and investigating the 
causes of the plot. Courts-martial were promptly 

Aug. 19. held. Next day twenty -one prisoners were con- 

AdminUtraiion of Vuhlic Affairs in tlic Bmtihay ProsUloncy for the year 1857*58, 
p. 29, par. 153. 
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victod. Two were hanged, eleven shot, and eight blown away 
from guns. Subsequent enqifirics proved that the regiment 
hadjong been in correspondence with the Bengal sepoys.^ 
^**^Tho news of the mutiny had seriously aggravated the perils 
of Seton-Kaj’r’s position. The regiments at Bcl- 
gaum and Dharwar were alike disaffected, and harl, ItSKarr. 
as was afterAvards discovered, agreed to follow the 
example of their comrades at Kolhdpur. Fortunately the men 
at Belgaura as yet knew nothing of what the telegraph had 
told Seton-Rarr. Having discovered the man whom they 
looked up to as their leader, he instantly sent him off on special 
duty to a distant town. The result was that, when the sepoys 
heard of the mutiny, they were so j)aralyscd by the loss of 
their head that they did nothing. On the 10th of August the 
detaS^jimiit of the 2nd Europeans ariived. Sctori-Karr and his 
military coaSTjutor, General Lester, now felt* strong enough to 
arrest a tiiunbcr of cons])irators of whose guilt they had pro- 
cured evidence. A number of intercepted lettiA’s, written by 
one of these men, proved the exist^nice of an organised 
Mahomodan conspiracy for a general rising throughout the 
Southern Mai-atha country and Kolhilpur. The writer and one 
of his associates were tried, condemned, and exetjuted.^ 

Meanwhile Elphinstone was becoming anxious for the safety 
of Bombay. The military force in that city consisted of three 
native regiments and only four hundred Europeans under 
Brigadier Shortt ; there were also a number of 
native and sixty European 'police under Superin- cxpocicdat 
tendent Forjett. Hitherto (piiet had prevailed, 

But the great Mahomedan festival of the Miiharram was ap- 
proaching, and it seemed probable that^thc disaffected would 
take advantage of tlio excitement which it was sure to cause. 
The authorities, however, wery not agreed among themselves as 
to who were really disaffected. The Government . 

were under the impression that danger was to be of tho ^ 
apprehended only from tho townspeople, of whom 
a hundred and fifty thousand were Mahonicdans. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Brigadier Shortt and his* officers put 
absolute faith in tho sepi^st Forjett, on the contrary, who 

^ Report on the Adviinistration of Public Ajfairs in the Bombay Presidmey 
for the year 1857-58, par. 1.55 ; Jacob, pp. 148-54, 157, 162-77. 

* Ib» pp, 214-16 ; Malleson, vol. iii. pp. 82-3. 
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had boon born and bred in India, and knew the natives 
thoroughly, was convinced that,^ while the townspeople would 
not dare to stir unless the sepoys sot them the example^ the 
sepoys needed to be closely watched. These opinions, whicb^^he * 
freely expressed, gave great offence to the Brigadier, who seems 
to have regarded him as a meddler. 

A few days before the festival the Governor suggested to 
the Brigadier a plan for the maintenance of order in the city. 
Next morning Forjett called upon the Brigadier. Ho learned 
that, in accordance with the plan suggested by the Government, 
the European troops and the European police were to be split 
up into small parties and posted in various quarters of the city ; 
but that there would not bo a single European soldier to oppose 
a mutiny among the sepoys at the point where it would be 
likely to begin. He at once detected the weakness .-r^this 
arrangement, and .begged the Brigadier to mass *uis European 
infantry and guns on a spot which commanded both the sepoy 
lines and thevtown. The Brigadier refused to do so. Still, 
Forjett resolved that, as far as in him lay, he would counteract 
the baneful tendency of the .official plan. Accordingly, the 
next time he saw the Governor, ho plainly told him that ho 
should feel oblrged to disobey the orders of Goveriiment regard- 
ing the location of the police, as, if the sepoys were to mutiny, 
it would be necessary for him to have them all in hand. “ It 
is a very risky thing,” replied the Governor, who appreciated 
Forjett’s worth, “ to disobey orders, but I am sure you will do 
nothing rash.” Forjett took the hint. 

The Muhamim began. Every night Forjett went his rounds 
, in disguise. Whenever ho heard anybody spoak- 
ing in a tone of exultation of the successes of the 
mutineers in other parts of India, he seized him on the spot, 
and whistled for his men, some of whom were sure to be lurk- 
ing about witliin earshot. The \)udmashes were so thoroughly 
frightened by these seemingly magical arrests that, as Forjett 
-ui^xu^'-^edictod, they remained perfectly still. But on the last 
night but one, as a Hindu idol was being carried in procession 
through the streets, a drunken Christian drummer, belonging 
to one of the sepoy regiments, i« suited the devotees who sur- 
rounded it, and knocked it down, ffwo policemen at once took 
him into custody. As soon as his comrades heard that he had 
been arrested, they determined to vent their spleen upon the 
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police, whom they detested as myrmidons of Forjett. A score 
of thorn hurried to the lock^ip; burst it open, rescued the 
drummer, and carried off the two policemen to their lines. A 
ean constabie and four native policemen went thither at 
once, and demanded the release of their comrades. Instead of 
granting their demand, the sepoys assaulted them ; a fight en- 
sued : the police fought their way out, leaving two sepoys for 
dead : numbers of sepoys turned out ; and a messenger ran to 
warn Forjett. 

Ordering the European police to follow him as fast as they 
could, Forjett mounted his horse, and galloped at full speed to 
the scene of mutiny. The sepoys were trying to force their 
way out of the lines, and their officers, with drawn, swords, 
were doing their best to hinder them. As soon as the sepoys 
sappi^orjctt, their excitement rose to fury. For GoePs sake, 
Mr. Fofjplliptcriecl the officers, “go away.^’ “If your men are 
bent on mischief,” replied Forjett, “ the sobner it is over, the 
bettor.” The sepoys hesitated, Forjett sat still on his horse, 
confronting them. Presently his assistaiit canjfe galloping up. 
Fifty-four Europeans followed. Bringing them to the halt, 
Forjett cried, “ Throw open the gates ; I am prepared for them.” 
The sepoys, were fairly mastered; their excitement quieted 
down ; and they slunk back within their lines. 

Twenty-four hours more, an<l the festival would be over. 
Like a good general, Forjett followed up his victory by keeping 
his men still on the alert. The conseejuence was that, on the 
last night, not only were t^e sepoys quiet, but it was unneces- 
sary to make a single arrest in the town. A few days later 
Forjett caused a gibbet to be erected in the yard of the police- 
office, sent for the most influential of those citizens whom ho 
knew to be disaftected, and, pointing to the gibbet, told them 
that, if ho should find the least reason to believe that any of 
them meditated an outbreak,* they should be instantly hanged. 
They listened in solemn silence, and went away overawed. All 
danger, however, was not yet over. Forjett was informed J^y 
one of his detectives that a number of sepoys Avere in 
of holding secret meetings in the house of one Ganga Parshjld. 
He accordingly caused this man to be arrested in the night, and 
brought to the police-office.* There, partly by threats, partly 
by the promise of ‘a large reward, he induced him to tell what 
he knew. Next evening he went to the house, and, going into 
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a room adjoining the one in which the meetings were held, 
peeped through a hole which jiad been drilled in the wall. 
Thesently he saw the sepoys come in, one by one. From what 
he heard he gathered that they intended to mutiny during tlj^- 
Hindu festival of the Diwdli in October, pillage the city, and 
then quit the island. Another day, knowing that the oflicors 
were still disposed to trust their men, he persuaded Major 
Barrow, the commandant of one of the regiments, to go with 
him to the house. “ My God,” said Barrow, when ho saw the 
sepoys through the holes, “ my own men ! is it possible ! ” 
The plot was reported to the Brigadier and the Governor. 

“ Mr. Forjett has caught us at last,” said Shortt. Courts-martial 
were held, and two of the sepoys w'ei;o executed, and six trans- 
ported for life. The Diwdli passed quietly, and thenceforth 
Bombay was safe.^ . 

Still, in many parts of the Presidency the affairs 

Mutinies in tiio causc tho Govcmor gravo anxiety. 

iioHhoftiio Although the Bombay army, on the whole, was 

irosuiincy, toP'.rably staunch, there were many Poorboahs in 

its ranks who sympathised wu'th their brethren in North-Western 
India, In September tw^o plots to mutiny, at Hyderabad in Sind 
and at Ahmadabad, were ni])ped in the bud, and at 

Soi>t. 15 . Karachi in Sind a mutiny actually took jilace.^ But 
it was in the Southern Maratha country that the most formidable 
danger lurked. Theju’other of the lutja of Kolhdpur, a clever 
and ambitious man, was known to be disaffected. Emissaries 
from the Nana Sahib ^nd from various Southern 
Southern MariUha chiefs stole into Kolhdpur, and did their 
cmmtry! persuade him to rebel. All through tho 

autumn Jacob's mind was kept on the rack by 
rumours of intended risings. At last, on the night of the bth 
of December, ho was awakened by the clatter of horses' hoofs. 
Rushing out of doors, he was meb by a native officer, who told 
him that ominous shouts had been heard in the town. Tho 
exjilanation was soon forthcoming. A band of insurgents, 
TrotigSft&d doubtless by the Rjija's brother, had thrown them- 
selves into the town and shut the gates. Jacob instantly 

’ C. Forjett a Our Real Danger in 106-44 ; Repiret mi the Admini- 

atmtUm of Public. Affairs in the Btyndmij Preside ncy firr the year 1857-58, p. 20, 
par. 97. 

® Ih. pp. .81-2, pars. 160-1, 166-7. 
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galloped into tho camp, and sounded the alarm : the troops 
turned out : one of the gatesk was blown open ; the storming 
party rushed in : the rebels flea ; and thirty-six who were taken 
«4iJ:i^ners were then and there tiied by drum-head courtr-martial, 
convicted, condemned, and executed. But for t.his prompt 
action, the wave of rebellion might have streamed down the 
whole of the Southern Maratha country, and overflowed into 
the dominions of the Nizam.^ 

The other states of the Southern Maratha country, indeed, 
were agitated by troubles of their own. Seton-Karr and 
Lester, backed ii]) by an able olliccr, Colonel Malcolm, were 
steadily disarming the population : but a succession of petty 
outbreaks had occurred, and had been with difli . 
culty repressed. Early in 1858, Malcolm had to 
iH*H^J^astward against tho Kaja of Shorapur, a weak and hot- 
hoaclel^^iwi^ chief, owning the sovereignty of tho Nizam, who 
had been hurried by unscrupulous advisers^ into rtibellioii. It 
was clearly necessary to subdue the insurrectiomiry spirit befbre 
it could take hold of the people of the surro/nding country. 
Accordingly, theOovernment resolved to make an administrative 
change. 

In May,^Jacob was appointed Commissioner of the Southern 
Maratha country. At the same time Seton-fcirr 
was directed to make over the political agency to ^lansou 
his assistant, Charles Manson, who was; to act ^ ' 

under Jacob.^ It is hardly necessary to say that these changes 
reflected no censni’c upon Spton-Karr, The Government simply 
felt that it would be wise, in the existing emergency, to place 
the supreme control of so turbulent a country in the hands of 
one man. 

Unfortunately, Manson, having been connected with the Indm 
Commission, was regarded with suspicion by tho 
native chiefs. The ablest of •those was Bdba Sahib, saiin)! 
chief of Nargilnd. A few weeks before, he had 
heard with sorrow and alarm that one of his brother chiefs byid 
been arrested by Manson ; and, now that Manson Beeii^ 
promoted, ho was seized by the fancy that proofs of his own dis- 
loyalty had been obtained, and that ho was to be tlic next victim. 

» 

^ Report oil the Admiiiisfra^xm, of PttNic A (fairft in the Boinhay Presidency 
for the v/mr 1857-r>8, pp. 18-19, pars, 93-4 ; Jacob, pp. 178-97. 

2 ik p. 210. 
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On the 26th of May, Manson left Kolhdpi i*, where he had 
been conferring with Jacob, intending to ^ mt the northern 
states of the country, and try whether his personal influence 
could keep the chiefs steady. He was accompanied onlyjby"'' 
twelve troopers of the Southern Maratha Horse. Four hours 
later Jacob received a telegram, to the effect that Bilba Sahib 
was believed to have risen. He at once sent a messenger on 
horseback to deliver the news to Manson, to tell him that he 
had telegraphed to Lester to send a force to Nargi\nd if the 
news should turn out to be true, and to recommend him to 
return to Kolhdpur and consult with him, on his way to join 
this force. The messenger overtook Manson at a place called 
Kfirandwdr. Manson, still confident in the strength of his own 
iniluence, told him to go back and tell Jacob that he intended 
to hurry across country to Nargiind, and, if possible, nj^^ Cue 
revolt in the bud. He then pushed on rapicK/’^ with the 
troopers. On the 29th he arrived at Rdmdrug, the chief of 
which place was Baba SahiVs half-brother. From him he 
learned that Biwa Sahi^ had committed himself irretrievably. 
Ho resolved, therefore, to go southward and join Malcolm, who 
had already marched to attack the rebels. That evening ho 
started. After ,an exhausting stage, he halted fer the night 
near a village called Surf ban, and lay down with his troopers 
in a temple to sleep. About midnight BAba Sahib and a 
number of his folloAVcrs stole up to the temple, fired a volley, 
and rushed in with drawn swords. Starting from his sleep, 
Manson jumped up and fired his revolver at his assailants ; but 
in a moment they overpowered him, cut off his head, and flung 
his body into the fire. BAba Sahib then returned to Nargiind, 
and hung up the gory head over a gateway. 

For two days he enjoyed his triumph. On the 1st of June, 
Malcolm appeared before the walls of Nargi'md, defeated him, 
and drove him and his followers ihto the fort. Next morning 
the fort was found empty. BAba Sahib had fled in the night. 

, Frank Souter, the superintendent of police, rode 

“■overtaifSfll* with a few men in pursuit, and on the 2nd caught 

‘ ^ him, disguised as a pilgrim, in the jungle. Soon 

June 11 . afterwards he was tried, condemned, and executed. 

Within a few weeks »Jacob completely restored order in the 
country above the GhAts.^ 

^ Jacob, pp. 221-32. 
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Some months earlier, a tribe called the SAwant Dessayees 
had taken advantage of the ^sturbed condition of 
the rrcsidency to plinidor villages in the country 
the Ghat3. The dense jungles afforded them 
so secure an asylum that for many months they were able to 
defy the various columns that were striving to get at them. 
Before the end of 1858, however, they were subdued by the aid 
of the Portuguese Government of Goa.^ 

1 Jacob, pp. 199-201, 232-8. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE CENTRAL INDIAN AGENCY — THE MALWA 
CAMPAIGN 

* 

Before the crisis in the Bombay Presidency was over, a scyko 
of great events had occurred in that parW^^?^wentral 
The Cnitrai India fop the security of which Lord Elphinstone 
iiidiaii Agency, made such great sacrilices. The most im- 
portant point iiiybis country was Indore, where the Mardtha 
prince, Holkar, held his cdurt. 

Holkar’s state, like that of Sindhia, was in subsidiary alliance 
with the British Government, and under the supeivisjpn of the 
Central Indian Ajfency. Ilia capital was the headquarters of 
the Agency. The most important of tlie other states for 
which the Agent was responsible were Bhopdl, Dhar, Dewas, 
and Jdora. 

At the time of the outbreak at Meerut the appointment of 
Agent was held by Sir Robert Hamilton. A few weeks before, 
however, he had been obliged to return to England for his 
health ; and his work was now being done by Colonel Henry 
Marion Durand of the Royal Engineers. 

This officer was in the prime of life, beings only forty-four 
years of age. Early in *.1118 Indian career he had 
been pointed to as a man of promise ; but for the 
last thirteen years his life had been one hard and 
biUi,ni^'('!rti!"Bijjgle against ignorant or unscrupulous enemies. The 
truth is that his nature was such as could not have failed to 
provoke enmity.* There never was a man, even in the Indian 
service, who held stronger opinions tBai^, Durand, or expressed 
them with more fearless or. uncompromising sincerity. His 
Indian experiences bad so disgusted him that he had tried to 
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find employment at homo ; but he had failed ; India could not 
afford to lose him ; and, now- that he had at last achieved a 
position worthy of his poweA, ho knew that he had succeeded, 
il^t by flattery or intrigue, not by conceal nig unpleasant truths, 
Ciit by the sheer fact that he was indispensable. Still, he 
had suflered acutely frtjin the disap])ointmcnts which he had 
undergone ; and, as o/io result of them, his manner and con- 
versation had become tinged with an acrimonious bitterness 
which prevented all, except the most sympathetic, from under- 
standing his real nature. For, though ho was a dangerous man 
to provoke, though he could be as hard as adamant when hardness 
was called for, his heart yearned with tendorno^^s towards the 
Aveak and the suffering. Perhaps his most prominent charac- 
teristic Avas absolute manliness, a quality Avhich is b^ no means 
^universal even among men of cxcei)tional force of character. 
H^’!i^tttt;^"ould alloAv a private soitoav, a personal Avrong, to 
relax the fibres of his mind, or tem])t him to slaikcn in the 
1‘igid performance of public duty. He Avould have attributed 
the strength Avhich had cnable<l him to stand up under the 
slings and arroAvs of outrageous foj tsno, not^to himself, but to 
the Higlier Power in Avhich he believed with a faith remarkable 
even in that era of Anglo-Indian history. Men Avho did not 
appreciate him have said that he lacked sympathy Avith natives. 
The criticism is not substantially true ; but thei’e is some 
foundation for it. Few men understood natives better ; but 
he Avas quicker to detect their faults fliaii to appreciate their 
virtues ; ho was ahvays Avilling to support, to instruct, or to 
advise deserving nativcff, and to give them credit for proved 
well-doing ; but his sympathy aa^xs not of that ever-ready, all- 
embracing, genial kind Avhich belonged to Henry LaAvrcnce. 
This failing, liOAvever, did not in the least affect his fitness for 
the Avork which now lay before him. * 

When Durand enterq^l upon his duties, there wiis not a 
ripple to break the calm which prevailed in Central 
India. Three weeks later, hoAvever, a sepoy was t of 

caught in the act of carrying a treasonable message^P;< ^ 
to the KoAvah Durbar. From that time symptoms of 
disquiet appeared, Avhich forced upon Duraml the conviction 
that a storm was broAving. On the 14th of May he heard that 
the storm had burst \t Meerut. He instantly realised the 
iqipalling seriousness of his position. On the north, cast, and 
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west, Indore ^ was locked in by native states swarming with 
national and contingent troops. On the southern side, it is 
true, there was a British station, Mhow. But this station was 
by no means a pure source of strength ; for, while the nati’^ 
portion of the garrison consisted of a regiment of infantry and 
a wing of a regiment of cavalry, there were no Europeans 
except the gunners of a single battery, the drivers of which 
were natives. Those gunners, moreover, were the only British 
soldiers whose services Durand could command. Indore itself 
was garrisoned by two hundred men of the Malwa Contingent. 

In spite, however, of the great dangers which threatened 
him, and the slenderness of his resources, Durand did not for 
a moment lose heart. lie saw that what he had to do was to 
preserve intact the line of the river Nerbudda, and thus pre- 
vent the fire of insurrection which was leaping up in North^v-, 
India from spreading southwards ; to guard the ^*4<^io ‘’road 
from Bombay to Agia, along which ran the telegraphic line, 
and by which troops could most conveniently advance to his 
relief, and to hold on to Indore as long as possible. He saw 
too that, in order to minimise the internal dangers which 
threatened the peace of the states of the Central Indian 
Agency, he must try to prevent the native troops of the 
Company's army from intriguing with the Contingents. 

Very much depended upon the loyalty of Holkfir himself, 
iioikar lustre,, shed upon the family name by the 

exploits of his ancestor, Jeswant Edo, had not 
faded ; and it seemed certain to th^ most experienced and 
sagacious observers that, if he were to rise, all the lesser chiefs 
would follow his lead.^ But Durand, though ho had not that 
confidence in Holkar which he might perhaps have acquired if 
he could have brought himself to cultivate his acquaintance, 
felt no suspicion towards him. “HoJkar’s fears and interests,” 
he wrote, “ are on our side, so fax as any Durbar, especially 
a Mahratta Durbar, ia trustworthy, Holkar’s seems so.”^ As 
a master of fact, Holkar's loyalty, if not unwavering, was all 

' ^ It should be. mentioned that the city of Indore was situated in an isolated 
fraction of Holkar^a dominions, which were broken up like the several parts of 
Cromarty in Scollnnct? 

2 JauI Counsels of an UnknovnC Counsellor (John Dickinson), edited by Major 
Evans Bell, p. 68. ^ 

® Sir H. M. Durand^s Central India in 1857 ^ p. 16. The writer is a son of 
the late Sir Henry Durand. 
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that we had any right to expect from a Mardtha prince who was 
still a youth, and who had iip*Dinkar Edo to guide him. For 
^ir Robert Hamilton, to wlfom he owed his throne, he had a 
Sincere regard : those who insist that he played a double game 
have failed to search out more evidence than would justify 
a faint suspicion ; and his advocates have shown that when the 
crisis came, he approved himself a friend by decds.^ 

The first stop which Durand took was to reinforce' his little 
garrison by a detachment of two hundred and 
seventy IJhils, whom he summoned from Sirdapiir, nurami!^ 
and two troops of cavalry, two hundred and seventy i 4 . 

infantry, and two guns belonging to the Rhopdl 
Contingent. These reinforcements arrived on the 20th of May. 
Holkar himself placed at the disposal of Durand ‘three guns 
^l^i^l^hrec companies of infantry. In the middle of June 
anotIi?!f^'d»tachmeat of Bhopdl cavalry arrived under Colonel 
Travers, who thenceforth held commarrti of the entire force, 
and, though glad to be able to avail himself of the advice of 
Durand, for whom ho had a most affect iomiAe respect and ad- 
miration, was, for all military arrangcments,^solely responsible. 

To help the readei' to picture to himself the events which 
followed^ it will be well to give a short description of the 
Residency and its environs. * 

The Residency was a two-storied stone house, standing in a 
sort of park, about four hundred yarc[s east of the river Khan 
and two miles south-east of the town. The Mhow road skirted 
the north-western side pf the park, and crossed the river by a 
bridge. The troops lent by Holkar were posted among a group 
of buildings about a hundred yards north-west of the Residency ; 
while the remaining troops were posted in the neighbourhood 
of some Government offices on its nyrth-east. 

Before the arrival of Travers, there had been many signs 
that the storm was rusliing swiftly down upon Central India. 
Successive messages had told of the mutinies at Nussecrabad, 
at Neemuch, at Jhilnsi, and of that of the United Malwa Con- 
tingent at Mehidpur ; and it was rumoured that^:e 
Mhow intended to mutiny, and march upon Indore. So alive 
was Holkar to the significance of these eveilts that on the 9th 
of June he bcsougljjt *Durand to send off the Government 

^ See App. P. 

^ J. Travers’s Ecacuation of Jndoi'c, pp. 3, 4. Loiters from Gen. Travers. 
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treasure and the English ladies to Mhow for better security, 
and to convert the Residency into a defensible post. Durand 
did not listen to this advice.^ He knew, indeed, what miy^t 
have escaped the observation of Holkar, that the soil in tbs 
neighbourhood of the Residency was so thin as to make the 
erection of defensive works impossible.*^ It was understood, 
however, that, in the event of a mutiny, all the European and 
Eurasian residents were to throw themselves into the Resi- 
dency.^ A few days afterwards two officers. Captains Ludlow 
and Cobbe, suggested that llolkar^s three guns should be 
brought uj^ to the Residency, in order that they might be more 
under control. Durand and Travers rejected this advice on 
the ground that to adopt it would cause a panic, and that 
prudence required the gunners of the Bhopdl Contingent to be 
kept separate from those of Holkar.'^ 

A few days later the news of a disaster greater any of 
which ho had yet he^lrrd, reached Durand. The Gwalior Con- 
tingent had mutinied. In consequence of this, communication 
with Agra by the\ direct road was cut off. A great hope, how- 
ever, remained. General' Woodburn’s column was advancing 
towards Mhow. The mere news of its approach was enough 
to shake the mutinous resolves of the troops at that station. 
But Woodburn turned aside from his course to suppress a dis- 
turbance which had broken out at Aurangabad, and remained 
there even after he had accomplished his puri)oso.^ On the 

^ Last Counsel. % etc.., p, 79. 

2 Travers, p. 23. In answer to Dickinson’s cl^arge that Durand did not send 
the ladies to Mliow, Travers simply says “Durand hatl, no doubt, what appeared 
to him at the time, good reasons for not accepting the advice.” Tlie Indore 
Episode (a printed sheet containing some extracts from Dickinson with replies by 
Travers). [I do not think that Travers's answer will be acceiited as satisfactory.] 

* I'he uncovenanted serviints afterwards complained that, although their 
numbers were considerable, Durdnd had neither availed himself of the oi)por- 
tunity of organising them as a defensive force, nor appointed any place to which 
they might retire in the event of a mutiny. Enclosures to iSecret Letters from 
Induty 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, p. 141 ; Last CoimsdSy etc,, p. 80. To this charge 
Travers replies that there were not more than half-a-dozen to organise, and that 
the Eu^ppeaiis and Eurasians knew that the Residency was to be their rendezvous, 

proved the fact that, with the exception of one obstinate man, they all 
hastened thither on the outbreak of mutiny. The Indore Episode. 

* lh,\ Enclosures (o Hetret Jjetters from India, 15 to 31 Mar. 1858. 

** I>uran<l afU^rwards wrote that Womibum had apf)arently thought it impos- 
sible to reach Mhow in time at that season of tlie^ year. Enclosures to /Secret 
Letters from India, 9 Nov. 1857, p. 171. Woodburn was suminoued to Aurang- 
abad by the British Resident at Hyderabad. Earl, Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), 
p. 676. 
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28th, Lord Elphinstono telegraphed to Durand that the column 
could not advance, and asked ^hat would be the effect on the 
country for which Durand ^as responsible. Durand replied 
tjat he could not answer one hour for the safety of Central 
India, if the fact that the column was not advancing should 
become known.^ Already the fact had penetrated the thin 
reserve of the telegraph clerks, and become a theme for the 
gossips in the bazaars. One more hope and one more dis- 
appointment remained for Durand. The report that Delhi had 
fallen had reached Indore, and instantly exercised a sedative 
influence on the disorderly portion of the population. But on 
the night of the 30th of June one of Travers’s servants went to 
Durand, and informed him that there was to be a mutiny next 
morning. The man M\as rebuffed for his pains.- 
■H^xtniorning, at about eight o’clock, Durand re- 
coivl3(ft!K(4ter from Agra, informing him that the report of the 
fall of Delhi ^vas unfounded. Half an 4iour later, as he wavS 


embodying the substance of this letter in a ^legram for Lord 
Elphinstone, a native servant rushed into Ws room, and said 
that there was a great uproar in the Bazaar. Durand laid down 
his pen, and walked out to see what was the matter. As he 
came on the steps outside the Ecsidency, Holkar’s three guns 
opened fire and hurled a shower of grape iiAo the Bhopdl Con- 
tingent lines. 

Durand and Travers were equal to tjie occasion. The former 
at once wrote to summon the Mhow battery to his 

• ^ -Til 1 1 1 • ' 1 • The mutiny. 

assistance. The latter Jiastened to join his men, 
and, ordering the infantry and artillery to turn out, led off the 
cavalry and attempted to form them up to charge Holkar’s 
guns. But the native officer was a traitor, and three times 
broke the formation. The men helylessly moved their hoj'ses 
about in doubt and confusion. Travers, however, was a man 
of action. Ho gave the vjord, “ Charge,” and, though only five 
men had the heart to follow him, galloped straight upon 
the guns, and captured them. But no one backed him up; 
Holkar’s infantry were firing upon him; and he obli^c(L 
retire. The enemy’s guns, supported by infantry, were then 
moved round, with the object of bombarding* the front of the 


^ T. Lowe’s Central Ind'St in 1857, pp. 19, 20. 

^ Memo, by a Mr. Beauvais, who was residing at Indore at the time. 
closures to Secret Letters f rom luvdki, 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, p. 155. 
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Residency ; but the gunners of the BhopAl Contingent had 
had time to get their guns ready, and, aided by two English 
sergeants, opened a fire which soAn forced the supports to fall 
back. If the cavalry could only have been induced to charge, 
the day might have been won ; but nothing could be done with 
them. They were not positively mutinous ; but they were not 
loyal. Instead of charging, they rode about the enclosure, 
thinking only of escaping the enemy's fire. 

Still, the infantry might do something. Travers called upon 
them to follow him. But they would not obey ; and the men 
of the Bhopal Contingent, twelve only excepted, actually 
threatened their officers' lives. As a last resource, Travers 
brought the Bhfls, who had at least remained passively loyal, 
into the Residency, in the hope that they would pluck up 
courage to fight behind cover. But the enemy’s round sj^t. 
and grape were crashing through the walls; thg|f , 
now reinforced by the Malwa and Bhopdl Contingents, were 
threatening to <{dvance to the assault ; it was reported that 
Holkar himself was coming, at the head of his troops, to join 
in the attack ^nd the Bhils ran panic-stricken into the inner 
rooms. Thirty-nine of the Christian residents, mostly Eurasian 
clerks with their women and children, had been murdered by 
the mutineers. About ten o’clock the cavalry sent" word that 
they dared not remain where they were any longer, lest their 
retreat should bo cut off, and begged that the defenders of the 
Residency, and the women and children, would take advantage 
of their escort to effect their escape. Durand had to decide at 
once to accept or to refuse the offer. Besides himself and 
Travers, there were only seven officers, three doctors, two 
sergeants, fourteen native gunners, and five civilians to defend 
an unfortified house against some six hundred trained soldiers.*^ 
It would bo madness for'' him to attempt to hold out against 
such odds, unless help should speedily arrive ; and the Mhow 
battery, the only available reinforcement, could not possibly 
arrive for two hours, and might then be unable to fight its 
-W5!hy^‘unsuppprt^ through the vastly superior numbers of the 
enemy. It was indeed a bitter humiliation to him to be 
obliged to retreat before an enemy whom, if his own troops 
had supported him, he could have easi^ overwhelmed ; but it 

^ Endoswres to ikeret Letters from Indui^ 15 to 31 March 1858, p. 148. 

The IwJbre Evisode, 
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was better to suffer humiliation than to sacrifice the lives of 
women and children. He resolved, therefore, with the concur- 
rence of Travers and all the ciiiccrs, to retreat at once. I’he 
point to which it would have seemed natural to retreat, if it 
ha(? been possible to do so, was Mhow. But, in order to gain 
the road to Mhow, Durand and his handful of men, his women 
and children, would have had to move for four hundred yards 
under the fire of an enemy twenty times as numerous as them- 
selves,^ an enemy who, moreover, had acquired confidence by 
victory. Had they attempted to do so, it is not likely that 
one of them would have lived to tell the tale. Moreover, even 
if it had been possible to retreat to MhoAV, Durand would have 
been unwilling to stay there long. It seemed almost certain 
that Mhow would soon be besieged ; and, shut up in its fort, 

and could have rendered comparatively little service to the 
Sf-afe’^>JIe resolved, therefore, to go to meet Woodburn, 
hoping that bo would be able to induce hijn to ii^idcrtakc the 
pacification of Central India, lie had not gon/ far, however, 
before he heard that the Simrolpass, through wl./ch his road lay, 
was occupied by Ilolkar’s troops. He (^ctermiiud notwithstand- 
ing to push on. But the cavalry flatly refused to make the 
attem])t. They were determined, they said, to go to Sehore in 
Bho]!?^!, where their homes lay. AYithout the cavalry Durand 
could do nothing. Atjcordingly he made the best of his situation, 
and, ])ushing on rapidly, arrived at Sehore on the 4th of July.'* 

Meanwhile the explosion at Indoie hAd scattered its devas- 
tatiiig fragments fai* and wide ’over the surround- 
ing country. Captain llilngcrford, the oflicer in 
command of the Mhow battery, hearing, on his 
way to Indore, of Duraiurs retreat, had galloped swiftly hack 
to Mhow. At night the native troops at that ^ ^ 

station rose, set fire to the mess-house, murdered ' ” ^ 
the colonel, the adjutant, and the commandant of the cavalry, 
and then hurried off to join their fellows at , 

Indore. The 5th Gwalior Contingent at Agar rose 
next. A day or two later the entire host of mutineers^ with 
exception of some of llolkar’s troops, swarmed out of Indore, 
and, plundering the villages, cutting the telegraph wires, and 

^ A glance at the plan Avill jjfove this. " Letter from Gen. Travers. 

^ Lowe’s Central India inlSf>7 ; 77m; Evacuation of Indore^ l)p. 13‘21 ; Letters 
from Gen. Travers. 

2 I 
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burning the bungalows, as they went along, pushed northwards 
towards Gwalior. The restless spirits in Central India wor^ 
smitten with the contagion. i*he wild Bhfls in Northern 
Malwa began to raise disturbances. Even the distant country 
of Gujarat was in danger: but the fort of Dohad, which com- 
manded the main roads from Malwa, was fortunately in British 
hands : the powerful chiefs of the country, under the able 
guidance of Sir Richmond Shakespear, the British Resident at 
Baroda, remained loyal; and the disturbances which a few 
budmashes and needy adventurers raised, to gain purely 
personal ends, were easily suppressed. The British, however, 
were swept out of Mandleswar, and anarchy prevailed until 
Captain Keatiiige, the Political Agent, an officer of splendid 
nerve and energy, gained the mastery over the disturbers of 
the peace. The Soondeahs and the Mewattees in the n^h*^^ 
bourhood of Jdora shook themselves free from (jpntp^J/^ The 
peasantry thrt.ughou't Sindhians Malwa districts harassed the 
European fugitives who were obliged to pass through their 
country. Though most of the chiefs of Western Malwa did 
their duty, not bne of Holkar’s districts escaped the horrors 
of anarchy. The troops of the Bhopdl Contingent intrigued 
with their guilty comrades at Schore ; the Bbopiil chiefs, who 
had long chafed ''under the control of their Begam, railed at 
her for not seizing the opportunity to strike a blow for the 
glory of Islam, and talked of raising a Holy War; and the 
ready wit and the marvellous tact of that shrewd and loyal 
princess hardly averted a mutiny, and put out the sparks of 
religious fanaticism. 

There was still hope, however, for the cause of civilisation 
in Central India. Hungerford, as his colonel 
wK^^^Jikar. perished, and Durand had been forced to 
flee, took upon himself the duties and responsi- 
bilities of Agent. He made up his mind to stand fast in the 
fort of Mhow, if he could do nothing else, and hold it as a 
breakwater against the lasting waves of rebellion. Proclaiming 
aartial laiy throughout ifehow, he laid in provisions, mounted 
guns on the bastions of the fort, and made every preparation 
to beat off attafibk. Nor was Holkar a whit behind him in loyal 
^ zeal. On the very day pf the mutiny at Indore 
^ ^ ■ he wrote to Durand, professing himself eager to 
do anything he could to prove his attachment to the British 
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power, and sent a deputation ^to communicate with the magis- 
trate of Mhow. The mutineers flocked round his 
palace, and insisted on hiS delivering up the ' " ^ ’ 
Chj-istians to whom ho had granted an asylum; but he braved 
all their threats and clamours, and declared that he would 
have nothing to do with them. Their departure 
took a load ott‘ his mind, and left him free to 
prove the sincerity of his professions by deeds. Three days 
afterwards he sent out a force to rescue a number 
of Europeans, who wore wandering about the 
country in peril and distress, and despatched all the treasure 
that had escaped the cupidity of the mutineers to Mhow.^ 
Camel-loads of letters, arriving in Indore, were forwarded by 
him to their destinations. So cffloicntly, in a word, did ho 
-operate with Ilungcrford, that the latter found himself able 
to re-establij$b postal and telegraphic communication, and to 
restore order in Mhow and the neighbouring distiviits. Durand, 
however, was seriously displeased with nungeytord for having 
ventured to assume the powei-s of Agent, when, as he pointed 
out, communication with himself had been easy and rapid. 
There was no ground for his displeasure. Hungerford had 
written tc^ him ; but for nearly a month he vouchsafed no 
reply ; and his silence, as it seemed to imply a resolve to cut 
himself adrift from all connexion with his old charge, tended 
seriously to keep up a restless state rOf feeling among the 
people of Tndore.2 

It is time now to follow the movements of Durand. When 
he arrived at Schorc, the Eegam plainly told him 
that it was out of her pow'er to ofler him or his 
party shelter in her dominions. Accordingly, ho 
pushed on to Hoshangabad, with the view of meeting Wood- 
burn’s column. On his arrival at this place, he had the satis- 
faction of learning that ths safety of Mhow was assured. He 
next hastened on by forced marches towards Aslrgarh, resolving 
to hurry up Woodburn’s column ^^xt once and at any cost 


^ Travers is inclined to give the credit of this to the Treasury clerks. Evacua- 
tion of Indore^ p. 12, note f. 

^ VarL PaperSj vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 172-3. Enclostires to Secret 
Letters from India, Aug. 1857, p^l. 521-2, 992; 8 to 22 Sept. 1857, pp. 303-11, 
327 ; 24 Sept. 1867, pp. 465, '867-8 ; 8 to 22 Oct. 1867, p. 248 ; 9 Nov. 1857, 
pp. 89, 139-53 ; 24 Nov. 1867, p. 61 ; 15 to 31 Mar. 1868. pp. 665-9, 571-4. 
J^t Ocncnscls, etc., pp. 89-91, 96, 106-8, 110, 116. 
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from Aurangabad to Mhow for the preservation of the 
line of the Nerbudda and the rescue of Central India from 
anarchy, and intending to return, lifter the attainment of these 
objects, to Mhow or Indore, inflict a just punishment upon tlfc 
mutineers and the murderers of the latter town, and exact froni 
the states of Central India the same tokens of respect that 
they had yielded to his Government before the mutinies. On 
his way he heard from Brigadier Stuart, who 
had succeeded Woodburn, that the column was 
actually advancing. Thus the Nerbudda was out of danger. 
Still, as Mhow Avas safe, and as ho was loth to return thither 
in the false and undignified position in which, as a high 
political officer, without an army to enforce obedience to his 
will, he niust find himself, he resolved to adhere to his f6rmer 
resolution of going to join the column. On the 22nd of July^ 
the column encamped at the foot of the hill oiyvhich stood 
the fort of AUrgarh, The European residents at that place 
had for several\weeks lived in continual fear lest the garrison, 
a wing of the Gth'^Gwalior Contingent, should mutiny. Fortu- 
nately, however, v^he garv-ison had just been successfully dis- 
armed, and a reinforcement had' arrived. On the day of 
Stuart’s arrival, Durand joined the column, Avliose movements 
he thenceforward 'virtually directed. On the 24th t^e column 
marched for Mhow, and arrived there on the 1st of August. 
Durand resolved, for various reasons, to remain away from 
Indore for some time. Ho had no intention of resuming his 
former relations with Holkar until the Governor-General should 
have acquitted him of complicity in 'the mutiny of the 1st of 
July ; his force was too weak to undertake the necessary task 
of disarming llolkar’s troops ; and, above all, a new and 
formidable enemy had arisen, wh<jm he must face as soon as 
possible, and by overcoming whom he knew that ho could alone 
acquire the prestige that would oycrawe the disalFected , at 
Indore. In the previous month a number of Sindhia’s troops 
had seized Mandiswar, a tpwn situated about a hundred and 
.^weflty mil^s north - west Vof Indore. The remnant of the 
Intendfld Hiutinous cavalry of the Gwalior Contingent and 
insiirrortion various insurgent hordes had flocked to join them ; 
iiiMaiwa. Prince Firoz Shah, ‘a connection of the King 

of Delhi, had put himself at theii- ftead. The Avhole force 
amounted in September to some seventeen or eighteen thousand 
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men. Towards the end of that month Durand received a 
number of intercepted letters, from which he learned that, at 
the beginning of the dry sftison, there was to be a general iii- 
s^jrrection in Malwa. Moreover, some hundreds of mercenaries, 
enlisted by the minister of Dhar, had plundered and burned 
two British stations ; and it was reported that the mother and 
the uncle of the boy Kaja of that state had instigated these 
outrages, and that tlie Durbar was intriguing Avith the Mandiswar 
insurgents. The embers of disaflection were smouldering, here 
and ther(‘. throwing up jets of flame in the country south of the 
Nerbudda. If this insurrection were not trodden out, they 
would surely burst into a blaze.^ 

Anxious as he was to set about his task, Durand was kept 
waiting at Mhow for nearly three months by * , ^ . 

^ ^ r 1 mi 11 Uurand sets out 

stress of weather. ihere were no real roads toquoiithe 
through country that had to be traversed ; 
and heavy rains rendered it impassable.# But at last the dry 
season set in ; and Durand was ready. His xorce consisted of 
fourteen hundred and tAvo men, of Avhoujf five hundred and 
eighteen Avere Europeans. It was ^ery Aveak in infantry, but 
strong in cavalry and artillery. On the 12th of October tAA"o 
bodies of^ Hyderabad cavalry AA^ere detached, one to defend the 
tOAvn of M audios Avar from a threatened altack, the other to 
Ghjrf, to intercept the expected assailants on their march. 
Two days later another pai ty Avent out^to reinforce 
the Giijrf detachment; on the 20th the bulk of the 
force marched for Dhar; and on the 21st the siege-train 
folloAvcd. * 

Aftej* a tedious march of two days over a broken and muddy 
country, the little army approached Dhar. The garrison were 
ready. On a hill south of the fort they had 
planted three guus j and, sallying forth, they 
descended in skiimishing order, to dispute the 
advance of their assailants. But the advance Avas ii*i’esistible. 
The 2r)th Bombay Native Infanty-y, a loyal regiment, Avhich 
had a long career of glory befi^e it, charged^ up tlul^ hill, 
captured the guns, and turned them against the rebels, who, 
after a brief combat, >vcro hurled back inflb the fort. The 

* Uist Ctiimsels, etc., ]). JT. Knc/osiires to Secret Li’tters from Imlia. Aug. 
lsr>7, p. 917; 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 972; 9 Nov. 18.57, pp. 139-53, 172-3, 
17.5 ; Feb. 1858, pp. 70-2 ; 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, up. 589-90. 
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conquerors marched down into a ravine girt in on all sides by 
heights broken by huge fissures, and there pitched their camp. 
About a mile and a half to their n,orth, on a low hill rising out 
of the plain, stood the fort, a massive structure of red sand- 
stone. Opposite its western face there was an unfordafcle 
lake ; and on the eastern and northern faces cavalry and 
infantry piquets were posted. Thus the garrison was hemmed 
in on every side. On the morning of the 24th the siege-train 
arrived. On the night of the 25th the breaching battery was 
throAvn up on a mound, which formed a natural parallel not 
more than three hundred yards from the western face of the 
fort. Next day the guns opened fire. For some time the 
bombardment produced hardly any effect upon the thick 
curtains : but at last the stone began to crumble, and then 
more and more rapidly after each discharge to fall in ruins. ^ 
On the 31st a storming party was formed, and ordered to 
be ready for ,^tho assault at night. About ten^ o’clock two 
corporals went\to examine the breach. They returned, and 
reported it practioeble. The storming party advanced, mounted 
the broach, outer(^d the fort, — and found not a soul within. 

Dui'and ordered the fort to be destroyed, and the state 
atUched until the Government should decide its 
MatSiswL. o’clock on the morning of the 8th 

of November, the force broke up its encampment, 
and marched for Mandiswar. Flames leaped up from the ruins 
of the fort, and cast a iurid light upon the departing masses, 
as they silently tramped past thu dismantled bastions. From 
time to time, as they marched northwards, they received 
news of fresh outrages committed by the rebels. The Mandis- 
war host had defeated a small British force at Jiran in 
Rajputdna, and were besieging Ncemuch. The fugitives from 
Dhar had plundered sevcxal of Sindhia’s villages, attacked and 
pillaged the station of Mehidpur, and expelled the British 
officers. 

Retribution, however, was at hand. On the 9th, Major Orr, 
whofliad lately joined Dur^d with a reinforcement drawn from 

Nov 11 Hyderabad Contingent, marched with a small 

bo^y of cavalry for Mehidpur, and, hearing on 
his arrival that the rebek/ had gone on, rode after 
them, caught them at the village of Riwal, and inflicted upon 
them a crushing defeat. Meanwhile the column was toiling on 
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over the hills, and poppy fields, and undulating meadows of 
Malwa. On the 19th of November it reached the Chambal. 
With the usual thoughtlessness of Asiatics, the enemy had 
fprgotten to dispute the passage. But the passage was difficult 
er^DUgh in itself. The banks were rugged, and ran down 
almost sheer into the water ; and the deep clear river below 
rushed and eddied round huge boulders jutting out of its bed 
till it was lost in the blue horizon. The sappers had to cut a 
path down the bank. Then the passage was begun. The 
horses neighed, the cattle lowed, the camels groaned, the 
elephants trumpeted, as they picked their w'ay down the path ; 
the guns bumped and rattled, the cavalry plunged and splashed 
through the water, and climbed the opposite bank ; and the 
whole force pushed on in high spirits for Mandiswar., 

On the morning of the 21st the British encamped in sight 
of Mandiswar, and occupied a little village on their left with 
a strong ouipost. Mandiswar stood on an islarid formed by 
the river Sowna, a tributary of the Chtftnbal. Presently the 
enemy posted piquets about two miles from the Bi‘itish camp, 
along the banks of the river. About tKree o'clock in the 
afternoon the piquets marched down, and Seized the village. 
The British troops fell in ; their guns opened fire ; the rebels 
hesitated,# evacuated the village, and, pursued^ by the Hyderabad 
cavalry, fled back into the town. 

Early on the morning of the next day the British crossed 
the Sowna, then made a flank movement to the left, ar>d 
halted about two thousand yjyds west of the town. The rebels 
who had been besieging Neemuch, had raised the siege, and 
were hurrying down to relieve their comrades in Mandis 
war. Durand's object in encamping where he did was to be 
able to strike right and left at these two bodies. Just 
before the camp was marked put, a number of the 
enemy’s horsemen appeared on the left. Some of the British 
cavalry rode out, cut up elbout two hundred of them, and then 
returned. 

At eight o’clock next morning Durand struclv his camp. 
The column crossed another branch of the rive% 
and, after a march of five miles, descried a mul- 
titude of armed men aini waving flags in a liold 
about a mile distant oi^tho left. At last the decisive hour had 
come. The British changed front to the left. The rebels were 
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very strongly posted. Their right rested in and beyond a 
village called Gonlria ; their right centre was covered by a 
nullah and lines of date trees ; {mid their left, extending along 
a ridge, by fields of standing corn. On the same ridge thOy 
had planted five guns. ^ 

The British guns rattled to the front, the gunners waving 
their caps to their comrades, and cheering, as they galloped 
past to open fire. Then the infantry advanced in echelon ; the 
rebel infantry came on to meet them ; and the rattle of mus- 
ketry resounded over the battlefield. And now, as the 
enerny^s artiller^^-fire was gradually being silenced, some squad- 
rons of dragoons and Hyderabad cavalry charged and captured 
their guns ; masses of the infantry broke and fled ; and the 
victorious cavalry rode in among them, and smote down 
numbers in the fields. But the rest of the infantry, though 
gradually forced back, refused to fly, and, planting themselves 
in the village, prepared to hold it to the last. For some 
time the British artillery shelled them. Then the 8Cth County 
Downs and the 2J5th Bombay Native Infantry fought their way 
into the village : ^but therfire from the houses was so fierce that 
the Brigadier ordered them to withdraw. Meanwhile, the force 
in the town had made an ineffectual attack upon the British 
rear. Night set an, and a ring of flames girt in the doomed 
rebels in the village ; but still they would not surrender. 

Next morning the artillery was brought close up ; a storm of 
Nov ‘>4 fell upon the village ; and the houses 

were dashed to atoms. At mid-day some two 
hundred and twenty of the rebels came out and surrendered. 
Nothing now remained of the village but a burnt and tottering 
shell : but behind this wretched cover a few Kohillas, who 
deserve to be classed with the heroes of Cawnpore, still fought 
on ; and it was not till four o’clock, when a final assault was 
delivered, that the battle of Gordria was won. 

The victory was decisive. The* country population turned 
on the beaten rebels, and destroyed many of them. Leaving 
Keatinge in political charge of Mandiswar, Du- 
reYum Valid marched back for Indore. On the day after 


Durand to 
Indorft. 

Dec. 15. 


hist arrival he disarmed Holkar’s regular cavalry, 
and wrote to llolkar himself, insisting that the 


rest of the troops shouh^ be disarmed at once, 


and that all who were implicated in the mutiny of the 1st of 
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J Illy and the attack on Mehidpur should be punished. Accord- 
i^he afternoon the iAfantry were disarmed. Durand 
then paid a formal visit to Ift)lkar. Next day he 
handed over his charge to Sir Robert Hamiltoji, 

on hearing of the mutiny at Meerut, had hastened to 
return to India, and resume his duties. His conduct of affairs 
had not been free from mistakes ; but ho had contributed more 
than any other man to the preservation of Central India. ^ 

^ Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 321, 413 ; 
10 Dec. 1857, p. S55 ; Jan. 1868, pp. 64-6, 69, 81-5, 635-7, 775 ; Lowe’s 
Central India, pp. 65, 70, 73, 76, 79, 88, 95, 109-16, 127, 110; Purl, Pajoers, 
vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, pp. 75-6. 



CHAPTER XV 


BUNDELKHAND AND THE SAUGOR AND NERBUDDA 
TERRITORIES — NAGPUR — HYDERABAD 

The enquirer must now prepare to penetrate into the heart 
of the Peninsula, and even to push southwards as 
far as Mysore and the mountains of Coorg. 

The germs of disaffection, arising from the ^orth-Western 
Provinces, were early wafted across the Jumna 
^ into Bundelkhand. One district, situated in the 
western extremity of that country, was the theatre of events 
which, both from the romantic interest which attaches to them 
and from the importance of their bearing upon the general 
situation, must ever hold a prominent place in Anglo-Indian 
history. 

Not one of Lord Dalhousie^s acts had given more offence to 
the hostile critics of his policy than the annexa- 
Jhansi. That country had formerly been 
under the overlordship of the Peshwa; but, on 
his downfall in 1817, it passed into £he hands of his conquerors, 
who, in return for a yearly tribute, agreed to recognise its 
existing ruler and his posterity as hereditary princes.^ In 
1854, however, the last male descendant of the family in 
whose interests the treaty of 1817 had been made, died; and 
Dalhousie, refusing to allow the svccession of an adopted son, 
declared that the state had lapsed to the British Government. 
The widow of the late Raja strenuously protested against his 
action ; bqt she might, nn time, have learned to reconcile 
herself to the common fate, if the Government, with a niggard- 
liness that wa^’to cost our coup try terribly dear, had not called 
upon her to pay the debts which Her husband had left, out of 

^ The Treaty is to be found in PwrL Pa^mt vol. xl. (1864-55), pp. 47-9. 
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the paltry six thousand a year which was fixed as her allow- 
ance. At first the Rani could- not conceal her indignation at 
such meanness ; but, when shf found that her remonstrances 
wA’e disregarded, she resolved, with true Mardtha cunning, to 
wefifr a smiling face in the presence of her masters, while 
secretly waiting for an opportunity to gratify the bitter resent- 
ment which she harboured against them. She was indeed a 
woman whom it was dangerous to provoke. Tall of stature 
and comely in person, she bore all the outward signs of a 
powerful intellect and an unconquerable resolution. Moreover, 
while brooding over her own special grievances, she knew how 
to avail herself of the discontent which British rule had 
awakened in the minds of her people. The English had 
insulted their religion by openly slaughtering kino 'in their 
lucountry ; and she had petitioned in vain for the prohibition 
of the odious practice. When, therefore, she heard of what 
had happoneti^ at Meerut, she felt that h^r day had come at 
last. 

She at once began to intrigue with tlv3 garrison, with 
whom the Government had foolishly jieglecte^ to 
associate any British troops. At the same time, 
in order to throw dust in the eyes of the British 
officials, slit? pretended, with an adroitness woi*thy of a Sivaji, 
that their enemies were hers, and successfully asked permission 
to enlist troops for her protection. Fortunately for her, the 
Commissioner, Captain Skene, was a man* of singular credulity. 
Forgetting, or unable to undefstand the circumstances in its 
past history w’hich should Hiave made Jhdnsi a peculiar subject 
of anxiety, ho wrote to Colvin, expressing perfect confideiico 
that there was no danger to be feared either from the people or 
from the sepoys. So blind indeed was he to the most obvious 
symptoms of coming mutiny that when, on the 5th of Juno, 
some of the sepoys openly seized a fort in the cantonments, he 
believed the disavowal of complicity in the crime and the 
assurances of loyalty which their comrades were careful to 
make. Naturally, after this the disaJTected hesitated no lonjer. 
On the afternoon of the 6th they mutinied, murdcilfd all their 
officers except one who escaped wounded, and th*!n, after burst- 
ing open the gaol, marched, with the escaped prisoners and a 
mob of townspeople, to afttack the town fort, within which the 
rest of the Europeans had taken refuge. The garrison, however, 
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had no thought of yielding without a struggle, and, firing a 
volley among their assailants, forced them to retire in con- 
fusion. The night was spent Ly the besiegers in preparations 
for a renewed attack, by the besieged in considering what course 
they ought to pursue. They had no prospect of being able to 
stand a siege ; for guns and supplies of every kind were almost 
entirely wanting. They therefore decided to ask the Kdni to 
allow them to retreat unmolested to some place of 
Juno 7. refuge within British territory. In the morning 
three ambassadors went out to bog for mercy from the injured 
princess. Hardly had they left the fort before they were seized 
and dragged to the palace. But the Rdni would have nothing 
to say to them. “ I have no concern,” she said, “ with the 
English swine,” and ordered them to be taken to the Rissalddr 
of the 14th Irregular Cavalry. They were instantly dragged^ 
out of the palace, and put to death. In thj afternoon the 
besiegers renewed their attack, but with no better success than 
on the previous day. The ganison, however, had no cause to 
exult ; for, urdes/s help should come to them from without, they 
could see no pjospect "but starvation or surrendei, and some 
Eurasians who tried to steal out, hoping to obtain help, were 
caught and put to death. The last straw at which the garrison 
had despairingly clutched was thus broken, when suddenly the 
prospect of life and liberty was held oug to them. The Edni, 
not knowing to what straits they wcie reduced, and fearing the 
consequences of English valour, bad determined to gain her end 
by such a device as is most congenial to the heart of the Manltha. 
She sent messengers to say that all she wanted was the 
possession of the fort, and that, if the garrison would lay down 
their arms, she would send them off under an escort to another 
station. Trusting to the solemn oaths with which the mes- 
sengers swore to the sincerity of their offer, the garrison walked 
out of the fort. It would have b,een bettor if they had re- 
mained within, destroyed their women and children with their 
own hands, and then died at their posts. Then at least they 
wliuld havp sold their livee dearly. Victory or no surrender is 
the only motto for those who war with Asiatics. The moment 
they had (piit^ed the fort the icbols fell upon them, dragged 
them off to a garden close by, an<l there murdered nearly every 
man, woman, and child among them.^* 

^ Annals of the hidian Rebellion, pp. 511-30 ; Montgomery Martin, vol. ii. 
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Whether or not the EAni was responsible for that day's 
workji she never sank to thoWovel of the monster 
of Cawnpore. At least shell showed no craven ^oid roAointion 
tear of the race which had wronged her, and 
whfth, in her passionate revenge, she had yet more cruelly 
wronged. Buying over the sepoys, who had threatened to set 
up a rival upon her throne, she made them proclaim her ruler 
of Jlnlnsi, and then, entering resolutely upon the work of her 
unlawful government, fortified her city, raised an army, and, 
strengthen ')(! };y the devotion which the fascination of her 
])resence and her In’avc heart had inspired among her peo])le, 
j’esolved to defend herself and her country 1o the last against 
the British power. 

It was not likely that so signal an example of ^iccessful 
^rebellion should find no imitators. The first shock 
was felt at Nowgong, which was garrisoned by Nowjron?!' 
detachments oJ the Jhdnsi regiments. ^ When 
they first heard that their comrades had mutinied, 
they made the most ardent professions of (Jevotion to their 
officers. A few days later, however, l\paring Jhat the mutiny 
had culminated in massacre, they too threw off 
their allegiance. Their officers could only bow to ^ 
the storm, find retreat ; but, burdened as they were by many 
helpless women and children, they had Ksmall chance of being 
able to reach a place of safety. Eighty-seven sepoys, who had 
held aloof from their mutinous brethren,* went with thorn; but 
soon they too fell away, disheArtened by the dangers and the 
hardships of the journey* and the seeming hopelessness of 
reaching Bi itish territory in safety. Those of the Europeans 
who did not perish on the road, made their way at last to 
Banda. When they came to tell of all that they had gone 
through, how the people of the couiitr)^ had molested them, and 
bands of robbers attacked them, how they had had to leave 
some of their fiiends, strimk down by the sun or dying of 
apoplexy, to be devoured by the vultures ami the jackals, they 

pp. 303-6 ; ThieSf Sept. 11, 1857, p. 7, colJ! 1, 2 ; Pcigers, vol. xliv. 
(1857-68), Part 1, p. 184. 

1 Kayo (vol. iii. p. 3691 aaya “Whether the Thuioe hvsti|^te»l this atrocity, 
or to what ext(M\t she was iniplicalud in it, can never he clearly known.” Accord- 
ing to a written statement TmiihUiy a Mrs. Mutlow, the Ihini promise<l in writing 
that none of the ganison should he injured. ISnclo^urcs to Secret Letters froin 
Indicty April, 1858, ]». 679. 
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did not forget to speak of the fcouching kindness with which 
the Nawab of this place, though jft his own peril, had sheltered 
and protected them.^ ^ 

Meanwhile the civil population of Bundelkhand were becom- 
ing excited. In July came the news of the mutiny 
Bmideikimnd Indofc. Forthwith the people of the south- 
western frontier rose in insurrection. Still the 
disaiTccted in the more northerly districts held their hands. 
They were looking towards a little state on the south-east ; and 
upon the action of the Raja of that state depended whether or 
not they would rebel.^ 

The state in question was called Rewah. The officer to 
Willoughby belonged the duty of watching over British 

oaborireai interests at the court of the Raja, was a lieutenant 
Ruwah. Madras army named Willoughby Osborne. 

Few probably of those in England who were looyng with such 
intense interest to ‘the newspapers and telegrams for details 
of the struggle in which their countrymen were engaged, ever 
noticed this youbg man^s name; but it is not too much to 
say that he con^jributed^ more .than almost any officer of his 
rank to the preservation of the empire. Ho was a noble type 
of the rough and ready soldier-statesman of the old, East India 
Company, zealous, brave, clear-headed, and self-reliant. He 
saw that upon his keeping a firm grasp of Rewah depended 
not only the conduct pf the wavering chiefs of Bundelkhand, 
but, what Avas even more important, the security of the line of 
communication between Calcutta and Central India, the Deccan, 
and Bombay ; and, though his resources seemed wretchedly 
inadequate, ho applied himself cheerfully and confidently to 
his task. 

His first object Avas, of course, to gain over the Raja ; and 
he soon succeeded in persuading him that it would be for his 
interest to support the British cause. The first-fruits of this 
success appeared on the 8th of June, when the Raja offered 
the use of his troops to the British Government. The offer 
wsfe accept^jd ; and two thousand of the troops were sent out 
to keep the peace in the surrounding country, and prevent the 
insurgents of 'Bundelkhand from communicating with those 
of the country north of the Jumnb.,^ Still the odds against 

* Pari. Papers^ vol. xliv. (1867-68), Part 1, pp. 173-85. 

^ Ib. Part 3, p. 328. 
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Osborne were so great that, although he managed to make head 
against each successive difficjklty as it arose, he could not rest 
nor feel secure for a single Jfliy. It was only by exerting all 
his powers of management tliat he could keep the zamindars 
quiet. The Raja himself was by no means a staunch ally. 
He was a weak and timid man ; he was constantly receiving 
letters threatening him with vengeance if he would not join the 
rebels; and he was beset by a number of moulvis who did 
their best to destroy Osborne’s influence. Towards the end of 
August the alarming news arrived that Kunwar Singh and the 
Dinapore mutineers wore about to enter Rewah. The Raja 
was dreadfully alarmed, begged Osborne to ^uit his territory, 
and hurried away himself to a place of refuge. Rut Osborne had 
no thought of abandoning his post. « Finding that the peasantry 
were unwilling to see the mutineers enter their country, he 
exhorted thereto stand on the defensive. The result was that 
Kunwar Singh turned aside and entered Bundelkhand. This 
danger was hardly tided over when it was an- 
nounced that the 50th at Nagode and the 52ftd at 
Jubbulpore had mutinied. The news stimulated the rebellious 
passions of the disalfccted at Rewah. They openly talked of 
murdering jDsborne. He reported their intentions to Govern- 
ment, and wrote coolly of the contingency df his own death. 
On the 8th of October the crisis came. Osborne heard that 
his office was to be attacked. Collecting about a hundred men 
around him, he calmly awaited the issue. Early in the after- 
noon some two thousand five hundred budmashes thronged 
round the office, but, finding to their astonishment that the 
sahib was prepared to resist them, stopped short, hovered about 
for a few hours, and finally slunk off. From that moment 
Osborne’s attitude was changed. He no longer stood on the 
defensive. On the 14th of December, Colonel Hinde, command- 
ing the Rewah force, marchgd by his orders in the direction of 
Jubbulpore, cleared the road of rebels, captured six forts, forty- 
two pieces of artillery, and a number of prisoners, and reduced all 
disturbers of the peace to order. It isArue that, notAythstandhig 
all Osborne’s exertions, many of the chiefs of Bundelkhand, 
notably the Nawab of Banda, rebelled. But the great object 
was attained. The line of (fommunicatidn between Calcutta and 
Bombay was kept unbrolftn.^ 

' Pari, Papers^ vol. xxx, (1857), pp. 452, 514. Enclosures to Secret Letters 
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The British districts of the f^augor and Nerbudda Terri- 
The saiigor Were, owing i() their geographical position, 

and Nerbudda intimately connectedcwith the countries that have 
rmitones. hem roviewed.i^ For some weeks after the 

outbreak at Meerut nothing worth mentioning occurred in thx^se 
districts. But on the 12 th of June, three companies of a regiment 
of the Gwalior Contingent at Lalitpur mutinied ; then the Kaja 
of Bdnpur, a powerful chieftain, rose in rebellion, and a few weeks 
later disturbances became general. The dacoits plied their trade 
with increased boldness. Thakurs plundered defenceless villages. 
Village communities preyed upon each other. Villagers refused 
to pay their revenue, plainly telling the collectors that the 
Government could no longer enforce its demands. Mutinies 
broke out at Saugor and Jul)bulpore ; and at the 
July 1, s«pt. IS. station the British residents were obliged 

to take refuge within the fort, and make up their minds to 
hold out there until relief should reach them. Major Erskine, 
the Commissioner of the Territories, and his subordinates, did 


indeed try to make a stand against the rebels and mutineers. 
A column marchqd from Kampti, in the neighbouring province 
of Ndgpiu*, to Jubbulporc, and did something to restore order 
in the country round that station. Small detachments went 
out from the different stations, and gained soirie isolated 
successes. But the rebels still remained practically raastei’s 
of the situation. To show how numerous they were, it will 
be enough to say that in the Jubbulporc district alone one 
hundred and seventy-nine rebtjl leaders appeared in arms. 
Except in one or two districts the officials could do little more 


than hold on to their statioris, and hope for the arrival of a sti ong 
army, which should enable them to re-establish their authority 
over the country.^ 


from India, 24 Sept. 1857, pp. 595-7 ; 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, pp. 629, 681 ; 9 Nov. 
1857, pp. 229-31 ; 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 346, 3fe) ; 10 Dec. 1857, p. 255 ; 24 Dec. 
1857, pp. 403, 430-1 ; 4 to 8 Mar. 1858, pp. 191, 198 ; 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, 
p. 259 ; Ap. 1858, pp. 572, 574-.5. [T am glad to fmd that my estimate of Osborne 
is ernfirmed by Mr. J. \V. Sherer, who knew him and saw the results of his work. 
Memories of tht Mutiny, vol. i. p. 170, The Nawal> of Banda was luoctically 
forced to rebel. Ih. p. 1 64.] 

* Three of the British districts under the administration of the Commissiojier 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda l^erritorie.s, viz. J'daiin, JhAusi, iuid Chanderi, were 
actually iti Bnndclkhand. 

^ Enclosures to Secret Letters from Irulia, i July, 1857, p. 386 ; 20 to 29 
July, 1857, pp. 268, 271 ; Aug. 1857, pp. 427, 443, 462, 469-80, 484, 489-90, 
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South of the Saugor and Norbudda Territories was the 
recently annexed province of Nagpur. Its capital, 
also called Ndgpur, contained ?^out eighty thousand 
inhabitants.^ Ilere the Commissioner, George Plow- 
den, had his headquarters. Ilis charge was a most important 
one, as, if he could succeed in keeping his province intact, it 
would serve as a breakwater to prevent the flood of insurrection 
from sweeping southwards. At the same time ho had a difficult 
task to perform; for, the necessity of saving Northern India being 
paramount, ikj European troops could be sent to his support. 
The artillery, 1st, 2ud, and 3rd Infantry, and 1st Cavalry of 
the NAgpur Subsidiary Force w’cre cpiartered at Nagpur itself 
and other stations ; and one cavalry and four infantry regiments 
of the Madras army were at the neighbouring station of Kampti. 
Besides these, Plowdcn had at his disj^osal two hundred and 
eighty British artillerymen. 

The crisis at Ndgpur was short and sharp. At eleven o’clock 
on the night of the 13th of June, Plowden heard that the Ist 
Cavalry were going to rise in one hour^s time. , They had formed 
their plans in concert with a i)arty of .the citi7.,ens, and intended 
to murder all the Christian residents. Without losing a moment, 
Plowden sent off the ladies and children to Kampti. A foot 
roll-call oP*tho cavalry was then ordered. They assembled on 
the parade-grouml without their arms ; and the infantry and 
artillery, who wore thoroughly loyal, took up their positions 
opposite them. The ringleaders were seized, and 
committed for trial. Next moi'ning reinforcements 
arrived from Kampti. A week later the fort and 21 . 

a hill called Sitabaldi, close to the city, were garrisoned by 
European gunners, and provisions were laid in. Plowden now 
prej)ared, in conjunction with Colonel Cnmberlcgc of the 4th 
Madras Light Cavalry, to disarm the guilty troopers. They 
were paraded on the 23rd. Cumberlego was at hand with his 
regiment, ready to exterminate them if they showed the slightest 
symptoms of insubordination. But there was no cause for 
anxiety. At the word of command the troopers laid d >wn 

495, 502, 901, 910 ; 8 lo 22 Oct. 1857, H>. 690-2 ; 24 Dec. 1857, p- 469 ; Feb. 
1858, pp. 997, 1019, 1063 ; Aug. 1858, pp. 377-87. Papers, vol. xliv. 

(1857-58), Part 3, p{.. 602-4, etc.* 

1 100,000, ae.cor<liug to rough estiiuatc of the time: but tlic mmisus of 
1872 (Uunter’a Imperial (kizettc^ir, 2nd ed, vol. x. p. 174) bhowed that the popula- 
tion was then 8i,411. 
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their arms. Next day the trials of the ringleaders began. 
While they were proceeding, Plowdon took measures for disarm- 
ing the city population. On the 29th three of the prisoners 
were sentenced. At half-past seven on the following morning 
they were hanged in presence of the entire garrison, and not a 
murmur was heard. 

The crisis was over. The swift stern action of Plowden had 
had its eftbet, and, after the executions of the 30th of June, 
a great awe sank into the minds of the people of Ndgpur. 
Thenceforth a stillness that was not peace reigned in the city. 
Intrigues, it is true, in favour of the deposed royal family, were 
reported from various parts of the country ; but there was no 
open sign of disaflcction. Once only, in the beginning of 1858, 
was the general stillness ruffled. On the 18th of January, a 
few men of the garrison at Raipur mutinied. There were only 
three Europeans at the station ; and for a moment PloAvden 
feared that the district would bo lost, and that disturbances 
would break out in the country round it. But, four 
' days lifter the mutiny, those three Europeans dared 
to hang the mutineers in the presence of the whole garrison ; 
and the astounded malcontents subsided into tranquillity.^ 

Proceeding to the south-west, we find ourselves in the country 
of the Nizam. This country, j)ressing,‘ as it did, 
DomSlI.^ Nagpur, portions of Sindhiab dominions, 

and the presidencies of Bombay and Madras, was, 
so to speak, the heart of India. The stake that depended 
upon its preservation was almdst as great as the stake that 
depended upon the recapture of DePhi, and the reconquest of 
Oudh. If once the matter of disaffection were to find a way 
into it, and come to maturity, it would issue forth again in 
poisonous streams through the veins and arteries of the entire 
body. Those who formed their opinions from their recollections 
of the newspapers of the time migl^t suppose that the southern 
portion, at least, of the Peninsula, was beyond the reach of 
danger. There could not be a greater mistake. It is true 
thaj() the Madras troops were staunch ; ^ but there wore many 

^ Enclosvres to Secret Letters from Jndia^ 4 Julv, 18.57, pp. 189-90, 193, 215, 
225, 237, 249 ; 20*to 29 July, 1857, p. 161 ; 4 to 8 Mar. 1858, pp. 438-42. 
Meadows-Taylor, p. 381. The three Europerttis were the Deputy-Commissioner 
Liout. C. Elliot, the Assistant Commissioner Lieu'. C. B. Eucie-Smith, and Lieut. 
G. 0. Rybot. 

Major Evans Dell, who was at Nagpur in 1857, asserts that “all their 
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disloyal spirits in the Southern Presidency, and, before the 
close of the Mutiny, overt acts -of disatfection were committed 
within its limits. • 

• liight in the centre of the Nizam’s dominions lay his capital, 
Hj^erabad. There was not in the whole of India 
a more turbulent or dangerous mass than the 
population of this city. Nothing but sheer force could keep 
them down. Every man among them carried a weapon of some 
sort. It was estimated by the Kesident, at the outset of the 
mutiny, that (here wore more than a hundred thousand aimed 
Mahomedan fanatics within the walls. The Nizam himself was 
well disposed towards his British allies, but young, ignorant, 
and liable to be led astray. 

The liesident was Major Cuthbert Davidson. Exclusive of 
the Hyderabad Contingent, the military force at 
his disposal consisted of one European regiment, DavMiboi. 
one regiment of Madras cavalry, a battg-lion of 
Madras artillery, and seven regiments of Madras infantry. 
Enough has been said to show that the task before him was one 
of extreme responsibility and difficulty. But^ if his material 
resources w’ere small, he knew that he could rely on the moral 
support of a coadjutor of rare ability, a man whose name de- 
serves to be ever mentioned by Englishmen •with , 

.•1 II - • 1 --^01/1 T S.ilai Jang. 

gratitude aiul admiration, the minister, ISiUar Jang, 

It was not till after the third week of May that the news of 
the Meerut and Delhi outbreaks reachecl Hydera- ^ 
bad. Siilar Jang was promp*t in declaring his 
intentions. Whether he liked the English or not, he knew 
that their rule could alone secure the foundations upon which 
the future prosperity of India must be based, — internal peace 
and order. The Nizam, for his part, was jealous of Sdlar Jang, 
and too narrow-minded to appreciate* the support wffiich the 
presence of such an upright^ and enlightened statesman lent to 
his government. Moreover, the minister had enemies, who 
whispered lying tales about him to the Nizam, and tried to 
procure his dismissal. Fortunately,, however, the Nizam Iiad 
no sympathy with the movement for the restoration of the 
Mogul empire, for it had been owing to the decline of that 

• 

synipathies and lio])os were with the mutineers and rebels.” Letters from 
Natjpore, p. 18. Tins is probably an exaggeration ; but of course they would 
have risen if they had believed our caii.se to be lost. 
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empire that his ancestors had been able to win for themselves 
the position of independent sovereigns. Thus his minister was 
able to load him to pronounce u favour of the British. The 
populace were infuriated on hearing of his resolution, and thdir 
leaders were ready to take advantage of their temper. Mouivis 
put forth all their eloquence to stir up the passions of the 
Mahomedan gentry to crusading fervour. Fakirs preached, in 
ruder phrases, to ragged zealots. The poison soon took effect. 
Some of the native troops fell under suspicion. Sdlar Jang had 
his eye upon them, and handed them over to the Eesident for trial. 
A court of inquiry was held, and the prisoners were morally con- 
victed ; but the evidence against them broke down on a technical 
point. Still, the minister’s sharpness had frightened others who 
were disalfected ; and thenceforth they became very cautious. 

The real crisis, however, had not yet begun. On Friday, the 
12th of Juno, some five thousand worshippers were assembled 
in a great mosque called the Mecca Mas j id. Prayers were hardly 
over when one of the congregation rose, and shouted to the 
Moulvi to proclaim the Jchdd. The kotwal, who, by the 
minister’s orders,, was present with his men, was just going to 
arrest the fanatic, when he managed to escape through the 
crowd. Morning after morning, placards, denouncing the 
minister, were f<Aind posted up in the mosques. ‘Undaunted 
by the popular hatred, he ordered the placards to bo torn down ; 
posted trusty Arab guards round the mosques and at the 
gates of the city ; dispersed mobs whenever they ventured to 
assemble ; and kept a sharp watch on all suspicious characters. 
Captain Webb, the police magistrate,^ was equally indefatigable. 
Making it his chief aim to prevent infection from reaching the 
soldiers, ho xmcked off all the fakirs upon whom he could lay 
his hands ; maintained a strict supervision over the post-office ; 
seized the busybodios who came to spread the news of British 
disasters ; and had them soundly flogged. But all his efforts 
could not prevent rumours of the mutinies and massacres in 
Northern India from spreading ; and the hopes of the disaffected 
roa >3 as they listened to thp grim details. On the 1 6th of Juno 
the authorities heard with serious ahirm of the outbreak at 
Aurangabad. •The WahAbis were labouring zealously to keep 
up the fire of their disciples’ fanaticism ; and Davidson could 
not conceal from himself that there V/as danger of the troops 
yielding to the pressure of their co-religionists. 
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At last the disaffected made up their minds to act. At a 
quarter to four in the afternoon" of the 17th of July, SAlar Jang 
informed Davidson that an al!t4ick was just going to be made 
upon the Residency. Davidson ha<l long prepared for such a 
contingency, and was not for a moment flurried by tlie sudden- 
ness of the nows. In seven minutes the troops had turned oiit, 
and were standing at their posts. Presently the yells of an 
angry multitude were heard, and about five hundred Rohillas, 
followed by a mob of citizens, were seen surging towards the 
Residency. On they came, and were just going to break down 
one of the gates of the Residency Garden, when the guns of the 
Madras Horse Artillery opened fire, and hurled a shoAver of 
canister into their midst. When the smoke cleared away, not a 
rebel was to be seen. It was the. deliberate opinion of the 
Resident that, if the Madras gunners, men of the same creed as 
the insurgent^ had failed to do their duty, the population of 
the Nizam’s territories might have risen, and the embers of 
rebellion that lay scattered between the Norbudda and Cape 
Comorin have burst into a blaze. * 

The worst was over noAA^ TreasoMablo letters indeed were 
still intercepted; Rohillas, Punjabis, Afghdus, out- 
cast mutineers, and villains of every stamp kept 
flocking into the city, and told the inhabitants that the English 
Avere everywhere disastrously beaten.^ The fanatics Avaited 
anxiously for the issue of the struggle at Delhi and Lucknow, 
persuading themselves that the champions of their faith would 
sooner or later prevail. Even* now, if a resolute leader had 
come forward, the populach Avould have followed him. But the 
fanatics of Hyderabatl were no martyrs. Being Asiatics, they 
knew when they were beaten. The roar of the Madras guns 
Avas still dinning upon their ears. Thenceforth they Avcrc con- 
tent to vent their enthusiasm in whispering curses against the 
infidels ; they dared not strjke a bloAV for the glory of Islam. 

In the Assigned Districts,^ as in the country under the 
Nizam’s own government, emissaries from the north ^ho Assigned 
tried hard to get up a rebellion. Bjit the temper^ Didincts. • 

1 “Fortunately for us,” wrote Davidson (Aug. 2), “the Nizam’s Government 
remains staunch . . . were it otherwise, no force ... at flresent in Southern 
India could in my opinion stem ^he torrent of revolt . . . the eyes of all the 
Mussulmans in Mysore and th^ Carnatic are turned in this direction, and . . . 
they are already impatient at the delay of their friends here in proceeding to action.” 

2 The Assigned Districts were in Berar ami the Kaiehiir Doab, and along the 
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of the people of these districts was very different from that of 
the rabble of Hyderabad. They had had experience of the 
advantages of British rule, and h?d no sympathy with mutineers 
or rebels. The peace of the districts continued, with two 
insignificant exceptions, unbroken throughout the crisis.^ 

Kays of hope were already ])iercing through the dark clouds 
that overhung Central India. On the west horizon appeared 
the flashing weapons of an irresistible host, led by a great 
captain, who still lives, an honoured veteran, in our midst ; - 
and the tramp of his legions and the thunder of his artillery 
were sending forth a message of doom to rebels and mutineers. 

borders of the Sholapur and Ahmadnagar Collectoraies. Pari. Papers^ vol. xlv. 
(1856), p. 71. 

^ MeadoVs-Taylor, pp. 365, 381-3. Letter from Ilyderaliad to the Times, 
Dec. 3, 1857, p. 7, cols. 1, 2. Iteport on the Hyderabad Assigned Districts for 
the year 1857-58, p. 18, par, 98 ; pp. 225-6, pars. 149-51 ; pp. 70-1, para. 
309-406. Jh. for the year 1858-59, p. 107, par. 2; p. pars. 183-4; 
p. 143, par. 187. Anmwl lieport of the (Jentral Jail, lluderahad Assigned 
Districts, at Auidroog, for the year ending on 316^, Dec. 1857, pp. 16-18, 
Report on the Administration of Aly sore frt' 1857-58, p. 44. Report 

on the Administration' of the Mculras Prc^sidency during the year 18.58-59, pp. 
337-8, pars. 371-2 P ; p. 341) par. 390. Knehsures to iiecrei LeXters from 
India, 4 July, 1857, pp. 506, 610 ; Aiig. 1857, pp. 243-4, 1152-3 ; 8 to 22 Oct. 
1857, pp. 780-1. Pari. Pap&rs, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 355. 579. 

- Written in 1882. Lord Strathnairii died m 1885. 






CHAPTEE XVI 

CAMPAIGNS OF SIR HUGH ROSE AND WHITLOCK 

Soon after the return of Sir Eobert Hamilton from furlough, 
the Governor-General had asked him to draw up a * 
plan for the restoration of order in Central Iinlia. Robert 
Sir Eobert l^imilton suggested that a Bombay Hfimiiton’s 
column, starting from Mhow, should march by way of 

of Jhansi to Kdlpi ; and that a Madras column, 
starting from Jubbulpore, should march acror>s Bundelkhand to 
Banda. The plan was submitted to 'the Commander-in-Chief, 
and received his sanction. The operations of the two columns 
were not 4jO be isolated, but to form part of a largo general 
combination. While sui)porting each other, £hey were not only 
to restore order in Central India, but also to draw off the pres- 
sure of the Gwalior Contingent and other rebels on the rear of 
Sir Colin's army.^ 

The officer selected to command the Bombay column was 
Major-General Sir Hugh 'Eose. Early in his mili- gj,. 
tary career, which had extended over thirty-seven ® ^ ' 

years, he had been employed in suppressing disturbances in 
Ireland.*^ In 1840 he had served with distinction in Syria. As 
Consul-General at Beyrout, as Secretary to the Embassy and 
subsequently as Charge dLAffaires at Constantinople, ho had 
proved himself a clever diplomatist and a statesman of keen 
discernment and swift decision. There are many who remember 
the splendid fearlessness of responsibility with which, in’ the 
absence of Lord Stratford de Eedcliffo, he checkmated Prince 
Monschikoff by ordering the British fleet to sail from Malta to 

^ Life of Lord &lydej vol. ii. pp. 190, 264, note 1. 

Calcutta Review^ vol. xli. 1865, — Art. “Sir Hugh Rose,’’ pp. 172-3. 
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Besika Bay. Some, too, of his old comrades could tell how he 
fought at the Alma, at Inkerman, and before Sebastopol. 
Although he had never served it India, he had an instinctive 
perception of the conditions of success in Indian warfare. But 
his whole personality was strikingly unlike that of any of the 
other heroes of the mutiny. The stern resolution of the soldier 
was overlaid by the polish of the man of fashion. His gal- 
lantry was as conspicuous in the drawing-room as on the field 
of battle. His enemies might have said that he exemplified 
the Duke’s saying, that dandies often make the best officers. 
In many respects, indeed, his character resembled that of 
Claverhouse, — but of Claverhouse as ho appears in the pages of 
Scott, not in those of Macaulay. 

On the 16th of December Sir Hugh arrived at Indore. The 
army of which ho was about to take command 
iiouiT* was divided into two brigades, comprising two 
regiments of European infantry, one of European 
cavalry, four of native infantry, four of native cavalry, bodies 
of artillery, sappers and miners, and a siege-train. Some of 
these corps were very WQak in numbers ; and all were under- 
officered.^ The ist brigade, under Brigadier Stuart, was at 
Mhow; the 2nd, under Brigadier Steuart, at Sehore. Sir 
Hugh resolved to <»vait until he should hear that General Whit- 
lock, who commanded the Madras column, was ready to advance 
to the relief of Saugor. While the men of the Ist brigade, 
who had but just rotdrncd from the Malwa campaign, rested 
and enjoyed themselves in the 'pleasant country round Mhow 
and Indore, he busied himself in completing his arrangements. 
Some critics, presuming that because he had never been in 
India before, he would fail in the task he had undertaken, spoke 
of him as a “griff”; but the vigour which he displayed from 
the moment that he took command soon turned the laugh 
against them. On Christmas night he dined with a number 
of his officers at Mhow. The room was decorated with green 
leaves and the banners captured in the Malwa campaign. The 
mooting was a happy one^; but the merriment of some was 
sobered when* they asked themselves how many of their number 
would bo spared to celebrate another Christmas day.‘^ The 

1 

^ Part Papers, vol. xlii. 1864, j). 182. ^ 

iJcdciUta Reomv, ut mpra, p. 181 ; T. Lowe’s Central India during the 
Uebdlion. of 18.57-58, pp. 162, 154*7. 
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new year came ; and Sir Hugh, learning that Whitlock would 
not bo able to take the field fdr some time, and knowing that 
the gaiTLsou of Saugor was iili})eril, resolved to begin his march 
at oncc.^ Accordingly, on the 6lh of January, he set out 
with Sir Kober t Hainiltoii, who was to accompany the force as 
political officer, for Sehore. The 1st })rigade was to clear the 
Grand Trunk Koad, and afterwards to join in the siege of Jhdnsi. 
On the 16th Sir Hugh maixhed out of Sehore with the 2nd 
brigade, intending to open the campaign by attack- 
ing Hatgarh, a fort situated in the Saugoi* district, i^fgarh. 

For a week the troops toiled on across rivers, 
through jungle, and over hills. On the morning of the 24th 
they came in sight of Ratgarh. The eastern and southern 
faces of the fort, which stood on the spur of a long’hill over- 
grown with jungle, rose sheer above a deep and rapid river 
called the Riri/j : the western face overlooked the town and the 
road along Avhich the troops were advancing. The enemy were 
discerned in the town, and lining the banks of the stream. 
After a brisk skirmish, Sir Hugh invested Jbhe town and the 
fort. By the evening of the 26th, the sapp«i*s had cut a road 
up the hill to a point opposite the northern face of the fort, 
and the cyicmy had been expelled from the town. The guns 
were dragged up the road. A mortar baAcry was speedily 
thrown up, and opened fire at eleven o'clock. At five o’clock 
next morning the breaching battery ^ was ready. On the 
morning of the 28th, while the guns were still thundering at 
the wall, a swarm of cam]3-followers came running into the rear 
of the force, shrieking with terror. The cause of their alarm 
was soon apparent. A large force of rebels, with standards 
flying, were seen descending the bank of the river, and preparing 
to cross. It was the army of the Raja of Banpur coming to 
relievo the beleaguered garrison. * 

Not deigning to pause^ for a moment in the work of the 
siege. Sir Hugh detached a portion of his force to deal with 
the intruders. The artillery dashed down to the bank, and 
threw shell and grape across the riyer into thoir^ ranks; {Jhd, 
before the cavalry and infantry could get at them, they flung 
away their muskets and flags, and jfled. At fen o’clock that 
night the breach seemed* practicable ; and it was generally 
expected that the assaiflt would tak(i place in the morning. 

^ Calcutta Renew, ut supra, j). 182. 
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When, however, the besiegers awoke, they noticed that a 
strange stillness prevailed within the fort. Two officers, re- 
solving to find out for themselvcl what had happened, jumped 
down into the ditch, and scrambled up the breach. They 
found only a few old men, women, and children inside. Hopes 
were hanging from the top of the eastern wall ; and one or two 
mangled bodies lay on the gi-ound below. The garrison, in 
despair, had evidently let themselves down by the ropes in the 
night, and eluded the troops who ought to have intercepted 
them.^ 

The sappers and miners proceeded to demolish the fort. 
While they were doing so. Sir Hugh heard that 
January 80. rebels had rallied near a village called Barodia, 
narodia^ situated about fifteen miles off, not far from the 
river. He promptly ordered out a portion of the 
force, and, after a laborious march of twelve jniles through 
dense jungle, caught sight of the rebels posted on the opposite 
bank of the river. Fighting his way across, he pressed on 
through the jungle to Barodia, scattered the rebels, and returned 
at night to Katga^'h.*^ The blo>v which ho had struck so cowed 
the rebels round Saugor that they made no attempt to oppose 
his advance. On the morning of the 3rd of Februai;v he came 
ill sight of the fort, rising above a hill in the heart of the town. 
The villagers, who had been mercilessly robbed by the rebels, 
assembled m thousands to welcome him. As the 
troops approached the town, the Europeans of the 
garrison, riding on elephants or horses, or driving 
in buggies, came to meet them ; and crowds of natives in dresses 
of many colours, lined each side of the road. Thus escorted, 
and saluted by the guns of the fort, the column marched 
through the streets, and encamped on the further side of the 
town.^ *' 

The district, however, was still ijienacod by a large force of 
rebels and mutineers, who had taken possession of 
GaiSota. ^ cf'-lled Garhakota, about twenty -five miles 
^ east of Saugor. On the 9th, Sir Hugh marched to 

^ Pari, Papers, yol. xlii. 1864, p. 187 ; CaUutta (Gazette, July-Dee. 1859, pp. 
2286-9 ; Lowe, pp. 163, 166, 171-82. The troous whom the garrison eluded were 
levies lent by the Begam of BhopAl.’ 

Ih. pp. 182-3. Calcutta (fazeite, July-Dee. C 859, pp. 2290-1. 

® Lowe, pp. 186-7, 189 ; Enclosures to Secret Letters from Indian Feb. 1858, 
p. 592. 
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reduce this stronghold. On the 17th he returned. His force 
had been too small to invest the whole circiiit of 
the fort ; and the garrison hjid escaped through an ^ 2 . 

unguarded gate. 

Sir Hugh was eager to push on as early as 2 J 0 Ssi])le for 
Jliansi, and avenge the massacre of the preceding prejiarations 
year; but two circumstances compelled him to halt lor thn attack 
for a time. He was in need of supplies, and the 
country round Saugor had been so comjdetoly devastated that 
they could not be procured at once. Moreover, he felt that it 
would be rash to leave Saugor until he should hear that Whit- 
lock was on his way to occu 2 )y it. Meanwhile ho sent an order 
to Stuart to strike off eastward from the Grand Trunk Road, 
and attack the fort of Chanderi ; ior he kncAv that 'so long as 
the rebels held this strong position on his left, he could not 
safely lay siege to Jluinsi. The su 2 )i)lies were collected as speedily 
as possible : the Saugor arsenal w^as ransacked for fresh guns and 
ammunition; and the troops were jjrovidcd with loose stone- 
coloured cotton trousers, blouses, and puggeryes, as a i)rocaution 
against the fierce heitt which they woiild soory have to endure.^ 

The enforced delay went far to neutralise the good effects 
of the capture of Garhakota. The rebels were the 

emboldened to occupy the strongest positibns in 
the mountain range that sei)arates the district (jf 
Saugor from Shahgarh.'^ On the 27th, soon after midnight, 
the column resumed its march. Immediately afterwards, 
rockets were seen shooting uj^ from the town. The baffled 
rebels evidently intended* to warn their friends in the mountains 
to bo on the g,lert.^ Next day Sir Hugh captured 
a fort called Barodia, in which he left a garrison 
to keep uj) his communications wdth Saugor. He was informed 
that the Raja of BAnjmr, believing that the British must 
advance through the jmss jf Ndrfit, near Mjilthon, had occupied 
it with eight or ton thousand men, and barricaded it with 
boulders of rock. But there was another i^ass, called the jmss 
of Madanj)ur, which, though likewisy occuined by rebels, olfired 
an easier entrance into Shahgarh. Sir Hugh determined to foil 
the Baja by making his real attack^ on this i)ass, while sending 
a detachment to make a “feint against the other. On the 3rd 

^ Ltiwe, pp. 198-200 ; (JalmitiA Gcmtte, Jau.-Juuc, 1858, p. 951. 

2 76, pp. 951-3. ^ Ijowe, pp. 206-6. 
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of March ho reached the foot of the hills. At five o’clock next 
morning ho broke up hia encampment, and, after a flank march 
of five or six miles under the hilla^^ plunged into a deep wooded 
glen, which led towards the })ass. Immediately afterwards a 
succession of sharp reports resounded from the heights on either 
side : the roar of artillery reverberated from the distant gorge ; 
and the glen was overclouded with smoko. The British artillery 
pushed forward to reply, while two regiments of infantry 
swarmed up the steep rocks on the left. Still the rebels held 
their ground. Bullets fell so fast and so thick among the 
British gunners that they were actually obliged to withdraw 
the guns some way. Sir Hugh himself had his horse shot 
under him. At last more guns were brought up, and shelled 
the rebels who were massed in the jungle on the left of the 
pass : the infantry charged ; and the enemy fled, pursued by the 
cavalry, over the hills and through the gorge. ^ ^The rebels in 
Shahgarh were so terrjfied by this disaster that they precipitately 
abandoned a number of strong forts, and made no attempt to 
defend the river Be,twa, which lay between the British force and 
Jhdnsi. Accordingly, on ^^he 17th of March, the column crossed 
that river.2 Next day it was announced in the camp that 
Brigadier Stuart had captured Chanderi. 

On the morning of the 20th, Sir Hugh halted within four- 
teen miles of Jh^nsi, and sent on a small force to 
fid^d^ordir. rcconnoitre. Suddenly a despatch from the Com- 
mander -in -Chief was put into his hands. He 
found that it contained an order to march at once to the aid 
of a loyal chief, the Kaja of CharkhAri, who was besieged in 
his fort by the Gwalior Contingent under TAntia Topi. He 
saw that the Commandcr-in-Chief had made a groat mistake. 
If he were to retire from JhAnsi, the KAni and her people would 
feel that they had won a' moral victory ; and eleven thousand 
rebels and mutineers would bo let Iqpse upon his line of opera- 
tions and upon that of Whitlock. Moreover, if Sir Robert 
Hamilton’s spies were to be trusted, it would bo impossible to 
relkve CharkhAri in time.. On the other hand, a bold attack 
on JhAnsi would probably load TAntia to abandon the siege of 
CharkhAri, and ' hasten to ^the relief of the RAni. Yet, what 

could Sir Hugh do but obey the ordci* of his military superior I 

( > 

’ CalcvUa OaseUe,vt supra, pp. 951-3 ; Endosures to Secret Tjellersfrom India, 
16-31 Mar. 1858, p. 168. 2 l,owc, p. 227. 
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Fortunately Sir ^lobert Hamilton had the wisdom and the 
courage to help him out of his difficulty. He was not a soldier, 
but a political officer, and, such, might venture to use his 
own discretion. Though he had received from the Governor- 
GSneral an order similar to that sent by the Commander-in- 
Chief, ho took upon himself the responsibility of directing Sir 
Hugh to go on with his operations against Jhdnsi.^ 

Meanwhile the Rjini had been distracted by the conflicting 
exhortations of her counsellors. The sej^oys who 
had rallied round her pressed her to fight. On 
the other hand, some of her civil officers advised her 
to make terms. On the 14th she held a council of war. Some 
of those present insisted that it would be madness to attempt 
to resist the invincible English. Others declared thut it would 
bo mean to surrender without a struggle the kingdom which had 
boon regained with so much toil. Their counsels prevailed. ^ 

At seven ^’clock on the morning of the 21st, iho column 
arrived before Jhaiisi, and piled their arms on the 
right of the road. Sir Hugh at once rode off with 
his staff to reconnoitre. Before hpn stretched the charred 
ruins of the cantonments. Further to the north, on a high 
rock risii^ above the city, towered the huge granite walls of 
the fort, above which, on a white turret gleaming under the 
morning sun, floated the standard of the Kdni. Just outside 
the city, the landscape was diversified by picturesque lakes, 
gardens, temples, and woods ; to the ilorth and east stretched 
a long belt of hills, through Which ran the road to Kdlpi ; and 
all around, as far as th(f eye could reach, extended a desolate 
plain, only relieved here and there by bare granite crags. 

Sir Hugh rode about all day, scanning the features of the 
stronghold. The walls of the fort were of a thickjicss varying 
from sixteen to twenty feet, and twerc strengthened by a 
number of high towers, on all of which guns were mounted, 
and by outworks. Part of the southern, the northern, and 
the eastern face were protected by the city, which was in its 
turn surrounded by a granite wall, about twenty-five feet l.^gh, 
loopholed, and strengthened at intervals by bastibns mounting 
guns : the western face was rendered impnegnable by the 
steepness of the rock ; while the city wall, running in a south- 

* ^ See Ap]K Q. 

® Enclosures to Secret Letters from Indian April, 1858, pp. 193, 214. 
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The siege. 


Mar. 22. 


easterly direction from the centre of the southern face, 
terminated in a high mound fortified by a circular bastion. 
Sir Hugh saw that it would bo i impossible to breach the fort. 
He determined therefore to breach the southern wall of the city 
as near the fort as he could ; and to this end it was necessary to 
capture the mound.^ 

In the night the cavalry of the 1st brigade arrived from 
Chanderi. Sir Hugh, mindful of what had 
occurred at Ratgarh and Garhakota, was deter- 
mined that the garrison should not escape his clutches. 

Next day, therefore, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of his force, ho invested the city and fort 
with his cavalry. The garrison, who numbered some ten 
thousand Bundelas and Wilayatis,^ and fifteen hundred sepoys, 
must have been astounded at his daring. By the evening of 
the 24th, four batteries had been thrown up^ — one near a 
temple on the south, and the others on a rocky knoll, abouu 
five hundred yards from the eastern wall of the town. Next 
morning they opened fire. A few hours later some 
haystacks in ,the southern quarter of the city were 
struck by shells, and burst into a blaze ; the fianios spread, 
and soon all the neighbourijig houses were on fire. In the 
course of the day the remainder of the 1st brigade 
arrived with the siege-train. Next morning fresh 
batteries were thrown up on another rocky knoll on the left, 
about four hundred yards from the fort. 

The real struggle now began. The besiegers, obliged to be 
always ready to obey any summons, never took off their clothes. 
The burden of their toil was aggravated by intolerable heat. 
Every day, from suniise to sunset, they wei-o exposed to a 
fierce glare which radiated from the sun-beaten crags, and 
half-stifled by blasts of hot wind sweeping over the plain. 
But, by taking frequent draughts qf water, and keeping wet 
towels bound round their heads, they were able to mitigate the 
eflPects of the sun ; and, above all, they wore sustained by 
exc^i,tement and by the terrible stimulant of lust for revenge. 
Moreover, thby know that their General was sharing their 

^ CaJculta Oazeif^j J;ui.-June, ^58, pp. 1193-1200 ; Low, pp. 232-4 ; Pari, 
J*ap€rs, vol. xlii. 1864, p. 1S7. 

2 “Wilayati’* me.'in.s a foreigner. As nf,c(l 4 by sepoys, the term generally 
denotes an Afghan : but I do not know whether these Wildyatis were all Afghdiis 
or not. 
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hardships, and continually saw him, and heard his cheery 
voice. Thus encouraged, the infantry kept up a galling fire 
against the rebels who liiifJ the walls, while the gunners 
Surled shot and shell without ceasing into the city, and against 
th8 fort. But the garrison, conscious that tliey were all 
implicated in the inexpiable crime of the preceding June, and 
knowing that the fall of their stronghold would involve the 
ruin of the rebel cause in that part of India, were as resolute 
to hold the fortress as their opponents were to wrest it from 
their grasp. Their guns never ceased firing except at night. 
Even women were seen working in the batteries, and distribut- 
ing ammunition. Yet, in spite of all that they could do, they 
gradually lost ground. On the 29th the parapets of the mound 
bastion were battered down, and its guns silenced. 'Next day 
a breach appeared in the city wall. It was 
promptly stockaded ; but presently the besiegers 
opened a fire^of red-hot shot which destroyed much of the 
stockade. Next evening, while the bombardment 
was still going on, the attention of the besiegers 
and the besieged was suddenly divert^jd from^the struggle. A 
huge bonfire, the appearance of which was greeted by exultant 
shouts from the besieged, was blazing on one of the hills 
between city and the Betwa ; and flags? were seen flying 


Mar. 31. 


from a telegraph post Avhich Sir Hugh had caused to be erected 
on a neighbouring hill. The signals indicated that Tantia Topi 
was marching to relieve dhansi. Sir Hugh w^as in a battery on 
the right wdien his aide-de-cifinp hurried up with the news. 
He rode off calmly to malfe his dispositions. 

It w^ould difficult to exaggerate the magnitude of the 
peril which now confronted him. Eleven thousand desjierate 
rebels and mutineers, holding one of the strongest forti’esscs in 
India, and inspired by a woman erf genius and masculine 
resolution, defied him to dislodge them. Twenty-two thousand 
rebels and mutineers, led by a general who had defeated the 
hero of the Kedan, threatened to dislodge him. But his judge- 
ment was unclouded, and his nerve ^unshaken. Knowing that 
it would be fatal to raise the siege even for a d.'fy, he prcsseil 
on the work of bombardment as vigigrously as ever, and, without 
withdrawing a single piqfiet from its })lace, collected from the 
two brigades all the mer^Avhom he could spare, and prepared to 
attack TAntia on the morrow. 
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The bulk of TantWs force was on the (■ight flank of the 
British, between the belt of hills and the Betwa. 
The remainder had been detached for the purpose 
of relieving the city on the north. Soon after 
sunset the men of the 1st brigade struck their camp, jind 
marched to frustrate this movement : opposite the right flank 
of the enemy they halted unobserved, and lay down to rest in 
their clothes. Meanwhile the 2ik1 brigade remained under 
arms in their camp. Presently masses of the enemy sAvarmed 
doAvn, and took up a position opposite them. During the 
night their sentries kept taunting those of the British, and 
telling them that they Avould all be sent to hell on the morrow, 
while the garrison exultantly shouted, fired salutes, bugled, 

' and beat tom - toms. A])out half - past four the 

April 1 . ]gi.itish piquets began to fall back. The enemy 
were advancing. Seeing this, the rebels in the fort and city 
mounted the walls and bastions, and, with loud yells, poured 
down volleys of musketry on the besiegers. But the besiegers, 
undismayed, went on with their work. By this time the battle 
had begun. After firing a few volleys, the British infantry 
wore ordered to lie down. The artillery continued firing ; but, 
in spite of all that they could do, the first line of the rebels 
steadily advanced*. Sir Hugh saAv that, if they were not 
checked, they would outflank his little force, and swoop down 
upon the besiegers. As quick as thought, he sent the horse- 
artillery and a squadron of dragoons against their right flank, 
and, at the head of another squadron, himself charged the loft. 
The flanks gave way ; the centre, bewildered and terrified at 
what they saw, haltovl and huddled together • the British 
infantry leaped to their feet, fired one volley, and charged 
them ] and the whole of the first line fled. 

When the smoko cleared away, it was seen that they had 
fallen back on the second. Suddenly the force Avhich Tiintia 
had detached on the previous night came rushing on to his 
right flank, pursued by the 1st brigade. He saw that ho 
mu*3t retreat at once. Setting fire to the jungle in his front 
to hinder thei' pursuers, he crossed the Betwa, skilfully covering 
his passage by '-an artillery-fire; but the British cavalry and 
horse-artillery rushed over the blazing jungle, splashed through 
the water, and galloped in pursuit. ■'At sunset they rejoined 
their comrades, bringing with them tAventy-eight captured guns. 
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Sir Hugh noV resolved to follow up his victory as soon as 
possible. Next day he wa^ informed that the Ai)ni2 
breach was just practical^^Jo. He determined, 

^therefore, to deliver the assault early on the follow- 
irl^ morning. The assaulting force was divided 
into two parts, called the right attack and the left attack, each 
of which was subdivided into two columns and a reserve. The 
signal foi* t.lie assault was to bo given by the guns of a small 
detachmejjt Avhich was to make a feint against the western 
wall. Then the right attack was to OvSealade the wall, while 
the right column of the left attack was to stoi’in the breach,* 
and the left to escalade a tower known as the ’'Hockel. Tower," 
and the curtain on its right. 

At three o’clock in the morning the columns inai chcd silently 
down to their respective ])()sili<)ns. The moon 
was very hi-ight, and the men of Iho right attacik, 
fearful of berTig discovered, waited for some time 
in agonising suspense for the signal. Al length the order to 
advance was whisjferod ; the sapj)ers hoisted the ladders on 
their shoulders, and moved on ; and^ the ti^oops followed with 
their swords and bayonets glistening in tlfe pale light. As 
they turned into the ]oa<l leading towards the wall, the blast 
of buglesVas heard ; the wall and the towors were lighted up 
by a sheet of fire ; and round shot, bnllols, and rockets flew 
down upon them. Notwithslanding, they jmshed on ; the 
sap])ers planted their ladders ; hut luAv the bullets Hew more 
thickly, and, while cannon roared, and lockets hissed and burst, 
and tom-toms clashed, siink-])ots, stoiuis, blocks of wood, and 
trees crashed down from the wall, and the columns, moment- 
arily wavering, sought sheltoT- from the pelting storm. Still 
the sappers stood fast under the wall, holding on to the 
ladders. Presently the stormors regained their courage, and 
began to climb; but throe of the laddeis snapped under iho 
weight, and numbers of mlu were thrown to the grourul. The 
check, however, was but momonbary ; the engineer olFiccrs led 
the men forward again ; and now Lieutenant Dick ran up.^one 
of the ladders, and, springing on *to the wall, •(tailed to the 
men to follow, while Lieutenant Meiklejohn leaped down into 
the midst of the rebelsf The m^n clambered u}> from be- 
hind and gained the r;»npart ; but Dick and iMeiklejohii were 
slain. 
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The battle was still raging on the rampfert when a shout 
of triumph was heard, and the men of the left attack, having 
fought their way through the l^^each, or over the curtain, 
threw themselves upon the flank and rear of the rebels who"^" 
were grapjfling with the right attack. Paralysed by this ifli- 
exj)cctod movement, the rebels fell back, and the left attack 
joined the right. 

Then began a grim struggle for the ])ossession of the street 
leading to the palace. House after house was desperately 
defended, and resolutely stormed. Many rebels whoso retreat 
was cut off jumped down into the wells ; but the infuriated 
soldiers dragged them oxit and slew them. The street was 
choked with corpses, and the houses on cither side were all 
ablaze. At length the soldiers reached the further end of 
the street, and, making a rush to escape the cannonade which 
was still kept up from the fort, stieamed through the palace 
gateway, and fought their way from room to Aom, until the 
whole building was in their h.unls. But some forty sowars 
still held a room attached to the stables. ''.Fhe room was set on 
fire. Then the soA^ars rushed out, their clothes all aflame, alid 
hacked wildly with their tulwars at their assailants ; but every 
man of them was put to the sword. 

By this time many of the surviving relic! s had Tost heart, 
and begun to retreat. Some who at tempted to make a stand 
ill the suburbs were speedily put to flight. On the night of 
the 4th, tlte Kani stoic out of the fort with a 
few attendants, and rode for Kalpi. fler de- 
l^arture was the signal for a general retreat. A 
few desperate men, indeed, still held out in their homos ; but 
on the Gth the last group was slain, and the blood-stained city 
was again in British hamls.^ 

By this time, however, the extraordinary hardships of the 
campaign were beginning to make themselves 
paresfol^h^e" bccomiiig longer every 

day. But rest was not to be thought of until 
Kdlpi should bo taken. For nearly three weeks 
Sir Hugh remained at Jhiinsi, collecting supplies and ammu- 

^ Lowe, pp. 237^61 ; Calcutta Review,'^. 189; Calcutta Gazette^ ut supra^ 
pp. 1193-1200; Pari. yV^>(Jr.y, v(ff. ilii. 1864, p. 188 ; G. C. Slent’K Personal 
Adventures v'hilc in the Jfih (Ktmfs) Light Dragoons^ pp. 201-7. Stent relfttes 
how, during the siep^e, he hiiuaelf and other Britwh aoldiers i)liin(lere(l and slew 
defenceless citizens, who nightly tried to escape from the to^vn. 
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nition. Major Qrr was sent out to prevent any rebels from 
crossing the Betwa and doubling back to the south; and 
Major Gall was ordered tof proceed up the Kalpi road and 
^procure iiiforination of their movements. A brigade under 
Brtgadier Smith was coming from Eajputana to secure Jhdnsi 
from the possible attacks of the rebels in that country. Sir 
Hugh was thus relieved from anxiety for the stability of his 
coiKpiest. On the 25th he began his march up the Kalpi road, 
leaving a small garrison in Jhansi. On the 1st of May he over- 
took Gall at Pinicli, and learned from him that Tantia Topi, 
reinforced by vai'ious disaflected rajas and five hundred Wilayatis* 
under the Kiini, had left Kiil])i, whither he had letroated after 
his defeat at the Btitwa, and marched down the road to a town 
called Ktincli. The fact was that Tantia knew very well how 
his enemies Avere suffering from the heat, and hoped tf) be able 
to wear them out before they could reach K;ilpi. Sir Hugh, on 
his part, while^awarc that his troops could not hoid out much 
longer, was determined that they should nut bn^ak down Avithin 
sight of the goal. He had learned by ex])erience that the surest 
Avay of shattering the confidence of t^^e rebels Avas to turn their 
position, and he had ascertained that the nofth-Avestern side of 
Kfinch was unfoi tilicd. He therefore resolved to make a flank 
march to* a ])osition facing that side. Before daybreak on the 
6th he began his march. The men Avere very weary from 
continued Avant of sleep ; and, as the sun rose higher, they 
became more and more nervous and e:fcitablc, and kept crying 
hysterically for AA^ater. At length, after a march of fourteen 
miles, they halted. Kiiwh, half hidden by a belt 
of Avoods, gardens, and temjdes, lay tAvo miles olF 
on their right. Orr, Avho had inflicted a defeat 
upon the Itaja of Banpur, but had failed to cut off his retreat, 
was already on the ground. The Ist.brigade Avas posted on the 
left, the 2nd brigade in the centre, and Orr’s force on the right. 
While the men of the Ist brigade rested and ate their break- 
fasts, an artillery -fire was oyiened upon the rebels Avho Avere 
posted among the trees. After some time, the bulk of tjjem 
retreated into the town ; but some sTiill stood thefr ground out- 
side. Sir Hugh, therefore, jidvaiiccd with the l^t brigade, swept 
this remnant out of the •gardens and temples, drove them into 
the town, and, chasing liliem through the streets, captured the 
fort. Thence he hastened to support the 2nd brigade, which 
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was striving in vain to dislodge some rebel infantry who had 
posted themselves in cultivated ground on its right. Now, 
however, feeling their flank mciUY-cd by the 1st brigade, they 
broke and fled. Tdntia’s line of defence was now cut in two,’ 
and his right turned. Meanwhile, Orr had moved rouhd t5ie 
east of the town, with the object of cutting olF the rebels* re- 
treat. Bofoi’o ho could intercept them, however, they succeeded 
in gaining the plain stretching towards Kalpi. The Ist brigade 
hurried in pursuit through the nairow, winding streets of the 
town. Entering the plain, they descried the rebels steadily 
retreating in a long irregular line, supported at intervals by 
groups of skirmishers, who served it as bastions. The infantry 
were so exhausted that it would have been ci’uel to send them 
in pursuit. Dooly after dooly, ladcTi with otficers and men, 
some dead from sunstroke, others deliriously laughing and 
sobbing, kept coming into the field-hospital. Sir Hugh, there- 
fore, contented himself with sending the cavalry and horse- 
artillery to deal with’ the fugitives. The cavalry charged down 
upon the skirmishers on the right and left, wdiilo the artillery 
showered grape into the centre. But the rebels kept their 
presence of mind’ The l)astidn-like grouj)s held together, and 
enabled the lino to move on unbroken. Some of the skir- 
mishers, when hard pressed by the cavalry, throw away their 
muskets and struck out desperately with their swords. A 
number of those on the right were so bold as to fall back witli 
the object of enfilading the pursuers; but the 14th Light 
Dragoons charged them, and cut them off from their comrades. 
At last all the groups were driven on to the line. Then all lost 
their nerve, poured into the Kalpi road, and ran for their 
lives. Some were seized with heat -apoplexy, and fell dead. 
Others, ev(‘,n when the cavalry were upwi them, stoi)ped at the 
wells to co(j1 their baked, lips with a draught of w’ater. But 
the horses of the pursuers were now so tired that they could 
barely walk. The pursuit, therefore,’" was soon abandoned ; and 
the long stream of fugitives poured away towards their last 
asy^umd 

By this time Whitlock should have been ready to take his 
shai^e in the operations against KjUpi. But, owing 
campaign” piu’tly to advet'sc circumttances, partly to his own 
inactivity, he was too ktc. On the 17th of 
^ Calmlia Gazette, July-Dee. 1S58, pp. 1G17-21 ; Lowe, pp. 271*6. 
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February he stained from Jubbulporc, and, taking a circuitous 
route through Kewah, for the purpose of overawing its rebellious 
^zamfiidtirs, arrived on the Ith of March at Damoh, a town in 
the S^ugor and Nerbudda Territories. Next day he entered 
Saugor with a part of his force. A week later ho Mar. 5. 

returned to Damoh. On the 17th he received Mar, 12 . 

ordei’s from the Govern or -General to go to the 
assistance of the loyal rajas of Hundclkhand, and open communica- 
tions with Sir liugli Rose. Setting out on the 2'2nd, he moved 
slowly in the direction of Haiida. On the morning of the 19th 
of April he arrived before that town, and found that hi^ 
entrance was to be (lis])uted. The enemy, commanded by the 
Nawab of Banda, were nine thousand strong ; their front was 
])rotecte(l by numerous ravines and nullahs; and their guns 
commanded the road by which Whitlock was advancing. The 
main body of^the British was still some way behind, when the 
advanced guard, under Colonel Apthorp, yainc luider the fire of 
the enemy’s guns. Apthorp at once endeavoured to tuj’u their 
left. Every nullah was stubboi’idy defen/led. At last the 
main body arrived. Even then, hcj^vcvcr, Jhe resistance was 
maintained; many hand-to-hand combats took place; and it 
was not (Jill the battle had lasted six or seven hours that the 
Nawab and his followers lled.^ * 

Whitlock took up his (piarters at Banda, intending to wait 
there until the arrival of reinforcements should enable him to 
march for Kalpi. But the reinforcements did not make their 
appeai*a.Tico until the 27th of Slay. 

Meanwhile, S\v lluglf prepared to finish the campaign un- 
aided. Indeed, if a startling change of fortune 

1-1 11 -11 i” *1 Ft^avd ami 

had not occurred, ho might have done so without uopo^ oi uio 
a contest. After the battle of Kimch, TAiitia tied 
to liis home. His beaten troops, •as they trudged hack to 
Kalpi, quarrelled among ^ themselves. The infantry accused 
the cavalry of having pusillanimously deserted them at the 
critical moment. All ranks joined in abusing Tiintia for having 
run away before the close of the bj^-ttle. So demoralised trere 
they that, heai'ing on the day after their return *to Kalpi that 
Sir Hugh was approaching, they disjpersed ovef the surrounding 
country. Soon afterwards, however, the Nawab of Banda, with 

^ Mrillesoii, vol. iii. pp. 191-5, 197-S ; Calcutta Cazette^ Jaii.-Juue, 1858, 

UP. 1108-12. 
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his own followers and a large force of mutinous cavalry, arrived 
in Kdlpi. Thereupon the fugitives plucked up courage to 
return. A nephew of the Nana, kilrown as the Edo Sahib, was at 
Kdlpi ; and his presence shed a reflected lustre on theif cause. 
The Nawab and the Rdrii impressed them by the energy with 
which they prepared for defence, and adjured them to hold 
their only remaining stronghold to the last. They reflected 
that, so long as it remained intact, the pivot of Central India 
belonged to them ; and their spirits bounded from despair to 
the highest pitch of confidence. Nor was their confidence 
without foundation. The villagers of the neighbourhood, 
stimulated by the exhortations of Mardtha pundits who were 
preaching a crusade on behalf of the Nana, were all on their 
side. Moreover, if the British had been invariably successful 
hitherto, Kdlpi appeared strong enough to defy even their 
prowess. The fort stood on a steep and lofty j'oek springing 
from the southern bank of the Jumna, and was protected in 
front by no less than five lines of defence, — a chain of ravines, 
the town, a second chain of ravines, eighty-four temples of 
solid masonry, and, on the qutside, a line of entrenchments. 
The eastern and western faces were also surrounded by ravines. 
Moreover, the rebels had taken care to fortify the Kdlpi road, 
along which they expected that the Britisli would advance. 

But Sir Hugh had no intention of fulfilling their expecta- 
tions. The Commandcr-i 11 -Chief had detached a 
ii?ar Kdlpi! foi'co uiidcr Coloiicl Maxwcll to co-operate with 
him ; and he learned that this force was posted 
on the northern bank of the Jumna,' opposite a village called 
Golauli, about six miles east of Kdlpi. Hr accordingly 
struck off the road to the right, and marched for Golauli, 
which he reached on the 15th. By this manoeuvre he had at 
once turned the fortifications on the road and the five lines of 
defence, and virtually effected a junction with the Conimandcr- 
in-Chiefs army. 

The troops were now fearfully exhausted. Sir Hugh 
himself had had five sunstrokes ; and even the powerful 
remedies which ho took could hardly have enabled him to 
sustain the pressure of incef»sant toil and anxious thought, if he 
had not resolved that, let his constitution suffer as it might, ho 
would never rest until he had conqitired Kdlpi. The rebel 
leaders, knowing how their opponents were suffering, issued a 
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general order siting that, “as the European infidels cither 
died or had to go into hos])ita:l from fighting in the sun, they 
wore never to be attacked^ before ten o’clock in the day, in 
order that they might feel its force.” On the 16th and four 
fallowing days they continually harassed Sir Hugh by desultory 
attacks. Sir Hugh, resolved not to play into their hands, 
contented himself with simply repelling these attacks, while 
steadily maturing his own plans for striking a decisive blow. 
Notwithstanding all his care, however, the condition of the 
troops bf'canie daily worse. Half of them were sick ; all were 
more or loss ailing. More than two hundred men of a single 
native regiment, numbering less than four hundred, had fallen 
out of the ranks on the 16th. The superintending surgeon 
reported that, if the operations were ])rotracted much longer, 
the whole force would be prostrated. Yet the men would not 
increase the anxieties of their General by a single complaint. 
Meanwliile, 'Rlaxwcll was busily erecting batteries on the 
northern bard^ of the river. Sir Hughes plan was that these 
batteries should shell the city and fort, while he himself cleared 
the eastern ravines, and attacked thg left fitce of the fort. His 
army, which had been strengthened by a Reinforcement from 
Maxwell’s detachment, was between the river and the Kfllpi 
road, the right flank being cncamx^cd pci^^endicularly to the 
river, and facing the ravines. On the 2Ut he heard that the 
rebels were going to attack him in earnest next morning, and 
hail sworn on the sacred waters of tlie Jumna to destroy his 
force, or die. * 

At ten o’clock in th«i morning a large force was seen march- 
ing across tl^e plain, as though to turn the British 
left. Presently their guns opened fire on the 
centre. A brisk artillery duel was kept up for 
some time. Meanwhile all was so sitill in the ravines that Sir 
Hugh felt sure that the attack on his left and centre was only 
a feint, that his right was to be the real object of attack, and 
that the enemy were trying to delude him into weakening it. 
He resolved to catch them in their own trap. Accordingly, he 
sent a company of infantry into *the ravines, ^o try whether 
any rebels were concealed there. Suddeiily the roar of 

artillery and the rattle f>f musketfy were heard on the right ; 
and the ravines wer» enveloped in fire and smoke. The 
enemy, roused from their lair, wore pressing forward to attack 
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the British right; and now, overflowing thi^ ravines, they ad- 
vanced sM'iftly, with features distorted by opium and fury, and 
uttering yells of triumph. Briga^Jier Stuart saw that his guns 
wore in danger.- Springing from liis horse, he took his stand 
by them, and bade the gunners draw their swords, and defend 
them with their lives. Sir Hugh hoard the British fire be- 
coming fainter and fainter, and that of the enemy louder and 
louder. Knowing that the key of his position was imperilled, 
he placed himself at the head of Maxwell’s Camel Corps, and 
rode at full speed to reinforce Stuart. There were the rebels 
before him, within thirty yards of the guns. Ordering his men 
to dismount, he chargc(l at their head. The enemy wavered, 
turned, and fled headlong into the ravines. 

Meanwhile tlie British centre and left had resolutely held 
their ground. Their constancy was tried no longer. The left 
centre pursued the fugitives through the ravines till they fell 
from exhaustion. The left attacked the rebel right, which 
soon gave way, disheartened by the failure of their conuades ; 
and infantry, cavalry, and artillery rushed confusedly over the 
plain, and disappeared in the ravines. 

It was now near sunset, ahd the (ilencral knew that in a few 
hours Kdlpi would be his. Diiy had not dawned 
>iay..3. ^^Le camp was struck: but through the 

darkness could be seen the flashes from Maxwell’s batteries ; 
and shells were flying across the river into the city. The 1st 
brigade entered tlie ravines, and made their way through them 
like beaters ; but the game had flul. Near the city, they were 
joined by the 2nd brigade, which had '^ollowed the Kdlpi road. 
While Major Gall, with the cavalry and horse-artillery, went in 
pursuit of the rebels, the two brigades entered Kalpi. Pigs 
and pariah dogs were fighting over the corpses that lay scat- 
tered over the streets ; but liardly a human lieing was to be scen.^ 
Sir Hugh had fulfilled his instructions. The next few days 
startling wcro S})ent in preparations for breaking np the 
newH rweivnfi army. Oil tlio Ist of Juiio Sir Hugh issued his 
bysiriiuo^h. troops. He was looking 

forward to starting, within" a few days, for Poona, to recruit 
his shattered hciilth.^ But his jflans were rudely disturbed. 


CafcAitta July-Occ.. 1858, pp. ■105-72 ; Lowe, pp. 282-94 ; 

Sylvester’s (Jamptiitjn in iJcntnd IndiUy p. IGl ; (Jdlcutla RevieWy pp. 193-5. 
Lowe, pp. 290-9. 
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On t.lio 4lh of JiAio he heard^ of an event, the news of which 
caused throughout India a sensation hardly less than that 
paused by the nows of the firit mutinies.^ Before going on to 
see how he rose to the occasion, it will be necessary to trace 
the influence which his campaign had exercised upon the course 
of events in Northern India. 

^ Calcutta (Ja^ttCi Jau.-Jum*, 1859, yuppl. pp. 1-20 
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CAMPAIGNS IN ROIIILKHAND AND OUDII 


Some weeks before Rose gained the victory near Kdlpi, the 
effect of his advance had begun to be felt in the 
country north of the Jumna. The Gwrilior Con- 
tingent and the rebels in Biindeikhaud, who had 
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SO 1ou;t been threatening the rear of the Com- 
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mander-iii-Chiefs army, were threatened in their 
turn by the Bombay column.^ When, therefore, after the re- 
capture of Lucknow, the Commandor-in-Chief began to consider 
what operation he ought to undertake next, ho was free from 
one great source of anxiety. The first subject that 
engaged his attention was the condition of the pro- 
vince of Oudh. Outran! had sent out to many of the 
tdlukdars, along with Canning’s T>roclamation, a circular in which 
he assured them that, provided they were innocent of the murder 
of Europeans, none of thoir lands should be confiscated, and 
their claims to lands which they had held l)efore the annexa- 
tion should be reheard. At first many of them accepted his 
summons to surrender ; but soon they became suspicious and 
withdrew.^ Tlie fall of Lucknow had raised British prestige ; 
but, owing to Sir Colin’s remissness and Canning’s ill-judged 
severity, it had had no effect at <all in tranquil Using the sur- 
rounding country. On the contrary, it had let loose a swarm 
of sepoys, feudal retainers, convicts, and bud mashes of every 
^rt, to strengthen the h?nds of the tdlukddrs who were deter- 
mined to withstand the alien infidels to the bitter end. The 
weakness of these rebeVj was their want of cohesion. Their 


^ Blackwood's Maqazive^ Oct. 1858, p. 51^, 

® Sir G. Campbell’a Memoirs^ vol. ii. pp. 16-17 ; Life of Outraviy vol. ii. 
p. 335. 
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aims were mainly |)erson<'il. There was no man among them of 
sufficient power, there was not sufficient dignity in their cause 
to bind their ranks together^nto a serried mass. The sej^oys, 
the^ troops of the deposed King, the Mahomedaii zealots, and 
the tillukdars* clansmen formed distinct groups ; and the two 
former were disheartened by defeat. On the other hand, the 
numbers of the rebels were great ; they were well armed ; and 
every tiilukdar among them had his fort, surrounded by <lense 
jungles which he or his ancestors had carefully grown and pre- 
served as a special means of defence.^ Neither the sepoys nor^ 
the tdlukddrs had any recognised head. The leaders of the 
other groups were the Tiegam, who, in spiiit and al)ility, was 
the rival of the Kani of Jlninsi, and the Moulvi, who, though 
not the equal of ilyder and Sivaji, was probably the most 
capable, as he was certainly the most determined of the men 
who fought against us in the Indian Mutiny.**^ 

Even now, however, the majority of the population wore 
not rebels. The peasant cultivators, hardly noticing the storm 
that was raging around them, tilled their fiejds as assiduously, 
and, in duo season, reaped as plemtcously, as in the most 
peaceful times. But the zamin(hirs, the yeomen of the country, 
were less tprtunately situated. If, on the one hand, the British 
Government had established a claim to their “gratitude, if they 
had no reason to sympathise with the talukddrs, who had robbed 
them of their landed rights, yet on the cither hand, the British 
Government was a government of aliens and infidels ; the sepoy 
mutineers, whom the rebel talukdars had joined, were their 
kinsmen and co-religionisJs, and naturally looked to them for 
support ; whil# the tiilukdars were thoir natural chiefs, under 
whose lead they must place themselves if they wished to render 
that support effectual. Paralysed by these conflicting con- 
siderations, the majority of the zamfliddrs remained neutral : 
but the minority felt thein^solves bound by the ties of kinship 
and religion, and threw in their lot with the tdlukddrs.^ 

^ Before 1860, 1572 forts had been destroyed, and 714 cannon, exclutiivc 
of those taken in action, surrendered. Pari, PaperSy vol. xlvt? (1861), p. 527, 
'ITic number of armed men who succumbed in Oudh was aboiij; 150,000, of whom 
at least 35,000 were sepoys. Life of Lord Clyikiy vol. ii. p. 372. 

® Sir T. Seaton’s Frwi Cadet to Colmidy vol. ii. p. 293 ; Pud. PoperSy vol. 
xviii. (1859), p. 285, par. 13. • 

* Irwin’s Carden of India, pp. 184-6 ; Oude Ad mini drat im Report for 
18oS-9i p. 33 ; Pari, Papers, vol. xviii. (1859), p. 290, i).ar. 44 ; vol. xliii. 
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On the 24th of March Sir Colin wrote t() Canning, explain- 
ing his views. The substance of his letter was, 
mMf" that it would be wiAs to put off the reconquest of 

^irsy^ Eohilkhand till the autumn, and spend the inter- 

vening time in systematically reducing the country 
round Lucknow. Ho j)ointed out that., if this were not done, 
the garrison of Lucknow might be blockaded and cut off from 
supplies. Canning, for political reasons, would not accept his 
friend’s suggestion. The 2 )oint on which he laid most stress 
was, that while the Hindus of Kohilkhand were almost univer- 
sally friendly to the llritish Government, their friendship might 
give way, if the British Government delayed much longer to 
rescue them from the tyranny of Khan Bahiidur Khan. Sir 
Colin was, in his heart, dissatisfied with (Manning’s decision. 
He hold that, .as Oudh had been (uicc invaded, it ought to be 
completely disposed of before the recompiest^of another i)ro- 
vince was undertaken. But he had such a warm regard for 
Canning, that he put his personal opinions wholly on one side, 
and prepared wit^ singleness of heart to execute his insfaiictions. 

His, plan whs that three colnmns, commanded rc- 
platiiorUin spcctivoly by Wulpole, Penny, and Brigadier- 
Cxcncral Jones, should invade Bohilkhand on the 
soutfi-east, south-west, and nortb-west, and, driving 
the rebels before them, converge upon Bareilly, where the 
decisive battle woukl probably bo fought. These columns 
would be supported by a fourih undei- Seaton, which, since 
January, had been kecjhng v^atch over the central poition of 
the Doab, and guarding the door of jJolulkhand at Fatchgarh.^ 
The operations of Sii Colin and liis lieutenants in December 
and January bad wrought a great improvement in 
thcUoall!^^ the condition of the Doiib. The mass of the 
po])ulation heartily rejoiced over the discomfiture 
of the rebels. The inh.abitants of «the districts of EtAwah and 
Muttra distinguished t.homsolvcs by the zeal with which they 
supported the re-established civil anthoiities. But the civil 
afithorities had to struggjo night and day, and’to expose their 
lives to continual dangers, in order to hold the ground which 
had been recovered fur tiicm. Eebel lions chiefs wore still in 

(1857-58), p. 399, par. 9; JCncIos'itrcs to SecrtUt LcUt^s from India, kwg. 1858, 
j»p. 28t), 567. 

^ Ufe of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 176-81, 182-5, 192-3, 198-9, 204-5. 
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the field. Swarn^ of rebels from Kalpi, from GAvalior, and 
from Jhdnsi, kept j^ouring across the Jumna. So many rob- 
beries were committed, so nin^iy public buildings were burned, 
t^hat journalists had ncYcr any lack of matter for sensational 
wr^ring. Hai-dly a week })asscd in which a column was not 
sent into the field to dis])crse marauders. The marauders, 
indeed, wore invariably beaten. Hut (iarly in April a now 
danger apj^cared. Three strong bo<lies of rebels threatened an 
invasion from liohilkhaml. Seaton was on the alert. March- 
ing against the central body, which was posted in a group of 
villages near Kankar, he inllicted upon them such a crushing 
defeati that they and their comrades lost lieai i- and abandoned 
their design.^ 

Next day Wa1])o1o started from. Lucknow with a powerful 
little army, in which wcie included three regi- 
ments of ITighlaiiders. His brother ollicers who 
remained behind? had no high oinnion of his talents, 
and asked each othei* in amazement what could 
have induced Sii* Colin to entrust him with those beloved 
troops. For eight days his march \vas unopjiosed. On the 
morning of the Ibtli ho came in sight of a fort called KiiiyA. 
He was jjosi lively informed that the tfilukdav who owned the 
fort would%c only too glad to evacuate it, a^ soon as he had 
saved his honour by making a show of resistance. This in- 
formation he would not believe. He might, however, at least 
have taken the trouldo to examine the fort itself. Had he 
done so, he would have found 'that the wall, tliough high and 
strong on the side opposiM3 to him, was so low on the further 
side that a maq could have easily juinjicd over it. But he was 
too self-confident or too cartdess to stoop to such routine work 
as reconnoitring. What ho did was to send some comiianies of 
infantry, in skirmishing order, to att.'udc the near side of the 
fort. The rebel chief, perceiving his folly, naturally resolved 
to make a serious defencer The infantry advanced to the 
attack under a heavy fii’o of musketry. They performed pi’o- 
digies of valour, but in vain. They had no ladders, and the 
high wall defied them. The heavy guns opened fiite, but with- 

^ Life of Lord Cli/(l<\ pji. 81, 08, 100, 127.^ Pari. /V^;< A,f.vol. xliv. (1857- 
58), Part 3, pi>. 151, 36(), 358, IJI/. Kur/o.'ttDr.'t fo L('tto,rs from Imiki, 

15 to 81 Mar. 1858, pj). 375, 0.51 ; April, 1858, p. 855 ; May, 1858, p. 277 ; 

Juno, 1858, i». 282. Cahmtta (Jaziit<\ Jan.-Jiun*, 1858, pp. 357-0, 592. Seaton, 
vol. ii. Pp. 274-82. 
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out effect. More than a hundred men wet’e killed, nearly as 
many as had fallen in the three weeks’ siege of Lucknow. At 
last Walpole ordered a retreat, t Among those who had beep 
butchered was the gallant and gentle Adrian Hope, the hero of 
the Shah Najif. The Highlanders savagely cursed the blun- 
derer who had caused the death of their beloved leader ; and, 
when his burial took place, their emotions were so violently 
displayed that their officers, who in their hearts sympathised 
with them, feared that they would mutiny, — or do something 
worse.^ 

The rebels evacuated the fort in the night. The rest of 
Walpole’s march was tolerably successful. Crossing the Ganges 
and the TtAmganga, he entered the plains of Rohilkhand. 

Sir Colin quitted Lucknow on the 17th, having some days 
before sent out Hope Grant to deal with the rebel 
which had rallied round the Moulvi and the 
Begam.^ On the night of the 2fth he overtook 
Walpole at a place called Inigri. Next morning he heard of 
an event the news of which caused sonow to every soul in 
India that wished well, to the British cause. William Peel, 
enfeebled by a wound which he had received at the siege of 
Lucknow, had succumbed to an attack of smallpox. ^The troops 
pushed on over woc^cled plains and through rich fields of sugar- 
cane. On the 30th, just before entering Shahjahdnpur, Sir 
Colin was informed of a fresh disaster. General Penny had 
been killed in a night skirmish.- Sh.ihjahanpur was found 
evacuated. Sir Colin left a small garrison under Colonel Hale 
to hold it. On the 3rd of May he was joined by the column 
which Penny had commanded, and next day hg^ found himself 
within a single march of Bareilly. 

Khan Bahddur Khan, reinforced by hosts of rebels flying 
before Jonev3, who had gained two brilliant vic- 

Bardiiyf tories Oil his march from Koorkee, was determined, 
though menaced in front and in rear by two power- 
ful armies, to strike a blow for his usurped throne. Between 

hes capital and the position occupied by Sir Colin’s army ran 
c 

^ Zi/e of Lord Clyde^ vol. ii. pp. 193-4, 199 202 ; Calcutta GazettCy Jan.- June, 
1858, pp. 921-2 Muiiro’s R^iinviccvces of Military Service with the 93rd 
{Sutherland) HighlunderSy pp. 151-5 ; W. H. liusHell’s Diary in IndUty vol. i. 
pp. 370-1, 393 ; Forbes- Mitchell’s Reminisce of tJie Great Mutinyy pp. 243, 
246 ; Biir^^oyne’a Hist, Records of the DSrd {Sutherland) IHghlanderSy pp. 264-5. 

® Russell, vol. i. pi». 394-.5, 401 ; Life of Lord Clydcy vol. ii. p. 202. 
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a deep stream, calfed the Nattia Naddi, spanned by a bridge. 
Ho crossed the bridge in the evening, and j^lanted his guns on 
some sand-hills situated on eii^ier side of the road by which Sir 
Colin would have to advance. Ilis first line of infantry, with 
cavalry on its flanks, was drawn up so as to cover the guns. 
The second line remained in the cantonments, near the town. 

Early next morning Sir Colin put his troops in motion. At 
the sixth milestone he halted, and formed them up ^ 

in two lines, I’he second line was to defend tlic 
baggage and the siege-train. The whole force amounted to 
seven thousand six hundred and thirty-seven men with nine- 
teen field -gi ms. 

About seven o’clock, as the first line was approaching the 
bridge, the enemy’s guns roared out. The British cavalry and 
hoi’se-artillery trotted forward from botli Hanks ; and the horse- 
artillery, unlimbering, re])lied to the cdiallenge. The enemy’s 
first line broke,' and, leaving several guns behind them, Hed 
across the l)ridgo into the cantonments. The Dritish pressed 
on in pursuit. The left halted on the bank of the stream. 
The right crossed the bridge, and moved 'Icisiiiely forward 
about three-(piarters of a mile in the direction of the town. 
A regiment of Sikhs took i)ossessioii of the Irregular Cavalry 
lines on tlfe left of the road. Suddenly a muiiher of grizzly- 
bearded Cliazis, with their green-tnrbaned heads bent low 
under their shields, and Hoiu ishing their tuhvars in the air, 
rushed down, shouting “Deen, Hceri,’^" upon the astonished 
Sikhs, sent them Hying out of ^the lines, and drove them back 
upon the 42nd llighlaiuh^rs, w\\o had formed up behind to 
support them. Sir Colin was sitting on his horse close by. 
“ Stand firm, 4^nd,” he cried, “ bayonet them as they come on.’' 
The 42nd repelled the charge with effect. But Sir Colin had 
a narrow escape. As he was riding, from one company to 
another, he saw a Ghiizi, apparently dead, lying befoic his 
horse’s legs. In a moment die man sprang to his feet, and was 
about to strike, when a Sikh rushed up, and, with one blow of 
his tulwar, slashed off his head. ^ 

Meanwhile a scene hardly less exciting had been enacted 
in another jwt of the field. The baggage-train., had halted in 
the rear. Suddenly a vast»wave of >^iite-clad sowars was seen 
pouring down. Their tidivars flashed in the sun ; the roar of 

* Ptiligion. 
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their voices filled the air ; their horses’ hcpfs thundered over 
the plain. Camp-followers, with cloven skulls and bleeding 
wounds, rolled over on the grpund. Men, women, children, 
horses, camels, and elephants shrilly trumpeting, fled in one 
confused mass. But now a body of dragoons charged ; Tombs's 
troop, coming up at a gallop, fired a volley ; and the sowars 
were scattered as cjuickly as they had come. 

The battle had lasted for six hours ; a scorching wind was 
blowing ; and several men had died of sunstroke. Sir Colin 
therefore, in mercy to his troops, who weie faint and parched 
with thirst, sutfered them to rest, even at the cost of leaving 
Mayc victory incomplete. Advancing next morning 

into the cantonments, he learned that Khan Baha- 
dur Khan, with the greater part of his aiiuy, had escaped. 
The sound of distant filing >vas heard. It proceeded from the 
guns of Jones’s column, which was forcing its way into the city 
May? north. Next day th 6 city wa-s com- 

pletely occupied, and the two columns united.^ 
Before night, however, a disaster for which Sir Colin had been 
prejiared when he left Sli<ihjah«'inpur, was reported in the camp. 
Shahjahdnpiir stands in a peninsula, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Garra and the Khanaut. Colonel 
TheMouhi Haloj who had been placed in cf)mmand, was a 
bold and skilful officer. Acting on his instnictions, 
he threw up an entrcncLment round the gaol, and 
Mays. pitched his camp in a tope of trees close by. On 
the morning after Sir Colin had gone, he hoard that a large 
force under the Moulvi Avas Avithin f^nir miles of the town. He 
had been Avarned to remain on the defensive. He therefore at 
once ordered the cam]) to be struck, and everything to bo re- 
moved into the entrenchment. Bresently the enemy appeared 
above the brow of a hill on the opposite side of the river 
Khanaut. Doavii they SAvept, crossed the river, and, pressing 
on, opened an artillery-fire against the gaol. 

As soon as Sir Colin heard the ncAVS, he ordered Jones to 
"ir Cohn sends Miai’ch to the rescuc. Jones set out on the follow- 
.jonos tu Uiu ing morning. Three days later ho ap})roached the 
Mays’ G«.rra. IIo^ saw the enemy’s cavalry sAvarming 

May 11. down, Avitli "thc Moulvi at their head, as though 

^ Russell, vol. ii. j)]). 7, il, lo-H ; dnhvatia (Jazelte, Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 
1085-C ; Life of Lord (Jfydr^ vol. ii. i)p. 210-10*. 
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to prevent him from crossing. A few rounds from Jones’s 
heavy guns forced them bacf; and, as they retreated across 
i^he bridge, his field-pieces G^^ened fire upon them, and sent 
them galloping through the streets. Kapidly following up 
his*success, he shelled the town. Several houses were soon in 
flames. As Jones drew near the gaol, the enemy, who were 
blockading it, abandoned their position, and left him free to 
join Hale.’- But their numbers were so great that, feeling that 
it would be rash to attack them, he determined to remain on 
the defensive, and despatched a messenger to Sir Colin for 
help. 

Sir Colin, flattering himsedf that he Lad completed the 
reconniicst of Kohilkhand, had re establ ished the , 

. ^ , . . , n 1 Cohns 

Civil authorities, and sent oft all- the regiments rctiim m.-irch 
that he could spare to their respective quarters. i^atehparh. 
Being anxious to confer with the Govern or-GcneraL he set out 
on the 15th on his return raanni towards Fat ehgarh. Receiv- 
ing Jones’s message next day, he turned aside, and hastened to 
relieve him. An awful thunderstorm swept over the camp, 
lighting up the tents, as the final mar<;h was about to be made. 
About nine o’clock on the morning of the 18th, Sir Colin 
joined hi| lieutenants. The Moulvi had been strongly rein- 
forced by all the rebels in the neighbourhood. In the afternoon 
a skirmish took place. The Moulvi was repulsed ; but he was 
so strong in cavalry that Sir Colin dared not risk a decisive 
action. He sent, however, for reinforcements, which arrived on 
the 23rd. That evening the Moulvi fell back into Oudh. Sir 
Colin, leaving to Jones the responsibility of dealing with him, 
started at midnight f(jr Fatehgarh. The march was one of the 
most distressing recorded in the annals of the Mutiny. By 
day the heat was scorching ; by night it was stifling. It 
needed all the exertions of the drivers to keep the jaded horses 
on their legs. On the night of the 25th a fearful storm of 
burning wind and dust smote the column, and absolutely forced 
it to stand still. But next morning the rippling music of 
many waters was heard ; the clear stream of the Rtlmgaicga 
was seen sparklitig in the sunlight ; and soldiers and camp- 
followers ran down the banks, and bathed their aching limbs 
in the grateful flood. Soon the mud walls of the fort of 

^ Life of Lord Clydt\ vol. ii.\. 217 ; Calcutta Cazettc^ Jan.- June, 1868, pp. 
1139, 1264. 
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Fatehgarh were discerned. The Rohilhh^ftid campaign was 
over.^ 

But the spirit of the Moulvi #vas not yet broken. He ha(J 
arrogated to himself the title of King of Hindustan ; and it 
must be admitted that, on the score of fitness for rule, ho fiad 
a better right to the title than any of his fellow-rebels. The 
mu . Governor - General had paid him the high com- 
and the Uaja plimeut 01 onei'ing a reward of fifty thousand 
otiiiwiijcin. fQr apprehension.- But it seemed 

that he was too clever to be apprehended. Eluding Jones’s 
column, he made a raid upon the station of Pali, and savagely 
mutilated one of the native officials.^ 

On the oth of June lie started on an elephant for Pawdyan, 
intending to demand from the Raja of that place the surrender 
of some native officials in the service of the British. On his 
arrival, he found the gate shut. The Raja, with his brother 
and his followers, was standing close by on flic rampart. A 
parley followed, l^he Moulvi soon saw that he could only 
gain admittance by force. He therefore ordered the mahout 
to make the clefihant .charge .the gate. The brute’s head 
crashed against It with the force of a battering-ram; and it 
was already tottering and creaking when the Raja’s followers 
fired a volley fronf their matchlocks, and shot the Moulvi dead. 
The brothers instantly rushed out, and cut off their victim’s 
lie.'id. The llaja wrapped it up in a cloth, rode off on his 
elephant, escorted by a' number of his men, to Shahjalnlnpur, 
and called at the magistrate’s hoVisc. Ushered into the dining- 
room, in which the magistrate and ^ome of his friends were 
seated, he opened his bundle and let the head roll out on the 
floor. The magistrate was delighted. The next day the head 
was stuck up on the Kotwali."^ 

Eohilkhand was reconquered. The most formidable enemy 
of the British in Northern India was no more. 
Aff.urs m Oudh. the Commander -111 - Chief’s work was not 
nearly at an end. Hope Grant, after some unimportant 

^ Russell, volo ii. pp. 24, 32-^; Life of Lord (RyiUy vol. ii. pp. 222-3. 

Calcutta Gazette, Jan. -June, 18.58, p. 803. 

® Enclosures to Usecret Letters £rmn India, .luno, 1858, pp. 464-5. 

^ Seaton’s Cadet to Colonel (Routlc(%e’s 1 vol. edn.), pp. 406-7; Sir 
A. Lyall, K.C.R., who was in the magistrate’s ^loiise at the time*, has furnished 
me with information which has enabled me to correct ray original account of this 
episode. [The correction was made in the second edition.] 
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skirmishes with (JiHcrent rebel bands, had returned to Luck- 
now, to consult with Eobert Montgomery, who had succeeded 
jDutram as Chief Commissioner. Learning from him that a 
notorious tfllukddr, named Tleni Mad ho, was infesting the 
Cawnpore road, he put his troops in m(jtion again on the 25th 
of May. The marauders, however, had disappeared. Still, 
Hope Grant found enough to occupy his troops. For the next 
three months ho was marching from place to place, holding out 
a helping hand to distressed adherents of the Government, and 
attacking and dispersing rebel bands wherever he could find 
them.^ But at the end of this period Oudh was as far from 
being sul)ducd as over. It is true that, as early as the close 
of the third week in May, the authorities had succeeded in 
re-establishing a number of tahsils and thanas,‘'^ and the 
peasants, gioaning under the opj)ression which they had 
sufiered, had welcomed their return. Many of the tdlukdars 
also, yielding to the assurances Avhich Mojitgoniery gave them 
that their lands should not be confiscated, had tendered their 
submission. But the incursion of the Moulvi wrought a change 
for the worse. The number of tdlukdars \vho remained in 
arms was stall considerable ; and the terror wfiich they inspired 
was so gi'cat that few of the respectable iiduibitaiits dared to 
come forward, and avow their attachment *to a Government 
which seemed too weak to protect thom.'^ Moreover, the 
weather was now such that British troops could no longer 
keep the field without injury to tlieir health. Hope Grant 
determined, therefore, with the consent of his chief, to give the 
troops rest, until it shoifld be time to undertake the work of 
systcmaticall^fc reducing the country. Other commanders, 
however, had still plenty of work to do in guarding the districts 
abutting on the eastern and south - eastern frontiers of the 
province from iiivasion.*^ • 

Meanwhile the Command or- in-Chief was busily maturing his 
plans. He saw that, in order to effect a solid 
conquest of the country, it would be necessary 
not merely to defeat the rebels in fiction, but, as 
each district was successively wrested from theifi, 

1 Hope Gnint, pp. 284-303, • PoliLu-^Sitions. 

Kndimires io Serrrt Letters frnui India, April, 18.^S, }). 801 ; June, 1858, 
pp. 457-00, 515, 955 ; 18^8, pp. 275, 280-7, 297, 507 ; Sir 0. Cainpbeira 

Me) 7 }A)irii of my Indian Career ^ vol. ii. pp. 10-17 ; Part. Pc/'pers, vol, xviii, 
(1859), p. 302. Valeattii Uazette^ passim. 
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to lay upon it the grasp of civil authority^ To support the 
civilians in the maintenance of order, he had already organised 
a strong force of military police^/ His plan of campaign was 
to surround the province on the noith-west, west, south, east, 
and north-east with a cordon of strong columns, which, cutting 
oft' the rebels from every loophole of escape, should push them 
through a gradually lessening space northwards into Nci)al. 

Narratives of military operations seldom have any permanent 
interest for general readers, unless they are connected with 
events of deep historical importance, or are enriched by 
picturesque incident and heart-stirring human action. The 
operations in Oudh were not of this sort. There was nothing 
in them to touch the heart as the story of Havelock’s march 
touches it. There was nothing in them that could have kindled 
in a Napier such poetic fire as illumines the tale of the assault 
on Badajoz, or the charge of the Fusiliers at Albuera. But 
there was much to interest those who can appreciate the 
thoughtful conception and patient execution of a beneficent 
plan. No ordinary general could have subdued and pacified 
Oudh. Few generals could have done so more economically 
and more successfully than Colin Campbell, ife succeeded 
because he sj)ared no pains in thinking out his plan, because he 
neglected no details in executing it, because he exercised such 
a thorough supervision over his lieutenants as to ensure a 
harmonious and punctual co-operation between their respective 
columns. If his success was less swift and decisive than it 
might have been, it was becausb his army was not organised 
for the pursuit of guerilla bands, whose strength was in their 
speed ; and because, good soldier though he was,*-he lacked the 
enterprise to adopt now methods, which he had not himself 
proved. 

Early in October the -campaign was opened.^ The British 
arms would have had a far harder task if they had 
supported by diplomacy. Every tdlukddr 
who had hitherto submitted had been persuaded to 
dcbiSO by the assurances wljich he received that the confiscation 
of his lands fehould not take effect ; and, although many who 
held back had been deterr^ by the fear that their countrymen 

^ Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 279-80. 

2 See the admirable map illustrating Shadwell’s account of the campaign in 
Life of Lord Clyde, voL ii. 
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would take vengeance upon them, others had wavered because 
the offers which wore pressed upon them seemed too good to 
^be true. Lavish promises,^ immediately following wholesale 
confiscation, looked like a l)ait intended to lure them to 
destruction. But diplomacy in its turn was supported by 
arms. The converging columns quickened the decision of 
those who still wavered.^ Before the close of the first week 
in December the southern portion of Oudh, between the 
Ganges and the Gogra, was absolutely mastered. Then the 
Commandcr-iU'Gliief moved northwards from Lucknow, driv- 
ing the rebels before him as ho went; while Hope Grant,* 
also moving nortli wards, but more to the east, pursued a 
similar victorious course. By the close of the third week in 
tTie month it was evident that those rebels who were still in 
the field were becoming dispirited. On the 22nd the Begam’s 
vakd came into the Commander-in-Chiefs camp, to ask what 
terms she miglft expect. All the rajas and tjilukdars who were 
still at large had already sent their vakils *oii like errands. On 
the last day of 1858 the Commander-in-Chief defeated a body 
of rebels at Banki, near the fi’ontier,^ and cftcpelled them from 
Oudh. In the belief that the war was now virtually at an end, 
he entrusted the military command of the province to Hope 
Grant, enjoining him to keep the frontier clesed, lest the rebels 
should escape and make a dash southwards. Most of the rebels, 
however, desired only to be left unmolested in Nepal. But 
Jung Bahadur was inconvenienced bj^fteir presence, and begged 
Lord Canning to order the Bfitish troops to hunt them down.- 
Accordingly, early in 1859, columns acting under Hope Grant's 
supervision (^I’ove them u]} to the foot of the Himalayas, whence 
many of them, after throwing away their arms, stole back to 
their homos. A few more, determined not to yield, or despairing 
of finding mercy, rushed down agaii\ into Oudh, and occupied 
a small fort near the river Naddi, but were there defeated. 
Some still lurked in the Tarai. They had been living in the 
dense jungles of that pestilential country during the worst 
season of the year, with nothing but the branches of trees^to 
shelter them from the rain ; aiicT now, fevo#-strickon and 
enfeebled by dysentery, without arms and ^without money, 
they wore forced to floe Ifefore Hope Grant’s pursuing column, 

^ Sir G. CanipBtirs Menwirs, vol. ii. jjp. 17-18. 

^ Life of Lord ClydCj vol. ii. p. 387. 
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to perish in the hills. Among them wore two notorious 
criminals, of one of whom it may bo coniideiitly said that 
there was not a soldier in Hope; Grant’s force w'ho would not 
have risked his life to capture him. From each of them Hope 
Grant received letters. One, Bala Kdo, the brother of the Nana 
Sahib, wrote in a penitent strain, and declared that he was 
guiltless of the bloml of those who had perished at Cawnporc. 
The other, the Nana Sahib himself, abused the Government of 
the Company, and asked what right the British had to be in 
India, and to declare him an outla\v^ One of Hope Grant’s 
prisoners offered to catch him, and bring him into camp. But 
it was not thought advisable to accept the offer.^ The decision 
is not to be regretted. It is not to be regretted that the 
Nana remained unpunished — by man.- Let the countrymen of 
those whom he murdered remember the words, “‘Vengeance is 
mine, and I will repay,’ saith the liOrd.” 

It is noAv time to describe the extraordinary 6vent which had 
forced Sir Hugh Rose to postpone his anticipated rest. 

1 Hope Grant, pp. 327*32. 

^ I have not been able to dl^over Any certain inforiuation about the Nana’s 
death. A letter appc^*red in the Sf. Jtwie.ns dazelte of AnfriT.st 2, 1895, written 
by Mr. E. S. Robyrtson, whose oflicial duty it was to visit JoAla I'arshud, one of 
the Nana’s ofiicors, in gaol before his exocutioii. Joala Rarshad tokh'Mr. Robert- 
son that, some time Ixiiore his o\sti cajiture, which^ Mr. Uolnotsoii tliiuks, took 
place in October, 1800, the Nana had perished from the liardships whieli ho had 
had to endure in the jungle. On the other haril, the (’alciitta correspondent of 
the Times affirmed, in a vi^ry interesting letter dated November 23, 1800 {TimeSf 
Dec. 28, 1860, p. 8, col. 3), that ne ha<l the best of reasons for knowing that 
although the Nana’s fellow-rebels had ass-'tted that he had died of fever in the 
jungle, he was in Tibet and alive. The correspondent’s story was based upon 
“ the statement furnished by a native who has jdst escaped from their (the Nana’s 
and his followers’) camp.” r 



CHAPTER XVIII 

LAST EFFORTS OF TANTIA TOPI AND THE RANI OF JHANSI — 
PURSUIT OK TANTIA TOP! — THE QUEEN’S PROCLAMATION 

Aftkk the b.'iUlc of Golaiili, Ihc Kdiii of Jhdnsi and the ltdo 
Sabi}) fled to (Joiidlinir, a town alxjiit forty -six miles 
soutli-wcst of ^Gwalioi*. There they were soon 
afterwards joined loy Tdiitia Topi. How J;lie three theUauiat 
felt and what they said to each other will never 
be known ; but they would hai’dly have deserved to bo called 
faint-hearted if they had abandoned tall hoi)e. They had been 
disastrously beaten in a succession of battles ; they had been 
deprived# of all their strongholds; on the cast, on the west, 
on the north, on the south, they were comjmsscd in by British 
troops. }3ut it is in the darkest moments that the hre of 
genius burns with the brightest jhyiy3. To the Rdni or to 
Tdritia ^ an idea suggested itself, as original and as daring as 
that which prom|)ted the meuiorablc seizure of Arcot. They 
would march toGwalior, tajole or compel Sindhians army to join 
them, seize Ifis mighty fortress, and oppose the whole strength 
of the Manltha power to their detested enemies. The execu- 
tion of the plan was worthy of the design. On the 30th of 
May the three leaders arrived, with the remnant of their army, 
before Gwalior. On the Jst of June Sindhia marched out to 
attack them. In a few minutes the battle was de- 

Tiicv ftcizo 

cided. After liring one round, Sindhians guns were owahoi. 

• . ^ . 

^ Mallesoii (vol. iii. jip. 204-5) argues from the fact that TafUia, in his Memoiry 
(Ihl not take to himself tlie creiljt of the idea of seizing (Jw^^lior, that the idea was 
the Ranis. The conjecture is v^ry likely corftet. But it should be noticed that 
Tiintia, in his Mniioii\ did not lake to himself cre<lit for an}i,hing ; he described 
himself throughout as simply servant of the Nana and the lUo Sahib ; and his 
style was dry and concise to the last degree. 
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captured ; his whole army, with the exception of his bodyguard, 
went over to the enemy ; ho himself fled to Agra ; and the victori- 
ous rebels marched into Gwalior, seized the fortress, the treasury, 
and the arsenal, and proclaimed the Nana Sahib as Peshwa. 

On the 25th of May Sir Hugh had sent a small column under 
Colonel Robertson to the south-west, to pursue 
reliisM the vcry rebels in their flight from Kdlpi. A 

significance week later he received an express from Robertson, 
stating that they had taken the road to Gwalior. 
The nows seemed incredible. Sir Robert Hamilton 
said that he was sure Robei*tson must have been mistaken. 
A few hours later, however, he received a similar message him- 
self. Sir Hugh, resolving to act, at all events, as though the 
news were true, sent Stuart with a portion of the 1st brigaiAs 
to reinforce Robertson. On the 4th of Juno lie received the 
astounding intelligence that the reliels had actually seized 
Gwalior. The whole import of the daring -stroke at once 
presented itself to his mind. The main artery of communication, 
and the telegraphic line between Rombay and tlie North- 
Western Provinces, which traversed Sindhia’s dominions, were 
in danger of being cut in two. Worse still, Tdntia and his 
ally, strengthened as they now were, not ordy by Sindhia's army, 
military material, jind treasure, but by the sudden acquisition 
of the highest political prestige, might leave a garrison in 
Gwalior, and, marching southwards, raise the standard of the 
Nana in the Deccan and 4’ r So*;thern Mardtha country. The 
rains were about to fall, the heat was becoming more and more 
intense, and, for the exhausted soldiers of Sir Hugh’s army, 
further campaigning seemed almost impossible : but all that he 
had hitherto accomplished, all that had been accomplished by 
„ , his countrymen for the suimression of the Mutiny, 

to reconquer was at stakc ; and he resolved to take the field at 
Gwalior. oncc. Resuming, on his own responsibility, the 
command which ho had laid aside, dismissing from his mind all 
dreams of rest iind recreation, he made his preparations for the 
reconqueat of Gwalior. 

On the of June he received a telegram from the 
His re ra Commander-in-Chicf, informing him that Brigadier 
tioiw^Tifiau Smith’s brigade and a colrmn under Colonel Riddell 
of attack. ordered the garrison which 

he had left in Jhdnsi to march to his assistance. The men of 
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the Hyderabad Contingent, who had set out homewards some 
days before, turned back of their own accord the moment they 
^heard of Sindhians defeat. Si%Hugh^s plan was to attack Gwalior 
on its weakest side, the east, and to invest it as closely as 
po^ible, 30 as to cut oil' the retreat of the rebels. Accordingly, 
he ordered Riddell to march down the Agra road, Smith to 
proceed to Kotah-ki-serai, about four miles south-east of Gwalior, 
and the Hyderabad Contingent to cut olT the retreat of the rebels 
to the south. 

On the 6th of June ho quitted Kiilpi. He was obliged to ^ 
make forced marches ; but ho made them by night, in order to 
shield his men as far as possible from the sun. On the 12th 
ho overtook Stuart, and on the ICth reached a point about 
VO miles from the Morar cantonments, which lay four miles 
north-east of Gwalior. A party of cavalry rode forward to re- 
connoitre. Presently they returned with the news that there was 
a number of relffcls in fi ont of the cantonments. Weary though 
his troops w^ere, Sir Hugh resolved to bring on a battle at once. 

The trooi)s marched to the right, with the object of gaining 
the road leading to the cantonments :J)ut aluitive 
who had undertaken to guide them l(‘st his Vay ; Morar 
and prosoiitly they found themselves on the edge 
of a chain of ravines, right opposite a batfery ])Osted in the 
enemy s centre. The battery, and the infantry and artillery 
on either side of it opened fire; the Ihilish guns replied; Sir 
Hugh, leading his infantry to the^^t, turne<l the left of the 
rebels : they fell back ; and the British, pressing on, took the 
cantonments by storm. Some of the rebels threw themselves 
into a dry iiuljah surrounding a village behind the cantonments, 
and, striking desperately .at the 71st Highlanders, Avho fell upon 
them, were slain to a man. The vest bed, hunted by the 14th 
Light Dragoons. , 

Sir Hugh was now master of Morar, and, as a result of his 
victory, regained commaiuf of the Agra road, and was enabled 
to communicate with Smith. 

At half-past seven next morning Smith arrived at Kotah-1^- 
serai. Right in front of him, barring his approach to Gwalior, 
was a range of hills, broken up by^nullahs, and, j„„ci 7 
as he soon perceived, occuf)ied by masses of rebels. Battle of 
In spite of the difficulties^prcsentcd by the ground, 
he made up his mind to strike the first blow. His horse- 
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artillery moved forward ; and the enemy^s^ gunners limbered 
up and retreated, after firing only three or four rounds. Smith 
then sent forward his infantry, t§ attack a breastwork in thei^ 
front; the rebels who held it fell back as the skirmishers 
charged them, and moved oft' over the hills. Meanwhile, SAith 
was advancing with his cavalry through a defile, along which, 
skirting a deep and dry canal, ran the road leading through 
the hills to Gwalior. Joining his infantry at the further end 
of the defile, on the crest of the hills, ho caught sight of the 
Gwalior Contingent cavalry, in their red uniforms, advancing 
up a broad ravine on his right. The infantry beat them back. 
Instantly Smith launched against them a squadron of the 8th 
Hussars, who, galloping down the hills, drove them through 
the Phill Bagh Cantonment. Among them rode a woman in 
male attire. Close to the cantonment, she was struck by a 
carbine bullet ; and immediately afterwards a hussar, ignorant 
of her sex, dealt her a blow with his sabre.* She kept her 
saddle for a few seconds, and then fell dead. The body was 
found to be that of her whom Sir Hugh Rose esteemed as “ the 
best and bravest •militai;y leader of the rebels,” — the Rani of 
Jhdnsi. • 

The troops, who had been fighting the whole da^y without 
food, were now completely worn out. The hussars, as they 
returned from their charge, could hardly sit in their saddles ; 
and in one infantry regiment eighty-four men were prostrate 
from sunstroke. The Sifcihy, notwithstanding their reverses, 
were making as though they woirid return to the attack. Smith 
therefore drew back the hussars, and took up his position for 
the night on the heights on the right of the defile, both ends 
of which he guarded with infantry ])iquets. The enemy occu- 
pied the heights on the opposite side. Thus Smith's left was 
exposed, while his baggj^go was within range of the enemy’s 
guns. Sir Hugh, on hearing how he was situated, at once sent 
a small force of all arms uncler Robertson to his support. 

Next day Sir Hugh was reinforced by the garrison which ho 
h^d left in Kdlpi. He saw that, before ho could advance on 
Gwalior, ho must expel t^e enemy from their position on the 

jim« 18 IcfUof the cangrl. Tjcaving Brigadier Robert Napier, 

Sir HuKh who HOW Commanded tBe 2nd brigade, to hold the 

oiiifliiii 1 . cantonment, he naarched in the afternoon 

to join Smith. The distance was about ten miles ; and so 
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fiercely did the sun strike down that of one regiment alone a 
hundred men fell %it of the ranks. Late in the evening the 
^troops halted on the westerly bank of the river Morar, close to 
Smith's position. Sir Hugh saw that the rebels, by occupying 
positions on the hills so far from and unsupported by Gwalior, 
had exposed themselves to be cut oil from their comrades. In 
the night his sappers began to throw a bridge over the canal. 
His intention was to cross over before dawn on the 20th and 
plant himself between the enemy's position and the town. 
Early in cho morning of the 19th, however, he saw a large force 
debouching from Gwalior, evidently with the object of attacking 
him. He resolved, tliereforc, to deliver his own attack at once. 

The 8Gt.b, County Downs, sn])portcd by the 2bth Dombay 
^itivc Infantiy, was ordered to cross the canal, 
move up the hills, and attack the enemy’s left 
flank, while the Obth, sui)ported by the 10th 
Bombay TShitivB Infantry, should make a diversion in their 
favour by attacking a battery on the eiicmy’s left. Giving 
way before the charge of the 8Gth, the rebels fell back on the 
battery, and, as the 8Gth still pressed th(?m, abandoned the 
guns and ran for their lives. A few minufes later the 10th 
Bombay Native Infantiy, which was on the cxticme right, 
was assa?lcd by the fire of artillery and musketry from the 
heights on the extreme left of the rebels. "Wheeling to the 
right, it drove the infantry from the heights, and captureil 
the guns. 

Clustering on the edge of •the heights, the victorious troops 
looked down upon the g^ial which they had toiled so hard to 
reach. On tjjo left, half hidden by masses of foliage, shone the 
mansions of the Lashkar, or new city; on the right, conspicuous 
in a verdant garden, stood the palace of the PhVil Bagh ; the 
squalid lanes of the old town crossed each other in a tangled 
maze ; and behind, extending a mile and a half in length, and 
rising sheer above them to* a height of full three hundred feet, 
loomed the sandstone precipices of the fortress of Gwalior, — the 
Gibraltar of India.^ 

The beaten rebels wore soon crowding over* the plain tor 
shelter towards the houses among ^le trees #>utsido the city. 
Sir Hugh, as he watchect them, felt sure that he could take 
Gwalior before sunset, ponding the 1st Bombay Lancers down 
* lliiiitor’H Imperial OazettetT, vol. iii. pp, 494-5. 
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the hills to the rear, to attack the GrancJ Parade and the 
Lashkar from the south, ho moved straight on with the main 
body. Panic-stricken, the rebels** abandoned the houses, and 
made for the Parade : two companies of the 95th rushed after 
them ; while the Lancers, emerging from the hills, charged 
across the Parade, and drove the rebels who wore fleeing before 
them, into the Lashkar. Presently Sir Hugh overtook the men 
of the 95th, and pushed on with them into the Lashkar ; but 
the fugitives made their way through the streets so rapidly that 
their pursuers could hardly catch sight of them. Meanwhile, 
Smith had captured the Phi\l Bagh ; and Tdntia, in accordance 
with his usual custom, had long since fled. 

Gwalior was reconquered : the bulk of the rebels wer^ , 
full retreat ] and Sir Hugh had sent an order to 
Napier to pursue them. But the great fortress 
June 20. carly next morning its guns 

reopened fire. Hearing the roar ^6f the first dis- 
charge, Lieutenant Kose of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry 
went to a brother officer, Lieutenant Waller, who was close by, 
and asked him whether he would join in an attack on the 
fortress. Waller consented. Taking with them a stalwart 
blacksmith and the few sc})oys whom they comman(le(|, the two 
officers stole up to '"the first gateway. The blacksmith burst it 
open : five more gates yielded to his strength ; but suddenly 
the alarm was given, and a gun opened fire on the daring 
assailants. On they wcnt’ffi spite of it, till, as they turned into 
a narrow lane leading to the fort, a number of Maliomedan 
fanatics fell upon them. Then ensued /i desperate struggle. For 
some minutes the event was doubtful. At last P,ose gathered 
his men together, and made a rush : the enemy were over- 
powered : the fortress was won ; but Kose fell mortally 
wounded. 


That day Sindhia, accompanied by Sir Robert Hamilton and 
sindhia Charters Maepherson, re-entered his capital. The 
ro-eiiters General and a number of officers of rank wont out 
to meet him : a squadron of the 8th Hussars and 
a squadron oi the 14th Light Dragoons escorted him to his 
palace; and the •streets through which he passed were thronged 
by thousands of citizens, who grecttJd him with enthusiastic 
acclamations.^ ** 


* Calcutta Oazettey Jan,- June, 1859, Suppl. pp. 1-20. In the five (lays’ opera- 
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Meanwhile Napier, in obedience to the order which he had 
received from the General, was pursuing the flying 
^rebels. They numbered four Jihousand men ; while 
Napier had only five hundred and sixty cavalry 
and a battery of hoi’se-artillery. On the 22nd he overtook 
them at Jdora Alipur. Only a few shots had fallen among 
them, when their ranks began to waver : Captain Lightfoot^s 
gunners limbered up and galloped down upon them ; and the 
14th Light Dragoons and the Hyderabad cavalry, riding their 
hardest to keep uj:) with that wonderful artillery,^ joined in the 
charge. In a few minutes all was over.^ Between three and ‘ 
four hundred of the rebels were slain ; and TantiaTopi and the 
Riio Sahib, leaving all their guns upon the field of battle, fled 
acToss the Chambal into Rdjputdna. 

Beaten and disgraced, deprived of the powerful ally who had 
so long sliared his fortunes, the clever Maratha did not yet 
feel that all wii; lost. IJis army, though small, was strong in 
cavalry and well equipped ; he possessed aif abundance of money 
and jewels, which he had stolen from Sindhians treasury ; and 
he knew that his cause would find many sympathisers in the 
country which he had now entered. * Before#going on to speak 
of his further adventures, it will bo necessary to (lescribe w'hat 
had passed in that country since the mutiny of the Jodhpur 
legion. 

During the autumn of 1857 a few isolated disturbances 
occurred. Major Burton, the British •Resident at Kotah, w as 
murdered, with his two sons, .by the soldiers of the Mahardo. 
Throughout this trying Jiime, indeed, George Lawrence never 
lost his hoki upon the country. But it was not till the next 
year, when reinforcements under Major-General Roberts arrived 
from Bombay, that he was able effectually to restore order. 
On the 30th of March, Roberts defeated the mutinous troops 
of the Mahardo, and recaptured Ko*tah.^ Thus, w^heu Tdntia 
made his appearance, th0 British authorities w’cre ready to 
meet him. 

Tantia’s first step was to send emissaries to Jeyporc, who^ 

tions before Gwalior only twenty-one were kille<l and sixty-sfx wounded on the 
British side. ^ • 

^ Malleson, vol. iii. p. 230. • 

* Calmtta Gazette, Jan. -June, 1859, Suppl. pp. 13-15. 

® Lawrence’s Rminiacence$^^^^, 295-9 ; I. T. Prichard’s Mutinies in Eajpoo- 
tam^ pp. 249-52. 
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there was a large party ready to join him. Hearing of his in- 
tended advance on this place, Roberts started with 
a force of about two4rthousaTid men from Nusaeer- 
abad to intercept him. Foiled by this move, Tiintia marched 
southwards, followed by Roberts. The heat, which had been 
great from the outset of the campaign, now became so dreadful 
that twenty-two of Roberts’s men died of sunstroke 
ill three days ; and he thcndoi-o decided to detach 
a light column under Colonel Holmes in puisuit, in order to 
minimise the sutterings of the remainder. Meanwhile Tdntia, 
whose infantry had a number of hardy ponies to help them 
in trying marches, was making good use of his start. Fassing 
through Tonk, where he obtained four guns, jm _ 
still pushed southwards, intending to cross tlie 
enter the Southern Manitha country, and there 
in the interest of the Nana, the seething dis-^^ 
the intriguing Brahmins whose infmence had been 
destroyed by the dov^nfall of the Peshwa. In order to execute 
this plan, however, it was first necessary to cross the Chambal ; 
and the Chambal tad risen so high as to have liecomc impass- 
able. He thcrefo^’e turned aside to the westward, and crossed 
the Bundi hills. The rains were now falling with almost un- 
precedented violonoe. The great rivers of Rdjputiliia were 
turned into raging torrents ; and for twelve days all military 
operations were suspended, 

Roberts, wlio, on hearing that tlie rebels had crossed the 
Bundi hills, had moved westward to cover Ajmere, now foiuid 
it very hard to procure information as to their further move- 
ments. At last he learned that they were still moving west- 
ward, and marched, on the subsidence of the fl(X)ds, 
towards Neemuch. As he apjii’oached the river 
Kotaria, he caught sight of them encamped on the opposite 
side, in front' of the town of Bhilwdra. Under 
cover of an artillery-fii^e, his troops crossed the 
stream, played upon themselves by Tantia's guns ; but, after 
ascending the further ba^dc, they had only just time to throw 
£^ew shells betfore the rebels, now in full retreat, w^erc out of 
range. Roberts* bivouacl^ed on tlie field. Pressing on next 
day in pursuit, he reached Kankraifii on the I'ith, and was 
there informed that they were only soycii miles off, on tlie river 
Bands. As the day was far spent, iie resolved to wait till 
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next morning before giving battle. Meanwhile Tiintia, who, 
like some other gftat criminals, was a punctilious observant of 
^religious ceremonial, had le^ his army to pay a visit to a 
famous shrine in the neighbourhood. At midnight he returned, 
ancP, hearing that his jmrsuers were close behind him, ordered 
the bugle to be sounded. The infantry, however, flatly refused 
to obey orders. It was all very well, they said, for the cavalry 
and artillery t(; go on making forced marches ; but they were 
exhausted. Tiintia was obliged to give way. When, thercfoi'c, 
Itoberts a])pro;ichod the river in the early morning, 
he found the opposite b;ink lined with rebels. As 
soon as they had fired a few rounds from their guns, they 
abandoned their })osition. The British cavalry iodc after them 
anTl cut down numbers of slragglers; but the survivors soon 
reached ground which favoured their escape, and fled on cast- 
Wiirds by prodigious marches. 

On the fourth day after the action, Roberts met Brigadier 
Parke in comruiind of another pursuing cctlumn iit 
Poona, ^ and oriti’usted further ()i)erations to him, 
enjoining him to prevent T'antia, at all hazi«’ds, fi'om l)reaking 
away to the south. Parke therefore, instead of following 
Tdntia^s track, marched straight to Neeiinich, where ho pro- 
cured fifty fresh horses for his cavalry. He was greatly puzzled 
by the conflicting lejmi ts which he received. A district officer 
told him that the rebels could not possibly cross the Chanibal in 
its then flooded condition, and would l^ry to shoot past him to 
the south. Another informjvit sent liim word that they were 
determined to get acro.^ the river somehow. The former 
report appealed the more prob;iblc, and was acce])ted by Parke ; 
but it turned out to be iucovi’cct. Parke was in consequence 
delayed for a few houi's ; and though, when he learned the real 
state of aflairs, lie made a great eflbrt to catch the rebels before 
they could cross the river, he only reached it in time to see 
them disapyicaring among •a grove of mango- trees on the west 
horizon. He then returned to Neemuch to refit his column. 

It was now feared that Tdntia would march to plunder the 
wealthy town of Ujjain, which lay* about forty miles to 
north-west of Indore. A small force iinder Cok)nel 

9 Aiic. 

Lockhart was therefore s^nt from Alnow to oi)pose 

^ This must not be confoumlkd with the better-known town of the same name 
near Bombay. 
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him, if ho should manifest any such intention ; and another under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hope followed soon afterwards. Tdntia, 
however, had another object in ;view. Finding the country^ 
clear after he had crossed the Chanibal, ho marched direct to 
Jhdlra Pat an, the capital of a Kjtjput state, levied a contribufion 
of sixty thousand pounds on the inhabitants, collected forty 
thousand more from the Government property, seized thirty 
guns, and enlisted a large number of fresh troops. In the 
beginning of September, he marched out of the town with an 
army now numbering some nine thousand men, intending to 
make for Indore. The idea was a bold one : but it offered 
every chance of success ; and, if successful, it would give a new 
lease of life to his cause, and undo all the work which hi^_ 
pursuers hiid done. Ho rej)resctited the cause of the Naria ; 
and the Nana, whom every Maratha regarded as Peshwa, would 
find a host of sympathisers at the court of Holkar. TAiitia 
would have known how to march with a li^'ht column fast 
enough to elude Hope and Lockhart ; and, if he had reached 
Indore without suffering another defeat, the Indore troops 
would have joined him, and the revolt would have spread 
throughout Holb'\r\s dominions. But the rebels had not 
sufficient confidence in each other to carry out the daring plan 
w’hich their leader 4^iad conceived.^ 

Lockhart and Hope met at Nalkera. There they were joined 
by Major-General Michel, who took command of their united 
columns, and was soon* af for appointed to the command of 
Malwa and Riijj)Utflna. Hearing that the rebels were some- 
where to the north-east, he marched to intercept them. The 
black cotton-soil of the co^intry was swollen into a i«ticky i)asto ; 
and the heat was so intense that many horses droi)i)ed dead 
at the guns. Still Michel pushed on as well as he could, and, 
coming upon the rebels a few miles north of Kajgarh, thought 
that he saw a chance of a battle. But, in Tantia Topi’s eyes, 
to figbt battles was no part of a geheral’s business. He saw 
and was conquered. His aimy of eight thousand men fled 
from an army of less than thirteen hundred, and 

s«pi. 15. thirty guns behind them. The moral 

effects of the victory, if th^re can be said to have been a victory 

j 

^ Blackwood' 8 Aug. 1860, — Article on the Pursuit of Tantia Topee, 

p. 181. The writer was au actor in the caiupai^^n. There is some obscurity in 
this part of his narrative : but I liave done my Ijest to interpret his meaning. 
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where there was no battle, were decisive. The people of the 
country could not^ut feel that Tdntia had disgraced himself. 

For some weeks the fugitives wandered about aimlessly in 
Ihe jungles. At last they broke up into two divisions, one of 
whieh, unde^ the Rdo Sahib, wont to the north ; while the rest, 
under Td,ntia, marched southwards till, at MangrauJi, they fell 
in with Michel, who again defeated them. Turn- 
ing to the north-east, they rejoined their comrades 
at Lalitpur. Next day the Rdo Sahib, with a part of the army, 
started otf towards the south-east. A few days 
later he was surprised and beaten by Michel at ort. lo. 
Sindwdo. Soon afterwards he rejoined his ally. The pair 
now fled in a north-westerly direction, but finding the Betwa 
guflft’ded by a British force, resolved to ])ush south for the 
Nerbudda at all hazards. As soon as Michel heard of their 
design, he sent an express to warn Parke, whose duty it was to 
cover Indore, aifd, fairly outmarching the rebels, 
caught them obliquely crossing his frotit near 
Khorai, and cut their line in two. The left wing was driven 
back, with heavy loss, into the jungles, where the survivors dis- 
persed : the right wing, without attempting > to succour their 
comrades, made good their escape. 

The (toveniments of Bombay and Mad/as were seriously 
alarmed when they heard that T;lntia was going to cross the 
Nerbudda. As it turned out, however, their alarm was ground- 
less. He crossed the river about fotty miles north-east of 
Hoshaugabad, and tried to reach Ndgpur, but, finding himself 
luiaded by a force from tlijjit town, unable to break through the 
Meilghdt, wlych was likewise closely watched, hindered from 
entering Khandesh, and unable to summon up courage to make 
a dash over the Siltpura hills and cross the Tapti, he moved 
westward to Kargi^ii, and there, finding himself well ahead of 
the pursuing columns, halted to refresh his jaded followers and 
deliberate. • 

He had by this time lost more than half his army. The 
fault was partly his own. He did not know how to use his 
strength. He never attempted to avaif himself of Jiis siiperioritj^ 
in cavalry for the purpose of crippling his pursuers or harassing 
their baggage-train. BuIf in his own way ho could still do 
serious injury to the British cause. 

The authorities at Incioro had taken fright on hearing of his 
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retrograde movement. What if he should again take it into 
his head to visit their town ? What if ho should tiiko his stand 
upon the Grand Trunk Road, and nitornipt the communication, 
and break down the telegraph wires between Bombay and' 
RAjputdna ? To guard against these contingencies, two small 
infantry detachments were sent from Mhow to watch the 
fords of the Nerbudda above Akbarpur, through which the 
road passed. Major Sutherland, who commanded one of these, 
heard that Tdntia was moving westward from Kar- 
Nov. 23. gi\n, and went to Jilwdna to intercept him. While 
there, he was informed that a party of the rebels was on the 
road about six miles to the north, and had cut the 
Nov, 25. telegraph wires. He sUirted next morning at day- 
break to clear the road, but, on reaching the place where the 
wdres had been cut, found no rebels. Some villagers, however, told 
him that the whole force had passed by westward during the night. 
Sutherland soon found their tracks, and, after going about eight 
miles, caught sight of- their rear-guard streaming out of the town 
of Rdjpur. Taking with him a few Highlanders mounted on 
camels, and leaving the rest of his force to follow, ho continued 
the pursuit, Abc^ut five ‘miles further on ho descried the rebels 
again, about to ford a stream which crossed the road : the 
infantry marched ¥ip at a rapid pace to take part in the battle ; 
but now the rebels were out of sight. A few minutes later he 
saw them again, perched on a rocky ridge crowning a jungle- 
covered slope in his front, ' They actually stood to fire a few 
rounds of musketry and grape : ,but the British charged up the 
slope, and captured their guns ; and they were gone in a moment. 
Next day Sutherland resumed the pursuit, but, as^he drew near 
the Nerbudda, had the mortification to see them comfortably 
encamped on the further side. It was impossible for him to 
force a passage over a river five hundred yards wide ; and next 
morning they were no more to be seen. 

A few days before, Brigadier Parkw had been despatched with 
a flying column, from Chiirwah, a town on the 
south of the Nerbudda, to continue the pursuit, 
^searching tv(p hundred and forty miles in nine days, 
on the last of «which he^ had to thread his way for twenty 
miles through a dense % jungle, he overtook and 
“ defeated the rebels at Chota Oodeypore, thus 
relieving the British Resident at Bar*6da of all anxiety for the 
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safety of that rich town. After this, however, he was obliged 
',to wait for somi days, to give his horses rest and allow 
stragglers to rejoin the cjjliimn. Meanwhile, Tilntia was 
wandering about in the dense forests of Banswdra. The passes 
leading into Gujarjlt and Malwa were barred against him. 
He tried to gain admittance into the fort of Saliimbar, but 
failed ; and, when he moved on to the south, Colonel Benson 
prepared to cut oif his escape, while a little column under Major 
Rocke watched the exits from the jungle on its eastern side. 
The wild Bhils of Banswdra were waiting to fall upon him when 
the end should come. In fact he was at his wits’ end to know 
what to do. Most of his followers would have surrendered, 
if they had not been persuaded by their chiefs, who knew 
that they themselves had no right to expect mercy from 
the British Government, that tlie amnesty which it had 
tardily offered to all who had not committed murder was a 
delusion. In Uhis desperate situation, however, a gleam of 
hope appeared. Prince Firoz Shah, Tantm heard, had marched 
from Oudh to join him. He resolved to make a final effort to 
break through the not which encompassed him. 

Turning to the north-east, he ruslnfd out ®f the 
jungle through a pass at Partdbgarh, opposite Major Rocke’s 
little barfd, and, assuming the offensive for •the first and only 
time, managed to keep his opponents at bay long enough to 
allow his own men to get clear. Colonel Benson, who had been 
watching the passes into Malwa, g8t iifformation of his line of 
flight, started in pursuit, and^ by dint of marching thirty-five 
miles a day for four dayj, got close enough to the 
fugitives to cg>pture six of thcii* elephants at Zirapur. 

Next morning Brigadier Somerset came up to so. 

continue the pursuit, marched seventy miles in 
forty-eight hours, and caught them at Barode. After standing 
the fire of his artillery for a few minutes with unusual firm- 
ness, they turned and flc^. At Indergarh they were joined 
by Firoz Shah and his followers. The combined army 
now amounted to no more than two thousand men, Tlie 
only hope left to them was * to esJape death ^t the hano^ 
of the soldier or the hangman, ^hoir caUlo shared their 
sufferings. “Many a woH-bred charger,” wrote an officer who 
took part in the campaign,^ “ was left sttinding by the roadside, 
^ The writer of ilio article in JJI^hcood. 
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its back swarming with maggots, and its hoofs worn to the 
sensible sole.” ® 

Still the pursuing columns pushed doggedly and relentlessly , 
on. For a time, indeed, they were confused by the terrific 
speed with which the fugitives rushed from the centre of Matwa 
to the northern extremity of RdjputAna. Only for a time, how- 
ever. Colonel Holmes, who had been sent out from Nusseerabad 
with a few’ infantry and artillerymen to do what he could, per- 
formed the astounding march of fifty -four miles across a sandy 
desert in a little over twenty-four hours, surprised the rebels en- 
camped at Sikar, and, by merely firing a few rounds, 

‘ threw them into the utmost confusion. Tdntia 
was now thoroughly disheartened, and worn out with fatigue. 
Next day he made off, attended by only a few followers, re- 
crossed the Chambal, and hid himself in the jungles near Sironj. 

A few^ days later some six hundred of the rebels gave them- 
selves up to the Raja of Bikaner, begging Mm to intercede 
with the British on their behalf. The Government, well pleased 
to be saved the trouble of hunting them dowm, ordered them 
to bo sent home, only stipulating that any wdio might there- 
after be convicted fof murder, should be brought up, if required, 
for execution. Michel believed that those who were still at 
large would try 'i/O escape him by crossing the Aravalli 
range, through w’hich no guns could follow them, into Malwa. 
Ho therefore posted columns to hem them in on all sides 
except the e;ist, whoi^ the grciit desert effectually im- 
prisoned them. Once again, however, their marvellous speed 
upset all his calculations. Shooting past the right flank of the 
southern column, which was commanded by Brig»adier Honnor, 
they fled through Jodhpur. But Honnor was on their track 
in an instant, and, marching a hundred and forty- 
Feb. 10. five miles in four days, came up with and beat 

Fob. IS. them at Koshdni. Five days later they reached 

the Chattarbhuj pass, afid got safely through, but 
to their dismay found a column hovering in the neighbourhood. 
They made for the Banswdra jungles. The passes were closed. 
*fhen they rwhed to the east* past Partdbgarh, hunted by 
Somerset, who marched t^o hundred and thirty miles in nine 
days. Most of them fell' out of the line of march, 
Feb. 22. threw away their arms, aqd sneaked homo. A few, 
to whom the amnesty held out no hope, qpcaped into the 
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Sironj jungles. The rest, numbering about two hundred, 
surrendered near*Runnojah.^ 

Tiiutia, however, was stiU at large. The jungle in which he 
had taken refuge belonged by right to a feudatory of Sindhia, 
natned Mdn Singh, with whom he had hitely been associated. 
This man had, however, a few months before, been deprived 
of his estates by his overlord, had rebelled against him, and, 
having been attacked by Napier, who could not aflbrd to over- 
look any disturbance, even though it were unconnected with 
the Mutiny, had entered upon the career of an outlaw. He 
happened at this time to be wandering in the jungle. One 
day he came across T^ntia. “ Why did you leave your force 'i ” 
ho asked ; “ you have not acted rightly in so doing.” “ I was 
tired of running away,” replied Tdntia, “ and, whether I have 
done right or wrong, I will remain with you.” He might 
indeed feel that he was safe where he was, for no European 
would ever be* able to follow him through the pathless mazes 
of the jungle to his hiding-place. But it had occurred to 
Napier, who know that he was somewhere in the jungle, that 
he might be able to effect his captury, if hef could first succeed 
in gaining over Mdn Singh. It was not lik«ly that Mdn Singh 
would rjfuse to surrender, if a sufficient bait were held out to 
him. For he had staked everything on the* issue of his quarrel 
with Sindhia, and had lost. His one chance of regaining his 
lost wealth and position would b^to i)lace himself in the hands 
of the British, and to court their goocf offices. 

Major Richard Meade, am officer of the Gwalior Contingent, 
had already been sent# by Napier, in command of a small 
detachmentf to clear the country in the neighbourhood of the 
jungle, and to attack Tdntia and Man Singh, if ho should find 
an opportunity of doing so. In the first week of March he 
heard that the theikur of a village^ in which his troops were 
quartered was connected with M<in Singh. On the 8th he went 
to see the thrikur, and sifcceeded in getting him to promise to 
bring Mfin Singh’s agent to him, and to try to persuade Mdn 
Singh himself to surrender. Three ^days later the 
agent presented himself before Meade, who guvci ^ 

• 

^ Bluckim)(Vft Magazine^ Aig:. 1860, pp. 173-91. CalciUOi 0(uxtU\ July- 
Dec. 1858, pp. 2042-3, 2091, 2346-8, 2434-7, 2453-4 ; Jaii.-Juue, 1859, pp. 34, 
128-9, 138-9, 184-6, 571-6, TJfO-S, etc. Tdutia's McDwir, printed iu vol. hi. of 
MiUlesou’s History, pp. 618-22. 
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him a letter for his master, which contained an invitation to 
surrender. Some weeks of negotiation followed. On the 31st, 
Meade was informed that Miin Singh was prepared to accept 
the invitation on certain specified conditions. Some of these 
he could not accept. At last all Mdn Singh’s scruples were 
overcome. It was agreed that he should be free to remain in 
the British camp, instead of being handed over to the tender 
mercies of Sindhia ; and on the 2nd of April he gave himself 
up. 

But the most delicate part of Meade’s task remained to be 
done. He know that Man Singh must bo longing to bo restored 
to the position which he had occupied before his rebellion. 
Accordingly, on that day and the next he repeatedly talked to 
him in private, and laboured to instil into his mind the idea 
that, if he wanted to establish a claim to indulgence, ho must 
make himself useful to Government. Meanwhile, Tdntia, 
though he knew that Mdn Singh had surrendefed, had not the 
faintest suspicion of what was passing through his mind. On 
the 5th he sent a messenger to ask him whether he would 
advise him to rojohi Firo^ Shah, or to remain where he w^as. 
Mill Singh sent buck word to Tilutia that he would come and 
see him in throe days. Two days later he allowed 
‘ Meade' to be informed that he was prepared to 
apprehend Tdntia, if Government would distinctly promise to 
restore to him a portion of his estate. Meade was not cm- 
powered to promise so much. All that he could do was to tell 
Mdn Singh that any claim which' he might establish would bo 
considered. Mdn Singh’s mind was *soan made up. He pro- 
mised to do his best to apprehend Tdntia. * 

But to apprehend Tdntia was as difficult as to stalk a red 
deer. His spies swarmed in the British camp. It was obvi- 
ously necessary that the work of seizing him should be entrusted 
to natives only, and that of those natives none but Mdn Singh 
himself should know who the intended victim was. Accordingly, 
Meade selected a number of sepoys, and, without mentioning 
Tdntia’s name, ordered t\iem ti[\ obey any instructions which 
iKdn Singh might give them. That night Mdn Singh went to 
see Tdntia, in ffilfilmerkt ^of his promise. Once more Tdntia 
asked him whether he would advise him to rejoin Firoz Shah, 
or to stay where he was, Mdn Singl^L said that he would give 
him a definite answer in the morning, and then went away. 
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About midnight he came back, followed %y the sepoys, and 
found Tdntia asl«ep. The sepoys woke him up, 
seized him, and carried him back to Meade. He Tdntia?'"^ 
was then conveyed to Sipri.^* 

• But even now his power was not wholly gone. Mdn Singh 
warned Meade that he had contrivM to tamper with the sepoys, 
and that he would effect his escape if he were not speedily 
disposed of; and Sir Robert Hamilton sent orders that he 
should be brought to justice without delay. 

On the morning of the 15th, a court-martial was assembled 
in an officer's bungalow to try him. He bore him- 
self under the ordeal with perfect calmness. The 
charge brought against him was, that he had waged war as a 
rebel against the British Government. “I only obeyed,” he 
pleaded, “ in all things that I did, my master’s orders up to the 
capture of Kdlpi ; and afterwards those of Kdo Sahib. I have 
nothing to stat# except that 1 have had nothing to do with the 
murder of any European men, women, or^children, neither have 
I, at any time, given orders for any one to be hanged.” The 
defence Avas not accepted. In the cvenin^j Tantia was found 
guilty, sentenced to death, and ciirried off to the fort of Sfpri. 

During three days he waited impatieutty for death. Once 
he expitssed a hope that Government woyld pro- 
vide for his family, and not punish them for what execution, 
he had done. The evening of the 18th was fixed for his 
execution. At five o’clock on tbht day he was brought out of 
the fort, under the escort of a company of British soldiers, to 
the place whore ho was to die. The troops of the station were 
drawn up on the grouncl in a hollow square, in the centre of 
which stooS the gallows. Every spot from which it was pos- 
sible to see the convict was crowded with onlookers. There 
was a delay of about twenty minutes. Then Major Meade read 
the charge, the finding of the court, and the sentence. As 
soon as the last word had been uttered, the fetters were taken 

* Mallosou, 7ol. iii. pp. 367-9, and App. I, pp. 523-4 (Tantia’s depojsition). 
SirRicliard Meade, to whom [ appliwi for ii^ormation, was alnoad at the time, 
and had not liLs pa^iera with him ; mit, as Malleson’s account, which 1 have Al- 
lowed, was bused upon in formation supplied by Sir Uiijfiard, I have no tloubt 
that wliat I have written in ^he text is su9stautinlly true. [I^dy Meade has 
this year (1897) been so kind as to leml me a copy of her late husband's papers, 
from which 1 find that what I wrote is perfectly accurate. The papers include 
Tdntia’s deposition, which is ^nted at the end of Malleson’s third volume.] 
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off Tdntia's legs ; and, with a firm step, he mounted the ladder 
on to the platform. Ho was pinioned and tied. Then, of his 
own accord, he put his head into the noose : the bolt was 
drawn ; and, after a slight struggfe, ho died.^ 

It has been argued that as, at the time when Tdntia was 
born, his master, the Peshwa, was an independent 
was^itjuat? prii^ce, and as he was not charged with having 
committed murder, it was unjust to hang him. 
It is sufficient to reply that as, at the time of the Mutiny, 
he was a subject of the British Government, he undoubtedly 
rebelled in waging war against it, and was therefore as justly 
liable to be hanged as any of the poor deluded mutineers who 
suffered the same fate. Moreover, though he was not charged 
with having committed murder, there is abundant evidenctf to 
prove that, in denying that he had committed murder, he lied, 
— that he helped to contrive the deaths of those who were shot, 
or sabred, or drowned, or torn to pieces in Che Ganges by 
Cawnpore.^ On thii charge also ho would have been tried, 
and his guilt would have been brought home to him, if there 
had been time to procure the necessary evidence : but although 
he was convicted on thfc lesser charge alone, posterity will 
say that his punishment was just. 

The annihilation of Tantia's power was the last^ event of 
real political importance in the insurrection. For 
some months longer, however, the dying embers of 
the fire which h&d swept over the land smouldered 
on. Throughout the summer and, the autumn, in Bundelkhand, 
in the Saugor and Norbudda Territorms, and elsewhere, small 
columns wore constantly employed in hunting do^wri bands of 
marauders who could not bring themselves to turn aside, with- 
out a struggle, from the paths of violence and rapine which the 
outbreak of the mutiny had opened to them. It was not till 
the end of the year that India was restored to something like 
its normal condition.® < 


^ Daily NewSy May 20, 1859, p. 5, col. 4 ; TinwSy May 20, 18.59, p. 10, cols. 
^3 ; papers lent to me by Lady ^cade. *\ 

^ ^ Tantia also didared that the Nana Was not responsible for the Cawnporo 
murders. Against hu; unsupported statement of his own and of his master’s 
innocence, we have the testimony of a host <?f independent witnesse.s. See 
Depositions taken at Ca/ionpore under the direrMon of Col. Williams^ pp. 5, 8, 
13-14, 16-17, 19, 26, 35-6, 38-9, 42, 45, 49, 50,^52, 60, 78, 83, 85, 87, 90, 96-7, 
99-103, 111-13. ^ Calcutta Oatseiley passim. 
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• 

The question inevitably arises whether the war might not 
have been brought to an end* before, and with a 
^ vigour which would have maj^e a deeper impression struggle so^ 
upon the people of India. If it is good for us to ' 

corftemplate with pride the heroic deeds of our countrymen, it 
is not well to shut our eyes to failures which experience may 
teach us to avoid. The fault was not merely that when the 
mutiny broke out, we were unprepared. When the heroes of 
1857 had repelled the first onslaught of the mutineers, there 
was some want of power in crushing their resistance ; and when 
they had abandoned all hope of success, and were only seeking 
to plunder or to escape, they outmarched us at every point. 
For this failure our organisation w'as in part responsible. Our 
cavalry were neither trained, nor equipped, nor armed to 
destroy the enemy whom they had to pursue. As Havelock’s 
gifted son, who himself showed with brilliant success how to 
deal with the •inma ways, afterwards remarked, “Our magni- 
ficent force was capable of crushing anything : it could overtake 
nothing.” ^ To say that Sir Colin Campbell failed to I'emedy 
this defect, is simply to admit that he was not a born general. 
Ills experience had for the most part been gained upon 
European fields ; and he did not fully understand the con- 
ditions of success in Indian warfare. Hife movements were 
somewhat slow ; and he had an undue respect for his enemy 
Cautious by dispovsitioii and intensely conservative, ho was 
deeply sensible of the heavy responsibility which lay upon him ; 
and he refused to run risk» or to listen to those who urged 
him to try new methods^ When, by a failure of judgement 
which, even on his own principles, was inexcusable, ho had 
suffered over a hundred thousand rebels and mutineers to 
escape almost unscathed from Lucknow, ho might still, if he 
had considered how Lake had hunted the Mardthas fifty years 
before, have done something to repair his error. Towards the 
end of the year, Outraift, pointing to the brilliant example 
of the younger Havelock, urged him to form a corps of 
mounted infantry, — the arm^^hich^ if it had been ready to 
his hand, might have changW the whole coin|)lexion of tllfc 

’ Major, now Sir JT. M. Havelock- Allaii’n Whrcc Main*MilUari/ (^uestiotis of 
the Daijf p. 167. See App. T. • 

2 General’ limes suggests (T/wi Sepmj Revolt, p. 297) that Sir Colin’s slowness 
was “ at variance with liis own fharacter, and largely due to his deference to other 
inrlneuces.” Query, — the influeuce of Mansfield t 
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war. But such an innovation was not to be expected from an 
old man. ^ 

It would be unjust, however, ,to dwell only upon the weak , 
side of Colin Campbeirs generalship. Much of the invective 
that has been directed against him was based upon ignoranc6 of 
the circumstances in which he had to act ; and much of it was 
vague declamation. If he did his work in his own way, he did 
it on the whole thoroughly and well. And the work which he 
had to do was even harder than that which tried to the utter- 
most the powers of Havelock and Outram and Nicholson, For 
he had to maintain a weary, heart-breaking struggle against 
tens of thousands of guerillas, whom despair stimulated to 
resist to the last, and whom a timely amnesty might have 
induced to lay down their arms.^ The worst that can be said 
of him is that, hampered by a defective organisation and unable 
to remedy it for lack of initiative and breadth of view, pur- 
sued by the results of the fatal errors which h6' had committed 
at Lucknow, he all6wed the war, which might have been 
terminated sooner and with more decisive effect, to drag on till 
near the close of 1S59. 

Long before this, however, an event had occurred which 
marked the close of the crucial period of the 
the Govon" struggle, and the restoration of British supre- 
by thoCrown ^^^y. Ill England, all political parties agreed 
in throwing the blame of the Mutiny on the 
East India Company. ITie Company therefore abolished ; 

and Queen Victoria became virtually Empress of 
jSxjSmatioii. India. A proclamation was prepared, explaining 
the principles in accordance with which the im- 
perial functions were thenceforth to be exercised. It declared 
that the government of India had been assumed by the Queen ; 
that Lord Canning was to be the first Viceroy ; that all officers 
who had been in the service of the East India Company were 
confirmed in their offices ; that all treaties made by the Com- 
pany with native princes were to be maintained ; that the 
Queen desired no extension territory ; that she promised 
<al] religious toleration to her v Indian subjects, and would 
always respect their anciept usages ; that she offered ijardon to 
all rebels who had not directly takdu part in the murder of 

^ See Life of Lord Olyde^ vol. ii. pp. 277-3, i'ad Life of Lord Laivrence^ Ctli 
ed. vol. ii. pp. 176, 191-3 195. 
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Europeans; and that she would always labour for the pro- 
sperity of her no\Wy acquired dominions.^ 

On the 1st of November^ 1858, the proclamation was read 
out at every station in India. Religious services, military 
saliftes, concerts, displays of bunting, banquets, illuminations, 
fireworks, testified the enthusiasm of the Europeans : loyal 
addresses were signed by thousands of natives ; ^ and a new era 
of Anglo-Indian history began. 

’ GalcutUt Oazettet Exty.^ Nov. 1, 1858. 

^ Indian uewsxjapers. 
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CONCLUSION 

The objects of this chapter are to determine, from the evidence 
recorded in the preceding narrative, first, what were the causes 
of the Mutiny and of the disturbances which accompanied it 
among the civil population, and secondly, what was the signifi- 
cance of those disturbances, whether, in short they amounted 
to rebellion, I have traced in the narrative the working of 
the ascertainable causes, and need only now recapitulate 
them. Though there are some points involved in the enquiry, 
regarding which the evidence is defective, and which, therefore, 
can never be satisfactorily decided, yet they are of minor import- 
ance. For historical purposes the evidence is amply sVifiicient. 

The evidence concerns first, the mental attitude of the 
natives of Indhi, and particularly of the subjects of the Com- 
pany, before the outbreak of the Mutiny, and secondly, their 
conduct during its progress. ^ 

History and common sense alike show that a rebellion, 
properly so-called, can never take place without provocation. 
Had the British Government given such provocation ? It is 
true that, on personal grounds, the King of Delhi, minor 
potentates who were alarmed by the progress of annexation, 
landholders who had suffered from the unwise action of the 
British Government, ambitious spirits, whom its levelling policy 
had condemned to restless inaction, all who fancied that its 
overthrow would open to the^n opportunities for gratifying 
/heir selfish desires, desired thal)^ overthrow with more or less 
eagerness. So ^did many Mahomedans^ from political or 

' It would be a great mistake to assume that the Mahomedaiis were universally 
hostile to us. When the regiments at Chittagong and Dacca mutinied, the 
Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, as Sir G. Cantpbell observes {Memoirs^ vol. i. 
p. 294), “ treated the sepoys with just as much hostility as the Punjabis. They 



religious motives, and many Brahmins from a sense of wounded 
self-importance. fl?here were ^others too, who, though they 
^did not perhaps consciously desire the ruin of the Fcringhces, 
were yet so far dissatisfied with them and their administration, 
thafc they would not have been sorry to sec them involved in 
difficulties. But, though British rule had been far from fault- 
less, it was confessedly superior to any that had preceded it : ^ 
the poor and the unwarlike knew that it had ameliorated their 
lot ; and its sins had not been grave enough to provoke de- 
liberate rebellion. The accident that it was an alien and 
infidel rule, however humiliating to native pride,- would never • 
have been enough in itself to afford provocition. The result 
of this absence of provocation, coupled with the diversities of 
ra(?h, religion, rank, status, and aim among the discontented, 
was that they neither wished nor were able to combine against 
the British Government. They were simply in a mood to take 
advantage of any embarrassment which might overtake it, for 
the attainment of their private ends : some of them were in a 
mood to scheme, and did scheme, in order to bring such em- 
barrassment upon it. , 

Excepting the General Service *Enlistnjcnt Act and the 
new postal rules, the native army had, in the beginning 

hated them as an alien race . . . and hunted them out With much pluck.” See 
also pp. 44 and note, 143 and 185 s^u 2 )ra. 

^ Sir G. Camplicll tells us {Memoirs of my huiiaii Career^ vol. ii. pp. 356-7) 
that a sepoy officer remarked, in a paper i\jscovered in the palace of Delhi, that 
“ with all the faults of the Kuglish, their Government w.a.s the best Hindustan has 
ever seen, and he jiroposes that the ^future administration should be baaed on 
their model.” See also a translation of a most interesting circular letter 
addressed by the notorious Raj^i Man Singh to the talukddrs of Oudh on July 
20, 1857, priut^l in Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in the Mutmyy pp. 334-9 ; and 
above all see Sir J. Stracliey’s India^ pp. 313-20, 365-6. “The duty,” vsays Sir 
John (p. 366), “ was once imposed upon me of transferring a imiuber of villages 
which had long been included in a British district to one of the best governed of 
the Native States. 1 shall not forget the loud and universal protests of the 
people against the cruel injustice with whiclf they considered they were being 
treated. Everyone who has had experience of similar cases tells the same story. 
Nevertheless I cannot say that our Government is loved ; it is too good for 
that.” 

2 Sec Tliornhiirs Indian Mutiny , 332 ; John Lawrence’s letter on the 
causes of the Mutiny {Pari. Paperif vol. x*v, Sess. 2, 1869, p. 337) ; aijd 
Innes’s Lncknmv and Oude in the Mutiny^ p. 4. Mr. TfeonihiU speaks or 
“that vague discontent which is nece.ssarilypaud invnriaibly produced by the 
domination of an alien race, especially of a race whose habits, ideas and 
fieutimeuts differ widely from tliose of the people they rule ” ; and Ijuwrence 
insists that **the people of Iiylia can never forget that we are an alien race, 
in respect of colour, religion, habits and sympathies.” 
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of 1857, hardly any Bubstantial grievances to complain of:^ 
but the relaxation of discipline had encouraged them to twist 
into a grievance anything that startled their imaginations, or ^ 
olTendcd their caprices. They were irritated by past acts of 
bad faith : they sympathised with civil discontent ; and they 
shared in the general fear, begotten of ignorance, that Religion 
was in danger. They wore from various causes generally far 
less attached to their British officers than they had once been : 
it was in the nature of things impossible that, without such 
attachment, they should feel active loyalty towards the British 
Government ; and they had become so powerful and were so 
conscious of their power that, from purely selfish causes, they 
were ripe for mutiny. 

While the feelings of the civil and military population^' of 
India were in this inflammable condition, the discovery of the 
greased cartridge struck them like a flaming brand hurled into 
a mass of stored gunpowder; the inevitable mutiny burst 
forth ; the zealots or< sutferers who really desired to sweep the 
British away, took up arms against them, or waited in the hope 
that it would soon bo safe to strike ; the discontented seized the 
opportunity to redress thBir grievances ; and many who were 
not discontented were swept away by sympfithy, by threats, by 
persuasions, or by greed, into the flood of disaffectiori; or like 
schoolboys who, though prepared to reverence authority, must 
find a vent for their inborn love of mischief when they feel 
that their master is powerlesl to control them, took advantage 
of the prostration of governmental force to outrage the law. 
But, as might have been expected, the disturbances, except in 
one or two isolated regions, and on the part of a fe^ embittered 
or fanatical groups, never amounted to rebellion. If they had 
done so, the empire must have been destroyed. 

In trying to estimate the conduct of the people of India 
during the Mutiny, it is *important to bear in mind that it 
would have been unnatural for them to feel towards an alien 
Government like ours the loyalty that can only co-exist with 
patriotism. Those of them whV regarded our rule as beneficial 
^Helped us, or af least left fis fre^ to help ourselves ; but there 
was hardly one of them w];io would not have turned against us, 

t 

^ See Sir II. Lawrence’s articles on The Indian Army and Army Reform in 
hia collected essays. [The Act only aifected the f,?poys through their sympathies 
with their relatives and others who contemplated joining the service.] 
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if ho had once come to believe that we should be overthrown. 
Such conduct might not have* accorded with romantic notions 
of fidelity ; but it would most certainly have been dictated by 
common sense. No w’iso man ever fights for a lost cause. If 
we » had not been able to quell the Indian Mutiny, it would 
have been a plain proof that we had no business to be in India. 

* Although, even in Dalhousie’s time, the sepoys were in a 
mutinous temper, although their fears and hopes were probably 
excited by the agents of discontented princes, it is certain 
that, before the greased cartridge story got abroad, they 
formed no definite plot for a general mutiny. Whether or * 
not such a plot was formed afterwards, will never be as- 
certained : all that is certain is that, in the spring of 1857, a 
cojcTespondence was kept up arnong the regiments of the 
Bengal army, and that they generally agreed to refuse the 
cartridges.^ 

The evidenegj clearly proves that Dalhousie was not in any 
special degree, not more than any one else, responsible for the 
Mutiny,^ or for the disturbances which accompanied it. It is 
true that some of the acts of his adminjstration, righteous 
though they were, had added to the discontent which produced 
some of the disturbances. But that the harsh criticisms directed 
against fho annexation policy by pamphletceis and historians 
wore unsound is demonstrated by the fact that, with two ex- 
ceptions, the annexed states wxre far less disturbed in the years 
of the Mutiny than provinces wlflch Jiad been for generations 
under British rule. The exceptions were Oudh and Jhdnsi. It 
is certain that, if those states had not been annexed, the 
British Government wouKi have escaped some of the diflSculties 
which beset it in 1857 and 1858 ; but it would have purchased 
this relief by infamy, — the infamy of abandoning millions of 
peasants to groan under oppression for fear of incurring the 
ill-will of their oppressors. Moreover, even the annexations of 
Oudh and Jhdnsi would have been harmless, if they had been 
supported, as they would have been by any Government but 
ours, with armed force. Nor inust it be forgotten that the 
rebellion in Oudh was duo, no^o muiSh to annexation,^ as to t]i\ 

^ See Sir J. Lawrence’s letter on the causes of the Mutiny. ParL Pa^ierSy 
vol. XXV. (Sess. 2), 1859, pp. scq. 

He was partially responsible for the Mutiny, inasmuch as he tlid not perceive, 
or at least made no attempt to Miiiedy, the indiscipline of the native army. 

* See Syad Ahmad Khan’s The Carnes of the Indian, p. 5. 
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want of judgement with which the tdlukddrs were treated after 
the annexation ; and still more to the failure ^of Havelock’s first 
two attempts to relieve Lucknow; to the abandonment of 
Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell'; to the blunders which he 
committed during the siege; and to Canning’s proclamation. 
On the other hand, Dalhousie had pleaded earnestly for an 
increase of the European force, which, if it had been granted, 
would have greatly strengthened his successor’s hands, and 
might have averted the direst calamities of the Mutiny ; while 
by the construction of roads, railways, and telegraphs, and 
above all by the magnificent administration which ho had be- 
stowed upon the Punjab, he had contributed so much to the 
power by which order was restored to India that he deserved 
to be mentioned with gratitude rather than with reprobation. 

The question still remains, how far the rulers of India were 
to blame for the evils which befell them and so many of their 
subjects. The mutiny might doubtless have bo')n prevented, if 
the native array had been treated with invariable consideration 
and good faith, if discipline had been persistently cnfoj*ced, and 
if the due proportion between the numbers of the European 
and native troops had bben maintained. But, if a general 
mutiny had ever been sutFered to break forth, no power on 
earth could have prevented quasi-rebellious disturbances from 
following it. Just as the lawless and tyrannical barons of the 
twelfth century took advantage of the feebleness of Stephen 
to plunder and oppress *thcir weaker neighbours, and chafed 
against the strong and just rule o| Henry Plantagcnet ; just as 
a general mutiny of the London police would be followed by a 
violent outburst of crime on the part of the London thieves and 
roughs; so would the tdlukddrs, the dispossessed landholders, 
the Gujars, and the budmashes of India have welcomed the 
first symptom of governmental weakness as a signal for grati- 
fying their selfish instincts. The Avorst that can be alleged 
against our rule is that we had, with the best intentions, made 
many mistakes, which intensified the force of the disturbances 
occasioned by the Mutiny : bi^t much of the discontent felt 
Against us was, the inevita'olc restdt of measures which, rightly 
taken on behalf of the sneering many, had offended the tyran- 
nical few, much of it had been aroused by that resolute asser- 
tion of the majesty of the law which is the first duty of every 
Government. 
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APPENDIX A 

Lord Auckland and the First Afghan War 

• 

Since the fourth edition of this book was published, Sir Auckland 
Colvin has endeavoured to show that the policy which led to the first 
Afghan War was not that of Lord Auckland's Indian subordinates 
but of his EngliHi masters ” {John Colvin [“ Rulers of India series], 
p. 73). Sir Auckland's reasoning has been generally accepted as con- 
clusive. Not to mention anonymous reviewers, the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, who is known as a student of Anglo-Judian history, writes 
{English Historical Review, vol. x. 1895,*p. 604), “The author is able 
. . . to reverse entirely tlie common verdict against Lord Auckland 
and his fidvisers. . . . Passages (in Captain Trotter’s Earl of Auckland) 
in which the blame for the disastrous imbroglio appears to be laid upon 
Lord Auckland and, still more, upon Colvin and Torrens, must be 
modified in any future edition.” J haye no present concern with 
Colvin or Torrens ; and Captain Trotter may be supposed to know his 
own business : but Lord Auckland deserved at least as much blame 
as his “ English masters.” # 

Sir Auckland Colvin relies upon “the despatch bearing date 
June 25, which Lord Auckland received in 1836, from the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors.” “ This despatch,” he remarks 
(p. 86), “is not mentioned in Sir John Kaye’s History of the Afghan 
War, Yet without it the whole of Lord* Auckland’s policy is unintelli- 
gible.” After giving an cttract from the despatch, Sir Auckland 
goes on to say, “It is evident that Lord Auckland’s position after the 
receipt of this important despatch clearly and squarely laid down 
for him. First, he was to end^vour to enter into commercial, 
into political relations with Afgndnistun. He was^to* adopt any other 
measures which he thought, desirable iif order to counteract Russian 
influence, if he were satisfied that the time had arrived for him to 
interfere decidedly in th<» affairs of Afghdnistdn.” Yes I but the 

despatch left the Governor -General a free hand. He was not 
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instructed to reject the overtures of Dost Mahomed *. he was not 
instructed to dethrone that friendly prince, or to Sot up a discredited 
exile in his stead. As a writer in the Atheneeim (March 9, 1895) , 
says, in a review of Sir Auckland's book, “ Neither in the despatch of 
June, 1836, nor in that of May, 1838, can we find any clear fere- 
shaping of Auckland's aggressive policy towards the Bdrakzai Amir 
of Kabul. It is true . . , Vliat Lord Auckland referred to thos6 
^despatches in justification of a war for which he assumed full responsi- 
bility," etc. (see Purl Papers, vol. xxv. [1 Sess. 2], 1859, p. 307, § 67). 

“ I have,” writes the Governor-General, “ in adopting this step, been 
deeply sensible of the responsibility which it places on me . . . and 
a reference to the Despatches of your Hon. Committee of the 25th 
June 1836, and the 10th May last have led me to look with con- 
fidence for your . . . support to the plans on which, in the exercise 
of the discretion confided to me, I have resolved.” Moreover, even if 
the Board of Control had prescribed to the Governor- General a policy 
identical with that which he pursued, he would not have been free 
from responsibility. That policy is universally admitted to have been 
ill conceived and to have led to disastrous results. If Lord Auckland 
approved of it, as he did, what is the use of trying to transfer from 
him to the Board of Control a responsibility which he expressly 
claimed for himself ? If the policy had been prescribed for him and 
he had believed it to oe fraught with disaster, would it not have been 
his duty cither to disobey his instructions, as Warren Hastings did 
when he knew that his instructions were wrong, or to resign his 
office ? It is quite true that, as Mr. K G. Keene points out (Hist of 
India, vol. il 1893, p. 408), “thr Biitish Ministry made that policy 
(Auckland’s) their own,” — in a despatch dated October 24, 1838, in 
which, as Mr. Keene says, 'Hhe policy had been sanctioned by 
anticipation,” — “so that they would ever have enjoined it on the 
Governor-General if he had not originated it himself ” : but the fact 
of their having “ sanctioned by anticipation ” a disastrous policy does 
not absolve its originator from blame. 

Sir John Kaye’s narrative (ITise. of the War in Afghanistan^ 2nd ed. 
vol. i. pp. 1 99-385) is, on the whole, remarkably fair. He freely admits 
(pp. 382-3) that on the Ist of October, r838, Auckland “had good 
grounds for believing that the fall of Herat was inevitable ” ; and 
therefore that he was bound to tali;e active measures of some sort for 
averting the dangers which its. fall w^uld involve, although “this state 
of things was malinly induced by thd feebleness of our own policy 
towards the Barukzye Sirdart ” (i)p. 308-9) : but, ho concludes, “ the 
failure of Mahomed Shah ” of Persia “ cut from under the feet of Lord 
Auckland all ground of justification, and rendered the expedition 
across the Indus at once a folly and a crime.” 
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Sir Auckland Colvin's account of Burnes's negotiations with Dost 
Mahomed is hardljfc less misleading than liis attempt to exculpate the 
Governor -General. His aim ajjpcara to be to show that it was 

practically impossible for the (Ibvernor-General to secure the alliance 
of the Amir. Dost Muhammad,” he writes (pp. 95-6), was assured 
by Captain Burnes of protection against Sikh and Persian. But the 
Amir did not fear the Sikh, aud the Pfiiian was a long way off. . . . 
Unless Peshdwar were placed by Lord Auckland in the hollow of Dost 
Muhammad's hand, it very soon became evident that Captain Burnes ' 
might retrace his steps to India. The Amir would, if desired, pay a 
tribute for Peshdwar to the Mahdrdjd. . . . But if Lord Auckland 
desired his alliance, in one or another fashion Peshdwar must be con- 
veyed to him. . . . Peshdwar must be his. Tluit was his ultimatum. 
There was no getting behind it. On that rock the negotiation split” 
AiTd again (p. 99), “in order that wc should make him (Dost 
Muhammad) our friend, it was necessary that we should make Ran jit 
Singh our enemy. That, in Lord Auckland’s judgement, would be 
madness.” ^ 

Now it is not strictly true that “Dost Mijiammad was assured by 
Captain Burnes of protection” against Persia. The assurance was 
given to Sirdar Kohin Dil Khan of Candahar. “ I have gone so far,” 
writes Burnes on December 23, 1837 (Parj. Papei%yo\. xxv. 1859, p. 97), 
“ as to inform him that if Herat fells, and the Skah of Persia seeks to 
march against Candahar, and he continues the friend of the British 
nation, his brother, the Ameer, will come to his^assistance ; that I will 
accompany him, and that in that event the expenses of keeping off the 
Persians will he furnished to him.” ^ But Sir Auckland omits to add 
that Burnes was severely taken to task by the Governor-General for 
having given this assurance {TJ). pp. 121-3, §§ 2-3, 6, 15) ; and Sir 
Auckland’s statement that “the Persian was a long way off ” is misleading. 
Dost Mahongjd thought that he was quite near enough to be dangerous. 
“ Russia,” says Burnes (Kaye’s TAveb of Ivdian Officers, vol. ii. p. 37, note), 
“ guaranteed him against Persia, and thus he clung to her instead of 
us.” The Amir was even more anxious to obtain from the British a 
guarantee of protection from Persia than to get hold of Peshawar. 
(See Farl, Papers, vol. xxv. ;y359, pp. 174 § 10, 228, 229 § 3, 231, and 
238 § 7.) What the Amir wants, wrote Burnes, just before he left 
Kiibul, is “ piot-ection from the we^, as the price of his adherence to 
us, and further, that however Pj^ihawuj might be settled by Runjeet 
Singh, no acknowledgement coi;|[d be made for our good offices unle'fc 
m«ans were taken to prevent injury froiii such setttement to those who 
luxd befriended the Ameer.* Certainly the Amir was anxious to hold 
Peshawar as Ranjit's trib^ry : but this was not “ the rock on which 
the negotiation split.” Tliat rock was the Governor-General's frigid 
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disposition towards the Amir, his manifest unwillingness to give him 
any substantifil proof of friendship. “It was not ^ the adjustment of 
the Peshawur affair,” said the j)rincipal Afgh.'ln secretary to Burnes, 
“ that dissipated the Ameer’s hopes, Vat tlie indifference to his suifer- 
inga . . . which it was now (March, 1838) clear the British fqjit” 
{Ih. j). 173, § 7). If Burnes Imd been authorised to offer the Amir 
protection from Persia, he it ‘^ht have been trusted to adjust “ the 
Peshawur affair” without offending Ranjit Singh. Sir Auckland 
himself tells us (p. 79) that Ranjit was in a compliant mood : — “ ‘What 
the Governor-General whispers in my ear, that will I do,’ was his 
reply to Lord Auckland’s agent.” But as late as January 20, 1838, 
the Amir’s suggestion that he should be allowed to hold Peshawar as 
“tributary to Lahore” had not even been communicated to Ranjit 
{Pari, Papers^ vol. xxv. 1859, p. 123) ; and I can find no evidence that 
it was ever communicated to him. Indeed, as Sir John Kaye setys 
(vol. i. p. 204), “on the 2l8t of February letters were opened from 
the Gk)vemor-General, stating . . . that there was no intention to 
accede to the proposals of the Ameer, and that Pesh^j\nir must be left 
to the Sikhs.” [See also Pari. Papers^ vol. xxv. 1859, pp. 43, 75, 133-4.] 
Yet as late as July 1838, Dost Mahomed was still, as he had always 
been, hoping against hojDe to win the friendship of the English {Ih, 
p. 275). 

Sir Auckland CUvin insists (p. 102) that Burnes, although he 
warmly espoused the cause of Dost Mahomed, led the (^jovernor- 
Gencral to believe that “ if Shah Shuja were sent back to Kdbul with 
a mere personal guard of British troops, he would be received with open 
arms.” This is substantially true (Par Papers^ vol. xxv. 1859, pp. 252, 
257) ; and the fact should not bo forgotten wdien we condemn the 
gratuitous folly of the Govemor-Gen^^ral’s policy : but Sir Auckland 
omits to add that Lieutenant Leech, Bumes’s assistant, recorded the 
warning that Shah Shujd’s “constant reverses appear ^ated in the 
eyes of the multitude, and with great difficulty could any be found to 
join his fortunes without seeing the greatest certainty of success ” {Ih. 
p. 268, § 59). What is more, as Sir John Kaye reminds us (vol. i. 
p. 357), Burnes himself wrote, , “ the Afghans are a superstitious people, 
and believe Shah Soojah to have no fortur^e.” 
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Would it have been useless pursue the Meerut 
Mutineers ? 

• 

Lord Roberts (Forty -one Years in India, vol. i. p. 90) doubts 
whether it wouJcl have been of any use to pursue the Meerut mutineers. 

Only a very few European cavalry,” he says, ^‘were available for' 
pursuit, for the Carabineers . . . were . . mainly . . lecruits still in the 
riding school, and their horses for the most part were quite unbroken . . . 
the* mutineers had a considerable starts the Cavalry could not have 
been overtaken, and . . . the Infantry . . . would have scattered . . 
over the country, and fivoured by the darkness . . have defied pursuit.” 
The Rifles, adds Lord Roberts, could not have reached Delhi before 
the evening of the following day. 

I will not apologise for presuming to cliffer from so high an 
authority, first, because no other Indian officer, so far as I know, save 
only Generals Hewitt and Wilson, has ever agreed with him ; and 
secondly, because I am sure that# Lord boberts, J.f he had ever found 
himself in similar circumstances, would have been the first to insist 
upon pursuit. The mutineers fled, as I have lEilready shown (p. 99, 
note 1), as a disorganised mob and in detached parties ; and many of 
them loitered on the road. A squadron of the Carabineers was avail- 
able ; and, as some days later, Lieutenant Hanford, Lieutenant A. R. D. 
Mackenzie, and a party of brave men rode with despatches one hundred 
and thirty miles from Meerut on unbroJeen horses (National Beview, 
March 1893^ p. GO), every JUan in the station who could ride might 
have joined m the pursuit. A strong battery of horse-artillery was 
ready for instant action and could have severely punished the fugitives. 
The Rifles could at all events have accounted for the laggards. Lord 
Roberts will not persuade his brother queers that Wilson and Hewitt 
were justified in doing nothing. 

[Since I wrote the abo^e passage, I have read Sir H. Ilavelock- 
Allan’s very interesting book Three ^ain Military Questions of tJie Day. 
Sir Henry says (p. 1 7 4), “ The cavalry might, if pushed on alond, or 
together with the horse-artilley, have*easily over^ken the 8epoy% 
. . . the guns might . . . have inflict^ some loss, but the mass of 
the rebels could not have Ifeen prevented from reaching Delhi before 
them.” But after remarking that ‘‘ a hundred and fifty mounted rifle- 
men,” if such a corps had '®een available, “ would have saved Delhi to 
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Britain that night," he points out (p. 175, note) that a modification 
of this x^lan “ might have been devised on the spot “ It is said that 
a captain of the Sixth Carabineers volunteered, if allowed to take his 
own squadron, a troop of horse-ariilldify and a couple of dozen of the 
60th Eiflea carried on the limbers and spare waggons of the guns, to 
intercept the mutineers, by getting before them to the bridge above 
spoken of,” — the bridge ovel^ 'ihe Hindan, between Meerut and Delhi, 
— “but that the attempt was considered too hazardous,” etc. Sir 
Hugh Gough say '3 {Old Memories^ 44), “ Even if the . . . mutineers 
had arrived before the pursuing force, I believe the moral effect of the 
approach of the Britisli troopers would have deterred the Native 
Infantry from breaking out, and Delhi would have been saved/ ] 


APPENDIX C 

JoHK Colvin in the Mutiny 

Sin Auckland Coi^vin, K.O.S.I., has recently written for Sir W, 
Hunter’s Rulers of India series a memoir of his father, in which he 
endeavours to show that the criticisms v;hich have been directed 
against his policy in 1857 were undeserved. Sir Auckland concentrates 
his attention upon three points. “It has been said,” he remarks (pp. 
178-9), “ that he failed to detect the true character of the Mutiny till 
long after it had become apparent to others in high places. He has 
been reproached with the issue on May 25 of a Proclamation, inviting 
Sepoys to surrender on terms which Lord Canning compelled him to 
withdraw. He has been charged with apathy in the conduct of affairs 
in Agra itself, with neglecting the provisioning of the Fort, and with 
causing much loss of property by harsh restrictions as to the amount 
to be taken into the Fort, when events drove the Christian population 
to its shelter.” 

The second point, which is by far the least important, Sir Auckland 
discusses at the greatest length. He argues that the strictures which 
Canning and others passed upon the proclamation were due to a mifl- 
;>ppr6hen8ion of ^its real character. , Canning only saw the English 
translation, which was mislcqding, add, as Sir Auckland allows, was 
“ obviously open to criticism.” I do not think that any fair critic 
will deny that Sir Auckland has proved his point : but none of the 
three witnesses, — Messrs. C. Eaikes, E. A. Eeade, and M. Thornhill, — 
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who have borne the most emphatic testimony against Colvin’s errors, 
hfia assailed him oia this point at'all. 

In regard to tlic first, point, Sir Auckland’s defence amounts to 
this, — that “ the three men on^whom the storm broke, John C^olvin, 
Joljji Lawrence, and Henry Lawrence, looked to the immediate attack 
on Delhi to nip the Mutiny in the bud” ; and that from May 29, the 
day when he learned that the attailFon Delhi must be delayed, 
Colvin, as well as the other two, “had no illusions.” But the 
Lawrences at once took vigorous action to provide^against the worst 
that could happen if Delhi should not soon fall ; while Colvin at first did 
not know his own mind ; then suffered himself to be unduly influenced^ 
by Drummond ; and disregarded sound advice that was pressed upon 
him. Nor can any one fail to be struck by tlie contrast between the tone 
of the letter-s and telegrams which Colvin despatched to the Govcnior- 
Geheral in the week after he heard the news of the seizure of Delhi, 
and the contemporary letters of Henry and John Lawrence. On the 
15 til of May Colvin tclegrai>hs, “I have every confidence that they,” 
— the sepoy ri;gijnents, — “ will be all put to rights in a few days.” 
Next day he sends this message, “The worst ^f the storm is iia.st, and 
the aspect of affairs is fast brightening”; and on the 18th, “a line 
only to say that the complexion of all the news of the day is better 
and better” (Pari. Pa'pem^ vol. xxx. J.857, f)p. 220, 228, 23G). 
Meanwhile Henry Lawrence is* hopeful, but •fully recognises the 
gravity qji the crisis. “All is quiet here,” he says on the 16th, “but 
affairs are critic.al : get every European you can from China, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere ; also all the Qoorkas from the hills. Time is every- 
thing.” And on the following day l^e warns the Governor-General to 
look to the safety of Allahabad and Benares (Ih. pp. 221, 229). In 
a like spirit, John Lawrence warns Anson on the 13th that, unless 
steps are immediately taken to recover Delhi, “the insurrection 
will assuredly spread, and our European troops become isolated, and 
perhaps be gradually destroyed in detail. . . . Everything now 
depends on energy and resolution. A week or two hence it may he 
too late. ... I consider this to be the greatest crisis wdiich has ever 
occurred in India.” On the 15th he tells the Governor-General that 
“ the worst feeling prevaili| generally in the native army ” ; and on 
the same day, writing to Anson again, he insists that “ the disaffection 
in the native Regular army seems general, and, I may add, universal ” 
(Life of Lord Lawrence^ vol. ii. pp. .15-17,^0). Those who feel doubtful 
£tbout the fairness of my cxtract| should read for themselves : but it Jl 
certain that, while the Lawrences and Oblvin liop^ that Delhi would 
soon be recaptured, the Ltfwrences were, from the first, awake to the 
gravity of the crisis, whicl^one of them had foreseen, and Colvin was 
not. 
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Sir Auckland succeeds, I think, in showing that his father was 
unreasonably attacked for having refused to allow* the non-combatant 
Christian population of Agra to take refuge in the fort when Colonel 
Fraser first pressed him to do so. lieafle held that during May at all 
events it would have been unwise for him to accede to Fraser’s pro- 
posal. But whether Colvin was justified in forbidding the transference 
of the Gk)veriiment records iift^ithe fort, and in compelling the refugees! 
to leave the bulk of their property at the mercy of mutineers, is 
another questionr “With a pedantry,” says Mr. Thornhill {Indian 
Mutiny^ p. 182), “which under the circumstances might have been 
thought inconceivable, the size of the boxes was regulated to inches.” 
Sir Auckland Colvin maintains that his father was quite right. 
“When,” he says (pp. 194-6), “cholera broke out among the crowded 
refugees, the wisdom of the order became ai)parent.” To whom ? 
Certainly not to the military or to the civil officers who were on ’the 
spot The cholera was due to the total absence of sanitary precautions 
(Tliomhill, pp. 173-4, 207), and would not have been increased by 
the presence of the Government records, or even of, an extra box in 
each apartment As Beade, to whom Sir Auckland Colvin often 
appeals, remarked at the time {Narrative of Events^ p. 49), “the 
accommodation of the fort was grievously underrated.” Sec also 
Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt, q}p. 54-6. Moreover, Reade points out 
(pp. 47, 49) that, altliough it would have been unwise to send the 
women and children into the fort in May, a great mistake v^as mtule 
in not removing them ‘thither in the earlier part of June, —a measure 
which, as he says, would have “releaj:cd the adult males to join in 
the defence ” ; while Sir Auckland himself virtually admits that on 
the 14th of June the fort was ready for their reception. 

In one passage Sir Auckland exercises his powers of sarcasm at my 
expense. His father, he says (pp. 197-8), “has been blamed by an 
historian of the Mutinies for watching every detail of puMic business. 
‘He would have served his country better by sparing himself this 
labour, and leaving room in his mind for larger views of state policy.’ 
Here is a ship almost in the power of mutineers. A few of the crew 
contend with them. The captain, isolated against his will, with the 
aid of a handful of men guards at le^ast one stronghold against 
violence. He would be better employed, says this critic, in entrusting 
defence to others, and in leaving room in his mind for larger views of 
seamanship and navigation, ^uch in. the foolishness with which men 
assailed when that tv/rha Remi, ^vhich follows fortune, forsakes 
them.” It is stran^ that sot clever a man as Sir Auckland should 
have distorted a meaning that was obvious. ' I really did not mean to 
suggest that his father ought to have spent his time in 1857 in 
thinking out a system of political philosophy. I wonder whether 
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Si# Auckland had read the passage in Eaikesf narrative on which 
w remark was fg^inded : — “ Mr. Colvin resolutely watched every 
CKtail of public business. Even now, if [ wanted a sword or a pistol 
•frpin the magazine, Mr. ColviA^s counter -signature was necessary’^ 
(p. ^6). These words need no comment. The editor of vol. vii. of the 
Gazetteer of the N.JV.P, (p. 653) attaches the same meaning to them 
t^ 4 at I have done. Sir Auckland woiii^ have been more accurate, 
though less dutiful, if he had written, “ The captain does not know 
his own mind, suffers his first lieutenant (Drummond) to usurp his 
authority, and fails to guard even one stronghold against violence. 
He is unable to disentangle himself from the bonds of red tape, and 
expends his failing strojigtli in attending to the pettiest details. He * 
would be better employed in entrusting this Insiness to the ship’s 
steward, keeping order among his crew and keeping her off the 
rockb.” 

It is only natural that a son should do his best to vindicate his 
father’s memory ; and though filial piety may sometimes most wisely 
operate by sileneg, the most rigorous critic cannot but sympathise 
with a man who, from so honourable a motive, challenges his con- 
clusions. I freely acknowledge that, on some points, Colvin has been 
hastily and excessively condemned : but it is hopeless for his son to 
attempt to reverse the verdict which his (jplleaguefc and contemporaries 
pronounced against him. Their tsestimony is toe# unanimous and too 
strong ; apd its effect is only increased by the generous eagerness witli 
which they eulogised his virtues and apologised for his faults. His 
conscientiousness, his self-devotion, his gentleness, his forbearance, his 
patience under overwhelming trials,— no one has ever denied these 
noble qualities, and all who saw have botne witness to them. But 
it was not by the distinctivijjiy Christian virtues that mutiny 
and sedition were quelled in 1857 : it was by the 3at/xovtr/ 
dp€Tri to wh^h men boweef in homage before Christ taught that it 
was not alL It is idle to maintain that John Colvin was a Ruler of 
India when those who were his subordinates maintain with one voice 
that in troublous times he could not rule at all. He was an admini- 
strator of great ability, and he did good ^rk in time of peace : but it is 
in connexion with the Mutin;i^that he will be remembered. “ It was his 
misfortune,” writes one of those who served under him, “ to be called 
upon to meet a crisis which to me^ successfully was impossible, and 
which to meet at all required qualifies thjt he did not possess.” 

‘ [Since I wrote the foregoing note, Sir Auckland Colyin lias publishedf% 
in the Nineteenth Century of April, 1897 (pp. 556-68) an article 
entitled “Agra in 1857 : ft Reply to Lord Roberts.” As a reply, 
the article is effective, and corrects serious misstatements : but Sir 
Auckland naturally writes* as an advocate only. For instance, on 
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page 658 he remarks that “ the Lieutenaiit-Governor^fl action ” ^ 
refusing to allow the European troops to enter thft fort in May, “ Kt 
been attributed to Mr. Drummond’s insistence,” clearly implying thsti. 
the Lieutenant-Governor acted on hil own initiative. But reference 
to Kaikes (pp. 52-4) and to Eeade (p. 42) shows that the Lieutejjan^ 
Governor did defer to Drummond. Again, it is true that, as Sit 
Auckland shows (pp. considerable amount of supplier’* 

had been placed in the fort by June 16 : but it is also true that 
Drummond’s interference greatly retarded the work of provisioning 
the fort : that large additional supplies had to be procured even after 
the battle of Sacheta : that the fort at that time was not defensible ; 
and that sanitary precautions had been neglected (Reade’s Narrative^ 
p. 54 ; Selection of Papers from the Office of Gom/missioner of Finance 
[E. A. Reade], p. 11 ; Thornhill, pp. 173-4, 181-2, 228, 265, 265 ; 
Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 396, 399). Moreover, although, as Sir Auckland 
points out (p. 663), the European women and children were allowed 
to enter the fort on the 27 th of June, the native Christians were 
excluded until the 4th of July, and were only adm^^ted then because 
they naturally ‘‘clamoyred against the prohibition” (Reade, p. 51). 
Furthermore, if Colvin had disanned the sepoys at Agra in the 
middle of May, a wing of the 3rd European regiment might have 
been sent out to patfol the (ystrrets. See also pp. 44-5, 66 of Reade’s 
Narrative for further criticisms ^n Colvin’s policy, pp. 52-4 of 
Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt^ and p. 36 of Mr. Thornhill’s Ijpok. “ 1 
had rej)eatedly warned the Government,” Ije says, “ that the guard ” 
at Muttra “would probably mutiny . . . and I had recommended 
that the temptation to do so shojild be removed by previously sending 
the treasure into Agra. . .* . The Govenirnent expressed themselves 
convinced of the loyalty of the sepoys, and treated my apprehensions 
as groundless alarms.” 

Lastly, Sir Auckland Colvin draws a parallel between the circum- 
stances and the policy of his father and of Henry Lawrence, which 
will not commend itself to any one who knows the history of the time. 
“ Each,” he says, “ kept order at the seat of Government. Each was 
assailed by subordinates, who opposed his policy : each adequately 
ensured the safety of the community apund him.” Nothing more 
misleading was ever written. Henry Lawrence was from first to last 
the leading spirit at Lucknow : 4iie survivors of the siege declared 
with one voice that they owjid thek lives, and historians have shown 
<1:hat the empire# owed, in a large measure, its preservation to his 
forethought : the due subordenate, Martin Gubbins, who opposed his 
policy, wrote of him with a general fairfiess, which was attested by 
Lord Lawrence himself (Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 654, note) ; and he 
inspired all who worked under him with such love and devotion 
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®^it the one great mistake which he made, — mistalj^ of Ghinhat, 
*^has been generally condoned. At Agra, such order as Was maintained 
was maintained, on John Colvin's own showing, by Drummond (Sir A. 
Colvin's article, p. 659, and Blfeade, p. 47) ; while the testimony of 
Bea^e, of Raikes, of Thornhill, of all contemporary witnesses who 
have written upon the subject, and of officers with whom I have 
versed, shows that Colvin vacillated^^fhat he made great mistakes ; 
and that from first to last he failed to impress his subordinates with 
the sense that he was their master.] * 


APPENDIX D 

^ The Battle of Sacheta 

• 

In my original narrative of the battle of Sacheta, printed in the 
first four editions of this book, I, like Kaye, Malleson, Thornhill and 
other witers, found fault with Brigadier Polv^ele for not having 
made use of his infantry earlier tlfan he did. I have, however, lately 
been allowed to read a printed (but unpublished) narrative by Colonel 
de Kantzow, who was present in the action. Colonel de Kantzow is a 
most careful observer ; and after reading and several times re-reading 
his narrative, as well as several interesting letters which he has 
written to me, I have thought it right to 'modify my original account. 
The great mistake, as I now think, in my previous narrative and in 
the narratives of the other writers, except Colonel de Kantzow, is that 
they all take# for granted tfiat if Polwhele had brought his infantry 
into action early^ ho would certainly have won the battle. Colonel de 
Kantzow argues that the sepoys throughout the Mutiny fought well 
behind cover : he asks whether it is reasonable to suppose that the 
British infantry would have succeeded batter than they did if Polwhele 
had sent them to storm tl|f village of Sacheta before his artillery-fire 
had shaken the mutineers who held it ; he points out that the 
Neemuch brigade, which formed part of the enemy's force, offered, six 
weeks later, a most determined rcsistaiye at Najafgarh to Nicholson, 
whose force was far stronger, iij infantry, cavalry a«d artillery, that* 
Polwhelo's, and that a portion of the sJime brigade defended a village 
near Najafgarh with such Resolution that it was impossible to dislodge 
them : he remarks that Nigholson expended in the battle of Najafgarh 
considerably more artillery ammunition than Polwhele in the battle of 
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Sacheta; anjJ he insiats that Polwhele, by his skilful and orderly 
retreat, saved Agra. « 

The errors which Polwhele actually committed (see pp. 164-6) and , 
which are acknowledged by Colonel he Kantzow, were so serious that 
it is all the more necessary to refrain from blaming him without cause. 

It has been asserted that the attack on the village was completely 
successful. My account is^ised upon MS. evidence, which I aftn 
prepared, if necessary, to publish, and which proves (1) that the attack 
failed, and (2) that the retreat was not sounded until after the attack 
had failed. 


APPENDIX E 

The Patna Industrial Institution 

c 

One of the first subjects to which Tayler directed his attention after 
being appointed Commissioner of Patna in 1855, was that of popular 
education. Arriviiig^ at the p conclusion that the Government system 
was not only doing tittle for the attainment of its object, but was also 
regarded by the peop^le as an engine of religious proselytism, he sub- 
mitted to Halliday a plan for the establishment of an Industrial In- 
stitution, the expenses of which should be defrayed by the wealthy 
landowners, inasmuch as it was rintended for their benefit and tliat of 
their ryots. He was careful, however, not to ask for any subscriptions 
until Halliday had expressed his approval of the scheme. How 
cordial that approval was, may be gatliere[l from the following words : 
“ I have a great value foi your plan, and think it may btoome a thing 
of vast importance. At all events, I look upon it that the idea is a 
creditable one, creditable to you as the originator, and one of which I 
shall be proud to partake the trium}>h, and pursue the gale.” More- 
over, such men as John CfJvin and Dr. Duff wrote to Tayler, 
expressing their admiration of his philanthropic efforts, and their 
hearty wishes for his success. Presently, however, it began to 
be rumoured that the coIlcctiH»n of subscriptions from natives 
might be regarded by th% Supi^me Government, and even in 
England, as eai^>urmg of oppressiop. Halliday at once took the 
alarm. Apprehensive, it ^ould appear, of possible censure, he 
issued a proclamation to the effect that no subscriptions would be 
acceptable unless they were offered in a j^urely spontaneous and dis- 
interested spirit, without any reference to the wishes of Government 



or of tlio authorities. By taking this step, he had not only thrown 
Taylor over, and htld him up to the public gaze as an impostor, but 
had stultified himself. There is abundant proof in a MS. Memo, by 
Tayler, in the Industrial InstitStion Blue Book, and in Taylor’s li&ply 
to ^alliday's Memorandum^ that Halliday had himself repeatedly acted 
and spoken in a manner diametrically opposed to the principle laid 
(iown in his proclamation.^ Tayler 1%feived numerous letters from 
residents in Behar, and various high officials, some of wliom were 
intimate friends of Halliday himself, assuring him 6f sympathy, and 
expressing indignation at the treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected. The following extracts will suflice. 

0 May, 1857. 

W. TAYI.E11, ErQ., 

1 think the opinion is general that you have been perfectly suc- 
cessTul in showing tliat you used no im 2 )roj)er means to obtain subscriptions ; 
and secondly, that you acted throughout witli the sanction of the Lieutenant' 
Governor. I trust, therefore, that this Idast of calumny which has assailed 
you will blow over soon, innocuously, and that Halliday will not allow him- 
self to be infiiumccil by popular clamour, though, between ourselves, that is 
one of his weak poiuts. , 

Yours, &c., 

(Signed) E. A. Samuklls. 


* ^ 27 May, 1857. 

My Dear Tayler 

"jflio coiTcctncss of the general principle wlAch you lay down as to 
the propriety of inducing wealthy natives to expend their money on works of 
public utility, and assuring them of the approval of the ruling authority in 
the event of their doing so, is (piite undeniable. 

If 1 am not mistaken, yon will fiiul the principle distinctly enunciated in 
the notice or circular wliich the Government issued when they commenced 
the publication in the Gazette, of the names of those wlio had assisted or 
subscribed to public uudertakiijgs during the preceding year. 

Secondly, I gather from your letter that you have kept Halliday fully 
informed of every stej) you have brken in the matter, and notified to him, 
from time to time, the amount of the subscriptions you Lave succeeded in 
obtaining from the dilfcrcnt individuals who have contributed to your scheme. 
That being the case, it was his duty to have interfered at that time, if he 
thought you were pressing too hard on the subscribers. To allow you to go on, 
and to express his tacit, if not his active approval of your proceedings, so long 
as they excited no opposition, a^d then, at the first breath of popular clamour, 
to discredit an officer in your high position, by issuing a proclamatiou as that 
you mention, and directing the judgc.s fo report on yoiu* conduct (for in fact 
it amounts to tliat), was, unquestionably, injjidicious, to use a mild plirasc, 
in- the Lieutcnant-Govorjior, and most unfair to you. •> 

^ ^ Yours, &c., 

• (Signed) E. A. .Samuells. 

^ Tims in 1864 he went to ^n’ah, to lay the fouiidatiou-stoiie of a charitable 
disiJcnsary, for which Tayler, who was the Judge of that district, had been 
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Tayler at once wrote to beg Halliday to withdraw the proclama- 
tion, but in vain. It was about this time that tho Mutiny broke out. 
Suddenly a report reached Tayler to the effect that Halliday intended 
to remove him to the Commissionership of Burdwan. To Tayler the 
motive of this intention seemed clear. Halliday, he believed, desired 
to put a stop to a controversy which must, if continued, lead to 
revelations injurious to his ^aracter as a man and a public officer. 
But Tayler was not to be crushed without a struggle. On the 7th of 
June he wrote tcf Beadon, saying that, while he was quite prepared to 
bring his Division safely through the storm if he were not interfered 
with, he felt it to be unfair tliat he should be expected to do so with 
the diminution of his authority and prestige which the report of his 
intended removal must produce. He therefore begged that either the 
report should be authoritatively contradicted, or he should be removed 
at once, without being kept longer in suspense. He received in reply 
a letter saying that his removal was not contemplated. ‘‘ This,” he 
afterwards wrote, “ was, of course, Mr. Beadon^s delicate way of an- 
nouncing the real facts, . . . viz. that my removal ?vas prohibited by 
the Governor-General.” • That Halliday had really intended to remove 
him,^ he regarded as proved by the following letter which he received 
from Samuells. 

collecting subscriptions.*; At the close of a speech which he tlelivered after [>t-rform- 
ing the ceremony, he turned towards Tayler, and said, “ Ilonoiir bo to him . . , 
through whose injlvencei this liberal subscription was raised.'* Again, writing 
demi-ollicially to Tayler in connexion with the subject of the Industrial Institution 
itself, he said, “ I quite agree with you as model schools, and, if the great 
zemindars can he got to assist, it will be a great thing, ilutwa was greatly 
flattered by the notice you prontlsed fliin for his efforts in the cause, and I trust 
much to your influence with others as well as Hutwa to set this movement going.” 

The que.stion then with regard to Tayler is narrow'ed to this. Did he use Ins 
influence for the collection of subscriptions improperly ? The opinion which I 
have formed, after investigating all the evidenco W both sides, is that he did not. 
See MS. Memo. ; Halliday ’s Memo. ; Tayler’s Reply to Jlalliddi/s pp. 

6-14 ; Qorrespooulevec regarding the Patua Industrial Institution^ pp. 41-2, 49, 
68-9, 71-91, 91, 96, 98-101, 119-21, 136, 168-71, 174-6, 178-99, 207-12, 1 A- 
48 A, 80 A-82 A, 99 A, 100 A. 

There is evidence to show that jn some districts his proceedings caused no dis- 
content whatever, that in others they did cause some. But it should be mentioned 
that much of the unfavourable evidence was sup]ftied by mcm who were his personal 
enemies, and that no evidence was called for until after Halliday 's proclamation 
was issued. If Tayler had usetl his influence with tbe most scrupulous forbear- 
ance, it would have been only natural for.tlie native sulwcribers to withdraw their 
^upimrt fro!n him ^ter the highest authority in tlie provimse ha<l done so. But, 
as a matter of fact, qiaiiy of them contimfjd to give their support. Assuming, 
then, that the unfavourable evhfcnce was trustworthy, it does not prove that 
Tayler, even unconsciously and from an excess enthusiasm for what ho regarded 
as a great object, used his influence unfairly. 

^ Halliday’s account of the matter is as foll(/Vs : “ I have for some tune fore- 
seen ... bis removal from tbo ap))ointment of Commissioner of Patua . . . but 
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Juno 11, 1857. 

My Dear Tayler," 

You have, of course, heayi ere this that ITalliday has reraove<l you 
to Burdwan ; after the pains he lias taken to destroy your influence at Patna, 
it ’Vifas probably the only course left him. 

Yours, &o., 

i^^igiied) E. A. Samuells. 

Tliose who will compare the preceding narrative with the account 
given in the text of the circumstances of Tayler’s sulJsequent dismissal, 
W'ill probably regard it as proved that the withdrawal order, which 
Halliday put forward as the ground of that (listnissal, was merely used* 
as a pretext, and that the dismissal was a foregone conclusion. 


APPENDIX F 

Dll) THE Bengal Sepoys ruAN a Genepal Mutiny for 
May^V, 

Mr. Crackoft Wilson, who, after the suppression of the Mutiny, 
was appointed a Special Commissioner, with a view to the punishment 
of guilty and the rew'ard of deserving natives, collected evidence which, 
in his judgement, proved “that Sunday, *3 1 st of May, 1857, was the 
day fixed for mutiny to commence throughout the Bengal Army ; 
that there were committees of about three members in each regiment, 
which conducted the duties 'of the mutiny ; that the sepoys, as a body, 
knew nothing of the plans arranged ; and that the only compact 
entered into by regiments, as a body, was, that their particular 
regiments would do as the other regiments did.” — Kaye, vol. ii. 
pp. 107-8 

Major Williams, to whom I have repeatedly referred as an authority, 
did not believe that any plot! was formed for a general mutiny. If, he 
argued, such a plot existed, the Mcmit troops were insane to mar it 
by a premature outbreak. This argument, however, would not 
liecessarily hold good if, as Wilson believed, “ the s'^poys as a body,:) 

for the consideration that, at ^ critical period, when ... an outbreak (was) 
likely enough at any moment to uccur (at Patna), it was desirable, if possible, to 
avoid making a change in tho oflice ... I should have been anxious to romoye 
him at an earlier date.” ® 

2 P 
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knew nothing of the plans arranged ” The Meerut troops would not, 
in that case, have known that they were frustrating their leaders’ 
plans; and, as their outbreak on the 10th of Iday was probably 
unpremeditated and the result of snddenly awakened passions, it 
would doubtless have been impossible then to induce them to bide 
their time. If, on the other hand, as there is reason to belfeve, 
some of the sepoys at Meem^s^cterniincd on the 9th to mutiny qn 
the following day, the fact would appear to tell against Wilson's 
theory. 

Again a trooper of the 2nd Cavalry stated, in a letter read by 
Major Williams, that “ after hearing of the Meerut mutiny,” but not 
before, “ his corps began plotting ” (Memo, on the Mutiny and Outbreak 
at Meerut, p. 10). If this man told the tiuth, his statement tells 
against Wilson’s theory. 

John Lawrence, in his letter on the Mutiny (referred to on p. 559, 
note 1), also combated the theory of a plot for a general mutiny ; but 
he may not have seen the evidence collected by Wilson. The 
reasons which he gave for his opinion were, that not one of the 
numerous letters which had been intercepted, written by sepoys, 
contained so much as a hint of such a plot, and that none of the 
faithful sepoys, none of the condemned mutineers who might have 
saved their lives by disclosing rt, if it existed, knew anything of it. 

These reasons h?ive some weight ; but they arc not conclusive. 
The fact that a plot for a general mutiny was never hinted at in 
intercepted letters, by faithful sepoys, or by condemned i&utineers, 
does not prove that no such plot existed ; for, assuming the truth 
of Wilson’s theory, the sepoys, a? a body, were iguomnt of the 
plot. *’ 

The question can never be positively settled. But why should 
the alleged prematureness of the outbreak at Meerut have made 
the “ committees ” abandon their plan for a simultaneous rising ? Had 
they no control over the sepoys 1 


appendix' g 

Cawnpore 

It will be admitted that, whatever reasons Sir Hugh Wheeler may 
have had for believing that the sepoys at Cawnpore would not attack 
him, he was wanting in judgement if he effd not provide, as far as it 
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was possible to do so, against the contingency of an attack. It is 
contended in the Pamphlef(ip. 136) that, if he had selected the 
magazine as a place of refuge, he would have been obliged, owing to 
the distance of the magazine from the sepoy lines, to withdraw the 
offers of the sepoy regiments from their men, and thus virtually 
invite the latter to mutiny. But he would liave been justified in 
acting on the assumption that a mu#x;y was, in any circumstances, 
inevitable. “ General Wheeler,” wrote Neill, “ ought to have gone 
there (to the magazine) at once ; no one would* have prevented 
him ; they might have saved everything they had almost, if they had.” 
Neill is a high authority ; and I venture to think he was right. Th^j 
sepoys made no attempt to prevent the entrance of the non-combatants 
into the entrenchment. Is it likely that they would have had the 
courage and decision, or even the inclination, to oppose Wheeler if, 
aft?r first disaiining its sepoy guard, he had attempted to occupy the 
magazine ? 

[General Innes, whose view is substantially the same as my own, 
prints, in the second edition of his Lucknow and Ouda in the Mutiny^ 
p. 90, the following note : — ^ 

With reference to Wheeler’s failure to occupy the Magazine or to make 
any adequate preparations for defence during the three weeks before the local 
mutiny actually broke out, there is reason t(i believe ’that the advices he had 
received from Calcutta had led him t» expect a flow (if Britisli troops thence 
by Allahabad to Cawnpore and onwards. This, on the one hand, would 
make it ^rong, ho is said to have thought, to occupy the Magazine, because 
then the troops coming up from Allaliabad would run the danger of being 
intercepted by the sepoys. And, on the other, it gave grounds for the hope 
that in a few days a suflicient number wguld arrive to fonn an escort for his 
families to Allahabad. This idea is thoughlf to have been confirmed by the 
arrival (just before the local mutiny) of fifty of the 84th with others said to 
be close beliind them. So he had sfcnt on these fifty men to Lucknow, which 
they reached on June 2, two days after the mutiny there, and three days 
before the mutiny at CawnpoFe. But the others expected as close behind 
them ” did not arrive ; and so any move of the families to Allahabad he may 
have projected never came off. 

General Innes desires to place on record all that can be said for 
Wheeler. But, as he remarked to me,-»-and the truth of the remark 
is obvious, — the sepoys coul^ in any case have intercepted, if they had 
had the inclination or the courage, any detachments which might have 
come up from Allahabad, whether Wheeler had occupied the Magazine 
or not ; and Wheeler had no right to ne^glect due precautions on the 
cliance that the expected detachments would join him.] < 

P. 226. The statement in the textf that the TNana had lived on 
the most (outwardly) friendly terms with the English* residents at 
Cawnpore, is supported by Mowbray Thomson, pp. 48, 57, and Shepherd, 
pp. 14-16. On the other hand, Mr. Keene says (Amy Navy 
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Magazine, July 1883, p. 195), “the Nana never willingly associated, 
in the slightest degree, with persons of that (the European) race from 
the day on which the Peshwa . , . died ” The authority of Mowbray 
Thomson, who lived at Cawnpore for three months before the Mutiny, 
and himself enjoyed the Nana’s hospitality, is surely conclusive. 

[After reading the foregoing paragraph, Mr. Keene retains his 
opinion. “Court,” he write&“u“the former District officer, was my 
authority. In a letter to the Times (about 1879) he said, ‘the only 
persons he (the Nana) ever saw were the Magistrate and the Com- 
missioner and the Civil Surgeon.”* But read Mowbray Thomson’s 
words, written in 1858 : — “It was frequently the custom of the Nana 
to entertain the officers of the Cawnpore garrison in the most sumptuous 
style ; although he would accept none of their hospitality in return, 
because no salute was permitted in his honour. I have been a guest 
in those halls when costly festivities were provided for the '^ery 
persons who were at length massacred by their quondam host.” Story 
of Caivnyore, p. 48.] 

P. 226. “For . . . withheld.” See Army and Navy Magazine, 
July, 1883, p. 196. 

P. 227, whole paragraph. Col. Williams, in his Synopsis of 
Evidence {Annals of the Indian Rebellion, pp. 672-3) says that the 
treasury was not plundered or the gaol broken open until after the 
53rd and 56th regiments had joined the Ist and the cavalry. Ilu 
statement is supported by Depositions, pp. 41, 4 7, 70, and 73 : my para- 
graph is supported b^ Depositions, pp. 43 and 74, and by Mr. Sherer’s 
narrative {Annals, etc., p. 602). 

P. 228. Tdntia Topi asserted that the Nana was taken prisoner 
by the sepoys, and forced by them to atbick Cawnpore. See Tdntia’s 
memoir, printed in vol. iii. of Mall^son’s History, App. I. p. 515. 
Tdntia’s account is, on this point, unworthy of credit : he naturally 
wished to exculpate himself and his master. My account of the 
manner in which the alliance between the Nana and the sepoys was 
cemented, is supported by Mr. Keene {Army and Navy Magazine, p. 
197), as well as by the other authorities to whom I have referred on 
p. 226, note. 

P. 231. “The siege . . . week.” Shepherd (p. 44) gives the 
date of the fire as June 13. Ndnakchand, in his Diary (p. xii.), 
assigned the event to June 11. ^is he was a very careful diarist, his 
statement is probably correct. 

In speakingtof the effects of the destruction of the barrack, Kaye 
(vol. ii. pp. 324-6)= falls into a very natural blunder. He says that a 
number of .faithful sepoys were obliged 'to leave the entrenchment, 
owing to want of food and of room. As a matter of fact, the sepoys of 
whom he was thinking were obliged to <j[hit another barrack outside 
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the entrenchment, in consequenpe of its being burned ; and it was 
unfortunately im];^sslble to admit thfim within the entrenchment. 
Mowbray Thomson, p. 40 ; ^ Shepherd, pp. 16-17 ; Depodtiom, 
p. 31. 

•P. 232. “12th of June.” Shepherd (j). 20) says “the first grand 
effort was made on the 9th.” Nanakchand (p. xii.) speaks of a great 
jAsault as having taken place on the 1 2th. Mowbray Thomson (pp. 
92-5) says that there was an assault on the night of the fire. If the 
fire occurred on the 11th, and if the assault took place after midnight, 
his statement agrees with that of Ndnakchand. 

P. 240. “Along with the hundred and twenty-five.” Two or three* 
of these escaped, and found shelter in the house of a native. Miss 
Wheeler and another “ young lady ” had escaped the massacre on the 
GaT|gcB. LkpodfionSy p. 22 ; Annals^ etc., pp. 659-68. 

Eeferring to the report written by Major G. W. Williams on the 
depositions taken under his direction at Cawnpore, and printed in 
Annuls of tlw Indian Rehellioyi^ pp. 668-705, Colonel F. Maude says 
{Memonrs of the Mutiny^ vol. i. p. 108) “one must doubt whether the 
Nana Sahib was as guilty of complicity in the? murders of our women 
and children as he is generally believed to have been. I am rather of 
opinion that his hand, though guilty, was forced by his more blood- 
thirsty followers ” ; and Mr. G. W.^Sherei* remarks {Ih, p. 220) that “ of 
his individual influence there seems no trace throughout ... the stolid, 
diacontenf-ed figure of the Nana himself remain* in the background, 
rejoicing doubtless in the success of the treachery, and gladly consent- 
ing probably to the cruelty ; but inanimate, incapable of original 
ideas.” It will be seen that both ColSiicl Maude and Mr. Sherer admit 
the complicity of the Nana in the massacres : but whether his brain 
was as active as the brains of his* counsellors in devising revenge will 
never be known. That he ^ook an active part in preparing for the 
massacre at the Ganges is attested by Nanakchand {Journal^ p. xix.) 
and by several independent witnesses {DepositionSy pp. 13, 16, 86-7, 
06, 99). Nanakchand (p. xxvi.) and several other natives and Euras- 
ians whose depositions were taken under the direction of Colonel 
Williams (Depositions, pp. 8, 14, 17, 107-9) charged him with having 
issued orders for the final in^sacre of July 15, two of them adding 
that he threatened to punish the sepoys who declined to execute the 
order ; another (Ih, pp. 67-8) stated that the massacre “was concerted 
at the Nana’s residence” ; and another (Ih. p. 113) that the order was ^ 
given by Tiintia Topi and Bdbj^ lJhut,^ho were, in his compound. 
Whether he actually gave tj;ie order or merely allowed or directed his 
counsellors to give it, will never be known and does not matter. 
Nanakchand represents hir^ as pre-eminent among his advisers, Bdla, 
Baba Bhut, Aaimulla, and Joala Parshdd. After re-reading the Journal 
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and the Depositions, I feel little doubt not only of his acquiescence 
but also of his active complicity in the massacres. 

Mr. Forbes-Mitchell {Remmiscences^of the Great Mutiny y 1893, p. 
191) says that one Mahomed Ali Khan told him that the Nana 
“ intended to have spared the women and children (who were massaci-ed 
on the 16th of July), but they had an enemy in his zenana . . . and 
there were many about the ifana . . . who wisljcd to see him so 
irretrievably implicated in rebellion that there would be no possibility 
for him to draw Iback. So this woman was powerfully supported in 
her evil counsel, and obtained permission to have the English ladies 
killed ; and after the sepoys of the 6 th Native Infantry and the Nana’s 
own guard had refused to do the work, this woman went and procured 
the wretches who did it.” This information, said Mahomed Ali Khan, 
“I have from Tantia Topi” As Mr. Forbes-Mitchell remarks, “BOJ,pe- 
thing about this slave-girl was said in the native evidence collected at 
the time.” According to the eye-witnesses, she accompanied and 
directed the butchers and others who massacred the women and 
children on the 15th of July. See Depositions, pp. 8, 14, 17. 


APPENDIX H 


The Dismissal op the Lucknow Sepoys to their Homes 
AT THE Instance of Martin Gubbins 


There are several versions of this affair. Lieutenant (now Lieutenant- 
General) Innes, wrote : — 


Gubbins forthwith began to give effect to his own policy of disarming and 
dispensing with all sepoy aid. Step by step he continued to carry it out ; 
till, at length, all the Poorbeahs . . . gave up their arms at the bidding of 
their own officers, and were started homewards with their furlough tickets. 
This was too much for Sir Henry. He dissol^d the Council, and on the 12th 
resumed the active duties of Government .... and, sending messengers after 
the sepoys who had left, had the satisfaction of seeing numbers return to their 
post, with tokens of delight, the honesty of which was verified by their loyalty 
/*.uring the siege.— JlS. Memo., quoted in Life of Sir IL LaiorcMe, p. 688. - 


It should seem that George bouper,Sir Henry’s secretary, and Captain 
T. F. Wilson supported Innes’s view in a conversation which they had 
some years afterwards with Sir John Kaye. Hist of the Sepoy War^ vol. 
iiL p. 499, note. 
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Colonel Edgell wrote : — 

At last, during Sir Henry's illness, in June, when a Council .... wore 
acting for him, it was determined to send away all who would be induced to 
go, on leave. Sir Henry, on resuming the direction of affairs a few days 
afty wards, approved ; and the native brigade was I’educed to about 500 men. 
— MS. Memo., quoted in Life of Sir IL Lawrence^ p. 589. 

• Gubbins himself, saying nothing the view which Lawrence took 
of his action, wrote : — 

About 350 sepoys were allowed (by tho Council) to remain . — The 
Mutinies in Ouclh^ p. 148. 

Colonel EdgelPa statement that Lawrence “ approved ” the action 
of the Council is hardly reconcileable with Innes’c account : but Colonel 
Edgell may have assumed that Lawrence approved, because he did not, 
perhaps, hear that he expressed disapproval. That the Council allowed 
350 men to remain, is certain. On the other hand, I do not feel justified 
in rejecting Iniiea’s account, supported as it appears to be by Wilson 
and Couper. Therefore 1 conclude provisionally that the 350 men 
were reinforced by others who were induced to return. 

General limes says {Luchiow and Oude^ etc., p. 92) that the action 
of the Council caused the mutiny of the military police. Now the 
cavalry of the police mutinied on the^night June 11 ; and the 
order of the Council was not commiinicated to^the sepoys until the 
morning of Juno 12. How then could the action of the Council have 
caused the Mutiny 1 * 


APPENDIX I 

The Battle op Chinhat 

The statement on page 264, — “biUi Colonel Case of the 32nd 
. . . protested emphatical^ that the men were unfit to go into 
action,” — is made primarily on the authority of General Innes, who 
was told by Assistant-Surgeon (now Surgeon-General) Partridge and 
Lieutenant (now Major-General) Cook^ that they heard Colonel 
Case address a protest to Brigadier Inglis against tlie advance of th* 
troops. “ I recollect,** writes Siirgeon-(]^neral Partridge to me, “ that 
a strong protest was raised against making any further advance, though 
I cannot positively say bj whom ** ; and he adds that, having been 
asked for his professional opinion, he replied that he “believed there 
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would be considerable risk** to tbe Britisli troops i! they advanced. 
General Cook recollects, so hr writes to me, that Colonel Case ex- 
pressed his disapproval of a further advance : but he cannot say 
positively that he did so at the moment when Birch spoke to Inglis. 
Doubtless General Cook and Surgeon-General Partridge spoke to General 
Innes when the facts were fresh in their recollection. In a second 
letter Surgeon-General Innes Vf^ites, ‘‘ I have no hesitation in saying 
that the protest alluded to in my letter was made ... in response to 
the question put ‘by Lieut. Birch. I cannot state positively that the 
protest was made by Colonel Case, but I should think there could be 
very little doubt that it was, as he was then in command of the 32nd, 
and his protest must necessarily have been addressed to Colonel 
Inglis.’*. The important point is that both Case and Partridge did 
protest against an unwise step. 

Colonel Mallcaon says (vol. i. p. 423) regarding the battle of 
Chinhat, that, while Lawrence “ fought a battle in which victory would 
have been decisive, he lost nothing by defeat,” and (pp. 427-8) that 
“ the crisis would have equally come had there beenn^' battle.” What 
is certain is that by defeat Lawrence lost one hundred and fifUien 
British soldiers, who were killed in the action and the retreat, and 
that, as Captain Wilson remarked {Diary of a Staff Officei, p. 47), “ that 
unfortunate day of Chlnlifit jtDecipitated everything .... People had 
made no arrangements for provisioning themselves,** etc. 

History has dealt very tenderly with Henry Lawrence in this 
matter, because he w'as Henry Lawrence, — because his services had been 
invaluable and everybody loved him. 


APPENDIX J 

Lieutenant Havklock and the Victoria Cross 

It is well known that the ofheers of the G4th regiment w ere greatly 
irritated by Havelock’s having recokimendcd his son for the Victoria 
Cross, on account of his having led the regiment in the final advance 
Y-ihich won the battle of Cawnpore. Much ink has been wasted in 
discussing the subject by wudt^rs who were ignorant of the essential 
facts. Mr. Archibald Forbes, who devotes ibur pages (171-5) of his 
short biography of Havelock to an elaborate^ examination of the case, 
finds Havelock guilty of a ‘‘serious error ol* judgment”; while Mr. 
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J. W. Shorer, good-naturedly anxious to please everybody, tells a story 
{Memories of the Mwtiny^ vol. i, pp. 212-43) of which the only defect is 
that it is idirely apocryidial. The facts were these. Major Stirling, 
who commanded the 64th, had clismounted early in the battle, and was 
on foot when the order was given for the final advance. The 64th was 
the leading regiment. The men had to advance through high crops ; 
afld their leader, not being luounted, hSfi no influence on their advance. 
The regiment had not moved more than four huiulred yards when 
Stirling wjis grazed on the left shoulder, and immediately went to the 
rear. Lieutenant Havelock asked the three senior officers of the 
regiment to take Stirling’s place. All three declined, saying that it. 
was not their duty to do so. Thereupon Havel r»ck seeing that the men 
needed the example of a mounted officer, walked his horse at their head 
until the enemy’s big gun was captured. Stirling then returned from 
the rear, and vented his anger upon 'Havelock for having taken his 
place. A narrative of these facts w’as published in the JJroad Arrojo 
of Feb. 24, 1804, pp. 250-7. It has never been contradicted, 

and it is, I h appeal to know, incontrovertible. 

As the writer in the Broad Arrow truly remarks, For the supreme 
effort from our tired soldiers some personal and visible example was’ 
essential .... The supremely critical situation demanded prompt and 
unconventional action.” • 

It is only fair to add that, altliough the men^ laughed at Stirling 
when heceturned from the rear, he behaved, as, Sir Henry liavelock- 
Allan lias told inc, with the greatest gallantry at Lucknow. Owing 
probably to the fierce sun, he Avas not himself in the battle of 
Cawnpore. • 


APPENDIX K 

The Operations of the 25th of September, 1857 

General Innes says {LucJcnoiv and Oude in the Mutiny f p. 210) that 
Havelock “gave his consent, thon^li Avith reluctance,” to Outram’s 
j)roposal to advance by Avay of the Charbagh bridge, “ as he believed 
that all could go on by No. 4,” — that is to say, bj ^he Trans-Gumti^ 
route, — “ excei)t perhaps the hea^y guns.*’ On the other hand, Marsh- 
man says {Memoirs of Sir I^enry ITavdocky p. 409) that “ after a recon- 
naissance, made under the direction of Sir James Outram on the 24th, 
it was reported to be absolutely impossible to move even the light 
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field pieces across the country.” The discrepancy is material Sir 
H. M. Havelock- Allan, whom< I asked for informftion, wrote to me 
in reply, “ I cannot say that either the statement of Marshtnan, which 
you quote, or that of General Innes is'* absolutely correct all through. 
My father was always of opinion that No. 4, viz. the ‘ Trans-GoomAee,* 
route was the one that ought to be followed, but he desired to take the 
heavy guns with us. On thi^ 24th Sept., a reconnaissance was 
made by Colonel Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala), who 
reported that the'‘flooded state of the ground would not admit of the 
heavy guns going across country. ... I do not consider that my 
father had any option in the matter, as, though Sir James Outram had 
nominally resigned the command to my lather, he still continued to 
give all the orders ; and I, as D.A. A.O., actually took the orders for 
the advance on the 25th down in writing from Sir James Outram’s 
dictiition. . . . My father always continued in the belief that w^e 
ought to have gone by lioute No. 4 ; and I think so now, even if we 
had left the heavy guns behind. Half the loss would have been 
avoided ” General Sir William Olpherts, wdio belity^s that it would 
have been a mistake to adopt Route No. 4, tells me that he is neverthe- 
less absolutely certain that the horsed field-battery could have gone 
by that route. See also Maude and Sherer^s Memories of the Mutiny^ 
vol ii. pp. 307-11. 

Regarding the veiled question of the discussion which took place 
between Outram and Havelock as to whether the force shouldchalt for 
the night near the Chattar ^lanzil or push on at once through the streets 
to the Residency, General Tnnes says (p. 223) that Outram ‘‘urged a 
further halt (by which, as his written statement shows, lie meant only a 
short halt), while seeing with Moorsom whether there was not really a 
practicable route through the Chuttcn Munzil. But Havelock, as his 
official report states, thought he meant a halt for the nighty and to this he 
demurred.” Now “ short ” is a relative and vague ter.n. Here is 
Outram’s written statement. Writing on the 2nd of January, 1858, 
to the Commander-in-Chief, he says {General Orders, Despatches and 
Correspondence, — sprinted for private circulation only, 1860, p. 18), 
“ I proposed a halt of only a ^^ew hours’ duration, in order to enable 
the rear-guard ... to come up,” etc. Sprely a halt of “ a few hours’ 
duration,” beginning at dusk, is, for all practical purposes, a halt for 
the night. Outram himself ccrtaiftly did not think that Havelock had 
misunderstood him ; for he rays {Ih. p. 20) “I am sure that if he 
e^ere alive, he woiald at once assent to the correctness of what I have 
stated.” * ^ 

There can be no doubt that Havelock, although it would perhaps 
have been better if he had waited a few rajnutes longer for Moorsom’a 
return, was right in insisting upon an immediate advance ; and that 
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if be bad yielded to Outram’s proposal to bait for “ a few hours,” tbe 
result would bavec been disastrous. “aAn officer of tbe beleaguered 
garrison” aSserted indeed (lb. to. 20-22) that tbe enemy bad “not 
been able to obtain possession* of” tbe courts and gardens of tbe 
palwses, througb which Outrarn desired to advance on the following 
morning to tbe Residency ; and that those courts and palaces, “ once 
occupied, could have been retained asiPbng as was necessary.” But at 
dusk on the evening of the 25th tbe enemy were actually in those 
courts and palaces {Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny^ p. ^25, and personal 
information from General Innes). Is it not, I asked General Innes, 
reasonable to assume that if the proposed halt of “ a few hours” had 
taken place, the enemy would have utilised the delay by orcupying the 
palaces in overwlielming strength ? “ Certainly,” he replied ; “ and this 
was Havelock’s point.” Among the rebel leaders on the 25th was 
the notorious “ Trimmer,” Raja Mdn Singh. Speaking of what would 
have happened if tbe British had halted for “ a few hours,” be said 
“ I would have destroyed them.” 


APPENDIX L 

Did John Lawrence send the Moveable Column to Delhi 

UNDER i’RESSURE FROM HIS^ MILITARY SECRETARY? 

General Innes says {The Sepoy Mevolt, p. 139) that while the Moveable 
Column was still in the Punjab, “ Sir John was saying that he . . . 
could not spare and woubl not send another man to Delhi. Mr. 
Montgomery in vain urged him to send Nicholson’s column ; but after 
he bad given up expostulating with him about it, Maepherson . . . 
continued pressing it . . . till at last Sir John . . . yielded to his 
importunity, and allowed Nicholson and his column to go forward to 
Delhi.” On the other ham^ Mr. Bosworth Smith says {Life of Lord 
Lawrence^ 6th ed. vol. ii. p. 66) that after the departure from the 
Punjab of the reinforcements whicbfreached Delhi between the 26th 
of June and tbe 3rd of July (ForresPs*Se?cc^wns from State Papers^ 
vbb i. p. 448), “ a demand came from General Reedrfor tbe Moveable^ 
Column itself. This demand JoAn Lawrtnee could hot grant as yet. . . . 
On the presence of the lHoveable Column in the PiJnjab at that 
moment depended, he knew well, not only the general protection of 
the country, but the overawing of some six or seven Poorbea regiments 
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which he had not yet found it advisable or i)ossible to deprive of their 
arms. When once they ha/d been disarmed he would send the 
Moveable Column ... to Delhi also.” General Innes aiso says (p. 
139) that Edwardes “ceaselessly and vehemently urged” Lawrence to 
send reinforcements to Delhi ; but on the 30th of June Edwaides 
wrote to Lawrence (Boswortli Smith, vol. ii. p. 54), “You have indeed 
denuded the Punjab to an anxfCus extent to help General Reed, anti 
my earnest advice to you is to send not a man more.” See also 
Memorials of the Life find Letters of Major-General Sir Herbert Edwardes^ 
vol. iL p. 21, and Punjab Mutiny Rtiporty pp. 14-15, pars. 38-40. 


APPENDIX M 

The Assault of Delhi 

P.372. “ The fourth, ’under Major Reid . . . Kdbul gate.” Accord- 
ing to the original plan of attack,* Reid was to enter the city by tlie 
Lahore gate : but he^ pointed out to Wilson that to do this would be 
impossible ; and the plan was accordingly modilieil. See Forrest^s 
Selections, vol. i. pp. 373, 471 ; Kaye, vol. iii. p. C05, note; and 
Malleson, vol. ii. p. 28, note^. •• 

P. 376. “ Jones fancying that . . . . orders to do so.” Kaye /'vol. iii. 
p. 632) makes a statement identical i» substance with this, and which, 
so far as I know, has never been contradicted. An officer who served 
on the Headquarters Staff has informed me that a report'to the same 
effect was current in the British camp, but will not vouch for its 
• accuracy. Another officer, late of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, who served 
with the first column, has written to tell me that he himself, a brother 
officer, and a few men reached the Lahore bastion, remained there a 
few minutes, and were then ordered to ]^‘turn. Possibly tliis is the 
incident to which Kaye refers. I ought to say that the officer himself 
believes that the order was judiciohs. He believes that, if it had not 
been given, he and his party might have been cut off from communica- 
tion with the Ka^iimfr gate, and exj^osed to a destructive fire from the 
enemy, when the latter retiAncd from the retreat which they had 
begun (p. 376), and occupied the houses near the Lahore bastion. I 
venture fo differ from him. I believe thi^;, as he admits might have 
been the case, the mutineers, being Asiatics, would have been cowed 
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by the sudden seizure of the Lahlre bastion, anS would not have dared 
to return from thg retreat which they J;iad begun ; and I believe that 
the fatal attack on the Lahore bastion would have been prevented. 
[When I wrote the original draft of the foregoing paragraph, I had not 
seen a statement by Colonel E. Greathed, who commanded the 8th 
Queen's Regiment, which formed a part of Jones's column. He says 
^at after the column reached the K^bul gate, he “ went back ... to 
see that the gates and bastions were occupied.” “ After being absent 
about an hour,” he continues, “ I returned and found that Rrigadier 
Jones had gone on again, thinking he had stopped at the wrong gale, 
lie was on the point of taking the Lahore gate and bastion when he • 
found he had gone too far and came bark again. This \vas nnlncky.” 
Memorials of Gen. Sir E. H. Greathed^ K.G.B.y 1885, p. 61, by Lieut.- 
Gen. A. C. Robertson, C.B.] . 

• P. 378. Attack on the Lahore bastion. Tire authority to whom I 
liave referred on p. 379, note, took part, I am nearly sure, in the 
attack on the Lahore bastion. But, according to a MS. Memo., written 
in this year (1883) by an officer late of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, who 
also took part in* the attack, the houses on the left of the lane were 
merely mud huts, and “no fire was kept up from any i)oint in the 
lane, but from the end of it, where the enemy had taken up positions 
in windows commanding its whole length.” If the officer is right, 

“ the low houses on the left,” of w4iich I have sppken, must have stood 
apart frj)in and on the city side of the lane, and my statement (made 
on the authority of the writer in Blackwood) th;\t “ the enemy's sharp- 
sliooters ” fired from “ behind the parapets of the bastions,” is incorrect. 
[My statement, that sharpshooters fired from houses on the city side 
of the lane, is confirmed by Jjicut.-Co?. P. R, Inne.s, Hist of the 
Bengal European llcginient, 1886, p. 480.] 

The writer of the Memo, also says, “ it was generally reported that 
his (Nichol^n's) own wislPwas to keep his troops in hand until the 
advance of the corresponding columns should draw oflf some of the 
enemy who were . . . barring his progress ; but it is uncertain whether 
Nicholson received an order to advance, or whether, as was generally 
reported, he yielded to the advice of an officer,” On the other hand, 
Malleson (vol. ii. p. 45)* says that Seymour Blane (Nicholson’s brigade- 
major) and Major Jacob tr^d to dissuade Nicholson from advancing, 
but that he persisted, notwithstanding their advice, in doing so. [Sir 
Seymour Blane, writing to me, confirms this statement.] 

P. 381. “Wilson petulantly spoke . . . holding on.” In tlu^ 
Fortnightly Review^ for April, 1€83, p. 544, Sir Ik Norman says : “ It 
is alleged (by Mr, BosworWi Smith), that he (Wilson), then became so 
nervous ‘as to propose to withdraw the guns, fall back on the camp, 
and wait for reinforcemenfb there.* I do not believe this story.'* The 
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atory ia, notwithstanding, at least substantially true. I believe that 
any one will be convinced of jts truth who will refer to Kaye, vol. iii. 
pp. 617-18 and note, and to Malleson, vol. iii. pp. 66-7 and, note. But 
I possess additional MS. evidence which proves the truth of the story 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. On Sept. 14, Neville Chamberlain 
received a letter from Wilson, which he understood as implying that 
Wilson thought of withdrawing^* he troops from the city. Chamberlain 
answered the letter in such a way as to show that he understood it in 
this sense ; and Wilson never repudiated his conclusions. The purport 
of Chamberlain’s reply was, that Wilson had no alternative but to 
hold the town until the fall of the last man ; that the mutineers must 
have been greatly demoralised by the loss of defences which they had 
long held, and of many of their guns ; and that, if Wilson persevered, 
he would surely succeed. Baird Smith distinctly told Chamberlain 
that Wilson had thought about retiring. Moreover, it was commonly 
reported at the time that Wilson had also consulted Major Brind, and 
that Brind had replied that God had favoured us thus far, and would 
not desert us. [See also Lord Roberts’s Forty-me Years in India, voL i. 
pp. 233-7, and Col. H, M. Vibart’s Richard Baird 

Sir H. Norman’s article contains an elaborate defence of Wilson. 
Independently of the remarks which I have already quoted, the 
substance of his defence amounts to this, that, in spite of wretched 
health, Wilson did his best, and that, considering his circumstances, 
it is no wonder if he desponded. That he did his best has never been 
denied, but does not p'rove him to have been an able general. That 
he desponded is certainly not wonderful : but, as Baird Smith and 
others whose health was as bad as his did not despond, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that he was less stout of heart than they. 

P. 381. “The debauch of Sept 16.” Sir H. Norman, in the 
article (p. 539) to which I have already referred, says : “ compared 
even to our diminished strength, the nuniber who thus fby drinking) 
incapacitated themselves were a mere fractionJ^ (The italics are mine.) 
Sir Henry, however, is speaking, as I understand, of September 14. 
I do not think that what I have stated in the text is an exaggeration ; 
for almost every one who has written about the siege has dwelt 
emphatically upon the drunkenness which pr&vailed ; and some speak 
of it as having extended to large number# of the troops. See Medley, 
p. 113 ; Seaton, voL ii. p. 220 ; pourchier, pp. 69, 70 ; Cave-Browne, 
vol ii. pp. 186-7 ; History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who 
^served there, p]\ 263-6; flotton, p. 303; Major 0. Anson’s With 
HM. dth Lamm dwrirng thejndum Mutiny, 161-2 ; Col, A. R. D. 
Mackenzie’s Mutiny Memoirs, p. 96, etc., und especially a letter from 
Wilson himself, quoted by Kaye, vol. iii. p. 621. 
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Hodson of Hoi>^n*s Horse 

Those who may wish to test the fidelity of my portrait of Hodson, 
whose character has been the subject of so much controversy, are 
referred to my article on “ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse {National 
Review^ Aug. 1884, and Four Famous Soldurs^ 188i^), to the 
Appendix to the sixth edition of Mr. P>osworth Smithes Life of Lord 
Lawrence, to ^Ir. Hodson’s Vindication in his Hodson of Hodson^s Horse, 
an<r finally to my “ Last Words on * Hodson of llodson’s Horse ” 
{English Historical Review, Jan. 1892). That article was written 
with the purpose of proving that certain statements in my biography 
of Hodson, whiclj had been challenged by Mr. George Hodson in the 
cheap edition of his Hodson of Hodson^s Horse (1889), by Hodson’s 
brotlier-in-law, Dr. Luard, in the Hiction-ary of National Biograjdig, 
vol, xxvii., and by writers in the Saturday Review (8 June, 1889) 
and Athcnaiuyn (31 Aug. and 21 Sept \889), were true. I reprint 
here so much of it as is necessar/ to prove the truth of what I have 
said on ,pp. 383-6 of this book. 


To begin with, I am obliged to* say that I regard the mere testi- 
mony of Hodson himself, on all matters connected with the charges 
that have been brought against him, as absolutely worthless. I make 
this 8tatemo,nt deliberately' because I can prove that he was several 
times guilty of falsehood. For instance, Mr. Hodson (p. xxiv.) tells us 
that his brother complained “ that he had not had the opportunity of 
producing his accounts ” for inspection by the court of inquiry before 
which he was summoned to appear ^at Peshawar in 1854. But 
General Reynell Taylbr ^ testifies that he had the opportunity. 
General Crawford ChambeHain,^ the sole surviving member of the 
court, writes : He had repeated opportunities, and he over and over 
again thanked the court for its latitude and attention ! He once 
asked for and got fourteen days’ law to make up Jiis accounts, and^^ 
when he produced his account! current:^ Turner saw in five minutes 

I 

^ Life by E. Gambier Parry, p. 216. 

® Now (1897) S'j Crawford Chamberlain, G.C.I.E. 
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that items had hcen* wrongly deUted and credited to square up.’^ ^ 
General Godby, who was examined by the court, has also testified to 
the care with which it exanSined the accounts.^ ' Again^ writing on 
30 Sept. 1857 to General Wilson, Hgdson says : “ To the best of my 
memory and belief, I have neither acted without orders, nor protected 
any one without permission.” ^ But, as 1 have already shown (Athcn- 
mim, 21 Sept. 1889) and ahal^j^how again in this paper. Sir Donald 
Stewart and the late Mr. C. B. Sfiunders both s(W) an unauthorised 
guarantee of safety, attested by Hodson’s signature, which he had given 
to the Queen of Delhi before the royal family left the palace ; and it 
was afterwards discovered by Mr. Saunders tliat he had given similar 
guarantees to some of the greatest criminals in Delhi. Another 
instance is related by General Crawford Chamberlain.^ 

The Cliief Commissioner [he says] had called for a retiini of all men dis- 
charged from the Guides, and the reasons Lhereof, since Ifodson assumed 
command. He prepared it him.self and despatched it. It was returned for 
the Adjutant’s signature. He refused to sign it as incoiTCct, but ultimately 
dirl so. After llodson’s explanations, the Court called up Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Turner. He pleaded entire irresponsibility /or paj)ers prepared 
under his commanding officer’s personal supervision, and declared that all he 
liad to do was to obey his orders, to sign all ]>aper.s brought to him for the 
purpose. Hodson denied this sfcitemcnt absolutely. Lieutenant Turner in- 
sisted on its truth, and, leisurely searching first in one trouser pocket, and 
then in another fruitlessly, tw,'sted' his pouch -belt round, and, taking from 
it a note, handed it tp Colonel CraigJe, Hodson was obliged to admit the 
authciiticilv of the letter. 

Finally, tlio court of inquiry record “ that from the commencement 
of their sittings some months ago, up to this day, Lieutenant Hodson’s 
statements have abounded ip sulterfuge, and they cannot too strongly 
condemn the same.” . ..... 


TI. * 

Of all the questions connected with Hodson^s career the mo.st com- 
plicated is that relating to the court of inquiry which investigated 
certain charges brought against him as commandant of the Guides. 
Tlie reasons which led the C6rainander-in-Chief to order this inquiry 
are fully described on pp. 188-9 of Four^ Faim'us Soldiers, and are also 
noticed in a letter"^ written the sole surviving member of the 

Four Favmis Soldier $, p. 192, note. 

^ Manuscript mamorandum by General C. Cliamberlain. 

3 Hodson of JIod^n*s Hcerse, xxxiii. I 

^ Life of I^ifyrd Laiorence (Sixth Edition), ii. 150. 'fliis Is the edition to which 
I shall refer throughout this paper. 

lb, p. 513. Ih. p. 515. j 7 Ih, p. 611. 
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Court. After showing how Hodsbn made himself unpopular in the 
regiment, my account proceeds : — t. 

As time passed, the officers and many of the men who remained came to 
susj)ect liim of misappropriating public monies which passed through his 
hands. These suspicions were soon confirmed. An officer, returning after 
leave of absence, asked for his pay, which had fallen into arrear. Hodson 
coolly replied that he had spent it. NaJ^ijrally indignant, the officer threat- 
ened to expose him unless he refunded the money within twenty-four hours. 
Driven to liis wits’ ends, Hodson sent to Peshawar, and asked the banker of 
a native regiment to lend liim tlie required amount.^ The banker refused to 
do so imleas Hodson found a surety ; whereupon an officer called Bisharut 
Ali, belonging to tlio same regiment, generously ofiered to undertake the re- ^ 
sponsibility. Thus Hodson was saved from immediate exposure. At length, * 
however, he received an order from the Punjab Govcinment to furnish a 
return of all tho men whom he had discharged from the regiment, and to 
state the reasons -svhich liad led him to discharge them. He drew out the rc- 
quirfcd document in liis own liand writing, forwarded it to the Government, and 
then loft Mardan on leave. During his absence, tho document was sent back 
to tlic officer who was temporal ily commanding the regiment, with a request 
that tho Adjutant’s signature should he affixed to it. The Adjutant refused 
to affix his signature, on the gi'omid that certain statements in the document 
were untrue.'’^ 'fhe 'result 'was that, tow*ards the eiul of the year, Hodson Avas 
summoned, by order of the Commandcr-in-Chief, Zo appear before a Court of 
Enquiry at Mardan. ... A short time before the en(|uiry began, Hodson 
went to the (piarters of one of his subalterns, and asked him in whose favour 
lie intended to give evidence. The subalterivrej)lied that he hoped he should 
not be called upon to give evidence at all ; but that^ if he were, he should 
simply give truthful answers to such questions as might bo put to him. 
*^Oh yes^” rejoined Hodson, “of course wo must all tell tho truth ; but 
there are different ways of doing it. At all events, if 1 find myself falling, I 
shall drag you with me ; so 1 give you warning.” ® 

The heads of charges inquired into by the court were (1) misunder- 
standing between Licuiteuant Hodson and Lieutenant Turner ; (2) 
complaint of Nujjuf Ali, moonsliee ; (3) complaint of Klialikdad Khan 
of foul langimge ; (4) compbdnt of Khoorhaii Ali, jemadar, of abusive 
language ; (5) claim of Azeeiii Ali for camel hire ; (6) claim of a 
Bunya, Sowars, etc. etc. ; (7) confu.sion in accounts and records. 

The court wim composed of officers of various regiments quite im- ^ 
connected with the (riiides. General Crawford Chamberlain, the sole 
surviving member, has described his colleagues individually.*'’ They 
were, as he testifies, “ specially selected so as to give Hodson an im- 

^ Stated on tho authority of tho officer himself. Seo also Life of Lord Iaiw- 
rcncCf ii. 517. • 

‘ ^ Stated on tho authority of a letter in njy possession fcom the officer who^i^ 
asked the adjutant for his signature, i Sec alsc i a letter from Gen. Chanil^erlain, 
published in Life of Lord iMtormcCy ii. 513. 

® Stated on the authority of the subalteni himself. 

^ Paper received by Mr. Bosworth Smith from the Government of India {Life 
of Lord LatorencCf ii. 612, note;. ® 2b, p, 512. 

2 Q 
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partial and patient hearing.” “ I can answer for it,” he continues, 
“ that no officer was ever subject to a leas biassed or prejudiced court 
than he was, for he came before it with the fullest sympathy of all 
of us, and received every consideration throughout, even friendly 
advice when essential to him.” And, in a letter to me, he writes : 
“ AVhen the court of inquiry was ordered, and my name published as 
junior member, l)oth Hodson anS'his wife rode up to my house to ofRir 
their perfect satisfaction at my nomination. 

The court sat for several weeks, minutely investigated Hodson’s 
account-books, and cross-examined a number of witnesses. After sending 
in its report of the proceedings, it was ordered by the Government of 
India to record a verdict upon each heading of the iiKjuiry.^ The 
verdict was unffivourable to Hodson ; and Lord Dalhousie, in a minute 
dated 15 Sept. 1855, expressed his full concurrence in it.‘^ the 
previous month Major Tleynell Taylor, who had succeeded Hodson in 
the command of the Guides, had been ordered, as he himself says, “ to 
examine and report upon the state of the regimental accounts.” In 
this examination he was assisted by Hodson himself, and by no one 
else and the conclusieii at which he arrived was that tlie accounts 
showed numerous irregularities, but no actual improprieties in the 
management.” ^ 

^Ir. Hodson’s contention cs that his brother appealed against the 
verdict of the court 6f inquiry on the ground that it had been given 
on ex parte evidence, ?nd that he had not had tlie opportunity of pro- 
ducing his accounts ” ; that Reynell Taylor, “ after a patient and 
minute investigation, drew up a report completely vindicating 
Lieutenant Hodson on all the charges” ; and that Taylor’s report was 
adopted by the Government of India (ap 2 )arently in 1858) as satis- 
factory.'" He also tells us, on the autliority of the Kcv. C. Sloggett, 
that Colonel Keith Young, who had been one of the members of the 
court of inquiry, after reading a statement which Hodson' had drawn 

^ Life of Lord Laiorenccy ii. 512-14. ^ fh. pp. 515-16. 

® He was nomiiully assisted hy Lieutenant (now Majoi -General) Godhy also, 
but only nominally, as the following extract from a manuscript memorandum hy 
General Chamberlain proves: — Question (by Gen. CAamherlain). — “Did you see 
the result of such inquiries Answer (by Q^n. Godby). — “As the C. 0. was 
satisfied, 1 did not look into it much, but 1 saw Taylor’s remarks ; and, fis be as 
C. 0. was satisfied, I agreed.” Q. — “Pidyou see the accounts wlieii cleared up?” 
A. — “ No. That is, I did not examine them, but 1 saw them.” In another jdace 
General Godby writes : “ After if was over, Taylor said ho was satisfied, and asked 
^ me what I thought.*’ JIow, I, although there, did not look into the accounts my- 
self, and, as Taylor was satisfied Jes C. 0., i agreed, looking upon it as a part of 
the overhaul of regimental accounts by one ofricer"making overcharge to another.” 

* JJfe of Lord Lawrmcey ii. 517 (Letter from Reynell Taylor) ; Life of Reynell 
Taylor^ p. 217. • 

® Hodson of Hodson* 8 Ilorse^ pp. xxiv., xxvi. 
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up, embodying Major Taylor’s report,” was ‘‘niucli impressed by it,” 
and “ became one 0 $ Hodson’s warmest fnends.” ^ Finally be adduces 
the testimo!iy of the late Lord Napier of Magdala. I quote the 
passages that appear to strengthen Hodson’s case. A letter dated 
Mar«h 1856 contains these words : ‘‘On reading a copy of the jmj- 
ceedings (of the court) I perceived at once that the whole case lay in 
tlfb correctness of his regimental aceSKnts,” and “the result of Major 
Taylor’s laborious and patient investigation of Lieutenant Hodson’s 
regimental accounts has fully justified, but has not at*all added to, the 
coiifidonco tliat I have throughout maintained in the honour and 
uprightness of liis conduct.” In a second letter (undated) Lord Napier 
says; “When it is remembered that 011 his being suspmided, notice 
was given to every complainant to come forward against him, any one 
who^ knows the material contained in the (luidos knows that there 
were men who might have had enmity to gratify, or hope of positive 
advantage in bringing accusations before the court of impiiry.” And, 
in a letter dated 2 July 1889, he attempts to sliow tb.at the money 
which Hodson tooli from the regimental chest of the Guides was taken 
solely to defray the cost of a fortified cankmment which he was 
building at Hoti Mardaii : “ Hudson informed me that he advanced 
money from the regimental chest. There was clifTiculty and delay in 
g|tting the money from the civil department, *and the pay of the 
Guides became overdue, there being no money in •the regimental chest. 
Those liontilc to your hrotlicir immediately assumed a defalcation”*^ 
Now Mr. llodson’s version of the facts, which 1 have given in his 
own words, contains at least two very gross misstatements, — misstate- 
ments which he persists in making, or*else,with unpardonable careless- 
ness allows to remain uncorrected, although since 1883, when they 
were first made, they have been •flatly contradicted by the testimony 
of Reynell Taylor himself His way of putting the case would 
create the inl^iression that his brother formally appealed against the 
finding of the court of inc^uiry : that Taylor was directed to revise that 
finding ; and that he reversed it by a favourable verdict of his own. 
But this impression would be absolutely erroneous. First of all, 
Hodson did not appeal against the verdi9t of the court. One proof of 
this is that that verdict was ^lot made public until 15 Sept. 1855,^ 
and that Taylor had begun his imiuiry, or had undertaken it, in the 
preceding month.** Wliat Hodson ifid was to assert that he could 
“ render account of the regimental chest government would arrange 
for its hearing ” ; ^ and, accordiijg to his own accgufit, he had been 

* Hodson of Hodson' s Horse, Jip. xxvi,-xxvii. % 

^ Ib. pp. 126, Ixiv.-lxvi. 

Life of Lord Lmtyrcncc, ii. ^15. ** Hodson of Hodson' s Horse, pp. 128-9. 

Life of Rcyridl Tayhr, p. 21 5. 
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doing this for months before August *18 5 5, — that is to say for months 
before the verdict of the court was made known.^«. Moreover, to any 
one who knows anything of affairs the notion that a subordinate 
government, — the government of theVunjab, — would direct a single 
regimental officer to revise the finding of a court of inquiry already 
endorsed by a supreme government, is simply ludicrous. If Mr. 
Hodsun disputes this, Tajdor’s oVii words shall refute him. Not only 
was Taylor necessarily ignorant of the (then unpublished) vei’dict of 
the court : he had not even seen the court’s proceedings. In a letter 
to Mr. Bosworth Smith he speaks of “a voluntary committee” of 
himself, Lieutenant Oodby, and Hodson.^ “ I did not,” he writes, 
“ see or go through the evidence laid before the court of inquiry. J 
did not, to the best of my recollection, see the court’s report ... I 
had no 'power to revise any Jimliny of theirs, I was merely ordered to 
examine and report on the .state of the regimental accounts.” Yet 
Mr. Hodson speaks of Taylor’s report as “ completely vindicating 
Lieutenant Hodson on all the charges ” ! lie will not believe his own 
witness. Pie entirely ignores, or rather he implicit^ly denies, the fact 
which the foregoing extract clearly proves, that Taylor’s inquiry hid 
nothing to do with anything except accowits,'^ and left the adverse verdict 
of the court on the remaining counts completely intact. 

The issue then is fiari’owc^J to this : Was Taylor’s ffivourable verdi^ 
regarding the accounts justified by^he facts? Now it was absolutely 
impossible for Taylor or for any one else to come to any sai»isfq,ctory 
conclusion about the accounts by examining the account-books alone. 
P’or part of the evidence that had been recorded before the court 
related to the accounts ; and o{ this evidence Taylor, on his own 
showing, saw nothing. There was, for instance, as I shall presently 
show, a false entry in one of the account-books, relating to a pecuniary 
claim which had been established against Hodson before tlie court. 
I shall also show that, if Hodson was able to make Taiylor believe 
that ‘‘ there were no actual improprieties in the management ” of his 

^ See T/odson of Jlndsun's Horse, p. 129. 

^ Life of Lord Lovrrence, ii. 517. 

® “I understood,” WTite.s General Godby, who hcl^ temporary command of the 
Guides before Taylor succeeded to the po.st of ^ommandant, “ I understood that 
Taylor, in taking command, thought it hj.s duty to make Idmself acquainted with 
everything connected with the rcgimiJiit, and amongst other thiug.s with the 
accounts, which was only what is expected from every one .succeeding to a com- 
mand. Whether he first got theSsanction (this is not the same as an order) of the 
r Piinjah govemmeiit*or not, I don’t know ; but he got flod.soii to come to Miirdan 
with his accounts, and*prompted IVy the iiobL idea of doing his utmo.st to exculpate 
Hodson, he set-to work, as I thought, for hi.s owrf satisfaction as commanding the 
regiment.” 

^ See also an extract from a letter of General Taylor to Mr. Bosworth Smith 
{Life of Lord LawrencCt ii. 511, note). 
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• 1 * 

accounts, it was partly because he had privately borrowed large sums 
to make up the deficiency in the *regim(Mital treasure chest which his 
own malvefsation had caused. In a word, although, as Taylor has 
told us, he had nothing to do wfth any of the charges brought before 
the »court, the question of the correctness of the accounts was in- 
extricably bound up with the evidence relating to the pecuniary 
claims that had been established agaiflit Hodson ; and of that evidence 
Taylor says that he knew nothing. 

First of all, it is important to state what the finding of the court 
on this matter really was. It did not commit itself, in so many words, 
to the judgement that Hodson was guilty of fraud. “The court,” ^ 
writes General Chamberlain to me, was very guarded in its language.” 
“ I don’t suppose,” writes the same authority, “ that Lord D. nor Sir 
J. L. did actually consider ‘peculation’ proved direct and absolute, — 
but next door to it.” The court stated that the system for which 
Hodson was responsible was “ calculated to screen peculation and fraud 
and it stated that, from the commencement of its sittings, his state- 
ments had “ abounded in subta'fuge,” which it “ could nut too strongly 
condemn.” ^ , 

But, although the court expressed itself so guardedly, there still 
remains evidence of an instance in which it was proved that Hodson 
had defrauded one of his native officers., “ Amt)Dgst the many com- 
plaints,” writes General Chamberlkin,^ “ there was one by a duftadar 
of the CUiides to the effect that he had not received payment for a 
horse upon the terms agreed. I do not remember whether thei^ had 
been a change of horses between Hodson and the duffadar, but anyhow 
there was a monetary transaction, ant^when the account-book CAme to 
be examined, it was found that the item had been tampered with. 
Now R. Taylor may have seen yiany erasures and alterations in the 
account-books, and this item amongst them, but unless he had knowledge 
of attendant drcumstances, he knew little, . . . Hodson^ s explanatmi was 
unsatisfactory^ and the court considered the claim established.” There 
were various other claims against him, which, in order to prevent their 
being investigated by the court, he settled by privately borrowing 
money.3 When they came up for hearing,” says General Chamberlain 
in another letter, “a verdict was entered, ‘Settled out of court.’” It 
is needless to say that Hodson would not have borrowed money 
privately to satisfy claims if he had spent the money that would have 
otherwise gone to satisfy them on the pui)lic service. Then there is 

• 

^ Lord Dalhouaie's Minute of 16 Sept. 185!P(Zife of Ui'd Lawrenccy ii. 616). 

2 Four Famous Soldiers, p. 192, note. , 

* Letter to me from General ChamLerlain, and Tyife of TjordSjxwrence, ii. 517. 
“They were all,” writes Genei^l ChamlDerlaiii, ^'‘official claims, which ought to 
have been settled up by drawing the money from the regimental chest.” 
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General Chtamberlain’s statement that, after he had been allowed a 
fortnight’s grace to make up hia accounts, a cursory, examination showed 
that “items had been wrongly debited and credited to ‘“square up.”, 
Moreover, it has since been conclusivbdy proved that he was guilty of 
another act of malversation which did not come under tho notice of 
the court at all. I have already related that, some time before Hodson 
was summoned to appear before 'the court of inquiry, one of his sub- 
alterns, returning to Marddn after leave of absence, asked him for his 
pay ; that Hodson replied that he liad spent it ; and that the subaltern 
threatened to expose him unless he refunded the money within twenty- 
four hours. I repeat that my authority for this statement is the 
subaltern himself, now Major-General C. .1. Godby.^ I have also 
related that, on being threatened with exposure, Hodson sent to 
Peshawar, and obtaiiu'd the money (<£400 or £500) through the 
generous intervention of one Pisharut Ali, from the banker of a native 
regiment. My authorities for this statement are Major-General Godby 
and General 0. Chamberlain, who at that time commanded tho native 
regiment in question, and to whom the application for the loan was 
made. He sanctioned jthe loan in order to oblige Hodson : but not 
until 1883, — when he learned the truth from General Godby, — had 
he any idea what it was for.^ So far the facta arc indisputable ; and 
Mr. Hodson has not vlispute^l them. Indeed it is significant that lie 
has never attempted io defend his brother from this charge at all. But 
he may conceivably suggest that Hodson had spent Godbj^Vs pay on 
public requirements ! Unfortunately this suggestion would be inad- 
missible ; for otherwise what should Hodson have had to fear from 
exposure 1 As General Cliand)e^’'lain writes, “ If legitimatedy spent for 
other recoverable items, why was a loan asked for ? But more than 
this. The money was lent to tlodsQU privately^ and s<tood against him 
08 a •private occoa/itwhenTaylor was investigating the Guides’ accounts.^ 
Yet, to quote General Chamberlain, “he'” paid the amount to Godby 
as being balance of his pay and of his monies lying in the chest to his 
^ credit.” “Did Hodson,” says the same authority, “ever tell Taylor 
that he had smuggled the sum of 5000 rupees into the Treasury ? 
And if 80 , or if not, how coqld hia accounts be right when he had 
5000 rupees more than he ought to have^adV’ Or, as Mr. Boaworth 
Smith ^ pertinently asks, 

• 

What avails it to say that the regimental chest coutained at that time 
what it ouglit, and that the accounts aubiuitted to Taylor were correct, when 

^ Hc^e also Life of Tjyrd Lawre'nc^ ii. 517. • 

^ Ijcttor to Ti's; from Ueueral Chamherlain, and JAfe of Lord Lmoreyice, ii. 613. 

^ liCtter to me from General C. Cliambcrlai^l, and his printed letter to Mr. 
Bosworth Smith {Life of Jjord l^wreme, ii. 613). ^ 7ft. ii. 517. 
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it is admitted that Hodson hUd bcciAlriven to bon^w large sums, right and 
left, to make up the deficiencies ? It a banker who is hard pressed appropriates 
the securities committed to him, on the chance of some day being able to make 
them good, Cvery one knows what to call him. 

Another fact, which has never been made public, is very signi- 
ficalit One day, while the court was at luncli, General (then Major) 
Qhamberlain found Hodson talking one of his accusers, and remon- 
strated with him for doing so. The man complained that Hodson 
had been trying to intimidate him ; and be was accordingly placed 
under protection by the coiirt.^ 

I have proved that Hodson committed an act of malversation, that 
a pecuniary claim against him was established in spite of his denial; 
and that he was obliged to borrow money to settle various other claims, 
and thus prevent tludr coming under the notice of the court. T have 
als(j proved that, by l)orrowing this money, he convicted himself of 
further iiialveraatiou. It follows that the report of Reynell Taylor, 
who knew nothing of these things, cannot be regarded as an exculpa- 
tion of Hodson. But setting ^aside these proofs, let luo ask any un- 
biassed reader tllis question. Which is more likely to have been 
correct — the unanimous verdict of an impartial court, based upon the 
cross-examination of witnesses and the investigation of documents, and 
endorsed by the Commander-in-Cbief, Sir Johi^ Lawrence, and Lord 
Dalhousie, or the verdict of an ii^dividdal who, by his own showing, 
uMr saw the evidence laid before the courts who examined no witnesses,- 
and was* assisted in his iiiijuiry by the defendant 1 Surely it is more 
probable that of the two the court was right. 

1 have said enough to 1)10 ve my case : but I had better perhaps 
leave none of Mr. Ilodson^s pleas uftanswered. Again and again he 
tells us that Lord Napier considered Taylor’s report as a triumphant 
exculpation of Hodson. Well,* I have proved that, for reasons of 
which Lord Napier could not have been aware, Taylor’s report 
cannot, even on the question of accounts, be considered as an 
exculpation of Hodson ; and I shall presently prove that a still higher 
authority than Tjord Napier was dissatisfied with it. How then are • 
we to account for Lord Napier’s having been deceived ? Setting aside 
the fact, well known t(j^all his survivihg comrades, that Lord Napier 
was a man who believed iii a friend, once made, through thick and 
thin, the explanation is simply that^lie did not know all the circiim- 

^ Manuscript memorandum and letter fromjGeneral C. Cliamberlain. General 
Godby stated last year (1890) that lie remembered General Chamberlain’s having 
mentioned this episode to him at the time ; yid it was, ^f*course, chronicled iiF 
the record of the court’s proceedings, 

2 “No witnesses were called, that I ever remember, ” Wij^H»General Godby, 

‘ * except occasionally a moonshee, or native accountant, to explain or compare 
papers.” • 
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stances of the case. ^iVhat right iWe yo'u, I may be asked, to say 
this ? Has not Lord Napier written, “ On reading a copy of the pro- 
ceedings, I perceived at once that the whole case lay in the correct- 
ness of his regimental accounts ” ? Ye«\ Ilodson, as General Chamber- 
lain has told me, made a copy of the proceedings. But it is difTicult 
to believe that, if he had shown the whole to Napier, Napier would 
have committed himself to tlie a.' 4 touri(ling assertion that “ the whole 
case lay in the correctness of his regimental accounts.” Did liodson 
show him the ito^ji, which he had tampered with, relating to the ex- 
change of horses with a duffadar of the regiment ? Did he tell liini 
that he had tried to intimidate one of his subalterns before, and one 
of his accusers during, the inquiry ? Did he reveal the “ subter- 
fuges ” in which his own “ statements had abounded ” ? But, assuming 
that Tjord Napier did see the whole of the court’s proceedings, what 
then? The conclusion is simply that he was not an impartial judge. 
The opinion of a private individual who disputes the summing up of 
a judge and the verdict of a jury does not generally carry much 
weight Why then should Lord Napier’s belief in his friend’s inno- 
cence set aside Llic deliberate judgement of the court, o\ the Commander- 
in-Chief, of the Government of the Punjab, and of the Government oi 
India ? Again, what of those matters wliich ditl not come under the 
notice of the court ? ,Did Hodson allow Napier to know that he had 
been obliged to borrow largely in order to settle various claims, for 
fear tliey should come before the court? Did he allow him know 
that h^ had been obliged to borrow *£400 or <£b00 in order to refund 
Godby liis pay, which he had spent ? 

In a passage which I have extracted from one of his letters Lord 
Napier says that “on his (Hodson’s) being suspended, notice was given 
to every complainant to come forward against him,” etc. By whom ? 
And on what authority d^ies Lord Napier make this statement ? On 
what authority, — except that of Hodson himself ? Assure/Jly no such 
notice was given by the court ‘‘ I do not remember it,” writes General 
Chamberlain to me, “and was staggered when I first read Lord 
Napier's letter.” Nor by Lieutenant Godby, who, on Hodson’s being 
suspended, took temporary command of the Guides. 

As commanding the Guides at the time ^le writes], I was not aware of 
any notice having been given to complainants to come forwairi against 
Hodson. Certainly none was sent •from the Regimental Office. But it's 
more than probable that the party whose accusations were the subject of 
enquiry had invited the discharged men who had claims for arrears of pay to 
t^ome forward and lAy their demands before the Court ; but of tlxis I had no 
knowledge. ‘ ' * 

Certainly was no reason why those discharged men should 
not come forward and claim their due. k have shown that Hodson 
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tacitly admitted the justice of claims ffy borrowing money to 

satisfy them, and |hu3 keep thcih out 0 / court. Let it be remembered 
also that •every plaint that was laid liefore the court was rigidly 
scrutinised. Yet General ChEfciberlain writes to me, “ I do not re- 
m^nber one single plaint being disproved.” And, he asks, why should 
men have accused Hod son falsely, when they knew that if detected 
they would l>e punished, and that he cleared himself and returned 
to power stronger than ever, they would have to pay for their sins ” ? 
Did Lord Napier mean that the court could not discern between false 
accusations and true ? His plea is simply unmeaning unless it means 
that not the court only, but also Sir John Lawrence, the Coinmander- 
iii-Chief, and Lord Dalhousic were cither incompetent or unjust ! 

Lord Napier’s other statemoTit that “ Hodsoi. informed me that he 
advanced money from the regimental chest,” to defray the expenses of 
liurlding the fortified cantonment at Hoti Mardan, is equally unavail- 
ing. “ I believe,” writes General Cliamberlain, “ advances were made 
for the public works at Murdan : but had Hodson been able to sIkjw 
what had been so spent, the court could have accepted his accounts. 
This he could nol; do.” Even if he had been able to do so, the proof 
which I have given of his having committed malversation would 
remain unshaken. 

Again, ^Mr. Hodson tells us that the^Governinent of India adopted 
Tay loin’s report as satisfactory. Perhaps : but ^ the following extract 
from a Jotter, written by General Sir H. Daly, K.C.B., tells a dilferent 
tale : — * # 

I was appointed to the Guides on or about 7 May 1857. A few days after 
I liad been in command, I received a fil| of papers (Reyncll Taylor’s report), 
witli a iniimto from Lord Canning expres.siii*g dissatisfaction, and directing 
explanations on many x)oints of Taylor’s writing. This was sent to me by 
the Brigadier (Sir N. Ch am berlainjT under the authority of Sir Jolm Lawrence. 
The papers I never read, but within an hour of their receipt wrote to Sir N, 
Chamberlaiit and Sir John itawrence, stating my inability to do what w'as 
required. I took the file with ino to Delhi, placing it in the secret diawer of 
a small desk, knoAvn only to the Adjutant and myself. After I W’as wounded 
at Delhi, the command of the Guides fell temporarily to Hodson. On the* 
day of the stonn, 14 September, I resumed command. After the fall of 
Dellii I was called upon t^) restore the fil(^; the desk was searched ; the file 
was missing. Hodson was asked ; ho replied that he knew nothing of the 
records during his tenure at iJ^lhi. A few months elapsed, and the siege of 
Lucknow W71S in hand. I w^as -with Sir W. Mansfield and Hodson, and in 
cemmand of the Horse. He w-as brought in mortally wounded to Banks’s 
House, where I was, and he died that night* I was at once asked by Sir W. 
’Mansfield to take command of Hodson’s Horse. I stipuUted for freedom in 
connection with Hodson’s affairs his “gommissiomof adjustment.” Tin* 
was accepted by the Comraai^er-in- Chief, and I took command ; but on the 
day I did so, remembering the missing file from the desk:^?!?± Delhi, and hav- 
ing strong grounds for thinking Hodson knew', I went t^an inde])endent 
friend, whoso tent was iiear,^nd begged him to come with me to HoJson’s 
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tent before the asacmbliifg of the “ comfeiisaion bf adjustment.” In Ifodson’s 
trunk the JUe was found. I forwar(le<l this to the Government officer, still 
living, through whom I received *xt, describing the disedvery, and suggested 
that Sir J, Ijawrence’s sanction be asked to leave the matter in Silence. Sir 
J. Lawrence acceded to this suggestion, anh so tho matter remained till 1860, 
when, stung by the remarks in Ilodson’s reminiscences, Sir Jolui spoke to mo 
about publishing the statement I have now made, the particulars of which 
are known to several still living.^ 

Now observe what Lord Napier says : “ If Sir Henry Daly’s 
memory is accurate, and your brother at the time he was asked the 
question denied all knowledge of these papers, 1 firmly believe that 
he spoke the truth, and that had he lived he could have explained 
satisfactorily how they came into his possession.” - Lord Napier was 
indeed a stiuinch friend I 

To refute Mr. Ilodson is also to refute Dr. Luard, who appeals to 
Mr. HoJson’s hook as his authority. Speaking of the court of inquiry. 
Dr. Luard says ; Against their decision he appealed, and a second 
iiKtuiry was ordered, and entrusted to Major Reyn ell Taylor, who re- 
ported on 13 Feb. 1856. This report fully cleared him of tho impu- 
tations cast upon him. <. . . But the second report was not com- 
municated to the commo-ndcr-in-chief, was laid quietly aside in some, 
office, and no more notice taken of it.” ^ These few w’ords contain no 
less than three grave errors. ‘First, ^as I have already proved, Hodson 
never appealed againsi? the verdict of the court of inquiry. Secondly, 
Taylor’s report only touched one of “ the imputations cast upoli him,” 
and diti not succeed in clearing liim of that. Thirdly, it is not true 
that ‘*no more notice was taken of” Taylor’s report. On the contrary, 
that report, as I have shown j)n the evidence of Sir Henry Daly, was 
read by Lord Canning : lie wrote a minute expressing dissatisfaction 
with it ; and both minute and report iverc abstracted by Hodson from 
Daly’s desk, and found in Hodson’s truyk after his death. (See 
extract, already quoted, from Sir Henry Daly’s letter to Mr. Boa worth 
Smith.) 

• To sum up. It is proved that Hodson committed malversation ; 
that he committed what was virtually a fraud upon one of his native 
officers ; that he was driven to borrow moiiiy in order to satisfy 
various claims and thus prevent their comjrig under the notice of the 
court of inquiry ; that the opinion of the court was “ unfavourable to 
him in every way ” ; that tlieir verdict, confirmed by the Cominander- 
in-Chief, by the Government ‘of the Punjab, and by the Government 
«f India, was neve^f appealed s^gainst, and never reversed ; that they 

I 

‘ ^ Life of Lord Lawrence^ ii. 524. 

' ^ Hodson of Hodson' s ILrrst, pj). Ixvi.-lxvii. 

^ Dictionary of National Bwgrajfny, xxvii. 75. 
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found that the Bystem of *accoup^ for which tiodson was responsible 
was calculated Jbo screen peculation, and fraud’' ; that the accounts 
which Hodson could not, although he was allowed all the time that 
he asked for, explain to the ctnrt, ho did explain to the satisfaction of 
Kgynell Taylor ; but that Ileynell Taylor’s report did not satisfy Lord 
Canning : finally, that, as Ileynell Taylor examined no witnesses, 
tfiever saw any record of the court’i^roceedings, and knew nothing of 
the circumstances regarding at least Uvo important points, his report, 
whatever may have been its value in other respects, fails to clear 
Hodson of dislionourablc conduct. 


III. 

• I now come to the notorious case of Bishnrnt Ali. The story, 
based upon information supplied to me by General Crawford Chamber- 
Liin, who learned the facts direct from eye-witnesses, is told in detail 
on pp. 2();i-5 of my Four Fiimous Soldiers. I reproduce it liere. 

During the earlier days of the siege, it chanced that a native, named 
Shahaboodeen, cajiie to llodson’a tent, and intorincd him that one llisharut 
Ali, an ollicer of the 1st Punjab Irregular Cavalry, had mutinied, and was 
living at his viUag(^, within a few miles of Delhi, The man added that 
lliahanit All’s relatives were mutineers. Hodson aronce recognised the name. 
Bisharut Ali was the same man whef, some years hejoreat Pcshawur, when he 
had bcjri in sore distress, had stood his security to enable him to borrow a 
sum of riioney from the banker of the 1st Irrcgula# Cavalry. Shahaboodeen, 
too, hafl known Bisharut Ali before, lie had formerly been a trooper in the 
regiment to which Bishvarut Ali belonged, but had been dismissed from the 
service for an assault on one of his ci^irades ; and his conviction had been 
founded, mainly, on evidenco furnished by* Bisharut Ali. lie was a man of 
infamous cliaractcr ; and it was to revenge himself on Bisharut Ali for having 
borne witness against him that h« now turned informer. The story which he 
told to Hodsoii was a deliberate invention. As a matter of fact, Bisharut 
Ali was a brave and honoufahlo man ; ho had been sent by his commanding 
officer, Major Crawford Chaiuhorlain, to his village, on sick leave ; and some 
of his relations, who Avere represented by Shahaboodeen as mutineers, had 
never, for a single hour, been in the Covernraent employ. But Ilodsou wa» 
in no mood to ask himself whether the unsupported statement of an cX'Con\dct 
deserved to be regarded as evidence. . Taking with him a few of his 
horsemen, he rode off to the village ; sought out Bisharut Ali’s house ; and, 
after a fierce struggle with the inmates, in which much blood was shed on 
both sides, estal dished his footing within. Returning to his camp, whither 
Bisharut Ali had gone, he met him, and charged him with being a mutineer. 
Bisharut Ali indignantly denied the charge, and demanded that he should 
■ bo taken to the British camp at Delhi, and there fornjally tried. Common 

i 'ustico required that Hodson ^onld grant*thc requesh Audit might, surely, 
lave been expected that % motive moTO powerful than the sense of justice 
would impel him to give every chanco of proving his'MMiObcnce to the man 
who had helped him in his hour of need. But the desire tdtK'stioy a supposed 
rebel was uppermost in hiiFhoart ; and justice and gratitude, if they pleaded 
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at all, pleaded in vain. A hast}' trial held'; and Bisharut All was do< 
dared guilty. Raising his carbine to his shoulder, Hodson deliberately 
aimed at his benefactor, and fired. The shot did not kill ^Bisharu^ Ali ; and, 
looking Hodson full in the face, he shouted, “ Had I suspected such treachery, 
I would have fought it out instead of bcin^ shot like a dog. The troopers 
fired, at Hodson’s command. Bisharut Ali was slain ; his nephew, a child of 
twelve years, w'as slain, clinging to the knees of another uncle ; his innocent 
relatives were slain ; and Hodson, hiding taken passession of bis horses, his 
ponies, and some of his iMJrsonal property, rode olf to another village, to hunt; 
down more mutineers. 

Mr. Hodson pleads, in reply (pp. lxvii.-lxviii.), that, as General 
Chamberlain’s information “must have come from natives, and pre- 
sumably friends of the rebels, it may be considered as carrying about 
as much weight as the accounts of^ Mr. Balfour’s ‘ atrocities,’ to which 
we are all accustomed, gathered from eye-witnesses on the spot where 
evictions have taken place, by sympathising visitors.” Observe tliut, 
by using the word “rebels,” Mr. Hodson begs the whole question. 
He goes on to say that “ it is impossible that General Chamberlain 
can knovv wliat evidence Hodson bad of the man’s guilt,” and that 
“ no one at the time doubted Bisharut Ali’s guilt.”* Major-General 
Alitford, Hodsoii’s stepsoh, adds that Ressaldar llookum Singh, of 
Hodson’s Horse, told him “ that he was present with the detachment 
when Bisharut Ali wa^ executed, and that he and all those with him 
were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharat Ali was a rebel and thoroughly 
deserved death.” Furthermore, Major-General Milford tells us ^ that 
one Re^saldar Zari Siiigli has stated “that he lived in the same village 
as Bisharut Ali and was there when the man was shot. Zari Singh 
was only a boy at the time, but distinctly recollects the circumstances, 
and has often heard them discussed since ; but neither then nor sub- 
sequently did he hear any doubt cast on tlic justice of the punish- 
ment. Every one was convinced that "Bisharut Ali was a rebel and a 
fomenter of rebellion.” ^ 

I shall presently show tliat the testimony adduced by Major- 
General Mitford is absolutely worthless. Meanwhile I have to deal 
with Mr. Hodson. Nearly seven years ago, when Mr. Hodson first 
disputed the truth of the story of Bisharut Ali, General Crawford 
Chamberlain offered, through the columns of tKe Daily News (19 Jan. 
1884), to furnish him with full details : bulMr. Hodson did not accept 
this offer 1 General Chamberlain , shall now speak for himself. I 
quote from a memoir dated 19 Feb. 1884. After relating how he 
first heard, at Mooltan in of Bisharut Ali’a execution, how 

launch Bisharut's regiment had* proved /luring the most trying months 
of the Mutin;^, and how he told the neuM of his execution to his 
brother-in-law I^^a'kut Ali, General Chamberlain proceeds : — 

^ Athenceiimf 31 Aug. 1^89. 
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His—Burkut Ali's — firfit rcmAk, after hearing of his brother-in-law’s 
death, was, You will see that it is Shahaboodeen and Hodson Sahib who 
have done this. Hodson Sahib has done it to wipe out his debt, ^ and my 
relatives ahd friends are those who have suffered. But, whatever calamity 
has befallen them, I will be faifliful to you and to the State, come what 
ma^.” 

General Chamberlain then relates how he tried in vain to obtain 
from the Government of the PuiijSb an account of the circumstances 
of Bisharut Ali’s execution. 

• 

The first jdeco of information was gathered late in the year (1857) from an 
officer passing through ^looltan on his way to England. He told me that 
the European officers knew nothing about Bisharut Ali, but Hodson had said . 
he knew all about him, and that he was a rebel ; so he was shot.. ... In 
the following November I took leave to visit Delhi, tiicn a centre of interest. 
Accompanied hy Burkut Ali, I purposely took tbo route through Hurreeaua, 
in^rder to visit Khurkhonda (Bisharut Ali's village), being anxious to gather 
there on the spot all the iiilormation I could. Hindoos and Mahoiiiedaiis 
unanimously asserted that Bisharut Ali had never been away from the village 
since his arrival ; that neither he nor any one else there had been in rebellion ; 
and on the sudden and unexpected arrival of the troops, he luid at once sent 
out milk and fnftt to the camp, and gone lumsclf by one way while Hodson 
and a party had entered the village by anothw, led, as they subsequently 
came to know, by one Shahaboodeen, a native of the place. 

This man liad formerly served in my regiment, hut had forfeited the service 
consequent upon a sentence of imprisonment (hard labour for two years) for 
violence to a superior officer. Thcb princfj)al witness against him had been 
the Rcssaldar, Bisharut Ali, with whom he had IJfcen in deep enmity ever 
since life release from jail, and upon whom ho topk the opportunity of the 
times to have his revenge. With this object in view he laid false inf#rmation 
before the authorities at Delhi, and, bringing ITodson to the spot, succeeded 
in carrying out hi.s design to his heart’s content. 

To return to the villagers’ story, if party under Hodsou’s leadershij) was 
taken to a cluster of houses occupied by Bisharut Ali, his relations, and 
friends, where they demanded ad^iittance. As is well known, the natives of 
India (and throughout the East) are scrupulously averse to admitting any one 
into their Ileuses, on accounts of their women. They not unnaturally objected 
to having their houses entered by troops, and resisted when forcible entrance 
was attempted. Fighting ensued ; lives were lost ; and jirisoners made. On 
Hodson’s return to camp, Bisharut Ali was made prisoner : he asserted his, 
innocence, and asked to be taken to Delhi to bo tried, but witjiout avail : he 

^ When 1 first read tffis remark of Burkut Ali’s I was exceedingly puzzled. 
It was true, of course, that JJfcdson could have had no interested nuotive for 
sparing his surety ; for if he proved insolvent and his surety died, not he, hut liis 
creditor wouhl suffer. lie had got his ^oan ; and that was all lie wanted. But 
neither could he liavo had any motive for kiljjng his surety, as such ! 1 asked 

•General Chamberlain to explain. “I used the word ‘security,’ ” he writes, “but 
in fact B. A. arranged the loans with my J^anker.” He goes on to speak df 
‘ monies lent to Bisharut Ali^nd by him lent to Hodson ” ; and in another letter 
he mentions the loan of 5000 rupees, “ Avhich Bisharut Al^^egotiated and lent 
Hodson.” But of course I do not wish to be understood ^ endorsing what 
Burkut Ali said. • 
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was sentenced to be shot, and, according tu^thc testimony of tlie eye- witnesses, 
Hodaon, on seeing some hesitation on the part of the bring party, fired at 
Bisharut Ali liimself. The lattet did not fall at once, hht said, If I had 
expected this treachery, I would have fought it out instead of being killed like 
a uog.” His throat was cut as he lay on th4 ground. 

With respect to Burkut Ali’s brother, Suinfraz Ali, the villagers asserted 
that they made the most strenuous clforts to save his life. He had •mver been 
in Government employ^ and had passec^Jiis life as tlie family land-agent. . . . 
Ilis denial of rebellion and assertion oi innoceneo were quite unavailing, and' 
on the statement of Shahahoorl.ee n that he was Koto Dufladar (Pay Sergeant) of 
a regiment of Oudh IiTcgular Cavalry, he was sentenced to death and exe- 
cuted. His nephew^ a lad of some twelve or fourteen years of a^je^ who ran 
and dnng to him^ hoping thus to shield him and save his lifCy 'was shot on him. 
This last circumstance was stoutly maintained! . , . This is a summary of 
the villagers’ story ; and, happily for myself, it does not rest solely upon my 
memory ; two living witnesses can corroborate it. 

Ere leaving Khurklionda, I saw tlie lands and bouses which had been con- 
fiscated consequent ui>oii Hodsou’s ojierations, for I felt sure the Government 
of India would entertain an apjdication for their release. I am glad to say 
that, on the Chief Commissioner's recommendation, Bishanit Ali’s lands were 
released at once in Burkut Ali’s favour. . . . 

Oil my return to my regiment, I wrote ofiicially to the oflicor then com- 
manding the Guides, requesting him to procure me the ttdlest information 
from native officers and men who had been emplo^’^ed under Ilodson in this 
affair. After a long interval, receiving no roj[)ly, I wrote to him again. He 
sent a laconic answer, regretting that lie had failed to elicit any information : 
but in pencil below his .signature were a few lines to the ofiect that no one 
vmild open his mouth trn tJic suhjedt. * 

Five years later, in the commencement of 1864, an opportunity suddenly 
pre-sciited itself for learning more of the matter of which I wi*itc. A s I had 
to yjass through Murdan, in Eusufzaic (the Guides’ lioad -quarters) on my way 
from the camp at Unibcyla to Delhi, 1 asked the ofiicer then in charge of 
Alurdau if he would allow a certain native officiT to accompany me some way 
towards Nowslicra, as I was quite ahme. He did so. After riding some 
distance, chatting upon general subjects, 1 suddenly pulled up, and said ; 

“Now we arc quite alone in this jjilain. God is above. I want you 

to tell mu about Bishanit Ali’s case. I tried to get information from your 
commanding ofiicer officially! but failed bccausi' none of you would speak. 
You were there. Tell mo oil.” He was loth to speak. He said, “Don’t 
ask me. It is too dreadful to think about. You know Bishanit Ali was my 
^groat friend. I felt dreadfully pained at hi.s terrible position and fate. I was 
afraid of his seeing mo or of Hodson Sahib’s doing so, for fear he should make 
use of me ; so 1 hid myself. No one can .siieak of tliat day,” — or words to that 
effect. Pie.ssed for time, we parted ; and I carried away the firm conviction 
that his expressions and the extreme reticence of the men of the Guides 
fully confirmed the story I had licard from the villagers. 

In 1882 I came to Icam, for the first time, tlie names of two British officers 
who bad been with Hodson on the occasion, and at once wrote. Their replies 
did not enlighten me much. Both were engaged in the village with Hodson. 
JTeithcr remember whether Bisharut Ali surrendered or was captured : but 
hoth speak decidedly rts to his having wad^' no resistaiwe^ to the troops. One 
was especially struck by his brave bearing when h ]>risoncr. One says that a 
sort of trial wa.v^id by Hodson ; the other calls it a “ drumhead court- 
martial.” Neither was present at it or at the execution. Both considered 
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he “had failed in his diityas*m and soldier and the general opinion 
was that the sentence and execution wej*c just. 

This is ^11 tlio Evidence I have ever hhen able to gather on the subject. 
The fad tliat those officers were engaged with Hodson in the village leaves 
intact the statement about BisbaAt Ali going to the camp, and sending milk 
aiic^ fruit ; for they were with the party which wont in by one way wdiilst he 
went out by another. As regards the fighting, there is tlie villagers’ statement 
that Shahaboodeen led the troops to^ho iiouso in which the officers say, 
^rebels had taken refuge.” Rebels they were no doubt heUevai to he; but 
onhj hecausr Shahahoodem said so. They were not so in iact ; and they never 
would have fouglit but for the reason already explainedf They were where 
every man lias a right to be, viz. in their own houses. 

I now come to the main xioint. viz. Bisharut Ali’s attitude. AVas ho a 
rebel ? And how did lie fail in his duty as an officer and a soldier ? 

As a man of much local authority and position, he could no doubt, if so * 
willed, liave caused serious trouble: for the furlough ui.ii of the Irregular 
Cavalry wore at their homos througliout llurrecana. Khurkhonda, a large 
villligc, contained many of them ; but, so far as I hcaid, none suffered, on 
that eventful day, except Bisharul Ali^ his relations and friends! This in no 
way proves that he or they were rehels ; but it establishes the fact that they 
were made the victims of a deep scheme. I am sure that all the officers and 
men of the expedition fidly hcliived that they wTre going to meet mutineers 
in ojicii rebellion, tnd therefore guilty in their eyes, when they started from 
Delhi. Tbciv‘ has never been any tiuesf.ioii as to^tlie troops being opposed on 
arrival at Khmkhonda ; and the officers state that Bisbarut Ali made no 
lusi.slancc. Whence, then, comes proof of his rebellion ? The utmost tliat 
lias been advanced against him is that, as an officer of ])ositioii and authority 
in the service of the Government, h« did iftt do as ho was hound to do, viz. 
give aid against the rebels. Why did lie not ilo fo ? First, because they 
were nol^rehrls. Secondly, because they were his o^m relatives and friaids^ 
who were drf ending their houses. In ffict, the whole of the (so-called) ^idcuce 
against liim is of a iiegativo cliaracter throughout. He did notliing. 

Having kn»)wn liini intimately for eight years, I am able to speak of him 
as a brave, quiet, determined man, ■vWio, if a rebel, would have been a 
dangerous one, instead of nsniainin^, as he did, unsuspiciously in his village, 
within .striking distance from Delly. Would not the conduct of a rebel at 
heart have been the very oppo.site of this ? Woidd he not have fonglit for liis 
life? One^' the officers wasi especially struck % his brave bcaiing when a 
prisoner. Does not this speak more for liis irinoi'enco than for hie guilt? 
Docs it not confirm my estimate of his character, as also my conclusions in 
respect of what he would have done as a rebel ? An innocent mind can meet j 
death more calmly than a guilty one. Moreover, the accusatiou of treachery, 
which he is asserted to have made when wounded, seems to me in favour of 
his innocence, • * 

And now as regards the trml. It will be seen that Hodson held it. I 
must hero recall the fact that Burkut Ali, on hearing of Bisbarut All’s death, 
at ouco predicted that Hodson had done it “to wipe out the debt.’** I now 
explain what bo meant. Hodson was Avell known to Bisbarut Ali, who was 
with me morning and evening as native adjfftant, and who for years was my 
constant comjjanion, being the best Compaq in a nati/c^I Imd known. My>> 
friends were his friends. One day When Hooson sent me an urgent application 
for a large sum of money 08 loan, 4,000 or 5,000 rupees (44)0/. or 600/.) I 
declined to give my banker any verbal endorsement, lest' !3i:kliould be held 
responsible ; but Bisbarut AJi arranged it at once, and, as I afterwards learnt, 
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stood security. Subsequently, when Hixison \v4s very hard pressed for cash, 
to settle urgent claims against him (during tho sittings of a (Jourt of Enquiry 
to investigate certain matters coiliiected with his coinniitnd of tlie Guides), 
Bisharut Ali again stood his friend with my banker ; and a considerable sum 
was due to the latter from Hodson, wlicn rue latter was killed at Lucknow. 
... I am fully certain that the officers generally believed in the justice of 
Bisharut Ali’s sentence, because Hodson told them he knew him well, les, 
well indeed ! And I of course feel that no one there knew the relation .in 
which Bisliarut Ali stood to the s^called rebels. . . . Had there been k 
regular trial, Bishamt Ali’s life would not have been taken then and there ; nor 
would such a miserTriage of justice have occurred as the death of Siirufraz 
Ali, the family accountant. It ought to have been impossible, in face of the 
villagers’ endeavours to save his life. JCven now one wishes one could 
discredit the story of his death, still more so that of the lad who was killed 
with him ; but no room is left for so doing, for Burkut Ali fou'tid the “painful 
hlankn in his familif circle. ... I liave made every endeavour since 18.57 to 
ascertain the true story. What has been obtained subsequent to the villagers’ 
account lias confirmed rather than shaken tho latter. But if any officer who 
was actually present at the execution will now affirm that ITottsoii did not 
fire at Bisharut Ali, and that his throat Avas not cut, I will gladly accept his 
assurance. C. On \mhkklaih. 

I will now expose the worthlessness of the evidonce adduced by 
Major-General Milford. « The following corresx)oii(lence, which was 
published in the Army and Navy Gazette of 5 and 12 July, and of 
2, 9, and 23 August 1890, proves that no Hookum Singh can be 
discovered or can be shown to havp ever existed “ who was present 
with the detachment When Bisharut Ali was executed.’^ 

e 

n 

Btsiiaritt Ai.i 


To the Editor of the *\4rm}; and Navy Gazette.'’ 

Sir, — May I ask you to publish this letter, to wliich I invite the attention 
of Major-Gen. R, C. W. Revelcy Mitford'? A review of my “ Four Famous 
Soldiers,” which ajipearcd ip tho Aih€7i(cum of 31 Aug. 1889, contained tho 
following statement “ Gen. Mitford informs^ us, that Ressaldar Ilookum 
Singh, of Hodson’s Horse, ‘told me, some four years ago, tliat he was pieseut 
with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was e.xecuted, and that he and all 
’those with him were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharut Ali was a rebel and 
thoroughly deserved death.’ ” 

After reading the review, Qen. Crawford Chamberlain, from whoso 
investigations I had derived my knowledge of the fircunistances of Bisharut 
Ali’s execution, communicated with Col. MlVris, commanding 1st Bengal 
Cavalry. There was, as Gen. Chamberlain was aware, a Hookum Singh 
belonging to tho Ist Irregular Cavalrjr, who was attached to the Intelligence 
Department, under Major Hodsc^i, at Delhi ; but, as Col. Morris ascertained 
from an examinati<yi of the regimental records, ho died at Jullundur on 
*18 Oct. 1858. This man, thon<.Avaa no^ Gen. Mitford’s informant. Col. 
Morris subsequently wrote to Col. Robertson , commanding 9th Bengal 
Lancers (late l^t^^gt. Hodson’s Horse), and to Col. Strong, commanding 
10th Bengal L^-ers (late 2nd Regt. Ilodson’s Horse). He asked each of 
these officers whether (1) there was in his regini(!ht, at the time of tho Indian 
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Mutiny, a m^ii called Hookfim Sin|^i, and \vhetlift» ho was present at the 
siege of Delhi ; (2) whether the said Hookum Singh was present at the 
execution of IMshaiut Ali at Kliurkonia ;• (3) whether the same Hookum 
Singh was iti the regiment four years before (Ic., in 1886) ; (4) if so, what 
was his rank at the time ; and ^6) where he was then (November 1889) 
living. Col. Robertson replied that there was, in January 1858, a ressaldar 
naiHed Hookum Singh in the Ist Regt. Hodson's Horse, who was not 
present at the sie,^o of Delhi, and retired on pension on 10 Feb. 1887. This 
Hookum Singh did not enlist until affier the siege of Delhi. In February 
last he was living at Philloke, in the district of Gujranwala. Col. Morris 
wrote to the Deputy- Commissioner of the district ; ai^ Hookum Singh, 
having been p^rsoually interrogated by the Extra-Assistant-Commissioner, 
stated that lie did not accompany the detachment of his regiment which 
■ visited Khurkonda, and that ho was therefore not present at the execution of 
Bisliarut Ali. Col. Strong replied that at the time ot the Mutiny there was 
in the 2iid Rogt. HoJsou s Horse a man named Hookum Singh ; that he was 
then a sowar, 36 years old ; that ho was not present at the execution of 
Biskarut Ali, and did nut remember having gone to Khurkonda ; and that he 
was pensioned in 1876 as a sow'ar. N(‘ither Col. Robertson nor Col. Strong 
mentioned any other Hookum Singh. I have seen the original letters of 
(yols. Morris, Robertson, and Strong, regarding Ressaldar Hookum Singh and 
tlie pensioned sowar Hookum &ngb, as well as the official docket of the 
Extra- Assistant-Co«imis3ioncr or Gujranwala. The result of the searching 
enquiries which 1 have described is that no Hookum Singh can be discovered, 
or can be shown to luive over existed, who was “ piesent with the detachment 
when Bisliarut Ali nas executed.” But Gen. Mitlbrd will doubtless explain. 
— I am, etc., , T, R. E. Holmes, 

10 Eldou Road, W., 17 June. • • 

* To tke Ediim' of tlie Army and Kav^ Gazette.'" ^ 

Sir, — My attention liaving been called to a letter in your issue of the 5th 
inst., headed “ Risharut Ali,” I beg to^state in repl3r that the “Hookum 
Singh ” referred to was a Ressahlar in tho 9th Bengal Cavalry, formerly the 
1st Regt. of Hodsou’s Horse. — I am, etc., 

R. (2. W. Revelfa" Mitfoed, Major-Gen. 

Wellington Club, Grosvoiior Place, S.W,, 11 July. 

• * 

[1 replied briefly to this letter, irointing' out that it explained 
nothing ; and General Milford rejoined with a letter {Army and Navy 
* Gazette, 9 Aug, 1890) which w^as merely abusive. L closed the 
correspondence with a letter of which I need only quote the final 
paragraph.] * 

I now ask Gen. Mitford this final question. Does he, or does he not, 
admit that the evidence of Cols. Robertson and Strong and of Ressaldar 
. Hookum Siiigli, as recorded by tho Exjra- Assistant -Commissioner of 
Gujranwala, is correct — in other words, that no Hookum Singh was present 
at the execution of Bishanit Ali ? If he (^es not, hoiv^^does he propose to 
invalidate their testimony? y he •does, why has lie shrunk — he who is so 
indignant at what ho thinks “unmanly” — from admitti^ that he was in 
errors and apologising?— I am, etc., T. K.^%. Holmes. 

Crianlarich Hotel, Porthsllire, 20 Aug. 

2 R 
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To this last letted Major-Qenrf?j,l Miiford has made no reply. 
That being the case, he will not be surprised that I am sceptical about 
Zari Singh. Assuming, however, ^that Zari Singh has been cqrrectly 
reported, I may say this much. Firsts of all, as he was by his own 
admission a boy at the time of Bisharut Ali*s execution, his testimony 
cannot outweigh the unanimous testimony of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans from whom General t^hamberlain derived his information. 
Secondly, he has tried to prove too much. For if, as he said, Bisharut 
Ali “ kept ostensibly on good terms with the authorities and hoodwinked 
them,” how was it that he was charged by Hodson with not com- 
municating with the authorities.^ ....... 

It is hardly necessary to notice Mr. Hodson’s plea that, “ even if 
on private grounds, in remembrance of past obligations, he might 
have been inclined to spare him, public considerations required sharp 
and speedy justice. Tlie very existence of our Empire was trembling 
in the balance.” Mr. Ilodson cannot mean seriously to argue that, if 
Hodson had granted Bisharut All’s request to he taken to Delhi for 
trial, the existence of the Empire would,, have been imperilled. 

His attempt to discredit iny narrative by ap^Sealing to Sir IT. 
Norman’s History of the Siege of Delhi is equally futile. “ Atdlohtuck,” 
says Sir Henry, “ Hodson managed to surprise and nearly to destroy 
a party of mutineers, irregular cavalry, sowars of different regiments, 
including Ressaldar Bisharut* Ali, -^vho was taken and shot.” Now 
Bisharut Ali was not killed at Bohtuck at all, but at Khurkonda, — 
his own village. Moifeover, Sir H. Norman was not present at the 
execution : his narrative was a contemporary one (it was written in 
1857), and only alluded to the afliiir of Bisharut Ali in the briefest 
way ; and he therefore could only have derived his information on 
this particular point, directly or indirectly, from Hodson’s official 
report, or from his oral testimony. ' Mr. Hodson goes on to say that 
his brother mentions “ that one of the men killed was a brute of the 
14th Irregular Cavalry, who committed such butchery at Jhansi”; 
and he remarks, “ There certainly is a strong presumption against the 
innocence qf a man found in sucli company.” Now reference to Mr. 
Hodson’s book (pp. 201-4) will show that Bisharut Ali was not in the 
“ brute’s ” company at all ! Bisharut Ali killed at Khurkonda 
on 15 August. The “brute” was killed'’at Khotuh, sixteen miles off, 
three Jays later. What, then^ becomes of Mr. Hodson’s “ strong 
presumption ” ? ^ 


^ Manuscript memorandum by General C. Chamberlain. 
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IV. • 

• 

“ We are asked/’ says the Saturday Reviewer^ “ to believe that 
Hodson was a j>lunderer.” 

^ The publislied evidence in supjj^rt of the charge that Hodson was 
a plunderer is as follows : — (1) the statement of General Pelham Burn, 
who saw llodson’s boxes of loot, when Hodson accoyipanied him from 
Fatehgarh to take part in the siege of Lucknow ; ^ (2) the statement 
of General Sir H. Daly, K.C.B., whose duty it was, after Hudson’s 
death, to open his trunks before the committee of adjustment 
examined them, and who saw in those trunks what he himself 
described as “loads of loot” (3) the statement of General Sir Neville 
Chfimberlain, G.C.B., that “ in my opinion and in the general opinion 
of those I was then associated with, both he and his men were 
considered to have been prominent in looting ” ; and that “ in Major 
Hodson’s camp was to be sec;^! a miscellaneous collection of animals 
and conveyancef^ of various kinds, and these could not have been 
brought together without his knowledge ahd sanction ” ; (4) the 

statement of Captain Light, who served at the siege of Delhi, that 
Hodson was “ the most notorious looter in the >jdiole army ” ; (5) the 

remark, oft repeated, of General# Archflale Wilson, who commanded 
the Delhi Field Force — “Poor Hodson, he must be killed in looting 
some day ” ; ^ (G)^ the statement of a general (Ttficer to Mr. B jsworth 
Smith, that he “ saw Hodson on his way to the storm,” — of the Begam 
Kothi at Lucknow, — “ to which his duty did not call him.” ^ 
“ Behind him,” continued this eye-mtneSs, “ came an orderly wdth a 
large haversack, which could be wanted only for purposes of plunder. 
He was killed forcing open th(f door to what was then believed to be 
the treasury room. Every ione in camp knew that Hudson had gone 
to plunder”;^ (7) the statement of Major W. Forbes, who writes, 
“ Hodson was a mauvais sujet ; but Mr. Bosworth Smith is mistaken 
in supposing that ho was killed in the act of looting. If Jie had lived 
three minutes longer, however, he certainly would have died in the 
act. This I know on ?luthority which cannot be disputed ” ; (8) a 

statement made to me by it general officer who served on Sir Colin 
Campbell’s staff, — wffiich, however^ is of course not suscej^i^ible of 
proof, — that it was well known in camp that Hodson had a list of all 

^ Life of Lord Lavrrence, ii. 518. • 

a Ih. 3 p, 523. ^ 4 f p. 519. o 75 . 

® The fact that “his duUy did not call him’' to Kothi is 

corroborated by Sir Henry Norman, lAfe of Lord Lawrence^il^^, 

7 Ih. p. 620. , , 8 Ib. pp. 520-21. 
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the places at Delhi an& Lucknow \tiicre vjfluable plunder was to be 
got ; (9) the statement of General Sir b. Norman, G.C.B., that Hodson, 
who, as his brother has admitted, was, at the outset of tie njiutiny, 
deeply in debt, did, in an underhandi way, remit in January 1868 
several thousand pounds to Calcutta. ^ 

The facts of the remittance [^tes Sir Henry] were as follows. 
Hodson’s regiment, like most others iit the time, was largely in arrears efii* 
pay, and, soon after it reached the Headquarters’ camp at Futtehghur, in 
January 1868, Hodaon came to me as Adjutant-General, and, having 
represented to mo that his men were in distress for want of funds, asked for 
authority to draw a sum of money on account from the regimental chest. 
The amount he asked for was large, but I satisfied myself that it was within 
the sum then actually due to the regiment, so I issued authority for it to bo 
paid. Upon the officer in charge of the military chest submitting to mo his 
next weekly statement of cash in hand, I was suriu'ised to find that his 
balance had only been slightly reduced during the week no twitli standing tthe 
large advance authorised for Hodaon’s Horse. The officer in charge explained 
to mo that Hodson had taken the advance mainly, if not altogetlier, in bills, 
■which to the best of my recollection, were drawn on tho Treasury at Calcutta. 
I was somewhat alarmed at hearing this, ^nd at once instituted a private 
inquiry, which resulted in my ascertaining that, althoiif^h tho money had 
boon taken by Hodson iut- bills, tho men had received their payment in 
rupees. The conclusion I then formed was that Hodson had a large sum of 
money in his possession at the time he asked for an advance, that this money 
was his own property, and that he took advantage of this opportunity for 
remitting his money to a place of scciiiity. As tho men had received their 
money, uiere was, of course, no fraud on them or on tho public, and I had 
no reason for taking proceedings against Hodson ; but the occurrence made a 
strong rnpression on my mind, and led me to belie^'e thatf there was truth in 
the common belief in camp that Hodson had freely availed himself of tho 
many opportunities for plundering which must have presented themselves to 
him. . . . the largeness of thewam(Aint quite startled me. It was certainly 
several thousand pounds, ^ 

Mr. Hodsoii’s comment on Mr. Bosworth Smithes original summary 
of this last piece of evidence is worth quoting. ^ 

I was able [he says] (pp. Ixi-lxii) to trace back this story to its origin. 
c Tho only foundation for this fre.sh caliunny is that when Hodson applied to 
the paymaster. Captain Tombs, for two months’ nay for his regiment, 
K. 60,000, wffiich was sanctioned by Gen. Mansfield, the chief of the staff, he 
asked to have it in the form of bills on CalculPLa, as these were in great 
request at that time with tho up-country ban}^ers from whom he drew money 
for his men. That they were duly paid all allow. 

Yes, of course they were duly paid. But what has that got to do 
with the matterf? Is Mr. Hodson unable to understand Sir H; 
Norman’s letter ? If not, wh^^ does Ice ignore the all-important fact 
that, “ althovg]jj*^’ie money had been takfen by Hodson in bills, the 

^ Life of Lord Lawrence^ ip p. 627. 
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men had received their paymenf in rupees ; ” and that, as the pay- 
master's cash haiance “ had only be^ slightly reduced during the 
week,'* notwithstanding the large advance authorised for Hodson's 
Horse, those 60,000 rupees ri9ust have been paid by Hodson out of 
money in his own possession. As the men received their payment, 
there and then, in rupees, Mr. Ilodson's contention about the “ up- 
tountry bankers " falls flat. I nlbd hardly say that Hodson would 
not, unless he had been insane, have resorted to so roundabout a way 
of obtaining tlie cash which he was authorised to dAw direct from the 
military chest. Mr. Hodson first published tliis comment in a letter 
to the editors of the National Review (Nov. 1884) before the appear- 
ance of Sir H. Norman’s letter. He has read that letter since. Does 
he believe it ? If so, why does he reprint a comment which can serve 
no^purpose except that of misleading his readers ? 

I am confident that every candid reader will admit that the nine 
items of evidence which I have stated, taken together, are strong 
enough to condemn a man in a crii^iinal prosecution. Dr. Lnard’s 
reply to this overwhelming Consensus of testimony is simply, “ that 
all his property (save horses) was sold at his death for£l70.”l I 
must take leave to say that this is no reply at all. The fact that the 
personal effects which an officer who died on active service had in his 
possession at the time of liis death wer^ sold Ibr so much, in no way 
proves that ho was not worth so much more, in Jiard cash, in securities 
or whatnot. Mr. Hodson admits (p. xxx.vii.), tJuit, during the mutiny, 
his brother iriacfe ‘‘ a very largo profit ” by the sale of priztf cattle. 
Let us admit that this was an honourable transaction. How was Dr. 
Luard to know that Hodson did noi nij^ko “a very large profit” in 
more (|uestiouablo ways ? Anyhow there is Sir Henry Norman’s 
damnatory letter. Either it i^ true or it is not. If it is true, as 
coming from Sir Henry it must be, then Hodson, who is admitted to 
have been heavily in debt in 1857, must have had in his possession at 
least 60,000 rupees in January 1858. Mr. Hodson’s reply is (1) that 
Sir Thomas Seaton, who was prize-agent at Delhi, told him that* 
Hodson was not a plunderer, and (2) that Hodson died h poor man. 
Seaton was, next to I^ird Napier of*Magdala, Hodson’s best friend. 
His negative statement ava^.s nothing against the numerous positive 
statements which 1 have quoted. Undoubtedly he could have spoken 
as to the amount of plunder which Hodson handed over to hfm : but 
it was not in liis power to say that Hodson kept back nothing from 
'him. The statement that “ he died quite a poor mmn ” is a loose one ; - 
and it is obviously impossible ft>r an oiflsider to test it ; but it cannot 

^ * 

^ Didionary of National Biography^ xxvii. 76. 

^ Henry Lawrencc’f property was sold at Lucknow for £70. 
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avail against the damning statement ^wliich I have quoted, especially 
those of Sir Henry Norman and Sir Neville Chamherlain. Were such 
statements, in such number, and on such authority, ever" yet* made 
against an innocent man 1 


Last [says the Saturday Bcmeiver'^ comes the story that Ilodson spared 
the King’s life for a bribe. For i>roof of this we have, first, Mr. Holmes’s 
conviction, based on such evidence as we have examined already, that 
Hodson was not the man to s))are the king uidess he had been bribed ; then 
the word of a distinguished anonymous officer, who will reveal himself, if 
required, and who had the story from the queen. It is rather difficult to keep 
one’s temper at the sight of such evidence” as this. Tho distinguished 
officer can only answer for what the Queen told him. She is the authority 
and the only one for the charge against Hodson. We are expected to believe 
that an English officer who was so believed in as Hodson was, was a bribe- 
taker on the mere unsupported word of an angry native woman. Such 
allegations arc the merest trash. 

f 

If the reviewer cannot keep his temper at the sight of the fragment 
of evidence which he has distorted, what must have been the effect 
upon his temper of the mass of evidence which he has suppressed ? 
Here is the real evidence for my ‘Hrash.’’ (1) The “distinguished 
officer is General Sir Donald Slewart, G.C.B., late Commander-in- 
Chief in India. He sifW witli his own eyes the unauthorised guarantee, 
which Hodson gave to the Queen, and which he attested with his 
signature. He states, — and it is of the utmost importance to mark 
this, — that the guarantee had been given hefoi^e the royal family left 
the palace of Delhi ; that is to" say, hefora Hodson asked General 
Wilson for peririissioii to promise the King his life. The late Mr. 
C. B. Saunders, who succeeded Ilervey Greathed at Delhi, and knew 
Hodson well, also saw the' guarantee. Neitlier he nor Sir ponald had 
the faintest doubt of the genuineness of the signature. (2) Hodson 
did undoubtedly give guarantees for their lives to some of the greatest 
^ criminals in Delhi ; and in a letter to General Wilson, printed on 
p. xxxiiL of Mr. Hodson^s book, he denied that he had done so. Sir 
John Lawrence was asked hf Saunders wkelher these guarantees 
should he respected or not He replit',d : “As regards Hodson’s 
guarantiees, I think they must l\e respected, no matter under what 
influence they were given. He was allowed great power by the 
Commander-in-Chief and his successors, and if he abused it, this is. 
between him and Ku conscience ” (3]^ The fact of Hodson^s having 

given his unauthorised guarantee of the King’s life explains the other- 
wise unaccoi^^tjie persistency with which, on 21 Sept IBS'?, he 

^ Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 156. ThS italics are mine. 
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importuned General Wilsoti to all^w him to piflmise the King his life. 
This importunity is attested by Sir Donald (then Captain) Stewart 
and bji Colonel (tfien Lieutenant) J. R*Turnbull. Both were present 
when Hodson asked Wilson fompermission to go and capture the King ; 
and both have described the interview to me.^ Sir Donald could not 
understand Hodson^s persistency at the time : but afterwards, when 
•he saw the guarantee, all became iJiear. Hodson was obliged to urge 
Wilson to Id him 'prornise the King his life, because he was conscious of 
having already promised it himself It is true t^at he alleged, as 
his reason for makiiig this request, that he could not otherwise induce 
the King to surrender. But he did not think it necessary to make any 
such request in the case of the princes. (4) I have proved that 
Hodson did give the King a guarantee of his life before the royal 
family left the palace of Delhi ; and I have also proved that he was 
nof authorised to give that guarantee. I would not insult the intelli- 
gence of readers by demonstrating the obvious fact that he did not 
give it out of charity. But, as neither Mr. Hodson nor the Saturday 
Reviewer can see tliis, I am cc|^npelled to explain. By availing himself 
of the opportuiflty which his position as head of the Intelligence 
Department affordcnl him for communicjitin^ with the rebels to give 
an unauthorised guarantee of safety to the King, Hodson committed a 
gross breach of trust. I suppose that neithef Mr. Hodson nor the 
Saturday Reviewer will have the hardihdod to deny that, if it had been 
discovered, he would have been liable to be Itrought before a court- 
martial or a cou»t of inquiry. Is it credible that he would Imve run 
such a risk without securing a quid qwo quo ? . 

There is one other remark of Mr. HodsoiPs to which I must call 
attention. “ I have,’^ he writes (p. fxxi.), “ read carefully Mr. Smithes 
reply to my vindication, with the letters of his correspondents, and I 
see no reason for retracting or fnodifying anything that I have written. 

. . . Mr. ^inith has proft^ed that those who bore enmity against 
Hodson and tried to injure him when alive do so still.” Consider 
what this means. Mr. Hodson is aglow with indignation against those 
whom he regards as the calumniators of his brother. ^But here h(? 
shows himself to be a calumniator on a magnificent scale, — a 
calumniator of men Against whose honour no one had ever before 
breathed a syllable. If thole words of his are to be Uiken seriously, 
they can only mean that he regards these men as liars, — liars who 
have lied deliberately in order to blast the reputation of a dead 
• comrade. As I have already w'ritten,^ “Mr. Bosworth Smithes 
fippendix is based upon firsj-band linformaticfn* from honourable,^ 
impartial, and able men,* who had seen with th^ o^ eyes, heard 

^ See Four Famous Soldiers, p. 208, note. ® Ib. p. 226. 
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with their own ears, oi learned froi| the ^cudy of original papers or 
the cross-examination of eye-witnesses the facts for which they vouched. 
Some of them have, of their*own personal knowledge, mo^e, hoth to 
Mr. Bosworth Smith and to me, statements, most damaging to TIodson’s 
reputation, which it is impossible to explain away, impossible^ to 
refute, except on the absurd hypothesis that they are deliberate 
falsehoods. Let Mr. Hodaon sho^;: the courage of his opinions, anrh 
name any one of Mr. Bosworth Smithes correspondents who ever 

showed enmity t^ his brother, or ever tried to injure him when 

alive. ^ , 

Mr. Hodson persists in saying (p. xxxviii.) that he has the authority 
of Sir Donald Stewart fur making a certain statement in hehalf of his 
brother, although, as he must have read on p. 226 of my Four Famous 
Soldiers, I have in my possession a letter from Sir Donald, in which 

he writes, “ You are welcome to say that Mr. llodson had **no 

authority to quote me at all in his introductory re marks.’' 

. . . “ Mr. Holmes," complains Mr. Hodson (p. Ixx.), “ follows Mr. 
Smith in quietly assuming that his viewof,Hodson's character was shared 
by all ihose who knew him in India, and Anglo-Indians generally." 
I have not written a word which could give Mr. Hodson the right to 
say this : but, if he will substitute “ proving " for “ assujrung " and 
‘‘nearly all" for I shall be willing to accept liis words. 

“Personally," writes Sir diaries Aifcchison to Mr. Bosworth Smith, 

“ I never knew Hodsoh. But among the many I have kno^n who 
knew him intimately,'* there is but one opinion* about him, — a 
splendii leader of irregular horse, but a most unscrupulous man. 
Your estimate of him is admitted by almost every one to be correct.” 
“ All of the mutiny men," writes Mr. A. Lawrence, Commissioner of 
Allahabad, “ are with you, except a few personal friends." “ The 

* Dr. Luard, in his bibliographical note, asserts^that T “give implicit credit to 
whatever Hodson’s enemies said of him, while neglecting the testimony of such 
friends as Lord Napier of Magdala.” This assertion is partly untrue and wholly 
^misleading. So far from neglecting the testimony of Hodson’s friends, I 
gave promiiienao to the testimony which Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir Thomas 
Seaton bore in his favour. The testimony of Lord Napier 1 was obliged 
to neglect, because it was overborne by that of bthers who had. personal 
knowledge of the facts. Moreover, his testinionj|*did not touch the majority of 
the charges brought against Hodson, The persons upon whose testimony I made 
statementV adverse to Hodson were as* follows : Lord Dalhousie, the late Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, Sir Donald ^tewart, Sir Henry Norman, Sir Henry Daly, 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, General Crawford Chamberlain, General Pelham Bum, 
•leneral C. J. Godby, Vlgptain LigliL Dr. Hathaway, Dr. Farquhar, the late Sir 

Archdale Wilson, the late Sir George Lawrence, an^ the late Mr. C. B. Saunders.* 
Readers will hav« iu^fjcd for themselves whether I am right in believing the 
' statements of thy^^i^uourable gentlemen. To call them enemies of Hodson is a 
calumny. \ ^ 2b, ii. 004, note. 
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common opinion,” write? Sir Ifcville Chaml^crlain,^ “ IiCa^ 

Punjab was that he was not'cl^n-handed. ... I know of other 
instance in whict suspicion of the kind was attached to an^ other 
officer ill the Punjab. If this judgment was the outcome of 
vole lice, jealousy or prejudice, or any unworthy motive, why did 
imputation iirevail only against Hodson? I believe that every oiJ^ 
^ho has served in India will admit that an imputation of the kind 
is never lightly propagated.” Even General Reynell Taylor writes, 
regarding the slaughter of the princes of Delhi^ “ I have never 
admitted that their death was necessitated by the danger of rescue. I 
have never had any other idea than that Hodson, in his extra energy, 
looked to the campaign to repair his fortunes, and that he carried it 
on in ways that other men would not think of or join in.” ^ 


APPENDIX © 

Buigadiee Greathed and the Battle op Agra 

•* 

Comp AIT NG Greathed ’a and Cotton’s despatche^s, one might feel some 
tlilliciilty in decirling what part the latter took in the battle df Agra. 
Colonel Malleaon, after describing a second charge of the 9th Lancers, 
which followed the charge of the Piwjab cavalry, says (vol. ii. p. 103) 
“ Colonel Cotton had by this time arrived from the fort with the 3rd 
Europiiaiis, and, as senior oflicer,J[iad assumed the command. Detaching 
two companies of this regiment to strengthen the Panjdb infantry on 
the right llAnk, where the dnemy were still contesting the ground under 
shelter of some high crops, he urged the whole line forward in pursuit. 
The rebels fell back in hasty disorder by the Gwtllidr road,” etc. But* 
Colonel Jklalleson’s statement is corrected by Grcatheli’s despatch. 
Greathed says, “ Here ”,(at a village on the Gwalior road, three miles 
from the* parade ground, to wdiich village the pursuit had already been 
continued) “ we were joined’by the 3rd European Regiment, who took 
their places in the line, detaching tv^o companies to support tlie Punjab 
Infantry engaged in driving out the enemy who still hung on our 
■flanks in the jungle and topes on our right. Celonel Cotton . . 
then assumed command.” If this stateJnent is true, it proves that the 
pursuit was not begun, \)ut only continued b^ftiCptton. Cotton’s 

' Li/e qf Lord Lavyr&^i^e^ ii. 522. ® Ih, p. 507, note. 
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despatcb. jloes not contradict this ; af (J all the other evidence supports 
Greath^s statement. Colonel Fraser says that the British troops 
were j inspirited (by Cotton) to continue the pursuit of t the ..flying 
enej^” (C. C. Seymour’s How I won thz Indian Mutiny Medal^ 1888, 
P* /l51. See also Memoirs of my Luiian Career^ vol. i. ix 266, by ^ii* 
%orge Campbell, who was present in the action). Cotton was indeed 
^n the ground before the pursuit: began ; for he left the fort with 
Colonel Ouvry, who commanded the 0th Lancers during a part of the 
action (see Colonal H. A. Ouvry 'a Cavalry Ex2)erience3, pp. 144-5) : 
but Greathed completed the victory and began the pursuit independently. 

[Since I wrote the foregoing note, Lord Koberts’s Forty-one Years 
in India has appeared. His narrative unmistakeably implies that the 
victory was gained quite independently of Greathed ; and indeed 
that Greathed did not appear on the field unt il the battle^ praperly so-called, 
was over. “Gradually,” says Lord Koberts (vol. i. pp. 275-G), “llie 
enemy were beaten off, and the troops formed themselves up ready for 
pursuit. ... At this juncture Greathed appeared on the ground. . . . 
When Greathed arrived, the order for p. general advance was given, 
and we were just moving off in pursuit . . . when Ae 3rd European 
Regiment and a battery of Field Artillery under Cotton arrived,” etc. 
But Greathed himself, writing just after the battle, said, ‘‘1 galloped 
to the front, and foun/i the Artillery already in action and the 9tli 
Lancers in their saddles, formed up 'fa scpiadrons. ... I moved with 
H. M,’a 8th . . . auff the 4th Punjab Infantry (taking with^me on 
the wa^j tlie three squadrons of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th« Punjab Cavalry) 
to the right, with the view of outflanking and capturing the guns on 
that flank. ... I extended the Infantry along the road leading from 
the Parade Ground to the Infantry Barracks in skirmishing order 
with supports, with directions to advance to their front and clear the 
compounds of the enemy’s infantry.*. . , By this time the Agra 
9-pounder Battery came up, and I advanced it in support of the right 
flank of the Infantry, on the road leading from the Artillery Parade 
^Ground, and the enclosures were speedily cleared. In doing this the 
4th Punjab infantry distinguished itself. The advance of tlie Infantry 
and Battery enabled Lieutenant Watson to make his charge and capture 
the guns . . . and after that the enemy did not make any stand,” etc. 
Moreover, Lieutenant Watson says in hi# report, “ Shortly after the 
enemy ’sUire opened . . . the three squadrons . . . moved off towards 
the European Barracks, Cojpnel Greathed . , . informing us that 
beyond the Barracks I should find open ground. ... I perceived a 
^favourable opportunity . . . and swept (^own at a gallop on their flank 
and Colonel Cjottog, himself says that “our droops had been drawn up 
by Colonel Gj^thed in a most judicious manner.” Finally Colonel 
de Kantzow tells tpe that he acted as gallojm^r to Cotton, and carried 
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an order, while the battik was ^ing on, to <?reathed, who was very 
angry and would ^not listen to liim. From this evidence it is clear 
that Gffcathod had appeared upon the ground and taken command 
some time before the junctur% at which Lord Roberts says that he 
appeared.] 


APPENDIX P 

Was IloLKAR Loyal during the Indian Mutiny? 

iNaR footnote to page 461 of the fourth edition of this honk (page 484 
of the first edition) I wrote, ‘‘The fact that throughout the crisis 
Holkar evinced the most practical loyalty has been so fully proved by 
Kaye and Malleson, who dilfer widely in their estimates of Durand’s 
conduct, and by i Dickinson, lhat it is unnecessary to enter into any 
further argument upon the subject. Durand himself, though insisting 
that the Indore Durbar had incited tlie mutiny of the 1st of July, 
admitted that Holkar was personally undeserving of blame. Emiomres 
to Secret Letters from Indian 24 Nov. 18lii7, p. GL” Before the present 
year (1897) I was not aware tfiat Durand afterwards changed his 
mind. • lie did not indeed “ consider that Holkar had actually gone 
against us or instigated his troops to rise/’ but only that lie “had 
been trimming and trying to stand fair with both sides.” (See Sir 
H. M. Durand’s Life of Major-General tjir IL M. Durand^ vol. i. pp. 
236, 469-70.) The late Major Evans Bell, in a pamphlet entitled 
A Letter to H. M. Dvrandy Esq.^ C.S.L, challenged Durand’s biographer 
to produce the evidence which had led Duiiand to alter his opinion, 
and avowe'fl his conviction that there was no evidence to produce. 
The biographer took no notice of this challenge. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the question ought to be cleared up. In a letten^ 
dated March 26, 1859, Lord Canning gave Sir Robert Hamilton to 
understand that HolkPjT, as well as Sindhia and the Nizam, was to 
receive a territorial reward^ for his services during the Mutiny ; and 
Sir Robert Hamilton communicated this promise to Holkar.^ Lord 
Canning, however, subsequently came to the conclusion that {t would 
not be right to fulfil the promise ; aijd although Holkar, steadily 
backed by Sir Robert Hamilton, never ceased to struggle for redress, x 
Lords Lawrence, Mayo, Northbrook, and Lytton successively refused 
to reverse Lord Canning’s decision, » Holkar gradiSSly became almost 

^ Let'er to JL M, Durandy p. 61. 
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a monomaniac upon the subject, “fijither i was loyal,” he would say, 
“ or I was disloyal. If I was disloyal I ought to Ijave been hanged. 
But Gk)vernment knew that I was not disloyal, or they neven would 
have made me a G.C.S.L Then v4iy did they not keep their 
promise ? ” ^ The truth was that the Government believed Ho\kar 
to have been both loyal and disloyal. They rewarded him for his 
proved acts of loyalty. They withheld from him the reward upon 
which he had set his heart because they believed that his loyalty had 
not been consistent. It is no business of mine to enquire whether 
their treatment of Holkar was right or wrong. But justice both to 
them and to him, as well as fidelity to historical truth, demands that 
the evidence which led good judges to suspect Holkar should be 
published. I have lately been allowed to see a demi-official unpub- 
lished letter, written at Bombay in 1885, in which the evidence is 
summarised. 

(1) On the 11th of July, 1857, Lord Elphinstone wrote that “the 
appointment (by Holkar) of Saadut Khan (the leader of the outbreak at 
Indore) as Mir Bakshi, even though iriade on the demand of the 
troops, is an unfortunate, if not a suspicious circum^stance.” (2) On 
the 10th of October, 18b 7, two letters were intercepted, written in 
enigmatic language by Holkar^s family priest to a friend. These 
letters, says the writer of the demi-official letter, “dwelt on the 
destruction of the red ants by the*»black ants the Europeans by 
the natives) . . . and* indicated 12th February 1868 as the, day on 
which fhe mango fruil would blossom.” (.3) The mutineers of the 
27th regiment at Kolhdpur asserted that Holkar had instigated them 
to mutiny. (4) It is alleged, tl^ough no authority is given for the 
allegation, that about July, 1858, Holkar was discovered to be secretly 
casting guns and making other warlike preparations. (5) On the 
17th of June, 1858, * General Ilonner telegraphed that Holkar had 
been absenting himself frequently from Indore, on tlie ^pretext of 
going on shooting expeditions, whereas it had been ascertained that 
^he was really visiting a hill in the jungle ten miles from Indore, and 
there receiving the reports of his spies regarding the position of the 
British troops and the strength of their reinforcements. Lord Elphin- 
stone wrote on the 6th of July, 1858, that it this report had stood 
alone, he would not have attached muchf importance to it, but that 
divers imports of the same kind had reached him from various quarters, 
and that tliey were corrobor|ited by (6) “ the direct evidence of the 
adopted son of the Ex-Raja of Satara, and by that of several of the 
^adherents of the Ex-Raja, that^ Holkar ^promised his assistance to this 
youth in his.att^pt to possesf himself \)f the Satara territory.” 


^ Private information^ 
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Personal hostility, Lord Elphins|pne admittec!^ might have been the 
motive of much that had beeti said against Holkar : still he con- 
cluded, that ‘‘the mass of concurrent* evidence and rumour” must 
cause doubt. • 

^Certainly. But much of the evidence which the demi-official 
letter summarises is wholly unconvincing. No proof is offered of the 
j^llegation that Holkar made sec^ft preparations for war. In the 
absence of proof, he cannot be held responsible for the machinations 
of his family priest. No one who has any acquaintance with the 
habits of native princes will believe that he personally or by letter 
instigated the mutineers of the 27th ; and, if they were not lying, 
they doubtless meant that the instigation proceeded from some one of 
Ilolkar’a dependents. General llonner may cr may not have been 
rightly informed ; but Lord Elpliiustone himself said that he would 
nof have attached much importance to his report, if it had stood 
alone. The least w^^ak link in the weak chain is that forged by the 
adopted son of the Ex- Raja of Satara and his friends. Their evidence 
must be taken for what it i.% worth : but the important point is that 
it “and the mfss of concurrent evidence and rumour” made an 
impression \ipon the strong and acute mind bf Lord Elphinstone. 

On the other hand it is not denied by Holkar^s accusers that he 
rendered good service to the British in 1857, (see pp. 482-3 of this 
book ; and also Life of M(ijor‘Gane9al Sir*ll. M. Durand^ vol. i. p. 467 and 
a pamphlet entitled A Brief Siaternint of tiir Kd^ii Edo llolkai'^s Servian 
pp. 3, ; and it is difficult to understand wlTy he should haye made 

preparations for war in 1858, after the fall of Delhi and of Lucknow, 
when the cause of the rebels was manifestly doomed. This argument, 
however, would not, of course, hohf good against the allegation that, 
in 1857, before the recanture of Delhi, he intrigued with the 27th 
Native Infantry and with the*adopted son of the Ex-Raja of Satara. 
Reviewing^the whole of the evidence, then, it appears to me that the 
verdict upon the charges brought against Holkar must be neither 
Guilty nor Not Guilty, but Not Proven. 

[Two retired Anglo-Indian officers, one of whom persopally disliked 
Holkar, have read the foregoing note, and tell me that they “ think 
nothing of the evidence.”] 
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Did Sir Robert Hamilton direct Sir Hugh Rose to ‘proceed 
WITH THE Operations against Jhansi'? 

Sir Otven Burn{: writes (Clyde and Strathnaim [“ Rulers of India ” 
Series], p. 112 note)^ “Sir Robert Hamilton, in a memorandum written 
four years afterwards (March 20, 1862), averred that Sir Hugh Rose 
hesitated to disobey the orders received, and that he (Sir R. Hamilton) 
took on himself the responsibility of ‘ proceeding with the operations 
against Jhansi.’ As this assertion has obtained for him the credit of 
having saved the campaign, it is right to state that it has no fouiKla- 
tion, and was evidently made from memory. It is hardly likely, to 
say the least of it, that the military commander would have allowed 
the political officer to supersede his authority in so momentous a 
military decision. ... Sir Hugh Rose never thougiit it worth while 
to challenge a statement^ contradicted by the correspondence which 
passed.” Whether Sir R. Hamilton's memory failed him or not, I 
cannot say ; but his statement is not contradicted by the correspond- 
ence. Sir Owen Burne mentions,’ the despatch, dated March 13, 
1858, which Sir Robett received on March 20 from the Government 
of India ; but he says •nothing about the despatch ;which Sif Hugh 
received on the same day from the Commander -in -Chief. Sir R. 
Hamilton says in the memorandum (Pari. Papers, vol. xL 1863, p. 
426) to which Sir Owen Bume fefers, “There came also a despatch 
from the Commander-in-Chief . . to Sir Hugh Rose, ordering him to 
proceed to Chirkaree, .to save the loyal rajafi of that state. Sir Hugh 
Rose considered the ord^ir of the Comm^<nder-in-Chief imperative,” 
etc. There is nothing in the correspondence which passed, to show 
that Sir R. Hamilton invented the above statement. In a despatch 
•which he wjote on March 20 (Pari Papers, voL xlii. 1864, p. 208) to 
the Secretary to the Government of India, in reply to the Secretary’s 
of March 13, he says, “In contusion I beg to state that Sir Hugh 
Rose desires me to express his entire concurrence in the views and 
reasoning above expressed, and hjs hope that they will be considered 
sufficient to allow of a slight delay in giving effect to his Lordship’s 
wishes.” But this does not prove that Sir Hugh had not hesitated to . 
• disobey the orderl »/ the Gorn 4 ^,nder-in-Chief, Therefore unless and 
until it is proved J^hat Sir Hugh did*not fio hesitate, I shall let the 
passage in tSet (“Suddenly a despatch . . . operations against 
Jhdnsi,” pp. 508-9) stand. 
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General Innes Sir Hugh Rose 

General Innes {The Sepoy Revolt, p. 299) says of Sir Hugh Rose 
that “ the rliaracteristic of hia methods seems more theatrical than 
genuine. It is to be remembered tliat he arrived in. Bombay, for the 
command of the Central India operations in September, but he did 
not join his head <piartera at Mhow till tlic 16*th of December, and he 
did not begin liis advance from Sehore till the ICth of January. . . . 
And, in the end, was his generalship really successful ? He let 
Tantia go free first from Jliansi, then from Kalpee, and finally from 
Gwalior,’* etc. 

Sir Hugh did indeed ar*ive at Bombay in September, 1857 : hut 
he was not ai)poiuted to the command of the Central India Field 
Force until the 25th of November ; the instructions which he received 
from the Government of Bombay were dated December 12 {Pari. 
Papers, vol. xl. 186*3, p. 432 ; V(d. xlii. 1864, pp. 180, 198, 201); 
and one of the two brigades whtch composed his force did not return 
to In(iore from the Malwa campaign until the 14tli of the fame 
month. Sir Hil^h quitted Mhow on the 6th of January. Syely the 
brigade had fairly earned this short rest, during which Sir Hugh was 
hard at work, completing his preparations. Moreover, he was obliged 
to wait for news from Whitlock. (See p. 504 supi'a.) General Innes 
indeed complains that Sir, Hugh delayed overmuch in his advance from 
Sehore to Jhdnsi. But liis delays were nnavoj^dable and are accounted for 
on p. 507«of this book aitd on pp. 147-8 of Malleson’s third volume. 
Finally, will General Innes say in what respect Sir Hugh’s generalship 
was unsuccessful, save only that “ he let Tantia go free ” from Jhilnsi|^ 
from KAlpi and from Gwalior ? Is he prepared to prove^that it would 
have been possible to prevent TAntia from going free ? Does he 
blame the generaLs who, hunting Tantia at their utmost speed, 
making forced marches of*unprccedented length, “let him go free” 
for seven months, and never caught him ? 
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The Behaviour op the Taluedars op Oudh during the Mutiny 

It is most important, from a historical point of view, to ascertain 
exactly how the tUukdars of Oudh behaved durin" tlie Mutiny. The 
prevalent opinion, which I myself echoed in the former editions of 
this book, is that the tilukdars, with a few exceptions, actively aided 
and abetted the mutineers during nearly the whole of the stiaiggle. 
But General Innes, in his valuable work, Liichiow and Oudc in the Mutiny 
(1895), takes great pains to correct this impression. He rciiiarks»(p. 
19) that the mutineers who defeated Henry Lawrence at (^hinhat were 
accompanied by only three of the tdlukddrs ; that the tdlukddrs, as a 
body, “had been absolutely friendly until Havelock recrossed to 
Cawnpore, and after that the partici] nation of most of them in the war 
had been more nominal sthan reaP’ (p. 42), until after the issue of 
Canning’s proclamation ; and finally, he insists that, even after Have- 
lock had returned to Cawnpore, they “ sent to the rebel camp only 
such contingents as were demMided,j,,aiid personally remained passive. 

. . . Throughout the r.ist of the campaign they had abstained from any 
harassing of British treops — in marked contrast with their Sonduct 
after this Proclamation was issued” (p. 295), when “they rose m 
masse in active rebellion” (p. 291). Si'* George Campbell, who, in 
1858, was appointed Judicial, and Financial Commissioner in Oudh, 
in some measure confirms General Iiines’a statements. Only, he says 
(Memoirs of my Indian Career^ vol. i. p\ 211 ; voL ii. p. 13), after the 
failure of Havelock’s first^ relief of Lucknow and the abandonment of 
the city in November 1857 by Sir Colin Campbell, did the talukdars 
go “into full rebellion.” 

It is necessary to ask from what sources General Innes derived his 
information." “ The account of the Talookdars and people of Oude 
. . . has been based,” he tells us (Preface, p. vii,), “on the descrip- 
tions given me by Sir James Outram, i^Japtain Alexander Orr his 
* Intelligence ’ officer, and Mr. Patrick Carnegy ; and on the records 
of the trials of the State prisoners on the close of the Mutiny.” Noffr* 
Outram referred, on March 30, 1868, to “the few powerful talook- 
^ dars who have not' token an a(^ve part in the rebellion ” (ParU Papers^ 
vol. xviii. 1859, p. 302) ; and, as General Innes himself observes 
(p. 292), Outiam,'ni arguing against Canning’s proclamation, “ virtu- 
ally admittea that the Talookdars had rebelled ” — an admission which, 
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the General argues, was flot ju^l^fied by the^Sfacts. How, I said to 
myself, does General Inncs propose to invalidate the testimony of his 
own witness ? Outram resigned the Cftief Commissionership on the 
3rd of April — only four days «.fter he stated that all but a few hlluk- 
dar^ had “ taken an active part in the rebellion.” Clearly therefore 
after that date lie received no more reports from his Ritelligence 
Otficer. Must not his testimony be preferred to General Innes*s 
presentation of the facts. I frankly stated my difficulties to 
General Innes. He told me that he did not consider Outram’s words 
irreconcileable with his own. Outram, he said, knew that tlie re- 
tainers of the talukdars had been fighting against us ; and accordingly 
he spoke of the talukdars tlieniselves as having “ taken an active part 
in the rebellion.” And when I called General Tnnis’.s attention to 
Sir Robert Montgomery’s report (House of Lords Paper’s 74, Sess. 2, 
ordSred to be printed Ist August 1859), his comment was substantially 
the same, Montgomery succeeded Outram in April, 1858, as Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh ; and it may be presumed that when he wrote 
his report in the following year, he had the whole of the evidence 
before him. He^ays (pars. 224-5) that between June and November, 
1857, wdth ‘‘a few honourable exceptions,” the whole province of 
Oude was in arms against the British Government.” General Innes 
saw no inconsistency between these words and diis own. The taluk- 
dars were, he admitted, tejSfhnically* rebels, because, after Havelock re- 
crossed ^he Ganges, they sent their retainers against us : but that was 
all. .Generally speaking, they “refrained from a hostile bearyig : to 
as great a degree as could be expected, or as was possible, under the 
despotic native rule and powerful ariny that dominated the situation 
at Lucknow and throughout the i>rovince” (p. 292). 

Let us hear the rest of the evidence. Captain G. Hutchinson wrote 
(Narrative of the Mutinies in Oitdh, p. 68) from personal observation, 
that, early in June, 1857, tJie population of the country near Malaoa 
“ was rising rapidly . . . not in absolute violence, but quietly arm- 
ing ; and villages . . . now mustered their armed men, and collected 
supplies for the coming storm, whatever it might be.” Lieutenant 
Crump, a most intelligent and observant officer, who served under 
Havelock throughout hi.^ Oudh campaign, says (Saturday Peview, 1857, 
p. 46*3) that “the great handed proprietors . . . have, up to the 
present time,” —the first week in August, — “been perfectly still, 
standing at gaze.” Outram writes (Gct\&ral Orders, Despatches and 
Correspondence, p. 297) on September 17, 1857, that his information 
shows that “ there is a large an influential class iir (iude . . . among 
the more powerful, and most of the middle classes j^chiefs and zemin- 
dars, who really desire the re-establishment of our rule ; ^aifhile others, 
well disposed towards us,iiiave only been induced to turn against ua 
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because they believe that our Raj x .gone/ So far as they go, the 
first and the third of these statements confirm General Innes’s account ; 
and the second does not contraciict it. On the other hand, Gvbbins 
says (Mutinies in Oudh, p. 209) thrt about July 7, 1867, “it 
became known that some of the talookdare had joined our besieg^ers 
with their *follower8 ” (see also pp. 434-6) ; while according to the 
Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh, v<r\ i. pp. 259-60, “the whole body 
of the taluqdars ” in the district of Bdra Bdnki joined the mutineers 
before the issue of Canning’s proclamation ; but it does not appear 
whether they joined them in person or only sent their retainers. 
Again, Lieutenant Crump says (Saturday Rcviciv, 1857, p. 392) that, 
on the 5th of August, after Havelock had made his second advance, 
he encountered great opposition at Basluratganj from matchlockmcn 
as well as from sepoys. “Before,” he writes, “we had only a few 
wrong-headed Zemindars to contend with, on the side of the mutineers, 
— now, the whole population is against us.” By “ the whole popula- 
tion” he evidently meant the population along the line of march : by 
“ Zemindars ” he may have meant talukdars, for some WTiters often 
used the wor<l in that sense. Finally, Outram’s seci^itary wrote from 
the Alambagh on February 5, 1858, that “ the powerful landholders are 
determined to resort to their forts and to their jungles, and from thence 
maintain a guerilla warfare until they compel us to restore them to 
their former status.” “ This*’ statefnent,” he adds, “is confirmed by 
authentic intelligence from the city ” (Emlosures to Secret Letters from 
India, to 8 Mar. 185*b, p. 342). «“ 

To conclude. I cannot find positive evidence that, before the issue 
of Canning’s proclamation, any ^alukdars took the field in •person on 
the side of the mutineers, except the three who, as General limes says 
(p. 19), were with the mutineers at Chinhat, the notorious “ trimmer,” 
Man Singh, who, General^ Innes tells me, actively opposed Havelock’s 
advance through the streets of Lucknow on the 25th of •September, 
the tjilukddrs of Malhiabad, and four others whom Gubbins (pp. 434- 
^ 5) mentions by name, I cannot therefore refuse to accept General 
Innes’s statement of the facts.^ But, I would ask, if some few talukddrs 
remained loyal to us from first to last, and refused, in spite of the 
pressure that was put upon them, to send a single man to fight against 
us, may we not fairly say that those whef succumbed to that pressure 
were n6t loyal ? It would be abwurd to blame them : but it is not 
proved that they deserved praise for forbearance. 

And, while (^neral Innes exaggerates the friendliness which the* 
tdlukddrs showed bSfore, he afeo exaggerates the hostility which they 
showed after , the j^ue of Canning’s proclrfhiation. ‘“Lord Canning,” 

^ Unfortutlately I have not yet been able to procure “ the records of the trials 
of the State prisoners on the close of the Mutiny. V 
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he says (pp. 307-8), “roused fh£^hole province gratuitously and need- 
lessly into deapejate hostility "'j “ the. chiefs rose en masse in active 
rebellion (p. 291); “the whole country population was in dogged 
rebellion” (p.*298). RefereAte to the Parliamentary Papers^ to the 
Oi^h Gazetteer f and to pp. 523, note 3, and 531 of this volume will 
show that these statements are misleading. 


APPENDIX T 

Sm Colin Campbell* and his Critics 

Indian journalists wrote mar^y long and tedious invectives against the 
slowness of Sir tiloliu^s movements, and often compared him, to his 
disadvantage, with Sir Hugh Rose. But Sir Colm acted on the prin- 
ciple of thoroughly reconquering, not merely overrunning, every dis- 
trict that he invaded. He had noticed that* Greathed and others, 
though they had won every battJfe which they had fought, had not 
been a^le to lay any permanent hold upon tfie districts which they 
traversed, lie Mierefore determined to do his work surely, if^ slowly. 
Tlic Indian journalists seemed to forget that, even after Rose's great 
and uniformly successful campaign, ^ands of plunderers continued to 
infest Bundelkhand and the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. 

[Sir Colin’s generalship has again been censured of late years, — some- 
what vaguely by Sir Owen Biime ; temi)eratejy by General Innes ; and 
with some •virulence by Sii* George Campbell. The errors which Sii- 
Colin committed during his final operations against Lucknow arc ad- 
mitted by all competent authorities, including Lord Roberts, who, on 
all other points, speaks strongly in his favour ; and option is still 
divided on the question, to which I have also adverted in this book 
(p. 415), whether he ought to have abandoned Lucknow in November, 
1857. Sir Owen Burn e’s •criticism is directed against Sir Colin’s 
“rigid preference for cumbersome t:olumns and cumbersome move- 
ments ” {Clyde and Strathnairn^ p. 52) am} “ the delays and combina- 
■tions which too often characterised the movemei^ts of the North- 
Western army” {Ih. p. 51). “'Jhere w§i still” (iif January, 1858), he 
says, “ a tendency, from c^iuses which no one coulrl fatjiom ... to 
assemble large bodies of troops, and to move about unwi(%ly brigades, 
charged with orders to risli nothing and to act * according to the rules 
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of war/ The mutineers took adv8j.itage of these tactics to spread 
themselves over the country an/1 defy the ‘ bull-dogs ,who were unable 
to catch jackals * (while all this time the rebels left uniholes^Ced in 
Lucknow had ample leisure to devote^ their energies to the task of 
strengthening their position) ” General Innes says {Lucknow and Ovde 
in the Mutiny, p. 45) that the forces’ with which Delhi was captured 
and those with which Havelock rUnforced the liucknow Residency 
“ were a mere handful compared with the armies with which at length, 
after fifteen montlKfe, Sir Colin managed to crush the enemy ; and yet 
that enemy was never so strong as in the first stage of the war, for 
they grew weaker and weaker from losses in men and guns, until in 
the last stage their ranks received the accession of the Oude Talook- 
dars” (see also pp. 251-2); and after describing how Outram with 
4400 men defended his position at the Alambagh against 120,Q00 
rebels and mutineers, he says (p. 273), ‘‘The thought inevitably arises, 
that the enemy^a conduct in connection with the Alum Bagh, whether 
before Sir Colin’s relief or during the following January and February, 
cannot be held to have evinced the skill and prowess jiemanding huge 
forces and elaborate precs^utions to deal with them. Battalions were 
now re([uired by the Chief instead of companies ; whereas the enemy 
themselves seem to have been affected less by numbers than by energy 
in action, and by boldness an^ promptitude in attack.” Sir George 
Campbell {Memoirs of n[y Indian Career, vol. i. p. 301) charges Sir Colin 
with having “frittered^ away” the whole time between thee 1st of 
Novemk^r 1857 and the 1st of May 1858 : he says p. 302) that 
only “ under pressure from the Government the Commandci-in-Chief 
at last started for Rohilcunt} ” ; <and that “ we were obliged to do in 
May and June . . . with much suifering and loss what we miglit 
easily have done in November and D^xember,” 1857 ; and he quotes 
approvingly from a letter ^written by “ a Disabled Officer ” (76. vol. ii. 
pp. 344-52), who insists that “the CommaAder-in-Chief and his army 
spent the cold weather in marching from Cawnpore to Futtehghnr 
Land back again ” ; and that “ after the capture of Lucknow occurred 
another w^holte month’s astonishing delay.” 

Whether the columns whose ^movements Si^ Colin directed were or 
were not unduly “ cumbersome,” I will not presume to decide.^ But 

when Sir Owen blames the Commander-in-Chief for having resorted to 

« * 

^ ** On the whole,” writes Sir Vt.‘ Havelock- Allan, whose attention I invited to 
^ Sir Owen Bume’s criticism, “ I don’t think Colio Campbell could have done more. 
Whenever we acted with too small ^brees, w^ ran the risk of disaster. It comes 
back again to the oi^, great difficulty. Infantry could not overtake men who 
marched so light ana so far. Cavalry cmild overtake them, but always got 
‘clawed.’ It Vanted the intermediate arm (mounted infantry), which nobody 
had then thought of. ’• ^ 
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“ combinations,” he is letflng hi^en run awa^ with him. That com- 
binations were essential to success, no one who has any knowledge of 
the histoiy of tfie Mutiny will deny.* There remains the charge of 
delay. Delay there undoubtedly was : but it was due, as Lord Roberts 
teijtifics {Forty-one Years in Luiia, vol. i. p. 387), to Sir Colin’s corre- 
spondence with the Governor-General, whose instructions he did not 
g’eceive until the 13th of January^lSSS (Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 
65-94). Sir Ov/en Bume seems to imply that if Sir Colin had then 
immediately marched against Lucknow, the mutin^rs would not have 
l^ad time to complete their defences. No doubt. But is Sir Owen 
prepared to argue that Sir Colin ought to have attacked Lucknow 
without a siege-train ? If not, what could Sir Colin do but wait Igr 
the siege-train, which did not even leave Agra for Caw'upore until the 
22nd of January? (Ib. vol. ii. p. 108). 

* When General Innes compares Sir Colin to his disadvantage with 
Havelock and Nicholson, he appedrs to overlook the fact that Sir 
Colin’s task was totally different from theirs. Sir Colin had not to 
reinforce the Lucknow Resi^pncy or to recapture Delhi, but to crush 
the enemy ” alf over Northern and Central India, which was a far 
more tedious and, in a sense, more difficult task. If the mutineers 
themselves grew weaker, tlie other disturbers of the peace grew 
stronger. Bands of rebels or anarchists swarii\,cd in every part of the 
North-Western Provinces, in Omdh, fti Central India, in Western 
Behar, and in Chutia Nagpur. Outram alom? at the Alambagh was 
beset oy 120,0(K) mutineers and rebels. It A^as not Havelock’s duty 
to crush the Mutiny or the disturbances which accompanied it among 
the civil population : he simjdy had to make head against the 
mutineers in one part of India. Sir Colin on the other hand liad to 
subdue all the mutineers and a vast number of armed rebels and dis- 
turbers of the jjeace, who -sVere scattered over an immense tract. 
Moreover^ as I have pointed out in the text (p. 554), Sir Colin’s 
ditficulties were enormously increased by the fact that the mutineers 
became desperate, as no amnesty was offered to them, and, knowing 
that if they were caught they would be hanged, kept i^) a harassing 
guerilla warfare, with which the British military organisation was not 
fitted to deal. 1 am iiot arguing thal Sir Colin was Havelock’s equal 
as a general, but only pleading that he should be fairly judged. 

When I read General Innes’s other remarks, they seemed#to me to 
imply that, in his judgement, Sir Coli^ was to blame for waiting for 
reinforcements and for the siege-train before undertaking the siege of 
, Lucknow : but the general himself dksurcs ine^hat he did not mean® 
this. Loid Roberts tells*qs (vol. i. p. 396) thatjjie troops which Sir 
Colin assembled for the siege were “not a man too irumy ” ; and Sir* 
Henry Havelock- Allan whites, in reply to a question^ which I put to him, 
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‘‘I think Sir Colin did^well to wail^^till had the siege train and 
Franks’s and the Gurkha force,” 

Sir George Campbell’s remarks do not call for lengthened notice. 
To say that the whole time between the 1st of November 1857 and 
the 1st of May 1858 was “frittered away” is obviously abs^j^. 
There was perhaps unnecessary delay in undertaking the reconquest 
of Rohilkhand ; though any one wfco attends to dates will see that tv 
speak of the delay as having extended over “ a whole month ” is a 
gross exaggeration: ; and after the recapture of Lucknow, much 
remained to be done in the way of securing command over the city 
(Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 293-4). Nor is it 
true that “we were obliged to do in May and June, 1858 . . . what 
we might easily have done in November and December,” 1857, for 
Sir Colin was unavoidably detained, after he had relieved Windham, 
by want of carriage : he had then to reconquer the Gauge tic Doilb ; 
and he was not permitted to undertake the reconquest of Rohilkhand. 
It is possible that if he had been able to hold Lucknow in November, 
1857, as Havelock and Outram urged l\im to do, the reconquest of 
Oudh, which occupied the last three months of 185 8, ‘'might not have 
been necessary : but so g&od a judge as Lord Roberts thinks (vol. i. 
pp. 342-3) that Sir Colin was quite right in abandoning Lucknow. 

That Sir Colin wSjS over-cautious, and that he had too great a 
respect for his enemy, I do iiotf deny.* But, setting aside the mistakes 
which he undoubtedly Snade during the siege of Lucknow, t)ie dis- 
puted question regarding the abandonment of Lucknow in November, 
1857, and certain other points to which I have adverted in the text, 
I would ask his critics to abandon generpJities and point out exactly 
what he did amiss. I have ventured, on pp. 553-4 of this book, to state 
my own view, which is the result of much thought and study and of 
conversation and correspondence with dble officers who served under 
Sir Colin. I have no doubt that it is o^)en to correctioa ; but I 
believe that at least it is clear, and avoids rhetoric and declamation.] 


APPE1{DIX *U 

Alleged Causes op the Mutiny 

Colonel MALLESOTj5^‘^ay8 that, according to •‘a perfect linguist, whose 
opportunities jjave been unrivalled,” and whose statement, so far as it 
goes, he endorses, educated Hindus attribut3d the Mutiny to “the 
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gross wrongs inflicted on Ifdnd S^ib ; the injustice done to Kunwar 
Singh ; the injuries inflicted on the Rdni of Jhdnsi ; the seizure of 
the Kingdom of t)udh . . , and the Scores of lesser wrongs done in 
reckless insolence to the landqjvners under the administration of the 
north-west i^rovinces** : he insists that “after the natives of Oiidh had 
had one year's experience of Britjsh Government as administered by 
]^r. Coverley Jackson and Mr. i^artin Gubbins, they, one and all, 
evinced a strong preference for the native government which had been 
superseded " ; and, in brief, he holds that the cauijes of tlie Mutiny 
were bad faitli towards the sepoys, Dalliousie’s policy of annexation, 
and his attempt “to govern an Eastern people according to pure 
Western ideas” {llist, of tits Indian Mutinyy vol. iii. pp. 469-91, and 
cabinet edition, vol. v. p. 282). Sir Alfred Lyall, commenting oil 
these views {Nation, vol. 52, 1891, pp. 463-4), observes that “Strict 
cxdbution of the laws, enforcement of punctual revenue payments and 
of private liabilities, a good police and a well -disciplined soldiery are 
all Western ideas which cannot be impressed upon Asiatics without a 
cei tain degree of compulsioii, and a little haste or overpressure may 
bring about comftiotions.” “ But,” Sir Alfred wisely adds, “ the risk 
must be run if civilisfition is to advance.” What I liave to say about 
the bad faith with which the sepoys ^v’ere treated and Dalhousie's 
policy of annexation, I have said in the tex^t. Colonel Malleson’s 
remark about the preference of tlni natiifes, — “ one and all,” — of Oudh 
for native government is so rhetorical that I hanMy think that it calls for 
an answer : but^those who will take the trouble to read Hutchinson's 
Narrative of the Mutinies in Oudh, Sir J. Strachey’s India, 1%88, pp. 
309-14, and the various documents which 1 have (quoted in writing 
about Oudh, will take it mm grano, ^ The treatment which had been 
meted out to Nana Sahib, Kunwar Singh, and the Rani of Jhdnsi 
undoubtedly impelled them to take advantage of the Mutiny ; but 
that it c^sed or helped Jo cause the Mufiny, there is no evidence 
worthy of the name. The sepoys were probably tampered with by 
the agents of discontented princes : but I cannot find that this has 
been proved. ^ * 

General Innes (LueJenow and Oude in the Mutiny, p. 1 3) infers from 
the fact that the first Symptoms of ihutiny appeared at Barrackpore, 

“ close to the residence of t]|e King of Oude in Calcutta,” Berhanipore, 
“the seat of the representatives of the Moghul Viceroy ofjlengal,” 
Umballa, “near Delhi, the Moghul capital,” and Lucknow, “the 
capital of the. Moghul viceroy of Oude,” that “ the leading spirits of 
Jhe rebellion lay in the Moghul factioni and thafr ftie sepoy army wat#^' 
used as a catspjw through tlfe operation of thj^cartridge incident.” 
John Tjawrence, on the other hand, holds (Pari. Pdj^s, vol. xxv.* 
Sess. 2, 1859, p. 336, pig*. 17) that there is no evidence that “there 
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was any previous conspiracy, Mahjpmedan or other, extending first 
through the influential classes . . . 'and then to the native army” 
“ None of the mutineers and ‘rebels,” he says, “ who pakj . . the 

forfeit of their lives ever confessed . ^ . a knowledge of any such 
conspiracy, though they knew that any revelations on this subject 
would have saved them from death.^ Again, many papers of various 
kinds have come to liand, reveal^pg important secrets, implicating 
many persons. . . . Yet in all these there has been no allusion to such 
a conspiracy.” S(je also Narrative of Events connected ivith the Outhredk 
in 1857, which fell under the observation of Major Williams in the 
Meerut Division, pp. 2-3. Lawrence maintains in the paper already 
quoted (p. 334) that when the Mahomedan sepoys “saw that the 
mutiny might be expanded into a political movement calculated to 
subserve Mussulman interests, they sedulously fanned the flame.” 


APPENDIX V 

The Authorities on which this Book is based 

r « 

• • 

The authorities for the* history of the Indian Mutiny may be f^rouped 
as follows: (1) Parliandentary Papers; (2) Enclosures^ to Secret Letters 
from Inhia ; (3) Administration Reports for the several Presidencies 
and Provinces ; (4) the Calcutta Gazette ; '5) tlie various Gazetteers of 
India and its Provinces ; (6) Nail’ativos written by actors in or wit- 
nesses of particular episodes of the struggle, or by enquirers who de- 
rived their information from authentic sources ; (7) articles in English 
or Indian magazines ; (8) letters in English pr Indian newajvtpers ; (9) 
miscellaneous documents published in India; (10) pamphlets; (11) 
unpublished letters and journals. 

* The Parliamentary Papers contain telegrams, despatches from civil 
and military ofiicers, demi-official and private letters, proceedings of 
courts of inquiry, narratives of* survivors, etd They must not be 
followed blindly, as statements made in on^ page are often contradicted 
in another. The most interesting ^documents in the collection are the 
Punjab Mutiny Report and Evidence taken before the Court appointed 
for the Trial of the King of Delhi. The references which 1 have 
♦given are, except iif the case o4 the Punjab Mutiny Report, according 
to the paging of thejrolumes in the Library 4of the British Museum. 

‘‘ The Enclosures to Secret Letters from India are contained in a series 
of MS. volufiies in the Political Departm|8nt of the India Office, 
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Many of them are prinlAi in jj^e Parliamef^ary Papers ; but many 
others are, so far^as I know, only to be found in these volumes. 

The Administration Reports were published in India, and are to be 
obtained from the Record liepartment of the India Office. They 
contain valuable information and statistics relating to the behaviour of 
the civil population. • 

• The Calcutta Gazette^ which, liiie the Gazetteers, is to be found in 
the India Office Library, contains a number of military despatches not 
to be found in the above-mentioned collections. • 

The books in the sixth class are of very unequal value ; but I 
could noi. liave afforded to neglect any of them absolutely. A book 
called Annals of the Indian Rebellion is rich in narratives written by 
eye-witnesses. 

The articles in the magazines supply a few facts here and there ; 
but the only ones of much historical value are tliose written by actors 
in the Mutiny, imtably the articles ih Blackwood on the “ Campaign of 
1858,” and tlie ^‘Pursuit of Taiitia Topee,” and that in the Calcutta 
Review on A District during a Revolt.” 

The letters fti the newspapers contain a great deal of interesting 
personal detail, but must be read with cautfon. 

Of the miscellaneous documents published in l7idia those which 
have been most useful to me are the Blue Bogk on Mr. TaylePs case 
and the collections of depositions of evidence taken by Colonel 
Willia^is at Meerut, Moradabad, and Cawnpor?. 

The pamphl^ds, which are very numerous, are, with a few exceptions, 
utterly worthless, excc‘pt as evidences of the opinions and passions of 
those who watclied the course of the^strnggle. 

I have sought information, by convei^ation or correspondence, from 
actors or relatives of actors in the Mutiny, whenever I have felt it 
necessary or advisable to do *bo ; and in almost every instance my 
enquiries 4iave been kindly, fully, and patiently answered. [Since the 
fourth edition of this book was published, I have obtained a great deal 
of additional information in this way.] ^ 

I have also consulted a few works which could not hp included in 
any of the above classes, but which are referred to in the footnotes. 

Anglo-Indian history is Ampler than that of Europe. The immense 
extent of India and the nuAber and diversity of the races who inhabit 
it make it difficult indeed to give artistic unity to one^s history : but 
the fact that the Government was desjjotic makes the political and 
’sociological problems far less complex than those which beset the 
jstudent of European history. ^ The difficulty is* not so much to find^‘ 
out the truth as^not to loSo oneself in the enorm^s mass of materials. ^ 
As a rule, the writers of the records which we possess w.^e not under 
any special temptations to misrepresent facts ; m|iny of the records 
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were written a few hours only aft^*, the events which they describe, 
and by men who had witnessed or taken part in t][iose events. On 
the whole, then, I believe that the evidence which we possfesa for the 
history of the Indian Mutiny is as complete and credible a body of 
evidence as there is for any history. On the other hand, the diffici^lty 
which a European feels in trying to •understand natives, the difficulty 
of getting native witnesses to speak<%e truth, and the marked divep 
gencifis of opinion which prevail among the various schools of Anglo- 
Indian officials aro drawbacks which must not be underrated. 

[Since the first edition of this book was published, more than a score 
of books and articles have appeared, which fall into my sixth and seventh 
classes : but although some of them arc very interesting and contain 
details which had not before been put on record, hardly one adds any- 
thing really important to our knowledge of the history of the Mutiny. 
Even Mr. Forrest’s selections consist almost entirely of papers which 
had already been printed in Blue Books. Colonel Yibart’s Richmcl 
Baird Smith, however, throws fresh light upon the relations which 
existed between the great Chief Engineer of the Delhi Field Force 
and his chief; and Lieutenant-General McLeod Innes’s Lucknow 
and Oude in the Mutiny Xind ed., 1897), is one of the most valuable 
not only of the recent, but of all jthe narratives written by actors in 
the Mutiny. For the ptory of Lucknow it is an original authority of 
first-rate importance ; and the^ author’s critical sketch of the Mutiny, 
as a whole, if it does not always command assent, may be re^d with 
great pi;^)fit. I have ventured, in Appendices L, K Vind S, to dissent 
from some of his conclusions. 

An Unrecorded Chapter of the^Indian Mutiny (3rd ed., 1895), by 
R. G. Wilberforce, deserves mention for another reason. The numerous 
and gross misstatements in this undeniably readable book have been 
ruthlessly exposed in the^ United Service Magazine, vol. x., 1895, pp. 
321-8, 621-2. In a footnote to p. 7 0, Mr. Wilberforce, acquiesToing in the 
demolition of one of these misstatements, airily remarks, “ After a lapse 
,of 38 years, such details can hardly be fresh in anyone’s memory.”] 


, APPEKTDIx'w 

Discussion on certain SIatements challenged by Critics op 
^ the First Edition ANp on others which conflict with 
THE Statements op later WriVers^ 

Pp. 16-16. ‘^Unhappily, however . . . what it was.” Sir W. 
Hunter indeed says {The Indian Musahnans, Ord ed. p. 138), “had we 
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hastened by a single decacfe our,%rmal assumj^ion of the sovereignty, 
we should have l^en landed in a Muhapiniadan rising, infinitely more 
serious thjto the mutinies of 1857 . . . The admirable moderation of 
the East India Company’s ser^nts, and their determination to let the 
Muhammadan power expire by slow natural decay . . . averted this 
danger.” This judgement, howiwer, is opposed to the whole tenor of 
Syad Ahmad Khan Bahadur’s Rmiew on ])r. Hunter^s Indian MusaU 
mans (see especially p. 44) ; while on page 7 of The Causes of the 
Indian Revolty the same learned writer remarks that? “The declaration 
of Lord Amherst in 1827 to the effect that the sovereignty of India 
, . . no longer existed in the Timour family did not offend any one.” 

P. 65. “In which . . . plunder.” A writer w’ho reviewed this* 
book in Vanity Fair denied the truth of this statement. I have left 
it unaltered for the present, as several well-informed Anglo-Indians, 
W’ho read tlie book very carefully and* sent me notes, passed it without 
remark. [The statement rests on the authority of the famous Col. 
John Jacolj. “ I have known,” he wrote (Views and Ofinions^ p. 108), 

“ the men leave the ranks by hundreds at a time without leave, to 
cook, to plunder* or what not.”] 

P. 80. “No cartridges greased with the fat of cows or swine 
were destined to be issued to the sepoys.” Lord Roberts says 
(Forty-one Years in India, vol. i. pp. 431-2) that Mr. Forrest 
has proved that the new carti^dges were greased with cows’ fat 
and lajd. “When the sepoys,” he adds, “complained that to bite 
them would desfi’oy tlieir caste, they were sofemnly assured j;>y their 
oflicers that they had been greased with a perfectly unobjectionable 
mixture . . . But nothing was easiqj than for the men belonging to 
the regiments quartered near Calcutta to ascertain, from the low-caste 
Native workmen ... at the Fort William arsenal, that the assurances 
of their officers were not in accordance with, facts.” I have carefully 
and repeatedly searched Mr. Forrest’s pages ; and I affirm with ab- 
solute confidence that he has neither proved nor attempted to prove 
that “ the new cartridges were greased with cows’ fat and lard.” Thq^ 
most serious admissions that his pages contain are these.# Lieutenant 
Currie, Commissary of ^Ordnance, statjps that “ No inquiry is made as 
to the fat of what animal ie used ” for greasing the cartridges ; and 
Colonel Abbott, Inspector o# Ordnance, states that “ the tallow might 
or might not have contained the* fat of cows or other ffliimals” 
(Appendix, pp lxvi.-lxvii.). Kaye indeed tells us (vol i. p. 519 and 
•note) that in 1856 and in January 1857 cartri^Jges greased with^ 
tallow partly composed of bee^fat (thJhgh not of lard) were manu- 
factured at CalciAta and af Meerut : but of this s^tetemeqt he gives no 
proof. It is true that, according to Captain (afterwards IV^jor-General) 
Boxer, R.A, the Eufieldi^ rifle cartridges that wtu'e sent out from 
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England to India were greased with [Life of Gen, Sir Hope Grand, 

ed. CoL H. Knollys, voL i. jp. 178-80) ; and it most probable, 
though not proved, that the cartridges manufactured in«Indki were 
greased with the same substance. Mcot probable, because while the 
Government never denied the allegation. Lieutenant Currie admitted 
that it was “ not the intention of Government that all grease used in 
any preparation in the magazine iscio be made of goats’ and sheepi^B 
fat only ” ; not proved, seeing that Kaye, who had all the records of 
Government at hit disposal, and Mr. Forrest, who has searched all the 
papers in the Military Department, have given no proof. Neither 
Currie nor Abbott could ascertain, as far as the records of their 
evidence show, what kind of tallow had been used in greasing the new 
cartridges. 

But, — and this is the important point, — it is not true that any 
cartridges greased either with beef-fat or with lard were ever issued 
to any sepoys, save only to one Gurkha regiment, at their own request 
See Kaye, vol. i. pp. 516 and note, 519 ; Forrest, App. p. Ixv. ; The Story 
of Two Nolle Lives, by A. J. C. Hare, vol. ii. p. 276 ; and Evidence taken 
before the Court appointed for the Trial of the King of Delhi, p. 211 
( 101 ), from which it appears that Lieutenant Martineau, Musketry In- 
structor at Umballa, deposed that the sepoys there “ were not allowed 
to touch any (cartridges) that had been greased previous to distribution ; 
they greased their own cartridges* with a composition of clarified 
butter and bees’ wax ” Nor is it true that any Enfield ritle ca^^ridges, 
greased- or dry, were issued before the Mutiny to aftiy sepoys, except 
those wno belonged to the schools of musketry. Moreover, on the 
29th of January, 1857, a circuly was issued by the Calcutta Govern- 
ment, directing that “ when applying tallow to articles which Native 
soldiers are required to handle, only the tallow of sheep or goats is to 
be employed, that of’swjne or cows being most carefully excluded” 
(Kaye, vol. i. p. 519, note); wdiile Lieutenant Currie deposed that 
after January 27, 1857, no greased cartridges whatever were even 
, manufactured at Duin-Dum. See also Life of Gen. Sir Hope Grant, ed. 
Col. H. Knoilys, vol. i. pp. 178-80. [The Saturday Review of Sept. 4, 
1897, contains a letter from Mr. Forrest, whjch proves no more than 
what I have stated. An extract which he quotes from a letter written 
by General Anson on March 23, 1857, pfoves nothing. Anson wrote 
from Dmballa that the cartridges wrhich he had seen were “ smeared 
with a quantity of grease, which looks exactly like fat.” The question 
is, what fat ? Mi^ Forrest roundly asserts, of course without quoting 
any authority, that it was tlfb fat of 5 .II animals ”1 As I have shown 
in the text (]> ^ 2 ), Military Secretary it Calcutta issued an order, 
before the §^d of January, 1857, that greased cartridges might only 
be issued at Umballa and Sidlkot if they firere greased with mutton- 
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fat and wax. The naturifl concision is thaf the fat which General 
Anson saw was not, as Mr. Forjest insists, “ the fat of all animals,” 
but simply* mutton-fat. IVlr. Forrest go*es on to say that the evidence 
contained in the Selections fr$m State Papers shows “ that the native 
workmen employed in the manufacture of the cartridges declared to 
the Sepoys that tallow made from all kinds of fat was used.” Mr. 
Sorrcst gives no references : but yiave again searched his pages ; and 
I affirm that, setting aside the well-known story told by the Lascar of 
Dum-Dum on January 22, the Selections only show that the sepoys 
heard “ rumours,” e.g. that “ the cartridges were composed {sic) of the 
fat of buUocks, pigs and jackasses.” This all the world knew before.] 

Pp, 96-7. “ Colonel Smyth . . . unpopular officer.” Shortly before 
the publication of the first edition of this book, T received from Major- 
General Smyth a pamphlet, in which testimonials were quoted to show 
thal he was a general favourite with natives, a man of fuie temper, 
and a very popular commanding officer. These testimonials were 
referred to in self-defence, as Kaye (vol. ii. pp. 43-4) had said that 
Colonel Smyth (as he was in J. 857) was unpopular. T had formed the 
same opinion frfim reading a letter from Mrs. Craigie to the Daily 
News of July 29, ^67, and the statement of an eye-witness as to the 
way in which the condemned troopers of the 3rd Cavalry showed 
their feelings towards the colonel on the punislpnent parade of May 9. 
Moreover, Dr. O’Callaghan, late s«rgeoifof the 11th Native Infantry, 
has asf^red me in very emphatic language, that the colonel was hard 
and unpopular. •! have, for these reasons, left the statement in the 
text, to which no one but Major-General Smyth himself hiis taken 
exception, unaltered. By some of those under him he was evidently 
disliked, and regarded ;is hard ; other's ifiay have been devoted to liiii]. 

I naturally regret that my statement should have pained him ; but, as 
I believe it to bo true, I cannot; retract it. 

P. lOQi “ Colonel Smy4h indeed .... perfect order.” In Major- 
General Smyth’s pamphlet it is stated that Lieutenant Melviile Clarke 
had a troop of his own ; that, as adjutant, he ought to have been with 
his commandant, and to have got all orders from him ; ajid that only 
six or seven men of Ciijptain Craigie’s troop remained faithful. More- 
over, a correspondent of ^ajor-General Smyth’s implies that both 
Clarke and Craigie ought to^havc been court-martialled for presuming 
to go anywhere without orders. What I have written abo#it these 
officers was based upon statements of Kaye (vol. ii. p. 64) and a letter 
to the Times of July 24, 1857, from Mrs. Craigie, mid is confirmed by 
a pamphlet entitled The Fatal ^alt-er Meerut (published at Calcutta • 
in 1861) by Dr.«0’Callagl!an, who got his inforiigtion on the matter^ 
in question direct from Craigie himself. I am therefor^ certain that 
Craigie did bring back hi§ troop in perfect order to^the parade-ground, 
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though, he may afterwaVds have beci^desertfed by all but a few of his 
men. Considering the circumstances under which he acted, I think 
that few officers will agree ^ith the opinion expressed ^by Jldajor- 
General Smyth's correspondent. 

Major-General Smyth says that he did not go to his regiment after 
it mutinied simply because it was hig duty, as field-officer of the week, 
to go in "person to inform Hewit^^ and Wilson of the outbreak, J 
cannot but think that he would have shown more judgement if, at 
such a crisis, he lu'd disregarded routine, and, entrusting the duty of 
informing his superiors to others, had gone straight to the scene of 
mutiny. This oijinion is shared by officers to whom I have men- 
tioned it. 

P. 106. The despatch of the warning telegram from Delhi. — The 
inaccurate account which I gave of this episode in former editions 
was based partly upon the narrative of Cave-llrowne, a writer who 
rarely makes a mistake. He implies that the telf^graph office was 
inside the city ; and both he and the author of the H'istory of the Siege 
of Delhi state that the signaller was l^illed at his post. Even in 
]\lr. Forrest's plan of Delhi {Selections from State Pa'per^^ vol. i.) the office 
is placed inside the town'i and I learn from Capt. R. H. Peal, late of 
the Telegraph Department, that it was actually there until the end of 
1856 or the beginning ^pf 1857. 

P. 147. ‘‘The Lieutenant-Govdruor telegraphed . . . break out 
there.” This stjitement is made upon the authority of Mrs. Coppland 
{A Lodges Escape from Grwalior^ p. 107), but it is right to say that Sir 
AucklaiAl Colvin, in his reply {Ni)uteenih Century^ April, 1897, pp. 
565-6) to Lord Roberts's strictures upon John Colvin, questions its 
accuracy. Lady Meade, who' wifs with her husband, then Brigade- 
Major, at Gwalior at the time, tells me that neither she nor any of 
her friends who were with her at Gwa'ilor, have ever had any doubt 
that the telegram was received. I am also informed by an officer who 
served at Agra that the despatch of the telegram was there a common 
topic of conversation. “We saved our own w omen-kind,” he writes, 
by sending ^them into Agra at once and without leave, and a few 
other stations did the same at first But afterwards his Honour 
positively forbade such action ‘ to avoid aijousing the suspicions of the 
troops,' ” 0 ( 
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Campbell, Brig. , 445 • 

Campbell. Col., 372, ZkO 
Campbell, Sir .jColiu, at Rawaljuudi, 

T 
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58 ; arrives in Calcutta, ^75 ; char- 
acter, 400-401 ; correspondence with 
Havelock, 301 ; prepares for ca^u- 
paigii, 403-4 ; goes to Lucknow, 
405 ; relief of Lucknow, 407-15 ; 
sets out for Ciiwnpore, 417 ; his 
instructions to Windham, 417 ; re- 
turn march to Cawnpore, 423 ; third 
battle of Cawnpore, 426-7 ; recoii- 
quest of Dodb, 428-30 ; Oudh ver&its 
Robilkhand controversy, 431 ; pre- 
pares for vsiege of Lucknow, 432-3, 
438 ; siego of Lucknow, 439-45 ; 
sends Lugard to relieve Azamgarh, 
454 ; orders Sir H. Rose to relieve 
Charkhari, 508 and App. Q ; sends 
Maxwell to co-operate with Rose, 
518 ; second Oiulli versus Rohilkhand 
controveisy, plan for recoiiqnest 
of Rohilkliand, 624 j reconqnest of 
Rohilkhand, 524-30 ; reconquest of 
Oudh, 531-3; sends Brig. Smith 
and Riddell to joiu Rose, 636 ; 
how tar responsible for delay in 
suppressing revolt, 653-4. also 
App. T 

Campbell, G., 449 

Candaliar. Kandaliar , ’ 

CJanning, Lord, his character, 67-8 ; 
and Covcrley Jackson, (S9-70 ; Per- 
sian war, 72-3 ; subsidises Dost 
MahonAxl, 74-5 ; General Service 
Enlistment Act, 76 ; suspected of 
designs against caste and reli"ioii^, 
77-8 ; action on hearing of greas<^vi 
cartridge story, 82-3 ; sympathises 
with se])oy.s’ fears, 85 ; .his delay in 
punishing 34th N.I., 87 ;• how he 
acted, and how he ought to have 
acted, 87-8 ; insists on use of Enfield 
rifle cartridges at Umhalla, 89 ; 
hopes that quiet is returning, 93 ; 
lenity to 34th N.I., 93-4 ; pro- 
poses to disband Lncknow muti- 
neers, 95-6 ; action on hearing of 
seizure of Delhi, 112-13 ; correspond- 
ence Y'Rh Anson, ll7 ; j^romises 
to support Colvin, 130 ; finds fault 
with Colvin’s proclamation, 031 ; 
promises to respec1| independence of 
^ Sindhia’s dynasty, ll5 ; his polt:;y, 
May -Sept. ’57, 162-76 ; correspond- 
'• ence with JLajor Holmes, 186 ; 
' throws resn nsibility of dLsarming 
Dinapore sepoys op Lloyd, 187-8 ; 


C 

praisef* Money, 202 ; censures Tayler, 
^ *204 ; anxious for safety of him be- 
tween Calcutta t and Delhi, 208 ; 
entrusts Neill with worltf of srjcuring 
l^nares and Allahabad, and relieving 
Cawnpore, 211 ; places Benares Di- 
vision under martial law, 215 ; fails 
• to provide for safety of Allahabad, 

- 215; thanks 6th N.I. for offer t® 
inarch against Delhi, 216 ; anxious 
for Cawnpore, 223 ; anxious for Oudh, 
244 ; gives H. Lawrence plenary 
military power in Oudh, 260 ; orders 
»f. Lawrence to hold on to Peshawar 
to the last, 366, 357, note 3 ; con- 
troversy with Sir C. (Campbell 
whether Oudh or Rohilkhand should 
be reconquered first, 431 ; asks Jeang 
Bahddur to man'll to Lucknow, and 
orders Franks ta do so, 434 ; Oudh 
proclamation, 446-50 ; sends Lord 
M. Kerr to relieve Azamgarh, 453 ; 
nsfts Sir R. Hatniltou to draw up 
plan for pacification of Central India, 
603 ; orders Sir H. Rose to relieve 
Chaikhdri, 509 ; directs Sir C. Camp- 
bell to undertake reconquest of 
Roliilkliand, 524 : offers reward for 
a])prehcnsion of Moulvi, 530 
Canning, Lady, 77-8 ^ 

Carmichael Sergt., 379 
Carnatic, succession to throne of, dis- 
puted, 3 ; Lally tries to restore 
French power, 4 ; Nawab untriist- 
worthy ns ally of English, 13; ad- 
ministration transferred to British 
Government, 1 6 ; Mahomedans Watch 
events at Hyderabad, 501, note 1 
Carneg>ii Capt., 261 • 

Carncll, Lieut., 150 
(./arthew, M., commands a brigade 
against Tdntia Topi at Cawnpore, 
420-4 

Case, Col., ^64-5 and App. I 
Caste^ in sepoy army, 48, 51, 55, 59 
not^>2, 61 ; Government suspected of 
designs against, 77 
Cavenagh, Col. O., 167, 172 
Cawnpore, non-combatants sent to, 
from Fatehgarh, 138 ; fugitives' 
from Fatehgarh go to, 140 ; migh^ 
have fbeeu saveij by Canning, 163, 
165, and note"; description of, 

223- 4 ; events in May and June, ’57, 

224- 7 c mutiny, 227 ; siege, 229-36 ; 
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capitulation of garrison aiftl subs^ 
quent nijussacres, 236-42 ; battle 
286-9 ; reoccuiied by Havefock, 
290-*l ; iffavelock retreats to, 297 ; 

• Oiitram arrives at, 301 ; threal^ned 

Tdiitia Topi, 404 ; Wimlbani’s 
operations, 417-24 ; battle of Dec. 
6, ’57, 426-7 ; defences strength* 

• ened by Sir C. (\arupbell, 438. aS'/^ 

also Campbell, Grant (H.), Havelock, 
Neill, Windham, Ai)p. G 

Central Indian Agency. See Durand, 
Holkar, Hungerford, Travers 
Ceylon, Canning sends for troops from, 
113 

Chait Singh, 8 

Clianibal, river, 159 note 2, 487, 541-4, 
1M8 

Chamberlain, C., disarms sepoys at 
Moollan, 833 • 

Chamberlain, N., attends council at 
Peshawar, 319 ; takes up oilice of 
Adjt,-Gen. at rf)elhi, 845 ; Visits 
Nicholson’s death-bed, 388. See also 
A])]:). M 

Chanderi, 496 note 1, 507 ; capture 
c)l, 508 

Chandernagore, 4 • 

Cliapatties, 90 and note 
CharklifLii, besieged by TAntia Topi, 
508 • 

Chdrwah, 546 
Chattarbhuj pass, 548 
Chilianwala, battle of, 32 
China expedition, 113 
Chiulnvt, battle of, 263-6 and App. 1 
Chittagong, mutiny .Lit,, 458 • 

Chota Nagjiore. See Chutia ^agpiir 
Chota Oodeypore, rout of Taiitia Toiu 
at, 546 

Christian, Sophy, 257-9 
Chumbul. Sec Chambal 
Chuiiar, 215 

Chute, Col., marches agawst Mardan, 
326 ; disarms Abazai garrison, and 
returns to Peshawar, 328 
Chutia Ndgpnr, 460-1 
Circars, Northern, 4 
.Cia-Sutlej States, secured by Barnes and 
Forsyth, 115 ; affairs during summer 

• of ’67, 337-8. See Ludhidna 

Clarke, Capt., 441 • * 

Clarke, Lieut. M., 100, 104, App. W 
Olavering, 7 

Clemency Order, 170 


Clive, 3-6 praises sepoy battalion, 48 ; 
overawes mutinous European ofiicers, 
49 

Cobbe, Capt., 478 

Colvin, J., Lieut. -Governor of N. W. 
Provinces ; Canning’s telegram to, 
May, ’57, 112 ; character, 128 ; early 
measures, 129-30 ; proclamation, 131 ; 
disarms sepoys at Agra, 1 32 ; orders 
pre])aration of fort for defence, 133 ; 
efforts to restore order, 133 ; fails to 
provide for safety of women and 
children at Gwalior, 147 ; orders 
Carnell to secure Ajmere, 150 ; short - 
comings, miseries ami ettorts to* do 
right, 1513; icmoves women and 
children into fort, 153 ; health fails, 
154 ; death, 161. See also Ap]). C 
Cooxier, G., holds Amritsar, 315 ; 
punishes mutineers of 26th N.L, 
362-3 

Cooper, Lieut., 410 
Coorg, 21, 15, 490 
Coote, 4, 8 
Corbett, Brig. S., 314-15 
Cornwallis, Lord, 10-12, 17-18 
Cotton, Brig. S., his chardctcr, 318-19 ; 
disarms suspected sepoys at Pesha- 
war, 321^2 ; maintains stern disci- 
pline, 328-9 ; urges J. Lawrence not 
to abandon P(*siiawar, 355 ; quells 
mutiny at Peshawar, 364-^ 

Cotton, Col., in Agra fort, 158 ; battle 
of Agi’a, 393-4 and App. 0 
^iiiicil, W. Hastings’s, 7 ; Canning’s, 
68-9 

Craigie, Capt., 100, 104, App. W 
Crimean* war, effect ol, on minds of 
sepoys, 64 

Cumberlegc, Col., at Nagpur, 197 
Custance, Col., 122 

Dacca, mutiny at, 468^ 

Dagshai, 114 
D,alamau, 301 

Dalhoiisie, Lord, his administration, 
31-42 ; dispute with C. Jfcqiier, 58- 
9 ; baulked by a sepoy regiment, 60 ; 
piftzled by conflicting opinions about 
Bengal army,i^*(liiiesces in its defects, 
*0-2 ; urges Directors to increase* 
numbers oJ^Europeaii troops, 61-5 ; 
his place among Anglo-Indian nilers,* 
66-7 ; abolishes pem%neiit transport 
service, 114 ;• effects of his Punjab 
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policy on Mutiny, 311-lS ; question 
of his responsibility for Mutiny, 659- 
60 • 
Dalrymple, P. A. E., 460 
Daly, Capt., marches with Guides to 
Delhi, 339 
Damoh, 517 
Daraogaiij, 219 
Davidson, Major C., 499-501 
Deccan, 3 (see Nizam-iil-Mulk) ; suc- 
cesses of Bussy in,4t See also Hydera- 
bad 

Deesa, 151 
Dehra, 114 

Delafosse, Lieut., 239-40 
Delhi, captured in war with Daiilat Rao 
Sindhia, 15 ; excitement at, 90-1 ; 
seized by mutineers, 104-11 ; descrip- 
tion of, 125-6 ; false report of re- 
capture, 173 ; Barnard’s position 
before, defences of, 339-40 ; proposed 
cmip-de-niaini 341-4 ; operations in 
June, July and first week of August, 
’57, 344-52 ; alfairs inside,^ 352-4 ; 
Peshawar verms Delhi controversy, 
364-8 ; assault decided upon, 368-9 ; 
mutineers fail to concentrate at, in^ 
sufficient strength, 369-76 ; the sitge,’ 
370-2 ; plan of assault, ^372-3 ; ex- 
amination of breaches, 373 ; pre- 
parations for assault, 3/4 ; assault 
and ci{)ture, 374-82 ; results of 
capture, 391, 399 ; affairs at, after 
cajffure, 397-8. iSfce also BarijarcV# 
Hodson, Nicholson, Reed, Smith, Q'a. 
Baird, Wilson, App. M 
Deonarain Singh, 214 
Deriijat, 322 and note 3 * 

Derby, Lord, 448, note 3. See Oudh 
j)roclamation 
Dewas, 474 

Dhar, 474 ; jotting in, siege and 
capture of, ^5-6 

Dharma Sabha, 81 < 

Dharwar, 464, 467 
Dick, Lieut., 513 
Dindjpnr#^460 

Dinapore, Canning refuses to disarm 
sepoys at, 163-6, 187-8 ; nAtiny 
expected, June 7, i5J, 181 ; Tayler 
^ urges Lloyd to disarm sepoys, 1§2 ; 
English merchants ui^e Canning to 
disanu sepoysf 188 ; mutiny, 188-90 ; 
effects of CJiiitiny on Havelock’s 
situation, 294 • 


Dirikar fldo, 144-6 ; corresponds with 
*Macpherson, 159 

Directors, Court of, withdraw support 
from W. Hastings, 8 ; imwiHing to 
bfcome emperors for fear of sufferiffg 
as merchants, 11 ; instruct Corn- 
wallis to reform revenue system, ll ; 
distnist Wellesley, 17 ; tired of costly 
^ victories, 17 ; disagree with Lorft 
Hastings, 20 ; recall Ellenborough, 
30 ; annexation of Oudh, 39 ; minute 
on Vellore mutiny, 62 ; reduce allow- 
ances of English officers, 55 ; partly 
responsible for insufficiency of Euro- 
pean troops, 63 ; praise Tayler’ s 
administration, 205 note, 206 
Disraeli, B., announces that Govern- 
ment disapproves of Oudh proclama- 
tion, 448 

Diwdli, at Bombayt 470 
Dixon, Col., 150 

Do4b. Gangetic, mutinies in, 130-1, 133, 
141 ; threatened trising averted by 
Eyre, 301 ; partially reconquered by 
Sir C. Campbell, 428-30 ; condition 
in spring of ’58, 524-5 
Dohad, 482 

gDorin, J., 68-9 ; urges severe punish- 
ment of Lucknow mutineers, 96 ; 
inclined to disbelieve report seizure 
of Delhi ill • 

Dost Mahomed, Auckland’s policy 
tovanls, 27-8 and App. A; Edwardes 
arranges treaty with, 73-5; faithfully 
keeps treaty, 328 note 3, 357 
Douglas, Brig., sent in ])urvsuit of Kun- 
^ar Singh, 454 ; canii)aign in Sfiaba- 
bad and Kaimiir hills, 40J)-8 
Douglas, Capt., 105 
D’Oyly, Capt., 155, 157 
Drummond, R., persuades Colvin to dis- 
arm Agra sepoys, 132 ; his ascendency 
over Colvin, 132, 153 ; his policy 
133 ; his tmisplaced trust in native 
poltco, 153 

Dumr^'on, Ilaja of, 200 
Dunbar, Capt., 192-3 
Dunlop, R., 160 
Dupleix, 3-4 

Durand, H. M., his character, 474-5; 
j)osition at outset of mutiny, 475-6 } 
opinirti of Holkac^ 476 and App. P; 
policy in May and June, ’67, 477-9 ; 
conduct on occasion of Indore mutiny, 
479-81; displeased with Hungerford, 
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483 ; iriovementti in July ainf Augiis^ 
483-4 ; quells insurrection in Mahva, 
485-8 ; triumpliMit return to Indore, 

, 488* 

• 

Ea§t India Company, formation of, 
mere tiaders for a century and a hall^ 
2 ; cojTiiption of their servants : 

* Diwan of Bengal, Bohar and Orlssj^ 
5-6 ; Hastings dissolves their alle- 
giance to Mogul emperor, 6 ; aboli- 
tion of, 554. See Board of Control, 
Directors, 8epov army 

Echford, Lieut., 140 
Edinonstone, Cl., his correspondence 
with Major Rani.say, 166 j arrests 
King of Oudh, 171 

Ed\ardes, H., defeats Moolraj, 32 ; 
treaties with Dost Mahomed, 73-5 ; 
character, 318 ; •ouncil at Peshawar, 
321-2 ; council at llawalpindi, 322 ; 
he and Nicholson persuade Cotton to 
disarm &iispectc4 sepoys at Pesfiawar, 
325 ; his policy, 328-9 ; resists J. 
Lawrence’s proposal to abandon 
Peshawar, 355-8 ; raises loan froiu 
Peshawar capitalists, 363-4 ; induces 
Mohmands to send Syad Arnir 
K4bul, 365-6 ; comment on Nichol- 
son’# death, 389 
Edward.s, W., 137* 

Eed, festival of, at Allahabad, 216 ; at 
Cawnporo, 226 

Elleiiborough, Lord, his administration, 
29-00 ; Outlh proclamation, 448 
Elphinstone, Lord, (Governor of Bombay, 
offers to send fast .steamer to Engfand 
with neys of Meei iit and Delhi out- 
breaks, 112; character, 462; pro- 
vide.s for safety of Central India, 463 ; 
sends Jacob to rescue Kolhapur, 466 ; 
Mubarram at Bombay, 468. App. P 
Elphinstoiie, M., his treaty with the 
Peshwa, 21 
Enam. See In4m 
Erinpiira, 396 
Erskine, Major, 496 
EtAwah, mutiny at, 130 ; Jhansi brigade 
. halts at, 153 ; loyalty of inhabitants, 
524 

• Ewart, Col., 410, 444, note 

Eyre, V., his charifcier, 195 ; Ixpedition 
for relief of Arrah, and operations 
against Kimwar Singh, 196-200 ; 
defeats zamindars near Gihges, 301 ; 


battle of the Alambagh, 304 ; bom- 
bards Farid Bakhsli, 413 

• 

Fahukhabad, 138 

Fatehgarh, mutiny at, and siege of, 
138-40 ; importance of, for recon- 
quest of Doab, 429 ; reoccupied by 
Sir C. Campbell, 430. See also 432, 
529, and Cawnporo 

Fatehpur, mutiny at, 21 8 ; battle of, 
284-5 ; reinf#rceinents from, join 
Windham at C^^awnpore, 421 
Fatehpur Sikii, 154 
Ferozepore, 114, 315-16 
Fiunis, Col., 100 

Firoz Shah. lu tubs iusurreclion in Malwa, 
484 ; joins Tantia Topi, 547. See- also 
550 

Fisher, 139-40 
Forde, Col., 4 
Forjett, 0., 467-70 
Forre.st, Lieut., 109 

Forsyth, I)., jjrotects Umballa and 
supt^rts Anson, 115 
Francis, Philip, 7-9 

Franks, Brig.-Gen., his campaign in 
Oudh, 434-6 ; arrives at Lucknow, 442 
Fm.ser, Cof., 132, 154 
Fraser, Copimissioner, 105 
French, their .struggle for empire in 
India, 3-5 ; reported to be medi- 
tating league with Maratftas (1779), 
8 ; checked by Welleslej^ 13-14, 16. 
See also Buasy, Dupleix, Labonr- 
donnai.s, Lally, Napoleon, Perron, 
Red Sea Expedition 
French residents at Calcutta. See 
Beadbn 

Frere, B., Commissioner of Sind, sup- 
ports Punjab, 463 
Fulton, Capt., 276, 278 
Furi'uckabad. See FE^ukbabad 
Futtehgurh. See Fat^garh 
•Futtehpore. Se.e f’atehpur 
Fyzabad. See Moulvi 

Gaffur Beg, 435 
Gagging Act, 168-9 

GalT, Major, marches up KAlpi road, 
515 ; pnrsi^Qi rebels after battle of 
•Golauli, 520 • 

Ganges, riv(^ anxiety of Canning for 
stations along, 268 ; villagers oif 
eastern side of, revolt, 218 ; crossed 
by Havelock, July 25, ’67, 292 ; 
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recrossed, 297 ; comSiunication 
secured by Yule, 300 ; crossed by 
Havelock and Outram, 303 ; bridge 
at Cawnpore preserved by Windham, 
424. See also Dalarnan, Douglas 
(Brig.), Fateh garb, Spurgiu 
Garhakota, 506-7 
Garra, river, 528 

Gaya, Tayler’s withdrawal order, 201 ; 
Money quits, 201-2 ; rebel raid on, 
456 • 

General Service Enlistment Act, 76-7, 
557, 558, note 
Gcrrard, Col., 397 
Ghats, Western, 464 
Ghtizi-iid-din-Nagar, 121. See Ilindan 
Ghazipiir, 196 
Gillespie, Col., 52 
Goa, 466, 473 
Gogra, river, 633 
Gokal-Chaud, Pundit, 214 
Golab Khan, 103 
Golauli, battle of, 519-20 
Goldie, Col,, l40 , 

Goojerat. See Gujrat 
Gopalpur, 535 

Gorakhpur, 186 ; rooccupied by Jang 
Bahadur, 434 ; rebels harass Patwa’ 
Division, 450 , 

Goraria, battle of, 487-8 
Gough, Lieut. H., 98, 408 
Gough, Lofd, 32 

Goviinlgarh, mutiny at, 68 ; Anson 
secures, 114 • 

Grand Trunk Road, infested by muti»r 
eers and rebels, * 404 ; safety of, 
provided for, 455. See also Cis- 
Sutlej States • 

Grand Trunk Road, from Bombay to 
Agra, 476, 646 
Grant, Brig., 86 

(Jrant, Hope, ^t battle of Badli-ki- 
Serai, 123 ; assault of Delhi, 377-8 ; 
appointed to command Greathed's* 
column, 394-5 ; relief of Lucknow, 
407, 414-16 ; victory near Sheordjpur, 
428 ; brttlo of Kdli Naddi, 430 ; 
sent in pursuit of rebels along 
Sltapur road, 444 ; capture of MMsa 
Bagh, 445 ; marchestagainst Moulvi 
^ and Begam of Oudh, 626 ; operatiofis 
in Oudh, 531, 533-4 ^ 

Grant, J. P., 68-lf ; advises Canning to 
enlist CalcuttlTvolunteers, 167 ; and 
to arrest Kin^ of Oudh, 171 


Grant, Sfr P., 172-3 
Sfaves, Brig., 104: seizure of Delhi, 
106-7, 110; hittle of Badli-ki- 
Serai, 124 ; prevents cxoculloii of 
cot^p-de-main on Delhi, 341-2 
Greased cartridge, story of, 79-^) ; 

^ Umballa, 88 - 9 ; Lucknow, 95 ; 

Meerut, 97, 100, note ; really dreaded 
^ by sepoys, 324, note 1. See also 55# 
and App. W 

Greathed, Col. E., in assault of Delhi, 
376 ; his march through Dodh, 
battle of Agra, 391-4 and App. 0 ; 
third battle ol CJawiipore, 426 
Greathed, H., his narrow escape at 
Meerut, 103 ; joins in proclaiming 
martial law at Mcenit, 121 ; urges 
Barnard to attempt coup-dc-mai)fo\\ 
Delhi, 342 ; suggests retirement from 
Dtdhi, 348 # 

Greathed, W., his plan for coop -de-mam 
on J[)elhi, 341-2 ; examhu'S breach 
near Water bastiot, 373 
Gulibins, P., helps to save Benares, 
210, 214 

Gubbins, M., quarrels with C. Jackson, 
69 ; warns Wheeler .igainst Nana 
# Sahib, 226 ; early suggestions for 
defence of Lnckaow, 249-60 ; char- 
acter, 253 ; advises <lisarmfug of 
sepoys, 263 ; captul'es fugitive mutin- 
eers, 266 ; ineaMires as president of 
provisional council, 261-2 and App. 
H ; suggests bold measures, 263 ; 
urges claim to Chief Coninussioner- 
ship, 274 

Gu^ra, insurrection in, 390-1 
Gujarat, effects of Indore piutiny in, 
482 ; Taiitia Topi prevented from 
entering, 547 

Gujars, 45-6 ; their crimes in Meerut 
district, 120 ; in N. W. Provinces 
generally, 142 
Gnjrajganj, buttle of, 197-8 
GujrAt,* battle of, 32 
Gujri, #85 

Giimti, river, 248-9, 305 {see Havelock, 
Lucknow), 407, 438-40, 444-5 {see 
Campbell, Sir C., Outram) 
Gurddspur, 360 

Gurfehas, war with, 20 ; regiment 
raised }fy Sir C. Nitpier, 68 ; mutiny 
near Simla, 116. See also Jang 
Bahddar, Nepal, Reid' 

Giirsahaigflhj, 429 
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Gwalior, allairs at, in May ai«l June, 
*f>1 ; mutiny, 144-8 ; seized Vf 
Tdiitia Topi, 5i5-6 ; battle near, 
537 ^ • 

ClAvalior contingent, mutiny of, J-33» 
147-8 ; k(3pt inactive by Sindliia, 
!f48, 169 ; Tibitia Topi leads it 
against Wmdliain, 404, 418 ; de» 
• Ibated by Sir C. Campbell, 425-7# 
battle of Kotah-ki-serai, 537-8 

Hale, OoL, at Shabjah;inpur, 526, 528 
Hallulay, F., issues proclaiimtiou about 
Missionary Manifesto, 78 ; his char- 
acter, 177-8 ; dispute with Tayler 
about iiidustniil institution, 178, 180, 
App. E ; will not believe that Fatna 
in in dangei', lvS‘2 ; believes thr.t 
Wahabis are harniless, 183 ; carps 
at Taylor’s inoa^ures, 186 ; rebukes 
Tayler lor praising ITolmcs’s declara- 
tion of martial law, 186, note 3 ; 
rotiises to int^l‘eT(3 on belief If of 
Kuuwar Singh, l90 ; praises Money, 
202 ; lemoves Tayler from Patna 
Comiiiissionership, ‘203, 204, note 1 ; 
subsequent conduct, 204-5 and notes ; 
provides for safety of Patna after 
dismissing Tayler, 435. See App. hf 
llaiudton, Cob, at battle of Cawnpore, 
288: See u/ao ^02 

Hamilton, Sir 11., on furlough, 474 ; 
resumes charge of Central Indian 
Agency, 489 ; plan for pacitLcatioii 
of Central India, 503 ; .sets out with 
Sir II. Hose on Ceritial Indian cam- 
pai^, 505 ; directs him to uiidentake 
operations against Jhansi, 508-9 and 
App. (J ; refuses to beHeve that 
fugitives from Kalpi have gone to 
Gwalior, 536 ; re-enteis Gwalior 
with Sindliia, 540 

Hardinge, Sir H, (afterwards Lord), 
30-1 

Ilarward, Lieut., 21 7 
Hastings, Oapt., 196 
Hastings, Lord, 20-2 
Hastings, Warren, 6-10, 14 
Havelock, H., chosen by Sir P. Grant 
to command a moveable column, 
. 173 ; character, 279-81 ; prepares 

for campaign;^82 - 3 ; gcamp^gn, 
283-98 ; supersession by Outram, 
298-9 ; corre.spondence with Com- 
mander - in - Chief, 301 Outram’s 


order ii# his favour, 301-2; com- 
position of his augmented army, 
302 ; hnal advance towards, and 
first relief of Lucknow, 303-10 and 
App. K ; blockade of Lucknow 
Residency, 401 ■ 3 ; last military 
operation.^, 413 ; death, 416 
Havelock, H. (the younger), at first 
battle of Cawnpore, 289 and App. J ; 
on (‘liarbagh bridge, 307 ; watche.s 
over father’s death-bed, 416 ; capture 
of Kaisar Bagn, 442-3 ; devises and 
cxecuie.s plan for hiiiitiug down 
rebels in Shaliabad, 456-7 
Hawthorne, Piigler, 379-80 
Hay, Lord W., 116 

Hazara, 33. note ; mutineers of 65th 
N.I. prevented from entering, 327 ; 
Murree mutineers prevented from 
entering, 390 

Hearsey, J., represses incipient mutiny 
at Wazivabatl, 58 ; reports greased 
call ridge story, 82 ; harangues 
Rarrackpore sepoys, 85 ; mutiny at 
RarAckfJore, 86 ; disarm.s 19th N.T., 
87 ; urges (Janning to punish 34th 
N.I., 94; disarms Barrackporo sepoys, 
170 * 

Henderson, Lieut., 140 

Herat, besieged by Persians, 27 ; 

Persian^xpedition against, 7‘2. 

Hewitt, Gen., 97 ; outbreal^at Meerut, 
101-3 ; conduct after outbreak, 120, 
152 

%IeVsoii, Sergt.-Major, 85-6 
mdayat Ali, 185 
Hindan, river, battles on, 121-2 
Hinde, iob, 495 

Hindus, otfeiided by Dalbousio’s mea- 
sures, 41 ; feelings towards English, 
44 ; bill for remarriage of widows, 
78 ; Hindus ill-treated by Mahon*- 
daus under Khan •Bahadur Khan. 
, 137 ; N. W. Provinces, 112 ; Benares, 
209 ; quarrel witli Mahomedans in 
Delhi, 353. See Adoption Greased 
cartridge 

Hodgson, B. H., 434 
Hudson, W., his amazement at in- 
Bubordiiiation of Bengal sepoys in 
•first Sikh 56 ; o])ena commuiiir 
cation between KariiAl and Meerut, 
118; reconnoitre^ enemy's position 
at Badli-ki-Serai, 1^ ; joins in pre- 
paring plan^ for taking Delhi by 
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cowp - de - m«m, 341-2,% Baniarfl’s 
kindness to, 347 ; services during 
so-called siege of Delhi, 350 ; char- 
acter, 382-4 and App. N ; captures 
King, and executes princes of Delhi, 
884-7 ; death, 441-2 
Holkar, his dominions, 474, 476, note 
1 ; his loyalty, and stake depending 
upon it, 476-7 and App. P ; lends 
troops to Durand, 477 ; advice to 
Durand, 478 ; con(^uct after Indore 
mutiny, 482-3 ; disarms his infantry, 
in obedience to Durand, 489 
Holkar, Jeswant Rao, his campaign 
against Wellesley, 15 
Holkar, Mulhar Rao, intrigues with 
PindAris, subdued by Lord Hastings, 
21 

Hollings, 202 

Hohnes, Col., pursues Tdntia Topi, 
542, 648 

Holmes, Major, 179 ; corresponds with 
Canning, keeps order in country 
between Patna and Gorakhpur, 186 
and note 3 ; murdered, 191 • 

Home, Lieut., 379-80 
Honner, Brig., 548 

Hope, Brig. A. ; attack on Shah Na,uf, 
412 third battle of Cawnpore, 42o ; 
attack on Begam Kothi, 441 ; death, 
626 

Hope, Lieut. -Col., 644 
Iloshangabad, Duraud at, 483 ; Tantia 
Topi crosses Nerbndda near, 645 
Hungcrford, Capt., 481-3 * ^ 

Hyderabad, symptoms of mutiny at, in 
1806, 62 ; affairs in ’67, 498-501 
Hyderabad (in Sind), 470 « 

Hyder Ali, 8, 10 
Hyder Ali Khan, 74 

IlitPEY, 7 

Iiuim Coramissiofl, 40-41, 464, 471 
Jiidergarh, 547 

Indore ; headquarters of Central Indian 
Agency, 474 ; situation of. May, 
*67, 476^6 ; crisis. May- July, ’57, 
477-9 ; mutiny, 479-81 ; Durand 
returns to, 488 ; Sir H. Rose arrwes 
at, 604 ; threatened by Tantia Topi, 
>jr 546-6. jSee also HoIk^ 

Indus, river, 318, 322 
laglis, J. ; choaeu, by H. 'Lawrence to 
succeed him command of Oudh 
troops, 261, 269 ; character, 270 ; 


defence of fucknow Residency, 272, 
^•274, 276-9 ; blockade of Residency, 
402 - 3 ; offers <bo hold Residency 
after relief of Luckuow,‘416 ? battle 
o^Dec. 6, ’57, at Cawnpore, 426 
Tnncs, Brig., 816 and note 3 
limes, M 'Leod, 278 * 

fsniailganj, 264-5, 440 
% • 
Jackson, C., 69-70 
Jackson, ]\4adeline, 257-9 
Jackson, Sir M., 257-9 
Jacob, G. Le G., sent to rescue 
Kolhapur, 466 ; disarms Kolhapur 
sepoys and punishes ringleaders, 
466-7 j suppresses rising in Kolha- 
pur, Commissioner of Southern 
Mardthii country, 470-1 ; dealkgs 
with Manson, pacifies country above 
Ghats, 472 ^ 

Jagdispur, battle near, 198-9 ; Kunwar 
Singh’s stronghold destroyed, 199 ; 
KuAwar Singh Retreats to, 454 ; 
Ammar Singh and followers main- 
tain themselves in jungles, 454-6 
Jalann, 496, note 1 
Jalpaiguri, 460 
James, Capt., 279, note 1 
Jang BahAdur, offers to lend Gurkhas 
to British Qo^emraent, off^ first 
refused and then %iccepted, 166-7 ; 
marches from Khatmandu to Luck- 
now, 43'l ; arrives at Lucknow, 442 ; 
asks Uiat mutineers should be hunted 
out of Nepal, 533 
Jaora AUpur, battle of, 541 
Jauftpiir, mutiny at, 214 ; reoccupied 
by Gurkhas, 433 ^ 

Java, 4 ;• conquered by Lord Minto, 
19 

Jelalabad, 29 

Jeypore, 151 note 2, 395 ; Tantia Topi 
sends emissaries to, 541 
Jhalra Patan,^44 

Jhansi, annexation of, 35, 490 ; mutiny 
and r^assacre at, 491-2 ; Sir H. Rose 
, arrives at, 509 ; description of, 509- 
10 ; siege, 510-13 ; assault, 513-14 
Jhdnsi, Raul of ; protests against an- 
nexation, 490 ; character, waits for 
revenge, intrigues with sepoys, 491 ; 
qfifcstiom of her v;y53pon8ibility for 
massacre, prepares to resist British, 
493 and note 1 ; opinions of her 
advisers 4 ^ to resisting Sir H. Rose, 
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609 ; flees from Jhdnsi, 51#; battle 
of Kiinch, 615 ; urges rebels lo 
defend Kalpi, #18 ; at GopAlpur, 

536 f in conjunction with Tdntia 
* Topi seizes Gwalior, 635-6 ; d<ptli, 

538 

Jheium, mutiny at, 395 
Jodhpur, 151 ; mutiny of legion, 384 * 
#DhiiHtone, Brig., 330-1, 347, note 
Jones, Brig. J. ; ordered to iiivaae 
Rohilkliand from N.W., 524 ; vic- 
tories, 526 ; joins Sir C. Campbell 
at Bareilly, 528 ; relieves Shahja- 
hs'inpur. 528-9 ; left by Sir C. Camp- 
bell to deal with the Moulvi, 629 
Jones, Brig. W., 372 ; assault of 
Delhi, 375-6 and App. M 
Jorfts, Mr., 140 

Jubbulpore, mutiny at, 496 ; Whitlock 
starts from, 517 • 

Jullimdur, mutiny at, 330 
Jumna, river, anxiety of Canning for 
stations along, 1^8 ; loyalty or cer- 
tain rajas on western bank, 218 ; 
effect of Rose’s victories on country 
north of, 622. See also Agra, Alla- 
habad, Delhi 

• 

K.4bul, 27-8, 73. Sec Afghans, Dost 
Mali^ied 

Kaimiir hills, camjlhign in, 457-8 
Kajwd, battle of, 404 
Kaliaupur, 228 
Kali Naddi, battle of, 430 
Kalpi, U’dntia Topi marches towards, 
404 ; Tdntia Topi marches from, 
against Windham, 418 ; preparatif)na 
of rebels ,to resist Sir II. Hose, 518 ; 
operations near, 618-20 ; * Sir H. 
Rose marches from, for Gwalior, 

537 

Kampti, 497 
Kanaud, 396 

Kanauji Lai, 406-7 < 

Kandahar,' 323 

Kdngra, 315-16 ; troops at, disarmed, 
359 

Kaukar, Seaton’s victory at, 526 
.Kargdn, 545 

Karndl, loyalty of Nawab of, 115-16. 

• See also 118 

Kasauli, 113 

Katchiani, 257 

Kavanagh, T. H., 405-7 

Keatinge, Capt. R. H., restorA order iu 


Mandles^ar, 482 ; jdaced iu political 
charge of Mandi.swar, 488 
K^r, Lieut., 279, note 1 
Kerr, Lieut., disperses Ranga Bdpaji’s 
followers, 463 ; saves Koiljapjir, 
466 

Kerr, Lord M., relieves Azaragarh, 
453-4 

Khalsd, 30-2, 311 
Khanaut, river, 528 

Khan Bahadur Kiian, proclaimed Vice- * 
roy at Bareilly, 137 ; cruelties, 
character of rule, 1*17-8 ; tyranny, 
524 ; battle of Bareilly, 520-8 
Khasganj, 429 
Khdtnidnda, 166, 433- 1 
Khorai, rout of Tdntia Topi at, 545 
Koelsa, 452 
Kohat, 819 
Kohistan, 327 

Kolhdpnr, affairs in, before mutiny, 
464 ; mutiny at, 465 ; restuied by 
Lieut. Kerr, 466 . sepoys disarmed 
and ^ringleaders punished, 466-7 ; 
rising quel led by Col. Jacob, 470-1 
Koshdni, 548 

Kotah contingent, 153 ; mutinies, 154 ; 
%iurder flf Major Burton, recapture 
of Kotah. 541 

Kolah-ki-s^rai, 537 ; battle of, 537-8 
Kotaria, river, rout of Tdntia Topia at, 
542 • 

Kiinch, battle of, 515-16 
Kiiivvar Singh, joins Diiiapore muli- 
%ieers, 190 ; besieges Arrali, 191 ; 
defeated by Eyre, 197-9 ; abandons 
Jagdispur,.199 ; defeats Milinan, and 
bloeki^les him m Azamgarh, 452 ; 
retreats to Jagdispur, last victory and 
death, 454 ; raid into Bundelkhanct 
noticed, 496 
Khrandwar, 472 
Kurnaul. See Karnal 
Kussowlie. See Kasauli 

Labourdonnats, 3 

•Lahore, weakness of Govoriment of, 
after Raiylt Singh’s death, 31 ; news 
of •seizure of Delhi reaches, 313 ; 
sepoys disar^pid, 314-15 ; mutiny at, 
Ste2 ; Division saved by Cooper, 363 ^ 
Lake, Gen., IjSi 

Lalitpur, mutiny at, 496 ; Tdntia Topi * 
at, 545 % 

Lally, 3, 1 
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Lang, Lieut., 373 

Lapse, right of, 34-5 

Lascar of Dum-Dum, the, 79-81 • 

Latu, 459 

Laptour, 201 

Lawrence, G., his administration of 
Rajputana, 149-51, 39r>-6, 541 
Lawrence, Henry, member of Punjab 
Board, 33 ; good iiitliience on Panjab 
administration, 34 ; men of his stamp 
able to win devotmn from natives, 
46 ; olTcrs to serve :is Chief Com- 
missioner of Oudh, 69 ; succee<ls C. 
Jackson as Chief Commissioner, 72 ; 
letter to Canning about new postal 
rules, 77, note ; tries to heal dis- 
content in Oudh, 92 ; alone in fore- 
seeing trouble, 93 ; refuses to publish 
at Lucknow order for disbandment 
of 34th N.I., 91 ; suppresses mutiny 
at Lucknow, 95 ; urges Canning to 
collect pony -carts for transport of 
troops, 166, note ; warns Wheeler 
againvst Nana Sahib, 226 ; olJigc<l to 
refuse help to Wheeler, 234 ; liis 
character, 244-6 ; how ho <lealt with 
civil population and sepoys, 246-8 ; 
induced by Gubbins to alter arrange- 
ment of Lucknow garrison, 249-50 ; 
asks for and obtains plenj^y military 
power in Oudh, 250 ; prepares to 
defend Residency and Machi Bhawau, 
251 and note ; unselfish exertions, 
250 ; refuses to disarm Luclgio^ 
sepoys, 253-4 ; mutiny of May JlC 
254 - 5 ; health fails, delegates 
authority to provisional council, 261 ; 
resumes ollice, 262 ; battle t)f Chin- 
bat, 263-6 and App. I ; death, 268- 
• 70 

^wrence, John, member of Punjab 
Board, 33 ; Jjjead of Punjab Govt., 
33 ; treaties with Dost Mahomed, 
73-5 and notes*; reports, favourably 
on Umballa sepoys, 93 ; correspond- 
ence with Anson, 114, 117 ; char- 
acter, ^12-13 ; absent from Lahore 
when news from Delhi arrives, 313 ; 
gives Montgomery credit for stifking 
first blow, 317 ; tai^jjly consents to 
* let Edwardes raise levies in Der^at, 
322 and note 3 ; onJgrB disarming 
of Mooltan sepoys, 333 ; his Punjab 
policy, 333<^ ; liis imperial policy, 
338 ; believed that Delhi might have 


^ been Riken early in July, ’57, but 
I ^*for imbecility of Johnstone and 
> Hewitt, 346, n(€e 1 ; his idea of 
abandoning Peshawar, 354-8; his 
for disarming sepoys at Rawaf- 
pindi and SiiUkot, 358 ; pleads ^for 
mercy towards people of Delhi, and 
assumes government of Delhi teiTi- 
^ tory, 398 ; arranges to send a columft 
into Rohilkhand, 432 ; letter on 
causes of Mutiny, 659, note 1. See 
App. L 

Lawrence, Lady J., 390 

LaAvrcnce, R., at Mecan-meer, 314 ; 

operations against Kislienganj, 377 
Lester, Gen., 467, 471-2 
L’ Estrange, Cajit., 196 
Light, Ijieiit., 122 
Lightfoot, Capt., 541 
Lloyd, Gen., Gurkh* detachment offered 
him by Major Ramsay, 166 ; rejects 
Tajicr’s advice to disarm Dinapore 
sepoys, 182 ; Ginning throws on 
him responsibility of disarming, 187 ; 
mutiny at Dinapore, 188-90 ; con- 
duct after mutiny, 191-2 ; cursed by 
widows of those who perished in 
• Dunbar’s expedition, 194 
Lockhart, Cob, 525-6 
Longticld, Brig., 372 
Loni Singh, 257-8 * 

Lucknow, 72 ; Nana Sahib passes 
thioiigh, 92 ; mutiny at, 94-5 ; de- 
scription of, 248-9 ; events at, in 
May, ’57, 249-56 ; in June, 260- 
63 ; siege. 267-79 ; first relief, 304- 
10 and A])p. K ; blockade, 401-3 ; 
relief by Sir C. Campbell, 407-15 ; 
siege by Sir C. Campbell, 438-45. 
See Campbell, Gubbins, Havelock, 
Inglis, H. Lawrence, Outram 
Ludhiilna, 332 
Ludlow, Capt., 478 

Lugard, B.f relieves Azamgarh, and 
senis Douglas to pursue Kiinwar 
Sm#i, 454; Jagdispiir campaign, 455 
Lumsden, Capt., at assault of Sikandar 
Bagh, 410 

Macdonald, Major, at Rohui, 177 
Mfjcdowell, Lieut., 386-7 and 387, note* 
MacGreiJbr, 

Mackenzie, Capt., 135-6 
Mackenzie, Col., at battle of Gh4zi-ud- 
din-Nafar, 122 
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Mackesoii, Col., 73 • - 

Maoleod, Major, 154 * 

Macpliersoii^ Col. J?! 314 and App. 1/ 
Macphftrson, Major C., Political Asent 

* at Cwalior, 114 ; work at Cwn^^or, 
1^5-6 ; persuades Sindh i:i to detain 
mutineers at Gwalior, 148 ; corre- 
sponds with Sindhiaand Diiikar Rao,* 

• 159 ; re-enters Gwalior, 540 ^ 

Madaripur p;uss, hattle in, 507-8 
Maddrij|janj, mutiny at, 460 

Mficlras, captured by Ijabourdonnais, 

3 ; menaced by Ilyder Ali, 8 ; 
sepoys, '‘8, 51-2, Gl, note 3 ; Canning 
sends for remforcomenls from, 112 ; 
disaffection in Presidency, 498 and 
note 2, 501, note 1 
Ma.lfndi Ilusain, 435, 436, note 
Mahomed, Dost. iSt’e Dost 
Maliomedaiis, thei* feelings towards 
British, 44 ; excitement of, at Delhi 
in spring of ’57, 90-91 ; N. W. 
Provinces, 142*8 ; Patna, ^79 ; 
Allahabad, 215-17 ; Lucknow, 252, 
25G ; Miirree bills, 390 ; Hyderabad, 
499-501. See also Hind us, M issionary 
Manifesto 

Mamphri, mntiny at, 130; victory of« 
Seaton, 429 
Mairs, 1|50 

Malcolm, ('Oh, lielfs to disarm people 
of jSouthern Maratha country, 
marches against Raja of Shorapnr, 
471 ; defeats Baba Sahib, 472 
Malcolm, Sir J., 17 ; defeats Holkar, 
21 ; .views about sepoys, 60 
MalUioii, 607 • 

Malwa, anarchy in, 482 ; iusniTectioii 
planned by Prince Firoz Shafl, 484-5 ; 
Durand’s campaign, 485-8 
Malwa Contingent, 476-7, 480 
Man Singh, 549 ; betrays Tantia Topi, 
,560-1 

Mdn Singh (of Oudli), 297 %nd App. K 
Maiidiswar, seized by rebels, • 484 ; 

recovered by Durand, 487-8 % 
Mandleswar, 482, 485 
Mangalwdr, 292, 294, 296-7 ; battle of, 

. 303 

Mangles, R., Jun., 194 
-Mdnjha, 35/, note 4 ; overawed by 
Nicholson, 359 • 

Mansol, C., 33 

Mansfield, Gen., his attack on Subaddr’s 
tank at Cawupore, 427 ♦ 


Manson, C.T471-2 

Marathas, undermine Mogul Empire, 2 ; 
humbled by Hastings, 8 ; war with 
Nizam, 12 ; threaten British empire, 
13; .subdued })y W(3llealcy, 14-ljj ; 
symxiathise with Pinddria, 21 ; finally 
.subdued by Lord Hastings, 21-2 ; 
Pundits near Kdlpi preach cru&a«lo 
on behalf of Nana Sahib, 518. See 
also Southern Mardtha country, 
Holkar, Peshara, Sindliia, Tantia 
Topi 

Mardau, in danger, 325 ; mutiny at, 
occupied by Chute, 32G and note 3 
Mari.ial law, C>arining refuses to 
establish in Bengul, 174. See also 
Benares, Eyre, Greathed (H.), Holme.s 
Martineau, LumiI., 88-9 and Apjj. W 
Masonic Fraternity at (Jalcutta, 163 
Mamie, Cajd. P. C., 284, 286, 288, 
293, 304, 307 
Mauntius, 13, 19 

Maxwcdl, Col,, co-operates with Sir 11. 

Hose near Golaiili, 518-20 
McDowell, W., 194 

Meade, Ca])t. R., his negotiation.s with 
Mail Singh, 549-51. Sec also 116, 

liote 2 • 

Meadows ’Fay lor, 46 
Medley, J., 141, 373 

Meean-meer, 314-15 
Meerut, descniffion of, 96 ; iltutiriy, 96- 
104 ; outbreak at, real starting-point 

\ ol, Indian Mutiny, 111 ; anarchy in 
(tfirroiiuding districts, 120-1 ; exjiloits 
of Dunlop in districts, 160. See 
Hewitt, Wilson, A. 

Mehiilpul*, battle of, 21 ; mutiny at, 
477 ; attackeil by rebels from Dhar, 
486 

Meiklejohn, Lieut., 513 ^ 

Meilghdt, 545 , 

Metcalfe, C., checkmates Raiijit Singh, 

• 19 

Metcalfe, Sir T., 398 
Mewattces, 482 

•Mhow, 476 ; mutiny at, expoited, 477 ; 
Holkar urges Durand to send ladies 
an!l children to, 477-8 ; battery .sent 
for by Dur.'^, unable to join him 
ft time, 479-81 ; mutiny at, 481 ; 
hold by I^ngerford, 483 ; Stuart’s 
column arrives at,* 484 ; Durand 
starts from, on M^^va campaign, 
485 ; Stiiart’a brigai]|j stalls from, 
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504-5 ; columns march from, against 
Tantia Topi, 543 

Michel, Major-Gen., 544-5, 548 r 
Michni, 365 

MMdleton, Capt., at attack on Shah 
Naji'f, 412 

Military Board, neglects Tucker’s warn- 
ing about greased cartridges, 80-1 
Milman, Col., 452 
Minto, Lord, 18-19 
Mir Jahir, 4 

Mirza IhAhi Bakhsh, 382, 386 
Mirza Mughal, 852-4 
Missionary Manifesto (1856), 78 
Mitehell, Col., 83-4 
Mithauli, 257 

Mogul empire, founded by Baber, 1 ; 
decline and fall, 2 ; Clive’s treaty 
with emperor, 5, 6 ; Hastings makes 
Company independent of emperor, 6 ; 
treatment of emperor by Wellesley, 
15-10, and App. W. See also Ba- 
ha<lur Shah 
Mohamdi, 135 

Mohmands, 323 ; surround Michni, 
managed by bklwardes, 365 
Muller, Lieut, 103, 104 
Moncrietf, 236 
Money, A., 201-3 
Monghyr, 300 

Monsou, Col., member or Hastiug’s 
council,^?, 8 

Montgomery, R., member of Punjab 
Board, 33 ; character, 313 ; lygc'i i 
that Meean-mecr sepoys should 
deprived of ammunition, 314 ; issues 
circulars to Punjab officers, 315; 
deserves credit of having struck fi^st 
blow in Punjab, 317 ; measures after 
• hearing of SiAlkot mutiny, 359 ; 

Chief Commissioner of Oudb, 531 
Jloolraj, 32 ^ 

Mooltan, besieged by Edwardes, 32 ; 
Edwardes raises levies from Mooli 
tanls of DerAjat, 322 and note 3 ; 
sepoys at, disarmed, 333. See Gugera 
Moore, Cppt, 234-6, 237 
Moorsom, Lieut., 308-9 ' 

Moradabad, mutiny at, 137 
Morar, battle of, 537 ^ 

' Mornington. /See Wellesley’ 

Morton, Sergt.-Major, 257-9 
' MotihAri, 201, n<?to 1 
Moula Bakhsh,' x86 

Moulvi of Fyzabad,. the, preaches 


^ against English, imprisoned, 72 ; 
'^attacks Oulram in Alambagh, 437 ; 
holds out to last^' in Lucknow, 445 ; 
a leader of Oudh rebels, 52 J, 526 ; 
attacks Shahjahanpur, 528-9 ; skir- 
mish with Sir C. Campbell, raid on 
Pali, 529 ; killed, 530 
Mounted infantry, 457 
^..Itowbray Thomson, 231, 239-40 
Mozuffemuggur. MuzatFaniagar 
Mozutterpore. See Muzaffarpur 
Muharram, the, at Bombay, 467-9 
Miingul Pandy, 85-7 
Munro, Hector, 5 
Munro, Major, 140 

Munro, Sir T., his views about sepoys, 
60 

Murphy, Private, 240 

Murree hills, 313 ; insurrection in, 390 

Muter, Capt., 377 

Mutiny, the Indian, its causes, 556-60, 
See N. W. Provinces, App. F and 
App. U 

Muttra, mutiny at, 131 ; loyalty of 
population, 524 
Muzalfaniagar, mutiny at, 133 
Muzaflarpur, 201 
' Mythowlee. Sec Mithauli 
Mysore, 8, 14; Lord W. Bentinck’s 
dealings with. 23-4 ; Mahemedaus 
watch everts at Hyderabad, 501, 
note 1 

Nabka, troops with G. Ricketts, 330-1; 

loyalty of Raja, 337 
Naddi, riv(jr, 533 
Nadir Shah, 2 
Nagode, mutiny at, 495 
Ndgpur, "Raja of, 19 and note, 21 ; 
annexation of, 35 ; crisis in ’57, 
497-8 

Naiiii Tal, 137, 431 
Najafgarh canal, 123, 344-6 ; battle 
of Najafgarh, 367-8 
Nalkera, 544 

Nana T ahib, demands that ex-Peshwa's 
pension should be continued to him, 
41 ; his tour, 92 ; his doings at 
Cawnpore, May -June, ’57, 224-9, 
235-8, 240-3; defeated by Havelock 
near Cawnpore, 287-9 ; flees into 
Oudh, 291 ; As a fresh force, 
292; harasses Havelock’s reax dur- 
ing his first advance towards Luck- 
now, 2; 4 ; marches with TAntia 
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Topi to attack Cawnpore, ^18 ; cx- 
citemorit in Southern Mardtha coun^ 
at news of his^riumph, 466 ; iTis 
emissaries enter Kolhdpur, 470 ; 
crusade preached in his liehalf^iear 
Kdlpi, 618 ; Hope Grant g^ts a 
letter from, 634 ; Tdntia Topi hopes 
to raise Soutlicrn Mardtha country 
' in his favour, 642 ; regarded ^ 
Marathas as Peshwa, 644 ; question 
of liis responsihility for Cawnpore 
• massacres, 652, note 2. See also 
■ App. a 

Napier, Sir C., conquers Sind, 29 ; 
his controversy with Outnini, 29 ; 
sent out to avenge Chilianwala, 32 ; 
takes measuies for repressing iiu- 
pending mutiny in Punjab, disbands 
66th N.I., and raises Gurkha regi- 
ment in its plitfju, 68 ; disinile witli 
Dalhousic, 58-9 ; resigns office of 
Commander-in-Chief, 59 ; his opinion 
of sepoys, 69 lyte 3, 62 ; warning 
against lowering position of English 
commandants, 60 ; advocates pro- 
motion by seniority, 61 ; warning 
about Delhi, 91, note 1 ; his opinion 
of P. Grant, 172 , 

Napier, R, at Lucknow, Sept. 26, 
’67,^01 ; advises Sir 0. Campbell 
how to undertake siege of Lucknow, 
438 ; his part in the siege, 441-2 ; 
operations against Gwalior, 638, 640 ; 
battle of .Tdora Alipur, 641 ; attacks 
Man Singh, conceives idea of induc- 
ing him to surrender, orders Meade 
to act against Man Singh and Tikitia 
Topi, 549 

Napoleon, his designs agaiillt India, 
13 

Nargiind, 471-2 
Narndl, battle of, 397 
Ndrut, 507 

Nasiri Gurkhas, 116 • 

Ndthupur, 460 • 

Nawdbgauj (in Oudh), 263 % 

Nawdbganj, 226-7 ; Havelock at, 291 
Neemuch, mutinies at, 161, 396. See 
also 486-7 

Neill, J., his character, 211 ; how he 
dealt with railway officials at Cal- 
cutta, 2ll - 141. saves • Benares, 
212-14 ; starts for Allahabad, 215 ; 
restores order in Allahabarl and 
surrounding districts, 21^21 ; pre- 


pares relief of Cawnpore, 282 ; 
joiiis Havelock at Cawnpore, 291 ; 
correspondence with Havelock, 
294-5; woik at Cawnpore, 296; 
share in first relief of Lucknpw, 
302, 307 ; death, 309 
Nepal, war with, 20. See Gurkhas, 
.Jang Bahadur 

Nerbudda, river, Durand anxious to 
secure line of, 476, 484. See also 
542, 546-6 : 

Nicholson, J., takes part in council at 
Peshawar, 319 ; character, 319-21 ; 

• suggests formation of moveable 
column, 322 ; measures for safety 
of Pesha'car, 324 ; joins witli 
Ed ward cs m urging Cotton to disarm 
susiiected sepoys at Pe.^-luiwar, 326 ; 

. raid against 55th N.L, 326-7 ; 
secures border, and returns to 
Peshawar, 328 ; takes command of 
moveable column, 346 ; opposes J. 
Lawrence’s idea of abandoning 
Peshawar, 356 ; at Amritsar, warned 
of Sfalkot mutiny, disarms suspected 
regiments of moveable eoluiim, 359 ; 
inarches against Siilkot mutineers, 
Jiattles %t Trimmu Ghiit, 369-61; 
marches lor Delhi, 361 ; arrives at 
Delhi, 566 ; battle of Najafgarh, 
367-8 ; ^indignant at Wilson’s hesi- 
tation, 369 ; chosen to iead assault 
on Delhi, 373 ; enters city at head 
ojf first column, 375 ; wounded in 
^'^Itack on Lahore bastion, 379 ; 
urges .Wilvson to let Hod sou capture 
King’s sons, 385 ; death, 388-9. 
See afso App. M 
Nizam, the, 13-15 
Nizam, the (1857), 498-501 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, 3 and note 
Northern Ci rears, 6 ^ 

N orth - W estern Provinces, settlement 

• of, 24-5 ; mutiny and rebellion in, 
May-Sopt. ’67, 130-43, 161-60. See 
also Rohilkhand, DoAb, etc. 

Nowgong, mutiny at, 493 % 

Ntiwrunjee, 361 

No'ifshera, mutiny at, 325 ; 'some of 
mutineers gp^o Mardau, 326 
N^ncomar, 7 ^ 

Nuiidydroo^ symptoms of mutiny at, 
62 * * 
Nfirpur, 359 % 

Nusseerabad, iputinies^ at, 151, 395 ; 
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Roberts and Holmes start from, 
against Tdntia To^n, 542 

OOHTERLONY, D., 20, 22-3 
Olpherts, W., at Benares, 213 ; battle 
of the Alainbagli, 304 
Orissa, East India Company becomes 
DiwAn of, 6 
Orr, Capt. P., 257-9 
On’, Major, defeats rebels at Uawal, 
486 ; defeats R^a of Banpur, 
battle of Kiinch, 515 
Osborne, Lieut. •W., 494-5 
Oiidh, Vizier of, invades Behar, Clive’s 
dealings 'with him, 5, 6 ; Hastings 
and Begams, 9 ; Wellesley’s dealings 
with, 16 ; annexation, 37-40 ; effects 
of annexation, 45, 569 ; affairs in 
first year of Canning’s rule, 69-72 ; 
many sepoys come from, 78 ; H. 
Lawrence tries to heal discontent, 
92-3 ; his partial success, 246-7 ; 
King of Oudh arrested, 171-2 ; 
mutiny and rebellioii, 256-60 ; dis- 
cussion between Canning anii Sir C. 
Campbell, whether it or Roliilkhand 
should he reconquered first, 431 ; 
rebels overrun Benares and Allaha- 
bad Divisions, 433 ; Canning's pro- 
clamation, 446-50 ; conaition after 
recapture of Lucknow, 522 - 3 ; 
hehaviofr of population, 623 ; second 
Oudh versiis Roliilkhand contro- 
versy, 524 ; reconquest, 530-4. 
af^o Campbell, Grant (H.), H.y j- 
loc.k, Lawrence (U.), Luckijow, Out- 
ran!, Tiilukdiirs 

Oiitram, J., his controversy with Sir 
C. Napier, 29 ; presents new frealy 
to King of Oudh, 39 ; returns to 
England, 69 ; volunteers to command 
in Persian w^r, 73 ; arrives in Cal- 
cuttJi, 175 ; urges Canning to secure 
Allahabad, 215 and note 2; appointed 
to command Havelock’s column, 
298 ; character, 299-300 ; goes to 
join Havelock, 300-1 ; leaves to- 
him glory of relieving Lucknow, 
301-2; first relief of Luck!(iow, 
303 - 9 ; advises , <Jestruction of 
Dellii, 398 ; blockade of Lucknow 
Residency, 401 - 3 ; ajlyises Sir C. 

' Campbell to secure Ca's^pore before 
relieving Li>»know, 405 and note ; 
meeting with Sir C., Campbell, 414 ; 


^ defends Alamhagh, 436-7 ; operates 
on north of Giiniti during siege of 
Lucknow, 439- *42, 444-5; Oudh 
proclamation, 446- 7, 522. See 

.^3p. K and App. S 

PaoSst, Sir E, 51 

I'lilamkotta, symptoms of mutiny at, 52 
^Uli, 396 

Pali (in N. W. Provinces), the Moulvi 
makes a raid upon, 530 
Palmer, Col., 267 
Paltauli, 397 

Paiidu Naddi, battle at, 286, 419-20 
Panic Sunday, 170-1 
Parke, Brig., 513, .545-6 
Partabgarh, 459, note 
Paridbgarh (pursuit of TdiiiiaTopi), 547 
Patidia, loyalty of Raja of, 115 
Patidli, 429 

l*atna, Clive’s victory at, 4 ; alarm 
roused in Division by Missionary 
Manifesto (1856)^ 78 ; situation of 
Division at outset of Mutiny, 179 ; 
description of city, 180; all.iirs in 
city and districts (June 7 to July 3, 
’57), 181-5 ; Taylor’s withdrawal 
y order, 200-1 ; gratitude of Christian 
residents to Tayler, 203-4 ; state of 
Division afte»’ Tayler's dismissal, 
451-2. See also Halliday, Tayler 
Paton, Bergt., 412 
Pattercon, Capt., 199 
Pawdyai., Raja of, refuses shelter to 
fugitives from Shall jahdnpur, 135 ; 
kills Mouivi of P’yzabod, 630 
Peacock, B., 68 
Pearson, Capt., 394 

Peel, W., arrives at Calcutta, 175 ; 
relief of Lucknow, 407, 411-13, 415 ; 
operations of Nov. 29 and Dee. 6, ’57, 
a.t Cawnpore, 424, 426 ; death, 626 
Pegu, annexation of, 37 ; reliefs for, 76 ; 

symptoms of disquiet in, 400 
Penny. Gen., 394-5 ; placerl in command 
of {; column for invasion of Rohil- 
khaiid, 524 ; death, 526 
Permanent Settlement, 11-12 
Perron, 13 

Persia, Auckland’s policy towards, 27 ; 
war with, 72-3; proclamation of Shah, 
t^l, nov^e 2 " 

Peshawar, Sir C. Napier at, 68 ; descrip- 
tionof, 317-18 ; council of war, 321-2 ; 
state o'‘ Division in May, ’57, 823 ; 
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measures taken for ^defenpe, 324 ; 
suspected sepoys disarmed, 325-^, 
policy of Echlardes and Cotton, 
328#9 ; Lawrence thinks of aban- 

• doning, 354-8 ; Edwardes’s de£din{ s 

with capitalists, 363-4 ; niutiLr at, 
864-5 I 

IVsliwa, Wellesley’s treaty with', 15*; 
t plots figaiast Lord Hastings, (■hc(ji^ 
inatcid, turns traitor, deposed, 21-2 ; 
death, 41. See Najia Sahib 
LMllaiir, Anson provides for safety of, 

• 114; reinforced. May 13, *57, 315-16 ; 
mutineers from Julliindur at, 330 

Pilkington, 106 
Pindaris, 20-1 

Plassey, battle of, 4 ; prophecy about 
centenary of, 79 ; ndud attack on 
ccnieiiary of, at Cawnpore, 235 ; at 
Delhi, 314 
Plowdon, G., 497-.T 
l*ollf)ek, Gui., 29 

Polwhelo, Brig., 154-6 and App. f) 
Pousonby, Brig., ^2 and 213, note 
Poona (near Bombay). See Wahabis 
Poona, 543 

Porto Novo, battle of, 8 
Powain. See Paw'ayan ^ 

Press. Se.fi Gagging Act 
Ih'oclamation, Colvin’s, 131 ; G. La%v- 
renef's, 150; fc)udb, 416-50; the 
Queen’s, 654-5 
Punch, 515 

Punjab, llardinge tries to maintain 
native Government of, after first Sikh 
war, 31 ; H. Lawrence in, 31, 33 ; 
aiimfxaiion, 32 ; administration under 
Dalhousie, 33 ; state of, at outset of 
M utiny,* 311-12 ; Pun j aljs oflicers, 
312 ; crisis in, '57, 313-39, 358-66, 
390-1. See Peshawar 
Purneah, 460 

Quebn. See Victoria ^ 

Eaipur, 498 * 

Kajab Ali, 382, 386 * 

Rajgarh, rout cf Tiiniia Topi at, 544 
Rdjpur, rout of Tautia Topi at, 546 
' RAjputana, invaded by Amir Khan, 
19; affairs in, May-June, ’57, 148- 
* 61; Junfe-Sept 395-^; 

’57-MaT. ’68, 551^ See also Tantia 
Topi, pursuit of 

Rajputs, rebel against Aurnij^zeb, 2 


Ilamdrug,^72 
Rdmganga, river, 526, 529 
Rjinsay, Brig., 146 
Ramsay, Major, 166 
Rauga Bdpaji, 463 

llangoon, 22 ; 81th Regiment fetched 
from, by Canning, 84 ; King of 
Delhi transported to, 399 
Rdniganj, 81, 403 
Ranjit Singh, 19, 27-30, 33 
Rao Sahib, at ^alpi, 518 ; flees with < 
Rani of Jhaiisi to Gopdlpiir, 535 ; 
flees with Taiitui Toj^ into Rajputana, 
541 ; beaten at Sindwao, 545 
Patgarh, siege of, 505-6 
Rattray, 181, 183 

Rilvi, river, 359-62 
Rawal, 486 

Rawalpindi, mutinous regiments at, 
58 ; council, 322, 333 ; disarming ol 
58tb N.I., 358 
Raynor, Lieut., 109 
Reade, K A., 131, 154 
R(l)ellion, wtts there as well as mutiny, 
556^ sqq. 

Red Sea eximdilion, 17 
RccmI, Gen., in couiieil at Peshawar, 
319 ; aid^aimes coniniand of Punjab 
1;roop.s, and goes to join J. Lawrence 
«at Ra\#hlpindi, 321 ; Pi'o visional 
Coninia8<lcr-in-Chier, 342 ; succeeds 
Barnard at Delld, 318 # 

Regidatiiig Act, 7 


345, 3^0 ;^as.'^ault of Delia, 372, 376-7 
Religion*;, native, Government sus - 
pected of designs against, 77-8. 
See also Hindus, Mahomedans 
Reriaiid, Major, 282-5 
“ liesumj)tion,'’ 26 • 

Rewah, letter from Inti ore to Durbar, 

, 475 ; affairs in '57, 494-5 
Ricketts, G., 330-2 
Ricketts, H., 69 

I, Riddell, Col., sent to join Sij H. Rose, 

' £36 

Rip]*y, Col., 107 

Roberts, Major-Gen., recaptures Kotah 
♦41 ; pursues Tdntia Topi, 542-3 • 

Robertson, Col., sent to pursue rebels 
after battlff of Gola^li, 536 • 

Robertson, Duudns, lOi^ 1^2 
Robertson, Major, 139-To 
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Kocke, Major, 647 ' 

Rohilkliand, mutiny and robellion in, 
134 - 8, " 141 - 3 ; controversy be - 
tween Canning and Sir C. Camp- 
boU as to whether it or Oudh should 
fie tecompiered .first, 431 ; second 
controversy, 524 ; reconquest, 526-9 
Robui, 177 
tioorkee, 134 

Rose, discovers plot at Satara, 463 
Rose, Sir H., appoinjied to command 
of a column for restoring orde.r in 
Central Indiaij 503 ; character, 503- 
504 ; preparations, 504 ; canjpaig|i, 
605-21 ; effect of his campaign on 
Sir C. Campbell’a position, 522 ; 
hearing of seizure of Gwalior by 
Ti'intia Topi and Rani of Jhdnsi, 
inarches against them, 536-7 ; re- 
conquers Gwalior, 537-40. See also 
App. Q and App. R 
Rose, fjiout., 540 
Ross, A., 452 
Rosser, Capt., 103-4 
How croft, Col., ordered to hold t.orakh- 
pur, 434 
Runnejah, 649 

Russia, intrigues of, m <9ersia jind 
Afghanistan, 27 - 8 ; Russian army 
believed to be coining** to invade 
India, 91 

f 

Sachkta, battle of, 155-6 and App. D 
Saddozais, 27 
Sahdranpnr, 134, 143 
Saifulla Klian, 153-4 
Salar Jang, 499-501 
Sale, Sir R., 29, 279 
Sale Law, 26 ; capitalists driven out of 
estates purchased under, 142, 219, 
434, note 2 

fealkeld, Lieut., 379-80 
Salumbar, 647 * 

Sandila, 444 
Sanford, Capt., 118 
Sasserara, 466 

Sassiah. See Sacheta ^ 

Satara, annexation of, 36 ; plot at, t463 
Satpura hills, 645 

Sangov, mutiny at, 495 ; relieved by 
Sir H. Rose, 606 ' 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, 126, 
'' note 1 ; mutiny ami" rebellion in, 
496 ; erubej*; \ of rebellion, 662 
Sdwaut Dessayees, 473 


SdwanteWdr^^ disaffection in, 464; 
^'^'’some of Kolhapur mutineers flee to, 
465 4 

Scully, Conductor, 109 ^ 

Sealkote. See Sidlkot 
Sealim, Col. T., his opinion of Hodson, 
si 3; takes command of G errand’s 
' coTumn, 397 ; campaign in Doab, 
w ,429 ; gains victory at Kankar, 526 
Segauli, 179 

Sehore, Durand retreats to, 481 ; Sir 
H. Rose starts for, 505 
Sepoy army, history of, 47-65 ; .suspect 
Government of designs against caste 
and religion, 76-9. See also 557-8 
Seringapatam, 10, 14 
Seton-Karr, G. B., keeps order in 
Southern Mardtha country, 46^-5 ; 
punishes Belganm conspirators, 467 ; 
disarms population, 471 
Settlement, Permanent, 11-12 ; settle- 
ment of N.W. Provinces, 24-5. See 
alf^o Oudh 
Shah. See Persia 
Shah Shujtl, 27-9 

Shahabad, revolt in, Aug. ’57, 200 ; 

overrun by Ammar Singh’s followers, 
^ 456. See also Arrah, Behar, Douglas 
(Brig.), Havelock, H. (the younger), 
kunwar Singh 
Shahgaiij, 153-6 u 
Shahprh, 507-8 

Shahjahdnpur, mutiny at, 134-5 ; Col. 
HaJe left in command at, 526 ; 
.lUacked by the Moulvi, relieved, 
628-9 

Sh-Aikh Paltu, 86 
Shake.spear, Sir R., 482 
Shaw, (>.)uductor, 109 
Shcordjpur, 419, 428 
Shepherd, 235 
Sherer, Lieut. J. F., 459 
Sherghdti, 404 

Shordpur, Raja of, rebels, 471 
Shore, Sir J., 12 
Shortt, Brig., 467-8, 470 
Shoi/fers, Brig., 395 
Sidlkot, 82, 93 ; mutiny at, 359 
Sikandarabad, 391 
Sikar, rout of Tdntia Topi at, 648 
Sikhs, subdued by Ranjit Singh, 19^ 
^Ellenborougl/' precautions against, 
29-30 ; first Sikli war, 30-1 ; second 
Sikh war, 31-2 ; antipathy to Hindu- 
atdnis and Mahomedans, 311 ; J.Law- 
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Fence’s letter to chiefs, 336, noWil. 
See also Brasjier, Cis- Sutlej States, 
Kjjalsd, •Peshawar, Punjab, Rattray 
• Simla, Sir C. Napier at, 57 ; Anson at, 
113 ; panic, 116 I 

Sfenpson, Col., 216-17 | 

Simrol pass, 481 * • 

^Sind, conquest of, 29. See also 
Hyderabad 

Sindhia, Daulat Rao, 13 ; con<iuered by 
. • Wellesley, 15 ; intrigues with Peshwa 
against Lord Hastings, bound over to 
keep peace, 21 

Sindhia, Jaiaji Rao, Ellenborough’s 
dealings with, 29 - 30 ; sends troops 
to Colvin, 130 ; his rule (1852-7), 
J44 -5 ; crisis at Gwalior, 145-8 ; 
corrospondeiK'e with G. Maepherson, 
159*60 ; defeated by Tiintia Topi, 
535-6 ; ro-eiifers Gwalior, 540 ; 
seventy to Man Singh, 549 
Sindw/io, rout of Rao Sahib at, S»45 
Sipri, trial and cj^cution of Taiitia Topi 
at, 551 

Sirdapnr, 477 
SironJ, 548 

Sitabaldi, liattle of, 21. See also 497 
Sitapur, 138-9 ; mutiny at, 256 ; stoi^' 
ot fugitives from, 257-9. See also 444 
Sivaj? 2 • 

Skene, Capt., 491 
Sleemaii, Col., 37-40 
Smith, Brig., marches from RAJpntana 
to secure Jlidnsi, 515 ; marches to 
Kotah -ki - serai, 536-7 ; battle of 
Kofcah-ki- serai, 537-8 ; joiiicij by 
Sir H. Rose, 539 
Smith, CM., 138-40 # 

Slnith, Col. Bainl, takes up post of 
Chief Engineer with Delhi army, 
345 ; secures British communica- 
tions, 346 ; submits plan of assault 
to Reed, 348 ; urge| Wilson to 
deliver assault as soon as possible, 
368 ; directs siege operation^ 370 ; 
helps Wilson to arrange plan of 
assault, 372 ; urges him to assault 
on Sept. 14, '57, 374 ; dissuades 
him from withdrawing troops from 
Delhi, 381 and App. M 
Smith, Sei^., 3y,-80^ « 

Smydh, Col., 96-^7^00 and App. W 
Soane, river, 191, 193-4 (see Arrah, 
Dinapore, Dunbar), 456 - 7 (see 
Havelock, H. [the youngw]) 


Sobraon, battle of, 29 
Somerset, Brig., 547 
^oondeahs, 482 

Souter, F., 472 ^ 

Southern Maratha country, ^content 
in, at action of Iiuin Commission, 
41 ; affairs in (1857 - 58), 464 - 7, 
470-2 ; in danger from Tantia Topi, 
636, 542 

Southern Ma^ltha Irregular Horse.® 
See Lieut. Kerr 
Spaukie, 134, 152 • 

^Spottiswoode, Col. (of 37th N.I.), 212 
Spottiswoode, Col. (of f)5th N.I.), 326- 
Spurgii), Capt., 282, 291 
Stalker, Gen. )3 
Steiiart, Brig., 504 
Stewart, Sergt,., 109 
Stuart, Brig., takes command of Wood- 
bum’s column, marches to Asir- 
garh, and thence to Mhow, 484 , 
commands 1st brigade muler Sir H. 
Rose, 504 ; ordered to march against 
Clituderi, 507 ; captures Clianderi, 
508 ; battle of Oolauli, 520 ; sent 
towards Gwalior to reinforce Robert- 
son, 53^ 

Sllbathu, 113 
Sullivan, Crivate, 240 
Sultjnpuf, battle of, 435 
Suraj-ud-dowlah, 4 
Surat, 16 
Surat Singb, 211 
^ujiban, 472 
sl^thcrlaiid, Major, 546 
Suttee, ^7 

Swat, 324’; mutineers of 55th N.J. 
take refuge in ; Akhuud of, dismisses 
them, 327 

Sweetenhaiu, Lieut., 140 
Syod Amir, 364-6 and note 
Syad Mir Khan, 103, iiotc 4 
. Syari WilAyat Ali Khan, 185 
Sylhet, 459 

\ 

^ TiLUKDiKs, 25. See Se^lement of 
* North-Western Provinces 
Tdljjkd^rs of Oudh ; their niisdeeds, 
88, 40 ; resent action of settlement 
«ofl5cers, if'/ resume estates aUc# 
mutinies in Oudh, 260 ; their re- 
tainers reinforce Ij^siegers of Luck^ 
now, 271, 297 ; au^ join mutinee 
in attacking Outraiu in Alain^ 

436 ; preparfi to resift Biit>' | 

U 
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last, 449. See also 522-3, 532-8, 
aud App. S , 

Tanjore, 16 

TAnJia Topi, superintends massacre 
near Cawnpore, 237 ; leads Gwalior 
Contingent to Kalpi, 404 ; operations 
against Windham and Sir C. Camp- 
bell at Cawnpore, 418-28 ; besieges 
Charkhdri, 508 ; marches to relieve 
^ Jhdnsi, 511 ; battl(% of the Betwa, 
512 ; battle of Kunch, 515 ; abused 
by rebels for Cowardice, 517 ; joins 
Rani of Jhdiisi at Gopdlpur, and< 
with her, seizes Gwalior, 5.35-6 ; 
flees from Gwalior, 540 ; pursued, 
541-8; captured, 549-51 ; tried, 
condemned, and executed, 551 *, 
question of justice of his execution, 
5:j2 

Tapti, river, 545 

Tarai, British refugees perish in, 260 ; 

Oudh rebels seek shelter, 533 
Tayler, W., reports discontent aroused 
in Patna Division by Mis^tnary 
Manifesto (1856), 78 ; character, 
178-9; situation and resources at 
outset of Mutiny, 179 -SO ; earjy 
measures, 1 80 ; administration in J uno 
and July, *67, 181-7 ; uifees Lloyd 
to pursue Dinapore mutineers, 191 ; 
how he btiet crisis after Dunbar’s 
defeat, 200 - 1 ; withdrawal order, 
201, 204, note 1 ; dismissed, 203 ; 
struggle for redress, 206 - 7. 

App. E 

Taylor, Capt. A., 370, 380,. 382 
Teheran. See Persia • 

Teissier, Capt. de, 107 
Tenasserim, 22 
Thaneswar, 115 
*11101111011, at Phillaur, 330 
Tipperah, Raja oT, 459 
Tippoo, 11, 13-14 c 

Tista, river, 460 
' Todd, Mrs., 106 
Tombs, My or H., 122, 378, 528 
Tonk, Tdntia Topi at, 542 r 

Trades* Association at Calcutta, 163 
Trans - Indus, 33, not^ ^ ; alarm in 
Punjab at rumour of cession, 357 ® 
Travers, Col. J., joins Durand at 
^ Indore, 477 ; mutiny^' at Indore, 
479-81 

SAwrs, Major, 409 
•’oly, 3^ 


Tfdnmu Gh&t, battles at, 360-1 
Tripartite Treaty, 28^ 

Troup, Col., at Bareilly, 136-6 ( 
Tuckp, Col., 80 and 81, note 1 
TuckJ^r, H., at Benares, 210, 214 
Tucklr, K., 218 

tier; Col. J. F., 284-5, 292 

t, t 

Umdalla, 82 ; excitement of sepoys, 
88 ; incendiarism, 89 ; sepoys 
praised by Barnard, 93 ; Ansfin 
refuses to disarm sepoys, 115 ; saved 
by Forsyth and Barnes, 115 ; trial 
of Wahabis, 206 
Dngud, 274-5, 278-9, 303, 806 

Van Cortlandt, 338, 395 
Vaughan, Lieut., 430 
Vellore, mutiny at, 51-2 
Venables, 433 
Vibart, Capt., 140 
Vibarf; Major, 239 ^ 

Victoria, Queen, assumes Government 
of India, 554 ; Queen’s proclamation, 
554-5 

Volunteers of Calcutta, tlieir offers 
^ rejected by Canning, 163-6 ; tardily 
‘accepted, 167 

Wahabi, moulvis of Fatna, 182-4, 183, 
note 1 ; high nriest at Por)na, 466 
Wake, H., 191-2 
Wallace, Capt., 107 
Waller, Lieut., 540 
Walpole, R., his operations at Cawn- 
p^ire, 420, 422, 426 ; siege of 'Luck- 
now, 444 ; march from Lucknow 
into Rahilkhaud, 525-6 
Waris Ali, 184-6 
Watson, Lieut, J., 394 
Wazirahad, incipient mutiny at, 
checked, 68 
Webb, Capt.^ 600 
Wellesley, Arthur, 15, 17 
Wellesley, Marquess, 13-17, 66 
Wells, ‘br., 94-5 
Weston, Capt. G., 263 
Wheeler, G., 231 
Wheeler, Sir H., 224-9, 234-40 
Wheler, Col., 78, 86 
Wlhtlockj Gen.,^;:^ 516-17 
Williams, Lieut., 330-l 
Williams, Major, 160 
Willoughb^v, Lieut., 104 ; blows up 
Delhi magazine, 108-9 
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Wilson^ Ai’chdale, his conduct 
Meeit outbr^k, 101 - 8 ; battles 
nest/ Hfndan, 121 - 3 ; joins Bar- 

* narA 123 ; battle of Badli-ki^erai, 
124f5 ; succeeds Beid in conlnaud 

•of i)elhi army, 348 ; inducfa by 
Baird Smith to prosecute siege, eh- 

* forces discipline, 348-9 ; hesita^ilfu 
about beginning final siege operations 
overcome by Baird Smith, 368-9 ; 

• "address to army, 369 ; arranges plan 

* ' of assault, 372 ; issued orders for 

assault, 374 ; hesitates again, pre- 
vented from withdrawing troops from 
Delhi (Sept. 14, *57) by Baird 
Smith, 381 and App. M ; orders 
4estniction of liquor, 381 and App. 
M. /See also Hodsou 


Wilson, Brig., 422-3 
Wilson, Capt..T. F., 254, 268 
Wilson, Cracroft, 137 and App. P 
Windham, Gen., at Cawnpore, ^05, 
417-25 

Wolseley, Capt. G., 413 
Woodburn, Major -Gen., ordere^l to 
march to Mhow, 463 ; goes to 
Aurangabad instead, 478 and note 
5 ; Durand gpes to meet, 481, 483 
Wright, Lieut., 81 

•yuLE, G., 300, 459 

ZAMfNDARS, 12 ; liehaviour of Oudh 
523 

Zfrapur, rout of Tantia Topi at 517 
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AND OF THE DISTURBANCES WHICH 
ACCOkPAiSriED IT AMONG TI^E 
CIV^L POPULATION 
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BY 
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Extracts from some Noticeslof the First Edition* 

Carper'S magazine.^** a thrilling interest.** 

ST, JAMES S GAZETTE , — “ This is a history in the true sense of the 
word. . . . His work abounds in lessons that can never lose their value. . ^ . 
Mr. Holmes*s narrative is as interesting as it is instructive, an9 we might quote 
passage after passage as fpecimens of his Quietly effective style. . . . Mr. Holmes 
is splendidly impartial.” * ’ 

ATHEN.MUM, — “He has thrown rtfew light on many debated subjects 
. . . and he has shown with much exactitude the precise relation of each part 
of the drama to the wliole. . . . 'J’he accoAt of the military operations is clear, ^ 
and the descrip^W^^ the principal episodes graphic . . . cannot refraitf 
from again expressing our admiration of the judicial temperament of the author. 

. . , His work is in every tense of the word a history ancl deserves to b| read.” 



A HISTORY QF tAe INDIAN MUTINY 


Extracts from 'some Notices of the First Edition^^^/mM?^. 

7’.-— “Taking it all in all, this i|the best history of the Mutyiy 
which has appeared.” 

f 

SPECTATOR, — “ The style throughout is good.” 

f 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEm—^^U^ Holmes has approved 
himself a writer of rare qualities. .^. . He fj^is produced a series of most 
admirable portraits of the leading heroes.” ’ 

ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE, — “A work of exceptional raeri^ in 
every respect. . . . The pages in which the author describes the desperate 
efforts of Tayler to preserve law and order read like thos^ of some startling 
romance.” 

SCOTSMAN, — “Always Ijicid, often powerful and picturesque ... in 
the sifting and collating of all this enormous store of information, he has shown 
not only industry but judgnysnt, and for the most part rigid impartiality.” 

ARMY AND NA VY MAGAZINE, — “ In every page there is abundant 
proof that Mr. Holmes has gone to original sources for bis information. . . . 
One great merit of the book is its completeness . . . full of fire ... all is 

c 

clear, vivid, and life-like. ,,, It ^ difficult to overpraise the manner in which 
the story of these interesting qy.'atris told.” 

TRUTH, — “ Here is another book which I venture also to recoipmend to 
you as admirable. . . . What the author proposes in the preface to do he his 

d<jne, to my thinking, perfectly.” 

c 

TIMES OF INDIA.— A naost readable ^book . , , admirably 
written.” 

LITERARY WORLD. — narrative of thrilling interest. . . . We ' 
cannot elose thi^ review . . . without testifying to the . . . determination to 
jj. arrive at the exact txdth on eve^fy matter that marks every page of Mr. 
Holmes's work.” 

MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd.? LONDON. 
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Queen's Own Corps of Gules, author of ** Eighteen Hundred Miles on a 
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and Captain Frank P:. You^husband, C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps (late 
Political Officer in Chitral). With Map and Illustrations. 8 vo. 8 s. 6 d. net. 
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CroW^i Svo. 6 s. 
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MANY INVEl^TIONS. Crown Svo.' 6 s. 
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WEE WILLIE WINKIE ; UNDER^HE DEODARS ; THE 
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THE JUNGLE BOOK. With illustrations Vy J. L. Kipling, C.I.E., 
W. II. Duake, and P. Frenzkny. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THEP SECONJD JUNGLE BOOK. With Illlhstrations by J. Lockwood 
Kipling, C.I.E. Crown Svo. 6s. ^ • 

SOLDIER TALES. With Illustrations by A. S. Hartrick. Crown Svoff 63. 




By flora ANNIE^EEL, 

Author of “ Oil the Face of thti^V^ters." 


RED RDWANS. Crowj? Svo. 6s. 

TALES OF THE PUNJAB, TOLD BY THE PEOPLE. Illustrated 
by J- Lockwood Kipling, C.I.B. Crown Svo, 6 s. Also with uneft 
edges, paper label. 6 s. ' ^ranford Series. 
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Cro\^ Svo. 3 s. 6 d. each. 

^HE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS. Also 'contains : Harvest - 
For the Faith — The Bhut Baby— Ramfhunderji — Heera Nund — Feroza-^ 
In the House of a Coppersmith — Faiz^Jlah — The Footstep of lOeath — 
Habitual Criminals — Mussumat Kirpo's Doll — “ Lejadon ” — Lai — A Debt 
of Honour — T^ie Village Llg^cy. ^ 

MISS stuaR?^ legacy. 
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'C--I.E. With/lBustiations by the Author. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. # 5 ( 1 . 

FOLK TALE^ OF BENGAL. By |he Rev. LAl Behari Day, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. .I’ , 

BENGAL PEASANT L'^FE* B5 tie Rev. LAl Behari Day, 
Chinsurah, Bengal. Crown 8vo. 6s% • 

A SHO^iT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. With an « 
account of India it is ; the soil, climate, and productions ; the people, 
their races, ^religions, public works, and industrjpis ; the civil services, juicl 
system of a&rainistration. By Sir Roper# Lethbridge, K.C.LE. Wiiii 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. • 1*“, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA, and of the Frontier Stales of 
Afghanistan, Nipal, and Burma. By J. Talboys Whevler, latt' 
Assistant-Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department^nd 
late Secretary to the Government of British Burma. With Maps>ancl 
Tables. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

COLLEGE HISTORY OF INDIA, ASIATIC AN6 EUROPEAN. 

By J. Talboys Wheeler. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE FRbM THE ROUNDATION 
OF THE EAST IND^A COMPANY. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 

8 VO, I 2 S. 6d. 

INDIAN HISTORY, ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. Pott 8vo., is. ^ ^ {History Primers, 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. * 
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CLIVE. By' Colonel Sir Charles Wilson. 

COLLIN CAMPBELL (Lord Clyde). By Archibald Forbes. 

HAVELOCK (Sir Henry)^^^^^' Archibald Forij?:s. 

WELLINGTON. By. G ^gk Hooper, 

WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B.f With a 
Portrait and Map. * 

NAPIER (Sir Charles). By Colonel Sir William Butler. 

CaWRENC^T- (Lord). By Sir Richard Temple, 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. Part I. India. By J. .S. 
Cotton, late FqJIow of Queen's College, 6xford. Part II. The Colonies. 
By E. J. Payne, Fellow of University ^College, Oxford. Crown 8v<s>.- > 
2s. W. I {English Citizen Series. 

TRAVELS In INDIA. *By Jean Baptiste Tavernier, B, ton of 
Aubonne. Trawkited froift the original French Edition of 1676, with 
a Biographical Sketch of fee Author,^ Notes, Appendices, etc., by 
V. Ball, LL.D., jF.R.S., F.G.S. With Tllustrl&L.Li and*^Maps. In 
two Vols. f Medium 8vo. 42s. 
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